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PREFACE. 


While  engaged  in  asaisting  Professor  Oairdner  in  conducting 
his  Clinical  Classes  at  the  Glasgow  Hojal  Infirmary,  and  also 
in  my  own  work  at  the  Western  Infirmary  here,  the  want  has 
often  been  felt  of  some  volume  to  which  students  might  be  re- 
ferred for  assistance  in  the  study  and  reporting  of  medical  cases. 
The  methods  of  case-taking  sketched  out  by  various  teachers 
are  no  doubt  useful  in  their  way;  but  they  do  not  give  the 
amount  or  the  kind  of  assistance  really  required  in  the  investi- 
gation of  a  difficult  case. 

It  is  common  to  find  that  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  the 
observer  fails  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  actually  possesses ;  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  follow  up  the  inquiiy  by  the  necessary 
methods ;  although  he  may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  them,  he 
may  not  think  of  them  at  the  time,  or  at  least  he  may  fail  to 
recognise  their  importance  for  the  case  on  hand. 

This  Manual,  however,  does  not  aim  at  supplying  any  easy 
and  certain  method  of  making  a  diagnosis.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  any  book  could  teach  a  student  to  do  that  which  the 
moet  accomplished  physician  is  often  unable  to  complete  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  But  one  well-trained  in  clinical  observation, 
if  unable  to  make  a  diagnosis,  can  at  least  examine  his  patient 
thoroughly,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  he  has  an  immense 
advantage :  the  case  is  thus  put  in  a  fair  way  for  a  diagnosis 
whenever  this  becomes  possible. 

It  Beamed  quite  within  the  scope  of  a  book  to  give  ^m& 
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assistance  in  this  clinical  study  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
disease,  by  supplying  carefully  selected  data  in  a  condensed 
form,  by  submitting  accurate  methods  of  investigation,  by 
pointing  out  probable  fallacies,  and  by  directing  attention  to 
collateral  inquiries  or  issues  which  might  otherwise  be  readily 
overlooked  by  the  inexperienced. 

If  some  such  assistance  could  be  given,  within  one  volume  of 
convenient  size,  it  seemed  also  that  our  teaching  at  the  bedside 
night  be  relieved  of  an  enormous  mass  of  detail,  which  is  apt 
at  present  to  interfere  with  the  higher  forms  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion and  research :  the  importance  of  these  elementary  details 
is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  omitted,  or  neglected  in  any 
way,  in  the  teaching  of  large  numbers,  without  disastrous 
results. 

In  attempting  to  produce  such  a  volume  as  is  here  indicated, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  apply  to  several  contributors.  Dr. 
Samson  Gemmell  has  written  the  portion  dealing  with  Physical 
Diagnosis :  from  his  official  position  he  was  able  to  make  free 
use  of  Professor  Ckdrdner's  lectures  and  teaching  on  this  subject : 
he  has,  likewise,  prepared  a  short  section  on  the  Sphygmograph, 
to  which  instrument  he  has  devoted  some  special  attention.  In 
making  arrangements  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  involved 
the  detailed  discussion  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  various 
Systems,  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  Editor  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  experts  in  special 
depaitments,  if  the  best  results  were  to  be  aimed  at.  Professor 
Stephenson,  accordingly,  agreed  to  deal  with  the  important 
department  of  Female  Disorders ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Coats  under- 
took the  section  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 
With  the  development  of  the  work  it  seemed  desirable  to  add  a 
chapter  on  Insanity,  on  account  of  the  growing  importance  now 
attached  to  this  branch  of  medicine,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
need  which  students  feel  of  some  guide  in  approaching  cases  of 
mental  derangement ;  this  portion  of  the  book  has  been  furnished 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Kobertson.  But  in  the  special  sections  of 
this  work^  thus  committed  to  different  hands,  the  writers  kindly 
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agreed  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  relation  of  the  departments 
undertaken  by  them  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  book ;  and 
80  to  keep  the  description  of  mere  details  in  subordination 
to  those  aspects  of  disease  important  in  an  ordinary  physician's 
practice :  indeed  the  space  available  for  these  subjects  forbade 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  them  in  full  detail.  Certain  parts  of 
the  clinical  investigation  were  likely  to  be  neglected  in  the  plan 
of  such  a  book,  if  a  more  general  view  of  the  aspect  and  physiog- 
nomony  of  the  patient  were  not  also  supplied :  to  meet  this 
want  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  Physiognomy  of  Disease  has 
been  furnished  by  Professor  Qairdner,  who  has  throughout  given 
much  assistance  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  A  concluding  chapter 
on  the  Method  of  performing  Post-mortem  Examinations  has 
been  added  by  Dr.  Joseph  Coats :  imperfect  methods  of  examin- 
ing the  body  after  death  often  lead  to  the  practical  loss  of  most 
important  and  laborious  clinical  investigations. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  out  any  very  strict 
nosological  plan  or  classification  of  subjects.  The  guiding 
considerations  have  always  been  convenience  and  utility.  The 
liimitations  of  space  forbade  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  although  occasional  allusions  are  to  be  found 
to  the  effect  of  remedies.  When  the  nature  of  a  case  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered,  so  as  to  afford  a  trustworthy  guidance  to 
its  position  in  respect  of  a  true  diagnosis,  the  whole  literature 
of  medicine  is  laid  open  for  our  assistance  in  the  treatment. 

Many  portions  of  this  book  are  adapted  more  for  reference 
than  for  reading  in  a  continuous  manner ;  but  others,  it  will 
be  easily  seen,  can  be  read  best  in  sequence.  Some  subjects 
are  dealt  with  more  fully  than  others :  this  has  been  deter- 
mined, in  large  measure,  by  considering  what  were  the  parts 
of  the  clinical  inquiry  in  which  the  student  required  most 
assistance,  or  in  which  his  present  books  seemed  defective  for 
clinical  purposes. 

Some  references  have  been  given  at  the  openings  of  most 

of  the  chapters  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  who  might  not 

know  the  names  of  special  treatises  dealing  with  the  vanoua 
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subjects  in  detail.  To  prevent  repetition  of  the  titles,  a  list  of 
these  is  given  separately  after  the  table  of  Contents.  It  has 
not  been  thought  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  cite  authorities  for  the 
statements  in  the  text.  Numerous  references  to  foreign  books 
and  to  periodical  literature  would  have  been  required  in  doing 
so,  and  it  was  feared  that  these  would  only  confuse  many 
leaders.  Occasionally  a  name  has  been  introduced,  ini  special 
circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  to  avoid  any  mis- 
takes  which  might  arise  from  such  an  omission.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  citations,  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  subjects  on  the  borderland  of  medicine,  to  have 
them  revised  by  those  familiar  with  these  departments.  Various 
friends  have  kindly  done  this,  and  their  names  are  omitted  here 
simply  to  avoid  attaching  a  responsibility  to  them  which  mere 
revision  in  this  way  scarcely  imposes. 

In  the  illustrations  the  aim  has  been  to  supply  those  which 
the  student  is  likely  to  feel  the  want  of  in  his  actual  bedside 
investigations.  To  keep  the  volume  from  being  too  expensive, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  those  subjects  which 
i*equire  colour  for  their  proper  representation  :  it  was  thought 
better  to  omit  such  altogether.  Instruments  have  likewise  been 
omitted :  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  using  those 
referred  to.  The  illustrations  are  partly  new  and  partly  bor- 
rowed from  recognised  authorities.  In  pai*ticular,  acknowledg- 
ment must  be  made  of  those  obtained  by  the  Publishers  from 
the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Gee,  and  from  the  well-known  book 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Wul  Roberts.  Several  have  also  been  copied 
from  Dr.  Gairdner's  Clinical  Medicine,  A  list,  with  details  of 
the  sources  of  the  illustrations,  is  given  elsewhere.  Dr.  John 
Wilson  (whose  illustrations  of  the  cutaneous  parasites  are 
already  well-known  to  the  profession)  has  supplied  several  new 
microscopic  drawings  of  great  value. 

J.  F. 
351  Bath  Criscent,  Guusgow, 
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CLINICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  MEDICAL  CASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  DISEASE. 

TN  examining  for  medical  purposes  a^  patient  affected  with 
-^  some  bodily  disease,  it  is  of  importance  for  the  inquirer  to 
have  before  his  mind  from  the  first  the  nature  and  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  proposed,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  any  of  the  merely 
conventional  phrases  or  forms  of  thought  under  which  plausible 
fallacies  and  rash  generalisations  are  so  prone  to  hide  themselves. 
This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  investigation  of 
the  more  external  or  physiognomic  characters  of  disease,  because 
it  is  in  dealing  with  these  that  the  physician  is  under  the 
strongest  temptations  to  appear  wise  at  all  hazards,  and  thus  to- 
formulate  his  knowledge  (or  his  ignorance)  under  terms  which 
may  or  may  not  be  coirect  as  r^ards  the  individual  case  before 
him,  but  of  which  he  would  find  the  exact  definition  extremely 
difficult,  or  impossible.  Thus,  it  is  very  easy  in  a  particular 
case  to  pronounce  the  patient  "  of  a  phthisical  aspect,"  or  "  of  a 
gouty  habit,"  or  "strumous,"  or  of  a  rheumatic  or  other 
"  diathesis,"  or  to  say  that  he  has  a  well-marked  "  malignant," 
or  "  cancerous  cachexy " ;  and  any  one  of  these  expressions 
may,  in  the  ^mrticular  case,  indicate  something  that  is  really 
true,  while,  nevertheless,  the  expression  itself  is  aLtog<d\^«t 
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objectionable,  and  devoid  both  of  real  accuracy  and  scientific 
yalue.  What  the  clinical  observer  has  to  do  is  not  to  grasp  at 
a  hasty  generalisation^  but  to  note  details  of  positive  fact,  and 
oat  of  these  to  evolve  the  elements  of  a  sure  diagnosis.  The 
statement  that  the  patient  has  some  peculiar  and  specific  con- 
stitutional morbid  tendency  or  bias  is  not,  in  any  case,  the 
statement  of  a  fact,  but  of  an  opinion,  and  sometimes  of  a  very 
insecure  and  fanciful  opinion.  Such  a  statement,  therefore, 
should  never  be  found  among  the  preliminaries,  probably,  in- 
deed, rarely  even  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  of  an  hospital 
report ;  inasmuch  as  even  when  true  in  fsct,  it  is  an  inference 
based  upon  many,  and  much  simpler,  facts  which  ought  to  have 
been  separately  noted.  The  same  principle  holds,  perhaps  still 
more  strongly,  as  regards  the  so-called  "  temperaments  " — san- 
guine, biUous,  nervous,  dec.,  and  all  their  more  complex  varietie& 
Without  discussing  here  at  all  the  amount  of  tioith,  or  of  reality, 
underlying  these  expressions,  it  may  be  certainly  affiimed  that 
their  relation  to  particular  diseases  is  almost  wholly  illusory; 
and  therefore  the  statements  in  which  the  dements  of  a 
diagnosis,  so  to  speak,  are  concerned,  should  be  as  simple  and 
precise  as  possible,  and  should  certainly  not  involve  any  general 
doctrine  or  theory  of  the  disease  or  of  its  causes. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  diseases,  considered  as  dis- 
turbances of  the  physiological  course  of  a  healthy  life,  are  often 
marked  by  incidents  which  leave  indelible  traces  not  only  in  the 
history,  but  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  body;  and  it  is  the 
study  of  these,  properly  speaking,  which  afibrds  to  the  well-in- 
formed physician  almost  the  whole  basis  of  objective  fact  out  of 
which  a  morbid  tendency,  or  diathesis,  can  be  inferred  with  a 
fEur  amount  of  probability.  In  other  words,  diathesis,  as  a 
study  of  fiEu;ts  in  an  individual  case,  is  an  inference  either  from 
previous  facts  in  the  history  indicating  deranged  physiological 
function,  or  from  manifest  structural  changes,  the  result  of 
these;  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  establish,  but  only  as  a  pre- 
sumption founded  with  more  or  less  probability  on  the  evidence, 
the  existence  of  a  tendency  to  similar  changes,  or  changes  of 
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some  allied  order,  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  the  proof  of 
diathens  is  essentiallj  the  proof  of  disease;  but,  it  may  well  be, 
disease  in  its  earliest  manifestations  and  least  notable  forms. 

There  is  a  whole  group  of  diseases,  for  example,  which  affect 
the  human  body  chiefly  or  exclusively  during  its  period  of 
growth,  whether  of  early  infancy  or  of  adolescence ;  and  another 
group,  the  first  approaches  of  which  are  usually  observed  only 
along  with,  or  succeeding,  the  physiological  signs  of  senile  decay. 
As  r^ards  the  latter  group,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
physiology  and  pathology  aro  inextricably  intermingled.  A 
too  early  arcus  senilis,  or  the  premature  development  of  ^  crow's 
feet "  at  the  outer  margins  of  the  eyelids,  wrinkles  in  the  skin 
of  the  face,  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  or  early  presby- 
opia; still  more,  the  well-known  changes  in  the  arteries,  twist- 
ing or  rigidity  of  the  radials,  &c, ;  foJling  or  greyness  of  the 
hair,  diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  activity,  and  cessation  of  the 
catamenia  in  women ;  all  of  these  (and  yet  perhaps  none  of  them 
singly  and  unsupported  by  the  others)  may  be  appealed  to  as 
evidence  of  a  liability  to  diseases  of  the  senile  group  generally ; 
and,  if  further  corroborated  by  slight  manifestations  of  actual 
disease,  or  of  organic  changes  the  result  of  disease,  may  form 
considerable  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  diathesis,  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  tendency  to  hsemorrhagic  apoplexy.  Or  again,  certain 
transverse  markings  upon  the  teeth  (quite  distinct  in  character 
from  those  to  be  afterwards  noticed  as  syphilitic);  curvatures,  or 
other  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  long  bones,  and  a  certain  well- 
known  conformation  of  the  thorax,  may  indicate  with  the  utmost 
precision  disorders  proper  to  the  period  of  the  first  or  of  the  second 
dentition,  when  ricketty  distortion,  with  or  without  bronchitis 
and  other  severe  but  not  permanent  conditions  of  disease  inter- 
fering with  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs,  may  have  left  an 
impress  upon  the  bony  skeleton.  So,  too,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  traces  of  past  disease  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  or  of  glandular  enlargements  and  cicatrices  in  the 
neck,  or  of  spinal  disease,  may,  together  with  a  certain  confor- 
mation of  chest,  or  indeed  of  the  body  generally,  form  p8jt  ot  a 
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chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  as  it  were,  tending  to  prove, 
or  to  disprove,  a  liability  to  tubercolar  disease  of  the  lungs.  But 
what  has  chiefly  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  mind  of  the  iU-informed, 
or  imperfectly  trained,  clinical  student  is  the  impression  that 
such  conclusions  are  to  be  safely  reached  through  mere  phrases 
appealing  largely  to  the  imagination  without  minute  and  careful 
study  of  details.  The  popular,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  half- 
educated  medical  mind,  is  always  looking  for  a  pathognomonic 
sign,  or  a  broad,  striking,  easy  generalisation  from  a  few  facts ; 
whereas  it  is  only  by  ripened  experience  that  we  come  to  know 
gradually  the  real  value  of  common  and  obvious,  still  more,  of 
uncommon  and  not  obvious,  facts  tchen  seen  in  combination,  so 
as  to  form  conjointly  a  basis  for  large  inferences.  Such  a 
diagnosis,  however,  is  often  the  result  of  the  careful  study  of 
the  physiognomic  characteristics  of  individual  patients. 

In  b^inning  the  study  of  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  weight  and  size  of  the  body  as  a 
test  of  its  physiological  condition.  Many  diseases,  perhaps 
indeed  all  diseases  attended  by  fever,  and  many  or  most  of 
the  organic  diseases  of  the  viscera,  whether  febrile  or  not,  are 
characteristically  marked  by  a  loss  of  weight,  which  often  bears 
some  sort  of  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  especially  in 
cases  that  end  fatally.  This  tendency  is  the  physical  expression 
of  a  derangement  of  the  entire  textural  nutrition  of  the  body, 
which,  as  a  rule,  becomes  apparent  externally,  in  the  first 
instance,  through  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  stores  of  fatty 
material  in  the  subcutaneous  layers  and  in  the  interstices  of 
the  muscles,  omenta,  orbits,  &c. ;  but  which  really  carries  as  an 
ultimate  result  the  wasting  of  every  texture  in  the  body — the 
bones,  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  the  nen^ous  centres  being  (accord- 
ing to  Chossat)  the  last  to  become  appreciably  altered  in  weight; 
the  brain,  indeed,  almost  inappreciably,  even  in  an  animal 
starved  to  death.  But  in  morbid  inanition  (as  opposed  to  this 
physiological  kind)  there  is  usually  not  only  deficient,  but 
altered,  tissue-formation;  so  much  so,  that  while  fat  disappears 
from  all  the  usual  situations  in  which  it  is  normally  stored  up, 
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fatty  or  oleo-albuminous  molecules  are  formed  in  the  microscopic 
elements  of  the  wasting  textures  generally,  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts, also,  of  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  are 
found  in  excess  in  the  blood,  muscles,  and  glandular  viscera. 
And  this  may  take  place  (as  in  diabetes  melUtus),  when  large 
quantities  of  actual  nutritious  matter  of  various  kinds  are 
passed  through  the  organs  of  assimilation,  and  are  even  digested 
and  assimilated,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  preternatural 
activity.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  said,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  truth,  that  the  body  becomes  autophagottSj  or  self-devouring ; 
the  muscles  feed  upon  the  integumentary  tissues,  the  brain  and 
nerves  upon  the  muscles;  the  new  nourishment  conveyed  into  the 
system,  if  any,  being  wasted  and  rapidly  excreted,  along  with  the 
effete  matter  of  the  wasting  tissues.  This  state  of  morbid  emacia- 
tion is  most  easily  recognised  in  the  living  patient  by  gradual  loss 
of  weight,  as  well  as  by  the  external  characters  of  shrinking 
and  shrivelling  of  the  soil  tissues,  in  the  order  indicated  above 
as  a  general  rule.  But  loss  of  weight,  as  a  personal  and  indi- 
vidual fact,  can  be  exactly  established  only  by  repeated  weigh- 
ings of  the  same  patient  at  intervals;  and  in  hospital  wards 
this  ought  to  be  done  on  admission,  and  afterwards  every  week 
or  two,  so  as  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
case.  In  private  practice,  among  men  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
it  is  quite  common,  nowadays,  to  find  that  the  habitual  or 
physiological  weight  of  the  individual,  and  even  the  amount  of 
variation  in  it  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good  health,  are  well 
enough  known  to  patients  themselves,  from  actual  weighings 
more  or  less  frequently  repeated ;  and  by  availing  ourselves  of 
these  spontaneously  provided  data  we  are  often  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  clear  conception  of  the  morbid  changes  present  at  the 
time  of  first  seeing  the  patient.  But  in  other  cases  no  such 
data  exist ;  and  the  **  personal  equation,"  so  to  speak,  of  weight 
has  to  be  adjusted  for  the  individual  from  more  general  state- 
ments, or  from  actual  observations  founded  on  averages.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  easy ;  for  the  limits  of  variation  iu  weight 
consistent  with  healthy  even  in  the  same  individual,  liave  ^eV» 
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to  be  determinod;  and  the  extreme  limits  of  difference  in  a 
number  of  individuals  of  like  stature  are  notoriously  so  wide^ 
even  under  strictly  physiological  conditions,  as  to  render  all 
averages  inapplicable  to  the  extremes.  A  vast  series  of  obser- 
vations by  Dr.  Hutchinson  is,  from  this  cause,  of  comparatively 
small  value  to  the  clinical  observer  as  furnishing  a  standard  of 
health,  it  being  necessary  to  allow  for  great  variations  in  both 
directions  from  the  mean  weight  corresponding  to  stature ;  but 
perhaps  the  following  condensed  summary  may  be  adopted  as 
an  approximation  to  the  actual  truth : — 

A  man  of  5  feet  should  weigh  from   8  to   9  stone. 

„        6  ft.  3  in.  „  9  „  10    „ 

6  ft  6  in.  „  10  „  11    „ 

„        6ft.  9in.  „  11.,  12J„ 

»        6  ft.  „  12„14    „ 

These  numbers  (as  already  stated)  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
being  more  than  approximations  to  a  normal  standard  of  rela- 
tion, subject  to  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation  in  both 
directions.  In  applying  them  to  an  individual  case  it  will  be 
well  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life-history  of  the 
patient  in  respect  of  height  and  weight  proportion,  if  not  in  ex- 
act figures,  at  least  in  such  terms  as  may  be  conventionally  well 
enough  understood  for  practical  purposes.  Supposing,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  patient  is  a  well-grown  man,  vei^ging  towards 
the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  in  advancing  age  evidently 
tending  to  accumulate  fat  in  the  abdominal  wall  and  elsewhere, — 
Was  he  always  ''  stout"  (in  the  sense  of  his  present  condition), 
or  was  he,  as  a  youth,  "thin,"  or  "slender,"  or  "wiry,"  or  "a 
light  weight"  1  All  of  these  are  expressions  well  undenitood  by 
most  men  as  conveying  easily-appreciable  relations  of  bodily 
conformation,  and  the  last  of  them  might  even  lead  to  more  exact 
statements  tending  to  determine  the  precise  time  of  life  when 
the  sense  of  an  increasing  burden  of  flesh  became  manifest  as  a 
subjective  fact.  In  the  growing  period  of  the  body  it  is  quite 
common  to  say  of  persons  of  slender  habit,  that  they  "  shot  up 
very  fsust,"  t.0.,  that  the  increase  in  height  did  not  carry  corres- 
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ponding  breadth  along  with  it  in  boyhood  ;  and  this  expression, 
or  something  like  it,  is  often  used  bj  mothers  as  indicating  a 
fear  or  misgiving  that  the  phthisical  tendency,  either  as  a  dia- 
thesis, or  even  as  an  actual  disease,  may  have  existed  or  been 
manifested  at  an  early  period  of  life.  ''  Wiry,"  again,  is  gene- 
ndly  open  to  a  different  interpretation;  it  oorresponds,  in  a 
man,  to  what  in  a  woman  would  be  called  (but  not,  of  course, 
by  herself  or  her  friends)  "  scraggy,"  or  "  raw-boned  " ;  viz.,  a 
physical  conformation  in  which  bone  and  muscle  predominate, 
and  the  whole  organisation  indicates  a  robust  and  active  rather 
than  a  graceful  or  refined  personal  presence ;  but,  nevertheless, 
a  bodily  organisation  perfectly  sound  in  essentials,  and  eminently 
fit,  from  its  very  hardness  and  angularity,  to  do  rough  work  in 
the  battle  of  life.  ''Thin,"  or  ''slender,"  in  a  man,  perhaps 
conveys  the  trace  of  an  imputation  of  physical  inferiority,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  expressions  may  be  perfectly  indifferent 
as  regards  previous  health  or  disease.  The  physical  opposites 
of  these  bodily  states,  within  the  limits  of  health,  are  usually 
conveyed  by  the  expressions  "  lusty,"  or  "  stout,"  or  "  in  good 
condition,"  and  a  little  good-humoured  allusion,  half  in  joke, 
will  often  elicit  most  important  facts  for  the  physician ;  indeed, 
b^^inners  would  do  well  to  study  the  facetious  vocabulary  of 
Prince  Hal,  as  applied  to  that  great  impersonation  of  vigorous 
and  humorous  rotundity — Falstaff,  in  the  pages  of  Shakespere.^ 
In  women,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  still  reason  to  be 
caieful  about  appearances,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  not  to 
give  offence  by  a  too  abrupt  or  coarsely-worded  question;  but 
with  a  little  tact  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 

i**Kliig  Henry  lY,**  Pari  I.— The  converse  of  the  character  of  that 
Inttj  knig;ht,  who  might  be  tuppoeed  to  be  the  original  of  the  proverb, 
**  Langh  and  grow  fat,*'  will  be  found  in  Csesar'a  remark  on  Caadnt 
as  a  probable  oonipirator,  and  "dangerous/*  on  account  of  his  "lean 
and  hungry  look,"  his  much  thought  and  reading ;  his  keen  penetra- 
tioQ  "quite  through  the  deeds  of  men;*'  and  his  contempt  of  personal 
gratification  and  amusement.  A  perfect  type  of  what  would  be  styled 
in  <dd  medical  language  the  "bilious,"  or  rather  "  atrabilious,**  or  "  melan- 
eholic  temperament.** — See  "Julius  Cssar,**  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
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facts  in  a  round-about  waj,  and  even  without  using  tbe  sickly 
French  slang  of  ''embonpoint,"  which  is  supposed  bj  some  to 
be  speciallj  polite  language  as  applied  to  ladies  of  a  somewhat 
too  large  and  substantial  physique.  But  in  all  these  inquiries 
and  observations  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  experience  of 
jcars,  and  the  critical  appreciation  of  the  human  form  under  a 
great  variety  of  conditions,  normal  and  abnormal,  gives  to  the 
physician  in  many  cases  a  power  akin  to  that  of  the  artist,  in- 
communicable by  words ;  an  instinct  of  divination,  so  to  speak, 
by  which  the  true  character  and  the  history  of  the  organism 
may  be  read  in  the  external  features  and  physical  characteristics; 
and  this,  not  only  as  to  health  and  disease,  but  as  to  all  the 
leading  elements  of  character. 

There  is  one  remark  that  will  not,  perhaps,  quite  readily 
occur  to  the  superficial  observer,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  the 
widest  possible  application  to  the  subject  of  body-weight,  and  of 
the  greatest  significance  in  respect  to  the  physiognomy  of 
disease.  It  is  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  to  think  of  great  and 
small  body-weight  as  being  really  opposed  or  contrasted  con- 
ditions, just  as  we  think  of  giants  and  dwarfs  as  opposed  or  con- 
trasted in  respect  of  statui-e  and  general  bulk.  But  this  is  a 
false,  or  at  least  a  misleading  analogy;  for  while  a  son  of  Anak 
may  be  in  every  way  as  healthy  and  as  well  propoi-tioned  as  a 
General  Tom  Thumb,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  excessive 
any  more  than  defective  body-weight,  per  se,  as  a  mere  question 
of  big  or  little.  Up  to  a  cei*tain  i>oint,  indeed,  and  within  the 
limits  of  strict  physiological  health,  the  increase  of  bulk  may 
be  a  mere  question  of  degree;  e.g.^  a  man  of  medium  stature 
may  be  HO  lbs.  in  weight,  or  he  may  be  180,  or  even,  perhaps, 
200  lbs. ;  if  the  proportion  of  all  the  more  important  or  essential 
bodily  parts  is  fairly  preserved,  e.g.,  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
to  the  bones,  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  to  the 
external  structure,  and  of  the  cavities  to  the  viscera,  there  will 
not  be  necessarily,  at  least,  any  appreciable  impairment  of 
function,  or  any  disease.  But  the  tendency  of  extremes  in  both 
directions  is  very  apt  to  be  towards  impaired  function,  and 
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therefore  towards  actual  or  proximate  structural  disease.  And 
in  the  case  of  excessive  corpulence,  still  more  than  that  of 
excessive  emaciation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  morbid  tendency, 
once  implanted,  is  apt  to  be  progressive;  the  functions  and 
structores  that  are  oppressed  by  the  abnormal  growth  of  fatty 
tissue  being  thereby  permanently,  though  very  gradually,  altered, 
so  that  most  of  the  tissues  visibly  degenerate,  and  what  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  an  ht^pertrophy  of  the  bodily  fi'ame  becomes, 
in  a  most  genuine  and  physiological  sense,  a  true  atrophy  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  vital  parts  of  it.  Thus,  fatty 
atrophy  of  the  hearty  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  Uver  and 
kidney,  and  of  other  important  organs  and  parts,  is  extremely 
common  in  cases  of  excessive  corpulence ;  and  the  blood  itself, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  think,  undergoes  in  such  cases  a  kind 
of  relative  atrophy,  both  its  amount  and  its  nutritious  quality 
being  more  or  less  impaired.  Hence  the  old  and  probably  cor- 
rect observation  derived  from  the  days  of  large  blood-lettings, 
that  stout  subjects  (in  the  sense  of  corjmlent)  do  not  bear  loss 
of  blood  nearly  so  well  as  those  of  more  slender  bodily  constitu- 
tion. It  is  also  notorious  that  such  subjects  often  succumb 
much  mora  readily  to  fevers  and  other  exhausting  diseases  than 
those  of  "wiry"  frame,  or  even  those  who,  from  defectively 
slender  development,  may  have  appeared  to  be  of  a  much  inferior 
physique.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  thereforo,  that  any  amount  of 
external  fat  beyond  a  fair  average  is,  physiologically  speaking, 
advantageous  to  the  possessor.  And  it  is  just  at  the  period  of 
life  when  the  first  traces  of  senile  decay  begin,  that  the  embar- 
rassment caused  by  an  excess  of  rotundity  is  most  apt  to  tell 
upon  the  constitution.  Generally  speaking,  a  moderate  accumu- 
lation of  fat  up  to  the  age  of  40,  or  even  45,  is  wholesome  rather 
than  otherwise;  and  if  associated  with  a  broad  chest,  well- 
developed  and  active  muscles,  an  energetic  character,  and  a 
healthy  respiration  and  circulation,  will  tend  to  long  life,  even 
if  the  digestion  should  be,  as  often  happens,  rather  feeble.  But 
increase  of  fat  to  a  notable  degree  beyond  the  middle  term  of 
life  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  implying  a  "pxo- 
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babilitj  of  vital  and  dynamic  conditions  of  nutrition  tending  to 
precipitate  the  process  of  the  senile  decay.  And  anything  like 
marked  obesity  persisting  to,  or  increasing  at,  the  age  of  60  is  a 
manifest  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  that  age  which  has  been 
characterised  as  that  of  the  "  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon."  On 
the  whole,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  *'  spare  ** 
constitution  of  body,  if  it  be  free  from,  or  escape,  the  risks  in- 
cidental to  actual  disease  in  childhood  and  adolescence,  is  not 
in  reality  more  favourable  to  long  life  than  any  considerable 
amount  of  &t.  There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject;  but  the 
medical  observation  of  mankind  in  general  shows  that,  as  in 
Pharaoh's  dream,  it  often  happens  that  ''  the  ill-favoured  and 
lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  well-favoured  and  fat  kine." 
And  the  spontaneous  and  instinctive  expression  of  the  late  Mr. 
Banting  as  to  his  excessive  fatty  envelope,  viewing  it,  as  he  did, 
as  a  "  parasite  "  destructive  both  to  health  and  comfort,  is  not 
80  far  removed  from  truth  as  are  many  popular  estimates  of  this 
condition  of  body. 

The  ideal  of  a  sound  and  perfectly  organised  bodily  structure 
at  the  various  ages  of  life  has  been  so  beautifully  presented  to 
us  in  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture,  that 
every  medical  student  or  physician  who  desires  to  keep  his  eye 
and  mind  in  training  would  do  well  to  spend  an  hour  now  and 
then  in  a  gallery  of  casts  or  marbles,  and  to  compare  the  perfect 
forms  coming  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  Thor- 
waldsen  or  Canova,  with  those  habitually  seen  in  the  hospital  or 
consulting-room.  He  will  then  come  to  appreciate  by  his  senses 
what  is  simply  a  physiological  and,  indeed,  a  physical  fact,  that 
there  is  an  ideal  relation  of  size  and  form  as  between  every 
separate  part  of  the  human  body ;  and  that  every  outward  and 
inward  structure  contributes  an  exactly-balanced  proportion  to 
tlie  whole  visible  result.  The  study  of  this  proportion,  as 
affected  by  disease,  and  as  modified  by  action  and  suffering) 
constitutes  the  physiognomy  of  disease. 

In  spare  habits,  or  when  there  is  a  reasonable  siispicion,  d 
priori,  of    phthisical  atrophy,   the  following    points  require 
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to  be  observed,  especially  in  early  adult  life.  The  presence 
of  "clubbing"  of  the  finger  ends,  or  of  undue  curvature 
of  the  nails;  the  red  line  on  the  gums,  said  to  be  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  tubercular  disease ;  the  peculiar  momen- 
taiy  starting  and  elevation  of  the  skin  produced  by  a  tap 
of  the  finger  point  over  the  costal  cartilages,  and  de- 
scribed as  "myoidema'';  any  undue,  and  especially  any  uni- 
lateral, flattening  below  the  clavicles,  or  deformity  elsewhere 
of  the  chest,  and  any  inequality,  or  want  of  symmetry,  in  the 
respiratory  movements ;  any  rapid  and  too  easy  flushing  of  the 
&oe,  and  especially  that  limited  flush  of  the  cheek  with  pallid 
complexion  generally,  which  denotes  fever  in  an  exhausted  con- 
stitution ;  any  or  all  of  these  may  in  particular  cases  be  valuable 
indications  of  truly  morbid  emaciation.^     In  infants  and  chil- 

^  These  snbjecta  are  referred  to  in  detail  under  the  seotioni  on  the  Nails- 
(p.  107),  General  signs  of  Pyrexia  (p.  70),  Onms  (Chap,  xi.),  and  in  those  deal- 
ing with  the  physical  examination  of  the  Chest  (chap,  xri,  part  1).  Myoidema 
is  the  name  first  applied  by  Dr.  Lawson  Tait  (*' Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Sdenoe,"  voL  52,  p.  316)  to  a  phenomenon  observed  long  ago  by  Drs.  Graves  and 
8t(d»s  ("  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,"  voL  5,  p.  70),  as  probably  characteristic 
in  some  degree  of  phthincal  emaciation,  and  as  being  found  most  frequently 
"in  incipient  phthins  over  the  seat  of  the  irritation  " — i,e,,  on  the  side 
first  affected  and  in  the  supra-clavicular  region.  According  to  Dr.  Tait,  the 
agn  attends  especially  the  toflening  stage  of  tubercle.  "  After  each  stroke  of 
the  ends  of  the  fingers "  (say  the  first  discoverers  of  this  sign)  "a  number  of 
little  tomonrs  appeared,  answering  exactly  to  the  number  and  situation  of 
tike  pomts  of  the  fingers,  when  they  had  struck  the  integuments  of  the  chest. 
These  having  oontiniied  visiUe  for  a  few  moments,  subsided,  but  could  be 
again  made  to  appear  on  repeating  the  percussion."  [My  observations,  in 
very  numerous  instances,  lead  me  to  concur  with  the  original  description 
here  given  more  closely  than  with  the  details  of  fact  and  of  procedure  in  Dr. 
Lawson  Tait*s  paper.  In  particular,  I  have  found  that  the  "little  tumours" 
of  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  more  important  part 
of  myoidema,  are  produced  more  easily,  and  with  far  less  risk  of  fallacy^ 
when  the  percussion  is  made,  not  over  a  voluntary  muscle  at  all,  but  over  the 
anterior  costal  cartilages.  The  name  therefore  seems,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
misnomer,  if  it  is  intended  thereby  to  suggest  that  the  contraction  of  the 
fibrillar  of  voluntary  muscle  has  anything  to  do  with  the  more  distinctive 
phenomena.  The  "little  tumours'*  are  quite  evidently  due  to  a  temporary 
oontraction  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  skin  itself,  similar  in  kind  to  those  of 
the  dartos  on  pinching  the  scrotum.  I  believe  the  phenomenon,  thus  inter- 
preted, to  hMve  Bome,  but  bj  no  means  a  pathognomonic,  nf^^cano^. — 
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dren,  sometimes  also  in  adults,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe 
emaciated  limbs  and  face,  with  an  enlarged  abdomen  (almost 
always  a  sign  of  grave,  often  tubercular,  disease).  And  in 
very  young  infants  the  presence  of  emaciation  generally,  with  a 
retracted  abdomen,  and  a  large  head,  the  anterior  fontanelle  (if 
still  open)  being  protruded  instead  of  depressed,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  signs  of  the  gravest  import,  as  tending  to  reveal  disease 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  even  should  the  symptoms  other- 
wise be  obscure  or  wanting ;  still  more,  if  these  indications  are 
accompanied  by  peculiarities  of  expression,  or  abnormal  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  (strabismus,  nystagmus)  or  of  the  pupils ;  or 
by  the  phenomenon  described  by  Trousseau  as  the  "  tache  o6r6- 
brale,"  and  considered  by  him  to  denote  fever  with  a  cerebral  or 
meningeal  lesion.^ 

A  condition  fi*equently,  but  not  necessarily,  associated  with 
the  phthisical  or  morbidly  emaciated  habit,  is  Ancsmia;  a  term 
which  has  been  variously  defined,  but  which  may  be  taken  as 
corresponding  in  general  not  so  Diuch  with  diminution  in  the 
absolute  quantity  of  the  blood  as  with  depreciation  of  its 
quality;  a  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  a  more  or 
less  considerable  fall  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood-corpusdes. 
And  of  course  of  the  colouring  matter.  Physiognomically  con- 
sidered, anasmia  is  recognised  chiefly  or  exclusively  by  this  last 
character;  and  the  most  marked  examples  of  it  are  those  in 
which  emaciation,  though  perhaps  present  more  or  less,  is  not 
extrema  If,  indeed,  the  blood  is  simply  reduced  in  quantity 
SA  a  part  of  the  general  emaciation,  but  remains  not  greatly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  tissues  (as  in  many  cases  of  phthisical 
emaciation),   the   characters  of  ansemia  will   not   be    at    all 

• 

^  On  drawing  the  back  of  the  nail  or  the  blnnt  end  of  a  pencil  along  the 
•kin,  we  find,  in  the  healthy  subject,  that  a  momentary  whiteness  of  the  part 
is  followed  after  a  time  by  a  distinct  red  streak.  Bat  in  certain  states  this 
redness  is  much  more  easily  produced,  and  is  likewise  very  much  more  in- 
tense and  i)er8i8tent;  it  is  to  this  excessive  redness  that  the  term  tache 
■dr^brale  is  applied,  from  its  being  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  acute  men- 
ingitis. But  it  iM  now  quite  certain  that  it  may  be  found  equally  in  many 
cases  of  enteric  fever,  and  in  certain  other  diseased  conditions. 
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strikingly  present.  The  lips  will  remain  well  coloured,  and  the 
mucous  membranes  may  even  be  morbidly  congested  in  such  a 
condition.  But  when,  along  with  only  a  moderate  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  solid  soft  tissues,  and  without  any  circum- 
stance tending  to  the  local  determination  of  blood,  there  is  a  great 
reduction  in  the  qtudity  of  the  latter,  the  consequences  as  regards 
the  appearance  of  the  patient  are  very  striking.  There  is  in 
the  first  place  an  extremely  pallid  hue  of  the  whole  surface,  and 
especially  of  the  face ;  lips  not  quite  so  pale  as  the  rest  of  the 
countenance,  but  entirely  devoid  of  their  natural  rosy  hue ;  the 
conjnnctivse  of  the  eyelids  similarly  pale;  the  ocular  conjunctivae 
bluish,  from  the  shining  through  of  the  choroid :  and  all  these 
characteristics  brought  out  the  more  remarkably  in  dark  com- 
plexions, inasmuch  as  the  tints  which  depend  not  on  blood  but 
on  pigment  may  be  unchanged.  Thus  the  skin  may  be  nearly 
as  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse,  and  yet  there  may  be  dark  circles 
(chloasma)  roimd  the  eyes  or  on  the  brow;  or  the  natural 
diffused  pigment  of  the  whole  surface  may  be  so  exaggerated 
as  to  give  to  certain  parts  of  it  almost  the  appearance  of  the 
skin  of  a  negro  or  mulatto  (the  so-called  '^  bronzed  skin "  or 
''Addison's  disease."  Seep.  105).  But  in  cases  of  ansemia, 
pure  and  simple,  there  is  usually  no  special  pigmentary  change, 
and  the  whole  external  characteidstics  suggest  merely  an  unduly 
watery  or  much  impoverished  blood.  The  skin  is  cool,  and  the 
tongue  may  be  clean,  though  extremely  pale ;  there  is  often  a 
little  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  and  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
ankles ;  it  may  be  (as  in  Bright's  disease)  even  genei*al  dropsy 
of  the  entire  subcutaneous  tissues.  The  muscles  are  fiabby 
rather  than  much  reduced  in  bulk ;  the  expression  is  that  of 
great  languor,  but  not  of  suffering  or  of  anxiety ;  if  the  texture 
of  the  skin  is  fine  and  delicate,  the  blue  veins  may  be  seen 
below  the  surface,  but  reduced  very  much  in  volume  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal ;  and  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  there  is 
found  the  well-known  humming  of  the  "  anaemic  murmur"  or 
"bruit  de  diable."  A  special  variety  of  this  state  of  pure 
<^n»fniii.  is  chlorosis,  in  which  greatly  disordered  or  absolutely 
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arrested  menstruation  in  young  girls  is  attended  by  all  the 
circumstances  above  noted,  often  with  a  very  remarkably  green 
tint  of  the  complexion  (as  the  name  implies).  In  all  these 
cases  the  blood,  tested  accurately  by  Malassez*s  instrument  or 
by  the  hsemochromom^tre,  shows  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
colouring  matter,  or  of  corpuscles,  equal  to  one-third,  one-half^ 
or  even  more;  and  in  this  way  a  physiognomic  sign,  which 
formerly  could  only  be  stated  in  general  terms,  can  now  be 
reduced  to  most  accurate  expression,  and  made  subservient  to 
exact  observation  as  to  the  progress  of  disease  or  the  results  of 
treatment.    (See  Chapter  ix.) 

When  this  anaemic  condition  is  recognised,  we  must  never 
rest  satisfied  in  the  investigation  of  the  case  till  we  have  done 
our  best  to  ascertain  the  pix)bable  cause.  We  inquire  for  the 
history  of  any  haemorrhages  or  any  of  the  less  obvious  forms  of 
loss  of  blood  described  elsewhere  (Chap,  ix.)  A  similar  deterior- 
ation may  result  from  the  chronic  influence  of  the  malarial  fevers, 
for  example,  or  from  the  recent  occurrence  of  some  acute  illness 
from  which  the  patient's  system  has  not  fully  recovered.  But 
too  often  such  anaemia  is  only  symptomatic  of  the  serious 
inroads  of  tubercular,  syphilitic,  malignant,  or  renal  disease, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  urine  is  so  important  in  all  appar- 
ently causeless  forms  of  anaemia  that  it  must  never  be  neglected. 
Present  or  past  suppuration  of  a  chronic  character  may  likewise 
be  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the  blood :  the  extreme 
pallor  and  the  wax-like  appearance  of  patients  suffering  from 
the  lardaceous,  waxy,  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera 
usually  arise  from  such  prolonged  suppurations,  but  this  dis- 
order may  also  be  due  to  less  obvious  causes.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  frequently  guides  to  the  diagnosis 
of  Leukaemia  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  spleen;  or  the 
general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  suggest  the 
presence  of  Hodgkin's  disease  as  the  cause  of  the  persistent 
anaemia.  But  after  eliminating  all  these  causes  of  the  de- 
terioration, we  may  still  And  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
simple  Progressive  pernicious  ancemia,  the  origin  and  pathology 
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of  which  stdll  remain  obscure,  while  the  tendency  to  death  is 
▼ery  marked. 

The  converse  of  anaemia,  in  medical  language  still  current, 
is  Plethora ;  a  condition  which  has  had  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for  in  medical  pathology  and  treatment.  But  plethora,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  morbid  excess  of  blood,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  hold  its  place  among  recognised  pathological  states  at  the 
present  day ;  fulness  of  blood,  in  other  words,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  morbid  imless  there  is  some  other  pathological 
change  either  as  r^;ards  its  quality  or  its  distribution.  The 
condition  to  which  the  name  plethoric  is  usually  applied  is  one 
in  which  there  is  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  smaller  veins  of  the 
soiface,  giving  to  it,  especially  in  the  face  and  nose,  the 
mbicund  and  "port-winey"  appearance  suggestive  of  the  days 
when  two  bottles  of  that  luscious  stimulant  were  regarded  as  a 
moderate  allowance  for  a  gentleman  at  an  after-dinner  sitting. 
This  peculiarity  of  countenance,  as  well  as  the  plethoric  and 
well-fed  condition  generally,  when  occurring  in  persons  (espe- 
cially males)  past  the  middle  term  of  life,  particularly  if  associ- 
ated with  hereditary  predisposition  or  with  known  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  has  been  r^;ardod  as  among  the  notes  of  the 
gouty  habit  or  diathesis,  and  also,  along  with  a  short  and 
thick  neck,  as  among  the  predispositions  to  apoplexy. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
containing  vessels,  in  one  of  its  aspects  allied  to  ansemia,  in 
another  to  plethora — that,  namely,  which,  attended  with  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  and  rapid  depression  of  the  powers  of  life, 
corresponds  with  the  so-called  ''collapse"  or  "algide"  stage  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  In  so  far  as  this  condition  can  be  here  dealt 
with,  it  may  be  r^arded  as  one  in  which  a  highly-concentrated 
blood  encounters  resistance  in  being  driven  through  the  capil- 
laries; the  great  mass  of  the  blood,  therefore,  tending  to 
accumulate  in  the  venous  system,  and  producing  congestion, 
and  even  ecchymosis,  by  rupture  of  the  smaller  veins.  It  has 
been  shown  by  chemical  analysis  that  the  blood  in  this  condi- 
tion has  lost  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  water  and  alWmiSii) 
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owing  to  the  enormously  rapid  and  copious  discharges  from  the 
intestinal  canal ;  but  the  blood  corpuscles  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  vessels.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strange  combination 
of  shrivelling  of  most  of  the  textures  of  the  body  from  loss  of  fluid, 
and  persistence  of  blood-colour,  altered,  however,  in  the  direction 
of  lividity  by  deficient  aeration.  A  person  in  this  state  has  the 
skin,  especially  in  the  face  and  extremities,  of  quite  cadaverous 
coldness,  and  often  has  the  whole  attitude  and  expression  of  a 
corpse ;  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  shrivelled,  the  features  thin  and 
pinched,  the  nose  and  all  the  extremities  livid  in  a  high  degree; 
the  conjunctivae  are  bloodshot  and  ecchymosed ;  the  eyes  sunk 
in  the  orbits ;  the  tongue  and  breath  cold ;  the  respiration  and 
circulation  almost  inappreciable ;  but  there  is  no  disappearance 
of  the  external  fat,  nor  any  true  emaciation;  the  breasts, 
accordingly,  in  women,  and  the  abdomen  in  corpulent  men, 
remain  well  clothed  with  integument  even  after  death.  A 
condition  more  or  less  allied  to  this  is  seen  in  some  cases  of 
acute  peritonitis,  tending  rapidly  to  death,  as  in  perforation  of 
the  bowels,  which,  like  cholera,  may  cause  death  by  collapse  in 
a  few  hours,  though,  of  course,  without  the  excessive  evacua- 
tions above  referred  to. 

The  traditional  description  of  the  so-called  Fades  ffippocraiica 
is  not  very  far  removed  in  some  of  its  details  from  the  state 
of  acute  collapse  as  above  described,  and  has  been  so  often 
formulated  in  one  shape  or  other  by  compilers,  as  conveying 
the  elements  of  a  fatal  prognosis,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
transcribe  the  words  from  the  original  source  : — "  a  sharp  nose, 
hollow  eyes,  collapsed  temples ;  the  ears  cold,  contracted,  and 
their  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin  about  the  forehead  rough, 
distended,  and  parched;  the  colour  of  the  whole  face  green, 
black,  livid,  or  lead-coloured."  But  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
consult  the  other  physiognomic  details  in  Sec.  2 — i  of  the 
Prognostics  of  Hippocrates  (Dr.  Adams'  translation,  vol.  i,  p. 
236)  for  numerous  vivid  and  picturesque  touches  which  are 
now  among  the  common-places  of  medical  observation.  And 
the  description  of  the  phthisical  body  by  Areteus  is  equally 
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dfiBerving  of  perusal,  as  a  sample  of  accurate  appreciation  of 
detailed  facts  emanating  from  remote  antiquity.  The  most 
important  facts  of  the  description  referred  to  are  as  follows, 
but  the  whole  chapter  in  the  excellent  translation  of  Dr.  Adams 
well  merits  perusal : — 

"  Voioe  hoane ;  neck  slightiybent,  tender,  not  flexible,  somewhat  extended; 
fingen  slender,  but  joints  thick ;  of  the  bones  alone  the  figure  remains,  for 
the  fleshy  parts  are  wasted  ;  the  nails  of  the  fingers  crooked,  their  pulps  are 
shrivelled  and  flat,  for,  owing  to  the  loss  of  flesh,  they  neither  retain  their 
tension  nor  rotundity ;  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  nails  are  bent, 
namely,  because  it  is  the  compact  flesh  at  their  points  which  is  intended  as 
a  rapport  to  them  ;  and  the  tension  thereof  is  like  that  of  the  solids.  Nose 
sharp,  slender ;  cheeks  prominent  and  red ;  eyes  hollow,  brilliant  and 
glittering ;  swollen,  pale,  or  livid  in  the  countenance  ;  the  slender  parts 
of  the  jaws  rest  on  the  teeth,  as  if  smiling;  otherwise  of  a  cadaverous  aspect. 
So  also  in  all  other  respects ;  slender,  without  flesh ;  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
imperceptible  ;  not  a  vestige  of  the  mammse,  the  nipples  only  to  be  seen  ; 
one  may  not  only  ootrnt  the  ribs  themselves,  but  also  easily  trace  them  to  their 
terminations;  for  even  the  articulations  at  the  vertebrse  are  quite  visible  ; 
and  their  connections  with  the  sternum  are  also  manifest ;  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  hollow  and  rhomboidal,  agreeably  to  the  configuration  of  the  bone  ; 
hypoehondriae  region  lank  and  retracted ;  the  abdomen  and  flanks  contigu- 
ous to  the  spine.  Joints  clearly  developed,  prominent,  devoid  of  flesh,  so 
also  with  the  tibia,  ischium,  and  humerus ;  the  spine  of  the  vertebrae, 
formerly  hollow,  now  protrudes,  the  muscles  on  either  side  being  wasted  ; 
the  whole  shoulder-blades  apparent  like  the  wings  of  birds.  If  in  these  casea 
disoidsr  of  the  bowels  supervene,  they  are  in  a  hopeless  state.  But,  if  a 
ibkvoiirahle  change  take  place,  symptoms  the  opposite  of  those  fatal  onea 
occur. " — Areiaus,  Catues  and  Sj/mpUnnt  of  Chronic  JHieasa,  Book  L,  Chapter 
vuL,  On  Phthitii. 

In  association  with  the  various  atrophic  and  anaemic  states- 
aboTe  referred  to,  we  have  to  consider  the  physiognomic  import 
of  another  much  abused  word,  around  which,  as  around  the 
words  ''diathesis"  and  "temperament,"  a  great  deal  of  very 
obscure  pathology  has  been  made  to  revolve.  Cachexia^  in  its. 
original  and  etymological  sense  (icaic<$s  and  l^is),  means  any  bad 
or  defective  habit  of  body — IwhitM  deprawUiu — ^usually  the 
result^  not  the  cause,  of  disease.  The  term  "habit"  here 
implies,  of  course,  chronicity;  and  the  word  cachexia  is, 
Moordizigly,  one  consecrated  by  usage  to  the  definition  of  BlUto^ 
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cbaracteriaed  by  chronic  lesions  of  nutrition,  as  opposed  to  the 
fevers  and  acute  diseases.  In  the  systematic  nosologies — 
Cullen's  for  example — the  duhexia  form  an  order  including  all 
chronic  diseases  of  nutrition  which  are  not  strictly  local,  and 
not  obviously  associated  with  fever.  Hence  cancers,  dropsies, 
ricketty  affections  of  the  bones  in  childhood,  and  above  all,  the 
various  types  of  glandular,  articular,  pulmonary,  cutaneous 
diseases,  known  either  as  scrofulous  or  tubercular,  are  com- 
monly enumerated  among  the  cachexies;  and  more  modem 
authors  add  gout,  rheumatism,  scurvy,  and  syphilis  to  the  list. 
But  the  use  of  the  thermometer  tends  very  much  to  break 
down  the  distinction  between  the  febrile  and  the  non-febrile 
diseases — between  the  pyrexiae  and  cachexicB;  and  in  some  of 
the  latter,  e.g.  in  tubercular  diseases  and  in  syphilis,  the  febrile 
element,  though  spread  over  longer  periods  of  time,  and  there- 
fore less  intense  as  a  rule,  is  quite  as  really,  if  not  invariably, 
associated  with  many  of  the  nutritive  changes  as  in  the  pyrexiae 
commonly  so  called.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  essential  nature  of  a  cachexia  to  dif- 
ferentiate it  pathologically  from  a  fever,  or  from  an  acute 
disease  like  pneumonia.  There  is,  it  is  true,  the  element  of 
Xime,  implied  in  the  long  duration  and  very  gradual  evolution 
of  the  disease;  but  the  relation  of  the  local  changes  to  the 
constitutional  disease  is,  in  the  cachexia  as  in  the  fever,  a 
matter  of  inference  from  the  study  of  the  whole  of  the  pheno- 
mena ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit,  a  priori,  that  a  specific, 
and  latent,  constitutional  taint  always  precedes  and  determines 
the  local  affection.  The  safe  rule  of  physiognomic  diagnosis 
here  is,  to  make  the  discovery  of  a  cachexia  (as  of  a  diathesis) 
an  inference  from  individual  facts  actually  observed  and 
verified  in  the  particular  case;  not  a  general  formula  such 
as  is  often  implied  under  the  terms  scrofulous,  strumous, 
syphilitic,  gouty,  or  cancerous  cachexia.  It  may  be  easily 
admitted,  indeed,  that  these  cachectic  states  actually  exist  in 
connection  with  the  diseases  named;  but  what  is  not  so 
easily  admitted  is  the  proof  of  the  cachexia  apart  from  all 
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positive  manifestatioiiB  of  actual  disease  of  the  special  kind 
implied  in  its  name. 

The  following  brief  indications,  however,  may  be  noted  as 
r^ards  particular  types  of  cachexia.  In  the  ScrofuUmt  or 
«lrttiiioti«  variety,  as  also  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  adult,  there  may  be  found  evidences  of 
defective  nutrition,  or  emaciation,  extending  back  to  childhood, 
and  modifying  the  entire  form  of  the  skeleton,  as  well  as  the 
int^^ment.  A  slender  form,  and  a  narrow  or  deformed  chest 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  cicatrices  of  glandular  abscesses,  or  of 
sinuses  connected  with  the  bones ;  a  delicate,  pale  skin,  or 
one  marked  by  traces  of  eruptions  on  the  scalp  or  elsewhere ; 
often  with  retarded  puberty,  and  imperfectly  developed  organs 
of  sex ;  flabby  muscles,  attenuated  bones,  and  relatively  large 
(sonietimes  anchylosed  or  actively  diseased)  joints.  The  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  may  be  increased  in  bulk,  from  waxy  en- 
largement of  the  liver;  or  the  whole  abdomen,  from  disease  of 
the  peritoneum  or  mesenteric  glands.  The  patient  is  commonly 
more  or  less  anaemic,  and  is  often  (sometimes  periodically)  sub- 
ject to  febricula  (hectic). 

In  the  Gouty  habit  there  is  frequently  no  cachexia,  properly 
speaking,  at  all  appreciable  until  the  middle  term  of  life  is 
reached,  or  past.  There  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  all  the  indica- 
tions of  strong  vitality,  robust  conformation,  and  great  bodily 
and  mental  activity.  At  a  certain  period  of  life,  however 
(prematurely  or  not),  the  ordinary  signs  of  ageing  occur ;  and 
along  with  these  (and  with  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  in 
women)  comes  an  increase  of  obesity,  or  the  plethoric  develop- 
ment of  the  facial  veins  (described  above) ;  eruptions  on  the 
skin ;  varicose  veins  in  the  lower  extremities ;  manifestly 
diminished  energy,  and  sometimes  oppression  of  breathing. 
Preceding  or  succeeding  these  signs  may  occur  the  special 
deformities  due  to  the  local  deposits  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints  of 
the  toes  and  fingers,  or  (as  Dr.  Garrod  has  remarked)  in  the  lobes 
of  the  ears.  The  peripheral  arteries  often  present  at  this  stage 
well-marked  senile  degeneration.     There  are,  however,  ixot  «i 
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few  exceptions  to  these  remarks ;  and  the  gouty  habit  may 
even  concur  with,  or  follow,  the  scrofulous  cachexia,  as  age 
advances.     (Compare  section  at  p.  114.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Tery  definite  cachexia  can  be  said 
to  accompany  Cancerous  disease,  apart  from  the  local  develop- 
ments of  it  in  the  organs,  and  their  consequences.  But  in  the 
maj(»ity  of  cases  of  gastric,  hepatic,  omental,  or  uterine  cancer, 
and  in  not  a  few  mammary  and  other  external  cancerous 
growths,  there  are  either  extreme  emaciation  and  ansemia,  or 
persistence  of  the  external  fat  with  flabby  integuments,  and  a 
peculiar  sallow  pale  complexion;  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance at  the  same  time  indicating  habitual  sufiering  and  great 
despondency  of  mind. 

Dropnco/ cachexia  is  most  frequently  associated  with  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidney.  It  is  marked  by  great  pallor,  a  languid 
expression  without  sufiering,  unless  from  difficulty  of  breathing; 
often  puffiness  of  the  face  and  eyelids;  absence  of  fever,  and 
an  almost  perfecUy  dry,  cool  skin,  sometimes  of  fine,  semi- 
transparent  texture,  at  other  times  locally  thickened  and  even 
wrinkled  or  furrowed  from  the  efiects  of  long-continued  dropsical 
efiiisions,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  scrotum,  and  loins. 

It  does  not  appear  at  all  clear  (notwithstanding  the  well- 
known  description  by  Dr.  Todd  of  the  ''rheumatic  diathesis"), 
that  either  in  acute  or  chronic  Eheumatism  there  is  any  defin- 
able cachexia  or  physiognomic  peculiarity  of  bodily  conformation, 
apart  from  the  more  obvious  history  and  consequences  of  the 
disease. 

In  RickeU,  there  is  a  precursory  or  incubative  stage  of 
impaired  general  health  or  cachexia  (according  to  Sir  William 
Jenner,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1860,  YoL  I.)  extend- 
ing usually  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
infant's  life.  More  or  less  emaciation  takes  place,  and  the 
movements  indicate  languor  and  peevishness  or  moroseness, 
perhaps  with  hot  skin  and  a  degree  of  low  febrile  irritation. 
By  and  by  it  is  observed  that  the  natural  impulse  of  healthy 
children  to  play  about,  does  not  exist ;  the  child  prefers  to  lie 
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stilly  and  refuses  to  be  amused;  the  superficial  veins  become 
large,  and  the  jugular  veins  especially  are  much  dilated ;  the 
hair  continues  thin  upon  the  scalp,  and  the  fontanelle  remains 
widdj  open.  Inter-current  diseases  of  the  chest  may  occur 
even  at  this  stage,  and  may  considerably  modify  the  progress  of 
the  ricketty  cachexia ;  but  three  truly  physiognomic  characters 
are  specially  noted  by  Jenner,  as  appertaining  to,  and  distinc- 
tive o^  rickets,  even  in  advance  of  the  characteristic  deformities 
of  the  skeleton,  which  are  not  often  easily  observed  until 
the  little  patient  begins  to  walk.  The^r^^  is,  profuse  perspira- 
tion of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  especially  during 
sleep,  with  large  and  full  veins  of  the  scalp  and  sometimes 
undue  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  The  second  of  these  early 
symptoms  is  an  intolerance  of  covering  at  night ;  the  child  in- 
sisting on  kicking  the  bed-clothes  off,  and  lying  with  naked 
limbs,  so  as  to  be  ''always  catching  cold,''  according  to  the 
mother,  who  tries  in  vain  to  keep  the  infant  properly  protected. 
The  tMrd  characteristic  symptom  is  positive  suffering  when 
touched,  or  even  when  approached,  by  strangers,  obviously  from 
general  tenderness,  both  of  the  surface  and  of  the  muscles  and 
bones :  an  exaggeration  of  the  state  above  described  as  existing 
at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  this  cachexia.  "  A  child  in  health," 
says  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  ''  delights  in  movements  of  every  kind 
It  joys  to  exercise  every  muscle.  Strip  a  child  of  a  few  months 
old,  and  see  how  it  throws  its  limbs  in  every  direction ;  it  will 
raise  its  head  fi-om  the  place  where  it  lies,  coil  itself  round,  and 
grasping  a  foot  with  both  hands  thrust  it  into  its  mouth  as  far 
as  possible,  as  though  the  great  object  of  its  existence  at  that 
moment  was  to  turn  itself  inside  out.  The  child,  suffering 
severely  from  the  general  cachexia  which  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  progressive  stages  of  the  bone-disease  in  rickets, 
ceases  its  gambols;  it  lies  with  outstretched  limbs  as  quietly  as 
possible,  for  voluntary  movements  produce  pain."  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  suffering,  after  a  short  period,  is  further 
permanently  imprinted  on  the  physiognomy  in  an  aspect  not 
only  of  languor,  but  of  premature  sadness  and  sedatenesa,  aa  oS. 
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age,  the  effect  of  whidi  is  incmaed  bj  the  inability  of  the 
moBcles  to  support  the  spinal  oolonmy  which  becomes  curved 
forwards  in  the  oer\ical  region,  and  backwards  in  the  dorsaL 
The  bones  of  the  cniniiim  are  soft  and  thin,  yielding  in  some 
cases  to  pressure  like  card-board,  and  the  form  of  the  skull  is 
altered,  flattened  behind  or  at  the  vertex,  and  protuberant  in 
front  There  is  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones; 
the  ribs  are  ^  very  soft,  so  that  there  is  great  recession  of  each 
rib  where  it  joins  the  costal  cartilage  at  each  inspiration.''  It 
is  easy  to  see  in  this  description  of  the  signs  of  a  "  cacheTJa  "  a 
very  real  and  present  disease,  the  source  of  all  the  deformities 
and  permanent  alterations  in  rickets,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  as  being  themselves,  in  after  life,  physiognomic  evidence 
of  disturbed  health  and  function  during  the  period  of  childhood. 

The  SypkiUtie  cachexia  is  so  plainly  a  part  of  the  actual 
disease,  defined  and  demarcated  by  the  well-known  succession  of 
the  various  stages  and  external  and  internal  lesions,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  here  to  treat  of  it  in  detafl,  as  the  evidence 
of  its  presence  is  dealt  with  under  special  sections  in  connection 
with  the  throat,  the  skin,  the  bones,  the  joints,  ^bc.  But  in 
long  standing  cases  of  syphilis  its  deep  influence  on  the 
system  is  often  manifested,  not  merely  by  an  appearance  of  bad 
health  and  general  delicacy,  but  also  by  a  dingy,  sallow  and  somi^ 
what  discoloured  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  ftuce ;  this  may 
impart  to  such  patients  something  of  the  physiognomic  aspect 
of  malignant  disease  already  referred  ta 

In  all  bodily  conditions  invcdving  /Vner,  whether  dasaed 
among  the  specific  fevers  or  not,  there  are  certain  physiognomic 
diaracteristics  whidi  ought  to  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  physician,  not  only  as  throwing  light  on  the  diagnosis, 
but  often  also  on  the  prognosiB  and  treatment.  Thus^  in  the 
earliest  periods  there  is  the  somewhat  cQlli4p9ed  appearance,  the 
pallor,  the  shivering,  and  euih  aHterina  which  belong  to  the 
cold  stage.  At  a  later,  but  still  early,  period,  the  ftuce  is 
flushed,  the  expression  is  that  either  of  languor  or  of  pain, 
according  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  local  disease;  very  often  the 
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atdtade  indicates  restlessness,  as  when  the  patient  is  found 
OYemigbt  or  in  the  early  morning  with  the  bedclothes  tossed 
and  disordered,  and  the  body  more  or  less  exposed.  In  this 
stage  the  skin  may  be  dry  or  moist,  or  it  may  be  dry  on  the 
exposed  parts  and  moist  under  the  clothes,  or  vice  wrsd,^  In 
certain  fevers,  as  in  the  rheumatic  and  pysemic  kinds,  moisture 
of  8or£ftoe  and  often  profuse  sweating  predominate  throughout ; 
in  others,  as  in  scarlet  fever  and  most  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  a  dry 
hot  skin  is  more  characteristic  of  tlie  early  stages  up  to  the 
height  of  the  fever.  In  phthisis  and  most  of  the  fevers  accom- 
panying organic  disease,  sweats  of  considerable  intensity  alter- 
nate with  hot  and  dry  skin,  often  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  (hectic  fever).  In  fevers  accompanying 
diseases  gravely  affecting  the  respiration,  as  in  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  the  flush  on  the  cheeks  has  a  peculiar 
duskiness  or  lividity;  this  is  very  notably  the  case,  also,  in 
acute  tuberculosis.  In  some  cases  of  pysemia  the  febrile  charac- 
teristics are  associated  with  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  int^^- 
ment,  or  even  with  jaundice.  A  like  change  may  take  place 
when  the  liver  is  directly  involved  in  the  disease,  and  even  in 
some  cases  of  pneumonia.  Fevers  depending  on  septic  poisoning 
of  the  blood  are  recognised  by  the  peculiar  odour,  as  of  putre- 
fJMstion,  which  exhales  from  the  body  even  at  an  early  stage, 
before  the  cadaveric  odour  or  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death 
have  appeared;  such  cases  may  have  a  traumatic  origin,  or 
they  may  occur  spontaneously,  as  in  some  instances  of  enteric 
fever,  of  erysipelas,  of  dysentery,  and  of  septic  poisoning  from 
infection.  Fevers  depending  on  abscess,  or  upon  profuse  sup- 
puration in  connection  with  mucous  or  serous  surfaces,  are  often 

1  A  remarkable  eontrast  to  these  irregularities  of  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
tioii  in  fevers  is  to  be  found  in  most  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which,  with 
great  emaciation  and  disorder  of  nutrition  and  of  the  urinary  excretion,  the 
foifaoe  often  remains  throughout  harshly  dry  and  cool,  the  natural  perspira- 
tion, eren  under  severe  exertion,  being  suspended.  Generally  speaking,  a 
diy  skin  which  does  not  very  easily  perspire,  and  maintains  an  equable  tem- 
perature, is  the  sign  of  a  "wiry'*  frame  and  of  good  health.  Corpulent 
penoDs,  on  the  other  hand,  penpire  easily. 
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yery  specially  characterised  by  the  tendency  to  intense  and 
repeated  shiverings,  which  can  be  compared  only  to  the  com- 
mencing stage  of  the  ague-fit      A  like  disposition  to  rigors 
sometimes  follows  the  passing  of  a  catheter  or  bougie  into  the 
bladder,  and  this  without  any  appreciable  injury  done  to  the 
mucous  membrana     All  these  phenomena  may  be  fairly  in> 
eluded  in  the  range  of  physiognomic  diagnosis;  the  more  precise 
appreciation  of  temperature  through  the  thermometer  will  come 
under  consideration  hereafter  (see  Chapter  iii.).     In  all  feTers 
which  continue  for  more  than  a  brief  period,  the  tongue  becomes 
more  or  less  coated  with  a  white  or  yellow  fur;  in  the  hectic  of 
phthisis,  however,  and  in  some  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  of 
mild  intermittent,  the  tongue  remains  surprisingly  clean  and 
natural.     As  the  fever  advances  the  fur  increases,  the  papillie 
enlarge  and  become  congested,  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry,  usually  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  raphe.     At 
a  still  more  advanced  stage,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  all  over, 
brown,  and  roasted-looking,  while  incrustations  of  brown  epi- 
thelial debris  (sordes)  gather  upon  the  teeth,  alveoli,  and  lips ; 
this  condition  is  specially  characteristic  of  typhus  and  similar 
fevers,  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  generally  speaking  of  the  more 
severe  continued  fevers  from  the  middle  of  the  second  week 
onwards ;  it  yields  very  gradually  after  the  crisis,  the  fur  being 
thrown  off  sometimes  in  patches,  sometimes  more  evenly,  and 
the  natural  moisture  returning  (see  also  Chap,  xi.)   At  the  stage 
indicated  by  the  phenomena  just  described,  there  has  usually 
been  more  or  less  of  mental  disturbance,  and  the  whole  attitude 
and  manner  of  the   patient,  as   well   as  his  words,  indicate 
a   wandering  mind  and  semi  -  unconsciousness,   or    even    an 
advance  into  coma,  with  great  and  increasing  weakness;  the 
posture  being  in  the  more  extreme  cases  absolutely  prostrate  on 
the  back,  with  the  mouth  more  or  less  open,  the  eyes  half 
closed,  and  sometimes  a  film  of  dried  mucus  and  lachrymal 
secretion  on  the  conjunctivae ;  the  pupils  being  often  contracted 
so  as  to  resemble  pinholes,  and  insensible  to  light.     When  asso- 
ciated with  profuse  sweating,  or,  even  apart  firom  this,  with  cold 
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extremities  (the  febrile  heat  remaining  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  body),  the  prognosis  is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be  in  any  fever. 
A  very  unfavourable  sign  is  a  starting  or  tri^tching  movement 
of  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  (suhsultus  tendinum),  and  tremor  of 
the  muscles  generally ;  still  more  unfavourable,  if  possible,  are 
the  movements  of  the  hands  described  by  Hippocrates,  and 
reproduced  by  countless  authorities  with  more  or  less  conscious 
imitation  for  more  than  2,000  years  under  the  names  of  carpho- 
logia,  floeciUUxo^  &c. : — ''  When  in  acute  fevers,  pneumonia, 
phrenitis  (acute  delirium),  or  headache,  the  hands  are  waved 
before  the  face,  hunting  through  empty  space  as  if  gathering 
bits  of  straw,  picking  the  nap  from  the  coverlet,  or  tearing 
chaff  from  the  wall — all  such  symptoms  are  bad  and  deadly."  ^ 
The  peculiar  deadliness  of  such  symptoms,  it  may  be  remarked, 
depends  upon  the  fact  of  their  indicating  at  once  two  apparently 
contrasted  states  of  the  nervous  centres  and  especially  of  the  basal 
ganglia  and  mesencephale,  if  not  also  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
— ^viz.,  restlessness,  with  greatly  lowered,  if  not  lost,  sensibility 
to  external  impressions ;  unconsciousness,  with  disturbed  excito- 
motor  activity,  and  almost  always  with  entire  absence  of  real 
sleep  {coma  vigil) ;  the  movements  are  absolutely  automatic, 
and  yet  they  are  continuous,  being  excited  by  some  purely 
physical  irritation  of  the  motor  centres  apart  altogether  from 
consciousness,  and  acting  feebly  through  the  efferent  nerves 
upon  those  groups  of  muscles  especially  which,  in  the  normal 
condition,  exhibit  the  most  highly  differentiated  and  exquisitely 
combined  movements  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  'To  the 
same  order  of  phenomena  belong  the  constant  mutterings 
(typhomania  or  typhoid^  deliiium),  or  wordless,  and  sometimes 

^  Prognostici,  FV.;  Adams'  tranBlation,  YoL  L,  p.  238. 

'  It  ihould  be  particularly  remarked,  as  necessary  for  the  reconciliation  of 
old  and  new  terms,  that  the  word  "typhoid"  is  not  used  here  in  the  special 
and  limited  sense  given  to  it  by  Louis  and  the  French  school  of  the  present 
eentozy,  as  a  designation  of  enteric  fever,  but  in  that  larger  and  more  general 
meaning  which  it  had  from  at  least  the  time  of  Galen,  of  typhus-like 
(rv^ot,  cl^ot).  ^^rphos  and  most  of  its  derivatives,  including  typhomania, 
are  Hippoeiatio  words,  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  from  tD^oc,  smoke,  as 
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even  voiceless,  movements  of  articulation  (mussitatio)  observed 
in  the  later  stages  of  many  severe  fevers,  conveying  to  the 
mind  of  the  observer  merely  the  idea  of  unrest,  without  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  meaning  or  even  of  consciousness^  (Com> 
pare  sections  on  Delirium  and  Sleeplessness,  pp.  198  and  202.) 

The  specialties  of  physiognomic  diagnosis  bearing  on  diseases 
of  the  chest  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  (See  Dyspnoea,  Orthop- 
noea,  &c,f  Chapter  ix.). 

In  all  diseases  of  the  Nervous  system  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  observe  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the  patient,  his 
manner  of  answering  questions,  of  putting  out  his  tongue, 
speaking,  eating,  handling  feuniliar  objects,  walking,  &c  There 
should  be  no  hurry  in  making  these  observations ;  sometimes 
the  abnormal  facts  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  as  it  were ;  at 
other  times  the  disease  may  elude  observation  altogether,  until 
brought  into  full  view  by  some  particular  abnormal  act.  This 
applies  in  a  very  special  sense  to  disorders  supposed  to  be  of 
the  mind,  which  have  often  a  very  distinct  physiognomic  ex- 
pression,  while  in  other  cases  they  reqiiire  to  be  sought  out 
through  tedious  processes  of  detail,  amid  many  difficulties  and 
possible  fallacies,  or  even  as  underlying  positive  deception.  In 
all  disorders  attended  with  paralysis,  tremor,  or  convulsion, 
there  will  be  at  some  time  or  other  visible  phenomena  affecting 
one  or  other  of  the  modes  of  ordinary  activity  above  enume- 
rated; or  there  may  be  deficient  power  of  evacuating  or  of 
retaining  the  excretions  of  the  bowels  and  bladder.  A  slight 
tremor  of  the  lips,  and  a  hesitating  utterance,  as  if  the  lips 
and  tongue  had  no  grip  (so  to  speak)  over  the  consonants,  will, 
along  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  gait,  an  unusual  stillness  in  the 
muscles  of  expression,  and  a  slight  disparity  of  the  pupils,  reveal 

indicating  the  stupor  wMch  attends  the  grarer  kinds  of  f erer ;  and,  in  the 
oaie  of  typhomania,  the  combination  of  stnpor  with  restless  delirium — exactly 
the  functional  contrast  referred  to  abore.  The  etymological  facts  are  inter- 
esting, as  showing  how,  even  in  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  literature 
of  medicine  extends,  clinical  phenomena  which  only  receive  their  physi- 
ological interpretation  from  modem  science  were,  nerertheless,  sometimes 
Teiy  exactly  noted. 
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with  almost  absolute  certainty  an  early  stage  of  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  of  diseases — general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  A  similar 
but  more  complete  absence  of  facial  expression,  without  any  of 
the  other  characters  just  mentioned,  unless  it  be  a  flaw  in  the 
articulation  absolutely  limited  to  the  labial  consonants,  will 
give  the  key  to  a  more  rare,  but  far  less  dangerous  disorder — 
double  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura :  while  a  one- 
sided actiqn  of  the  &ce  and  brow,  with  a  permanently  open  or 
half-open  eye  on  the  side  of  the  paralysis,  and  a  twist  of  the 
mouth  towards  the  opposite  side,  will  show  forth  the  much  more 
common,  and  equally  isolated,  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  on 
one  side  only.  An  open  mouth,  dribbling  saliva,  an  awkwardly- 
moving  or  nearly  motionless  tongue,  with  very  indistinct 
articulation,  will  reveal  the  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  of 
Trousseau  and  Duchenne.  The  trailing  walk  of  the  hemiplegic 
patient,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  on  one 
limb,  while  the  other  (the  paralysed)  limb  is  either  dragged  on 
the  ground,  or  lifted  by  a  movement  of  circumduction  proceed- 
ing from  the  pelvis,  and  favoured  by  a  hitch  of  the  whole  body, 
are  signs  which  can  be  noted  at  once,  along  with  the  motionless, 
sometimes  rigid,  hand  and  aim  of  the  same  side,  semiflexed, 
and  with  the  fingers  bent  into  the  palm.  The  slow,  shuffling 
gait  of  the  true  paraplegic,  and  the  staggering,  erratic,  progres- 
sion of  locomotor  ataxy  (''as  if  his  legs  did  not  belong  to  him") 
are  equally  characteristic,  almost  at  first  sight,  and  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  limping  of  hip-joint  or  other  articular 
disease,  and  from  the  reeling,  serpentine,  plainly  bewildered 
course  of  the  man  tending  homeward  after  a  debauch,  and  ready 
at  any  time  to  lie  down  in  the  dirt,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
further  picking  his  way.  More  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  latter  are  some  forms  of  apoplexy  or  of  cerebellar  disease, 
of  the  diagnosis  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in 
this  chapter.  The  wrist-drop  of  lead  paralysis,  the  irregular 
manipulations  of  writer's  cramp  and  other  peripheral  nervous 
disorders  of  the  fingers,  must  also  be  omitted  here,  though 
essentially  of   the  nature  of  really  physiognomic  diagnosis. 
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The] peculiar  jerkings  and  general  ''insanity  of  the  muades" 
which  characterise  chorea  must  also  be  dismissed  with  a  refer- 
ence to  special  articles  and  treatises ;  as  also  the  whole  subject 
of  tremor,  paralysis  agitans,  and  spinal  sclerosis.^ 

Keverting  to  the  disorders  which  seem  to  have  more  relation 
to  the  mental  functions,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth  that 
almost  every  distinct  type  of  insane  aberration  has  its  peculiar 
physiognomy,  from  the  extravagant  and  excited  gestures,  shouts, 
and  destructive  violence  of  the  maniac,  to  the  muttering  and 
moaning  of  the  victim  of  pure  melancholia,  nursing  his  secret 
sorrow  aJone;  or  the  mindless,  speechless,  slouching,  purely 
animal  characteristics  of  the  extreme  demented  patient,  pushed 
about  almost  like  a  chattel  by  his  keeper,  without  spontaneity, 
and  only  capable  of  being  excited  into  a  temporary  sense  of 
apparent  enjoyment  by  the  sight  of  food,  or  of  tobacco,  or  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  by  objects  of  sexual  desire.  And 
within  these  divisions  lie  almost  endless  varieties;  e.^.,  the 
hysterical  maniac,  incoherent,  extravagant  in  speech,  laughing 
and  weeping  by  tuiiis,  erotic  and  shameless  in  her  behaviour  at 
times,  and  with  lucid  intervals,  it  may  be,  of  long  duration;  the 
harmless  and  good-humoured,  half-demented  creature,  pleased 
with  every  slight  attention,  easily  amused,  and  always  busy 
with  some  mechanical  or  artistic  occupation — ^knitting,  or  draw- 
ing, or  writing  long  snatches  of  nonsense  in  verse,  or  playing 
the  fiddle ;  the  suspicious  monomaniac,  who  foUows  you  with  his 
eye  at  every  turn,  grumbles  and  mutters  audibly  his  suspicions, 
And  would  no  doubt  at  times  lay  violent  hands  on  you  if  per- 
mitted ;  the  egotist,  who  adopts  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
Emperor  of  India,  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  of  more  sacred 
•characters  than  these,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe !  Each  of  these  insanities  tends  to  produce,  as  it 
were,  a    physiognomy   for    itself;  the   whole  physical   habit 

1  These  subjects  are  discussed  in  special  sections  of  Chapters  v.,  vi,  and 
viii.  Consult  the  index  for  the  names  of  the  various  diseases  and  symptoms 
referred  to.  See  also  in  xntrticular  the  sections  on  Speech,  p.  171, 172,  Walk- 
ing and  Balancing,  pp.  168, 171,  Twitchings,  pp.  166, 167,  and  197,  &o. 
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becomes  so  moulded  upon  the  prevalent  delusion,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  a  glance  at  the  patient  and  his  surroundings 
gives  some  considerable  insight  into  the  special  character  of  his 
mental  unsoundness.  Still  more  curious,  because  more  inex- 
plicable, are  the  physiognomical  individualities  that  lie  within 
the  apparently  narrow  bounds  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  There 
is  the  congenital  idiot,  often  dwarfish  in  body  and  infantile  in 
expression  and  habits,  sexually  undeveloped,  with  a  A  shaped 
palate,  and  one  or  more  apparently  accidental  bodily  de- 
formities, living  the  life  almost  of  an  infant :  the  cretin  of  the 
Alpine  valleys,  goitrous  and  otherwise  physically  deformed; 
the  epileptic  idiot ;  the  hydrocephalic  idiot ;  the  microcephalic 
idiot ;  the  pai'alytic  idiot.  Of  all  these,  and  of  other  varieties, 
the  physical  and  physiognomic  characters  have  been  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Ireland  in  a  classic  work  recently  published. 
(For  further  details  see  also  Chapter  viii.  on  Insanity.) 

As  in  the  insane  and  the  imbecile  physiognomic  diagnosis 
assumes  a  special  importance,  from  their  inability,  in  many 
instances,  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  themselves,  so  it  may 
be  said  that  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  the  physiognomy  of 
disease  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  diagnosis 
considered  as  a  whole,  unless  in  the  case  of  positive  physical 
signs  directly  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  internal  organs.  If 
an  healthy  infant  of  from  four  to  six  months  is  carefully 
studied  from  the  medical  and  physiological  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  found,  of  course,  to  have  increased  considerably  both  in 
stature  and  weight  since  its  birth ;  ^  but  in  addition  to  the  mere 
growth  and  increase  of  bulk  a  skilled  eye  and  touch  will  easily 
determine  the  fact  that  the  muscular  structures  of  the  limbs 
have  acquired  much  greater  firmness,  plumpness  of  outline,  and 
with  these  more  apparent  spontaneity  and  definiteness,  so  to 

1  Acoording  to  Qaetelet,  an  infant  grows  in  length,  nearly  seven  inches 
and  a  half  during  the  first  year  of  life  ;  in  the  second  year,  only  half  of  this 
amoant ;  and  in  the  third  year,  only  one-third  of  it.  From  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  life  the  increase  is  a  little  over  two  inches  (56  millimetres) 
annually  till  the  age  of  puberty. 
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speak,  of  physiological  activity.     The  cause  of  this  change  is 
partly  the  constant  exercise  of  the  muscles  themselves,  and 
partly  the  rapid  development  of  the  nervous  centres  presiding 
over  the  muscular  movements.     As  yet,  the  movements  are 
mostly  automatic;  there  are  few,  if  any,  purpose-like  acts  of 
prehension  with  the  hands,  for  instance,  until  nearly  six  months 
old,  although  an  object  conveyed  into  the  grasp  is  held,  just 
as  the  nipple  is  held  when  placed  between  the  lips.     There  is^ 
however,  a  constant  activity  of  the  limbs,  both  upper  and  lower; 
and  a  gradual  education  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  including 
those  of  expression  and  voice,  to  the  functions  afterwards  to  be 
performed  under  the  influence  of  the  intelligent  wilL      The 
child  is  obviously  a  sentient  and  emotional  being,  and  one  of  the 
half-conscious  impulses  which  guide  its  movements  when  awake 
is  the  positive  delight  which  it  experiences  in  giving  to  every 
individual  voluntary  muscle,  down  even  to  the  smallest  of  those 
which  move  the  toes  and  fingers,  a  fair  share  of  daily  and 
hourly   exercise.      Watch   an  infant   four,    or  six,   or    eight 
months  old  crowing  with  the  mere  physical  enjoyment  of  per- 
petual motion,  kicking  its  arms  and  legs  about  as  it  is  removed 
from  its  bath  and  lies  naked  in  its  nurse's  arms,  and  you  will 
be  compelled  to  recognise  the  force  of  this  healthy,  but  ap- 
parently, as  yet,  unintelligent  instinct.     It  is  the  same  instinct 
as,  in  the  more  developed  system  of  the  kitten  at  a  like  or  yet 
earlier  age,  leads  it  to  chase  its  own  tail,  and  to  do  a  thousand 
pranks  that  seem  aimless,  but  are  in  fact  surely  guided  to- 
wards a  definite  end  in  the  evolution  both  of  the  bodily  and  the 
mental  faculties — ^viz.,   the   instinct  of  Play,^     Next  to  the 
yet  more  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  earlier  displayed, 
instinct  of  suction,  this  is  the  faculty  that,  more  and  earlier 
than  any  other,  rules  the  life  and  determines  the  physiognomy 
of  the  infant.     We  have  seen,  in  the  graphic  words  of  Sir 

^  Dr.  Jolin  Strachan  has  ditcoBsed  the  physiological  and  educational  aspects 
of  this  snhject  in  an  admirable  little  treatise— *' What  is  Play?"  Edinburgh, 
1877;  a  work  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  eveiy  student 
«nd  practitioner  of  medicine. 
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WOUam  Jenner,  how  this  power  of  spontaneous  and  whole- 
some bodily  movement  is  disturbed  in  the  rickettv  cachexia. 
It  might  be  added  that  in  almost  every  serious  disease  of  early 
infancy  and  childhood  it  is  possible,  by  studying  carefully  the 
relation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  child,  its  cries,  smiles, 
inarticulate  noises,  its  colour,  state  of  general  nutrition, 
behaviour  in  sleep  and  in  waking,  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable, 
and  often  a  perfectly  just,  conclusion,  as  to  the  general  nature 
and  locality  of  the  disease.  If  there  is  paralysis  in  any  limb; 
if  the  spine  or  any  individual  joint  is  weak  or  pained ;  if  the 
breathing  is  obstructed ;  if  the  abdomen  is  pained  and  tender, 
or  distended ;  if  the  bony  skeleton  is  too  yielding,  and  does  not 
afford  the  I'equisite  support,  or  affords  it  only  with  pain ;  in 
each  case  there  is  a  typical  departure  from  the  normal  attitudes 
and  modes  of  activity,  as  displayed  in  the  waking  moments; 
or  from  the  happy,  quiet  sleeping  existence  of  the  healthy 
infant.  Of  course  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  survey 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  and  deliberate ;  do  not, 
therefore,  confine  the  observation  to  the  face,  or  be  satisfied 
with  feeling  the  pulse,  and  looking  at  a  bundle  of  clothes. 
Note  the  colour  of  the  cheeks,  the  heat  of  the  skin  all  over  the 
body,  the  presence  (especially  in  sleep)  of  twitchings,  startings, 
sadden  catchings  of  the  breath,  or  breathing  with  effort  and 
with  imperfect  expansion  of  the  chest ;  observe  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  the  state  of 
the  abdominal  wall  and  its  contents,  the  state  of  the  fontanelle, 
the  size  of  the  head  as  compared  with  the  body,  and  any  abnormal 
flattening  of  the  vertex  or  projection  of  either  frontal  region ; 
the  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  local,  or  undue,  perspirations ;  observe  if  the  eyes  are 
completely  closed,  as  in  healthy  sleep,  or  half-closed  as  in  some 
febrile  and  cerebral  diseases ;  if  the  child  buries  its  head  in  the 
pillow,  or  has  the  hair  worn  away,  as  it  were,  on  some  parts  of 
the  head,  or  has  the  neck  twisted  backwards,  and  stiff;  or,  at 
a  more  advanced  age,  if  he  grinds  the  teeth,  or  picks  the  nose 
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habitually;  if  the  nostrils  are  dilated  in  inspiration,  and  if  there 
is  any  noise  in  the  larynx,  or  in  the  chest ;  if  the  surface  shows 
any  eruptions,  or  the  mouth  and  anus  any  mucous  patches  or 
condylomata,  or  other  evidence  of  syphilitic  disease;  if  the 
muscles  are  flabby  or  well>nourished ;  if  the  abdomen  is  re- 
tracted, or  tumid  and  resistant,  or  soft,  natural,  and  easily 
manipulated.  All  or  most  of  these  observations  can  be  made 
even  in  a  sleeping  child  without  disturbing  it  too  much ;  but 
of  course  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  in  the  order  most  con- 
venient for  this  end.  The  pulse  and  respiration  should  also  be 
numbered,  if  possible,  during  sleep.  Other  observations,  as  on 
the  mouth,  gums,  teeth,  tongue,  throat,  nostrils,  ears,  as  also  all 
detailed  physical  explorations,  should  be  postponed  until  all  the 
information  that  can  be  procured  during  sleep  and  waking  from 
these  phjrsiognomic  data  has  been  carefully  gathered  and  noted, 
and  until  some  questions  as  to  previous  history  have  been  put. 

Most  of  the  infei^ences  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
obser%*ations  will  be  commented  on  in  other  parts  of  this 
book.  We  may  here,  therefore,  fitly  close  our  chapter  on  the 
physiognomy  of  disease.^ 

^  For  consultation,  by  thoM  who  may  wish  to  follow  oat  the  medical  litexm- 
ture  of  this  subject,  the  following  authorities  may  be  referred  to,  with  a 
caution,  however,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter:— Galen  on  the  Temperamenta,  eapeceiaUy 
in  his  treatise  *'  De  Temperamentis,"  (Tipl  Kpactmw) ;  and  elsewhere  in  many 
places,  for  which  see  the  general  index,  Kiihn*s  edition,  voL  XX.,  p.  688L  For 
a  more  brief  r6sum^,  see  Paulus  iEgineta,  translated  by  Adanas.  VoL  1., 
pp.  84 — 86.  Lavater,  "  L*Art  de  Oonnaitre  les  Hommes  par  la  Physioinomie,** 
Paris,  1806-7.  Baumgaertner,  **  Physiognomioe  Pathologica,"  with  Atlaa  in 
folio,  1839.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "Essays  on  the  Anatomy  and  Philoaophy  ci 
Expression,'*  London,  1824 ;  6th  edit.,  1872.  Laycock,  Lectures  in  "Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,**  1862,  VoL  I.  Corfe,  "Med.  Times  and  Gasette,**  1867. 
VoL  L  Charles  Darwin,  "The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals**  1872,  and  later  editions ;  a  work  full  of  original  ■uggesilon  and 
philosophical  research,  though  not  specially  occupied  with  disease,  or  with  its 
physiognomic  expression. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EXAMINATION  AND  REPORTING  OF  MEDICAL 

CASES. 

CASE  TAKING. 

TN  examining  cases  brought  under  his  notice  a  physician 
-^  is  guided  by  the  circumstanoes  in  which  he  finds  the 
patient,  and  by  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  condition 
with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  so  one  case  is  approached  in 
one  way,  and  another  in  quite  a  different  manner.  No  one 
method  can  actually  be  applied  to  all  cases;  indeed  no  one 
method  could  possibly  be  the  best  if  used  indiscriminately. 
When  a  patient  is  gasping  for  breath  and  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
we  must  reserve  our  questions  for  the  most  important  points. 
When  a  patient  is  delirious,  muddled,  or  obviously  unreliable, 
it  is  vain  to  try  to  procure  from  him  a  connected  statement  of 
his  history  and  his  sensations.  If  actually  insensible,  or  in  a 
fit,  we  dare  not  delay  our  examination  of  his  condition,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  ascertained,  simply  because  we  would  prefer  to  await 
the  arrival  of  information  as  to  the  previous  histoiy  or  the  mode 
of  attack ;  such  delay  (apart  from  all  practical  questions  of 
treatment)  might  deprive  us  of  the  only  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  ailment.  Nor  would  a  physician 
explore  the  feunily  history  of  a  person  with  scabies  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  would  investigate  this  part  of  a  phthisical  case; 
his  questions  directed  to  the  patient  with  scabies  on  this  matter 

would  probably  be  limited  to  a  few  pointed  inquiries  to  ascertain 

c 
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the  infectious  character  of  the  eruption,  from  its  presence  in 
other  members  of  the  family.  Usually  we  begin  by  inquiring 
more  or  less  fully  what  the  patient  feels  to  be  wrong;  this  serves 
to  direct  the  first  part  of  our  physical  exploration  of  the  organs, 
and  the  mischief  detected  there  often  sends  us  back  to  inquire 
into  the  exact  way  in  which  the  illness  began,  the  previous 
health,  and  the  family  history ;  certain  points  thus  ascertained 
may  demand  a  renewed  examination  of  the  organs,  or  the  ex- 
ploration of  other  parts. 

In  urgent  cases  we  seize  upon  the  severest  symptoms,  the 
dyspnoea  or  pain  for  example,  and  try  to  get  the  greatest  infor- 
mation attainable  at  the  least  cost  to  the  patient,  sparing  him 
as  much  as  possible  the  fatigue  of  questioning  or  of  physical 
examination,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  causes  the 
gpreatest  annoyance  or  danger,  filling  up  the  gaps  from  the 
information  supplied  by  the  attendants. 

When  there  are  obvious  features  of  capital  importance,  such 
as  jaundice,  febrile  eruptions,  bronzing  of  the  skin,  pulsating 
tumour  in  the  neck,  serious  haemorrhages,  profound  ansemia,  and 
the  like,  we  often  begin  with  these  facts,  and  having  ascertained 
their  origin,  proceed  in  our  inquiries  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
case  and  its  earlier  history. 

When  the  illness  is  obscure,  a  more  systematic  examination 
of  all  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  an  equally 
careful  inquiry  into  the  histoiy  of  the  patient  and  his  family, 
may  be  required  to  unravel  the  difSculties. 

In  reporting  cases,  likewise,  very  different  methods  are  pur- 
sued by  the  same  physician,  according  to  the  varying  peculiari- 
ties and  the  different  points  of  interest  and  importance  in  each 
case,  and  also  according  to  the  object  he  has  in  view  in  making 
the  record. 

The  student  in  the  medical  wards,  however,  is  not  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  position.  The  cases  assigned  to  him  for 
reporting  are  usually  selected  by  those  in  diarge  of  the  patients, 
and  they  seldom  fail  to  warn  the  student  when  prolonged 
physical  examinations  would  be  dangerous,  or  when  special 
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parts  of  the  investigatioh  must  be  omitted  or  passed  over 
slightly.  To  the  student,  therefore,  a  more  uniform  plan  can 
be  recommended,  and  it  is  the  more  useful  to  him  as  without 
some  method  to  guide  him  he  is  apt  to  omit  noticing  various 
important  features  of  the  ailment.  This  may  arise  from  forget- 
fulness,  and  £rom  there  being  so  many  points  which  have  to  be 
investigated ;  but  the  student  is  likewise  apt  to  omit  important 
parts  of  the  inquiry  from  supposing  that  the  indications  of 
disease  found  by  him  in  one  part  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  whole  illness ;  having  found,  for  example,  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  and  other  evidence  of  renal  disease,  the 
beginner  may  never  think  of  examining  the  heart,  and  may  set 
down  a  distinct  loss  of  vision  to  some  accidental  coincidence. 

It  is  in  the  examination  of  the  actual  state  of  the  patient 
(status  pnesens)  that  the  student  chiefly  requires  the  assistance 
of  some  method  in  his  investigation  of  the  various  symptoms  and 
physical  signs.  The  following  plan  is  recommended  by  Professor 
Sanders,  who  has  devoted  much  consideration  to  this  subject. 
A  division  into  "  Anatomical  Kegions "  and  "  Physiological 
Systems  "  is  first  made,  as  it  assists  in  reviewing  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  disease ;  by  dealing  with  these  regions  and  systems 
methodically  we  can  detail  the  ''  signs  "  and  the  "  symptoms  " 
separately,  under  each  system ;  we  thus  save  allied  facts  from 
bdng  divoi-ced  from  each  other,  and  yet  prevent  the  confusion 
which  is  apt  to  arise  from  mixing  up  diverse  symptoms  and 
signs  together.  Tlie  '*  Begions,''  also,  can  be  combined  with  the 
''  Systems,"  by  classifying  the  systems  under  the  regions  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  their  principal  organs. 

A  preliminary  division  which  is  found  convenient  is  to  separate 
the  **  External  "  from  the  "  Internal."  Under  the  External 
portion  may  be  included  those  obvious  features  which  go  to 
form  the  ''  physiognomy  of  disease,''  or  refer  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  patient.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  although  really 
an  internal  phenomenon,  is  usually  judged  of  by  the  feeling 
of  the  skin,  or  by  the  application  of  a  thermometer  to  the 
axilla;  it  is  thus  included  under  this  depai'tment.     The  ooib- 
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formation^  weight  and  muacular  development,  the  apparent 
age  as  compared  with  the  real  age,  the  expression  and  com- 
plexion of  the  face,  the  presence  of  dropsy,  the  posture,  and 
the  like,  come  in  here.  An  examination  of  the  skin  for  erup- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  a  survey  of  the  limbs  and  joints,  for  any 
signs  of  disease,  likewise  fall  to  this  portion  of  the  investigation. 
Such  facts  as  glandular  enlargements  may  either  be  stated  in 
this  connection,  or  in  a  more  detailed  manner  in  connection 
with  the  regions  where  they  are  noticed ;  the  extent  of  these 
affections  usually  determines  our  choice  in  such  cases. 

The  Internal  examination  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
^  Begions  "  of  the  Head,  Thorax,  and  Abdomen.  The  Head 
includes  the  great  organ  of  the  *'  Nervous  system,"  and  as  the 
q>inal  and  peripheral  nervous  systems  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  the  cerebral,  in  any  preliminary  examination,  we  include 
all  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  this  regional  division.  The 
Thorax  contains  the  great  central  organs  of  the  *'  Bespiratoiy  " 
and  "  Circulatoiy ''  systems,  and  as  these  cannot  be  duly 
examined  without  considering  the  peripheral  portions,  they  also 
are  dealt  with  all  together  under  this  region.  The  Abdomen^ 
likewise,  as  a  region,  supplies  us  with  two  systems  —  the 
"  Digestive  "  and  the  "  Genito- urinary  " — for  a  complete  ex- 
ploration in  their  whole  extent. 

It  IB  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  to  b^;in  always  with  the 
External  part  of  the  examination,  as  some  points  of  it  are  other- 
wise apt  to  be  overlooked ;  it  can  usually  be  rapidly  dismissed 
unless,  indeed,  it  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  case.  In 
the  Internal  regions  Professor  Sanders  recommends  us  to  deal 
with  the  systems  whose  great  organs  are  contained  in  the  same 
cavity  before  proceeding  to  the  others ;  to  discuss  the  heart  and 
lungs  in  sequence,  for  example,  before  proceeding  to  the  digestive 
and  genito-urinaiy  systems  and  their  organs  contained  in  the 
abdomen. 

We  begin  with  the  system  which  seems  from  the  histoiy  or 
from  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  to  be  the  one  most  essentially 
affected,  and  we  also,  of  course,  consider  it  in  much  fuller  detail. 
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Hospital  cases  are  usually  so  far  prepared  for  the  student  by 
the  previous  record  of  the  temperature  and  the  preservation  oi 
the  urine  and  expectoration  for  his  inspection. 

**  If  we  find  orthopnoea,  general  anasarca,  and  distended 
jugular  veins,  we  begin  with  the  circulatory  system. 

"  If  we  find  purulent  expectoration,  emaciation,  and  clubbed 
finger  ends,  we  begin  with  the  respiratory  system. 

"  If  we  find  albuminous  urine  and  pale  puffy  countenance, 
we  begin  with  the  urinary  system. 

''  If  we  find  jaundice  and  protuberant  abdomen,  we  begin 
with  the  digestive  system. 

"  If  we  find  paralysis  or  convulsive  twitches,  we  begin  with 
the  nervous  system,  and  so  forth."     (Dr.  William  Roberts.) 

These  anatomical  and  physiological  divisions  could  never,  how- 
ever, preserve  us  from  making  serious  omissions  in  our  reports, 
unless  each  detail  in  each  system  were  investigated  with  an  absurd 
and,  indeed,  a  reprehensible  completeness.  The  manifestations  of 
disorder  in  the  various  systems  often  appear  in  the  most  unex- 
pected quarters.  These  points  can  only  be  learned  by  a  varied 
experience  of  morbid  conditions,  such  as  the  beginner  cannot  be 
expected  to  possess.  The  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms 
dealt  with  in  the  sequel  may  supply,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
experience  of  others,  the  want  thus  felt  by  a  beginner,  so  that 
when  he  comes  upon  any  of  these  symptoms  he  may  know  how 
to  pursue  the  investigation  in  its  various  ramifications,  and  to 
estimate  to  some  extent  the  bearing  of  the  fiax;ts  on  the 
diagnosis. 

As  an  indication  of  the  points  to  be  investigated  under  each 
heading,  and  the  order  in  which  the  inquiry  may  be  taken  up, 
the  following  tabular  statement  is  appended.  It  is  used  by  Dr. 
Sanden  in  his  diniqtte  at  the  Edinburgh  University : — 

DISEASE.    RESULT. 

FR»T.nffTifARiK3 — 1.  Name.     Age.     Occupation.    Residence.    Date  of 
adminion.    No.  of  Bed  and  Ward. 
2.  Complaints,  as  stated  by  patient,  or  reported  by  friends ;  or 
obyions  morbid  conditioiw,  e,ff,,  Jaondice. 
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S.  History  of  present  attack ;  of  previous  health.     Family  history. 
Social  history. 

Present  Condition — 
Regions   A,    Externa!, — 1.    General   condition   as  to  development, 
height,  weight,  muscularity,  posture.     2.  Expression  of  face. 
3.  Integument ;  temperature,  perspiration,  eruptions,  tumours, 
ko.    4.  Condition  of  limbs  and  joints. 

BeghM  B,  IntenuiK 
Commence  with  the  region  and  system  affected,  and  describe  all  the 
systems  of  a  region  before  going  to  another. 

Head,  Nervous  System — 

Peripheral — Nerves  ;  motion,  sensation,  special  senses. 

Central — Brain  and  spinal  cord ;  Intelligence,  sleep,  headache,  &c 

Thorax,  Respiratory  System — 

Peripheral — ^Nose ;  action  of  alie  nasi.     Larynx  ;  voice  (laryngo- 
scope).   Trachea.     Cough. 

Central — ^Lungs  and  pleura. 

Examination  of  these  as  to — 

(a)  Symptoms — Number   of   respirations,  dyspnoea,  pain,    cough, 
expectoration,  hiemoptysiB,  &c. 

(6)  Physical  Signs — Inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  auscultation. 

Thorax,  Cxrculatory  System — 

Periplieral — ^Arteries ;  veins,  &o.     Pulse,  number,  character,  varia- 
tions. 

Central — Heart,  and  large  vessels  within  thorax. 
Examination  of  these  as  to^ 

(a)  Symptoms — Cardiac  dyspnoea,   palpitation,   pain  at  precordia, 
syncope,  angina  pectoris. 

(6)  PhysiooU  Signs — Inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  auscultation. 

Abdomen,  DiGBsnYB  System— 
Symptoms — ^Teeth,   tongue,  deglutition,  hunger,  thirst,  digestion* 

vomiting,  bowels. 
Physical  Signs — Inspection,  kc,  of  abdomen.     Tumours.     Liver 

and  spleen. 

Abdomen,  Gentto-Urikary  SvstEM — 
Frequency  of  micturition,  pain,  &o. 
Urine;   amount  in  24  hours,   sp.   gr.,   colour,    reaction,    odour, 

deposits,  chemical  qualities. 
Menstruation,  lactation,  pregnancy. 
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DiAAVOSLS — Fall;  including  cauaes  and  all  the  lesions  and  disorders 

arranged  in  order  of  importance  and  succession. 
PftooKOSis — ^Immediate  and  remote. 

TRXATiCKirr — Principles,  indications  and  special  prescriptions. 
Pboobxss  and  Termikation. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY. 

The  Higtory  of  the  tUnees  under  observation  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  taken  separately  from  the  record  of  the  previous  health  of 
the  patient.  We  begin  hj  seeking  to  know  what  symptom,  or 
combination  of  symptoms,  or  what  circumstance  has  brought 
the  patient  into  the  hospital,  or. made  him  seek  medical  advice. 
The  points  regarded  by  the  person  himself  as  important  are 
thus  obtained,  and  should  always  be  recorded  at  the  beginning 
of  our  reports,  even  although  they  may  not  seem  to  us  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  illness.  The  subsequent  course  of  the 
case  has  often  much  light  thrown  upon  it  by  this  record  of  these 
early  indications,  for  the  patient  may  feel  the  importance  of 
certain  things  which  may  be  overshadowed  in  our  minds  by 
considerations  based  on  our  theoretical  view  of  the  disease. 

Taking  these  leading  complaints  as  our  basis,  we  try  to 
discover  the  date  at  which  they  appeared,  the  order  and  sequence 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  relative  severity  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  illness  at  different  times,  and  particularly  the  date  at 
which  the  disease  laid  the  person  aside  from  work,  and  confined 
him  to  the  house,  or  to  his  bed,  as  the  case  may  be.  Having 
traced  the  date  and  origin  of  the  present  complaints,  we  seek  to 
ascertain  if  they  arose  in  the  midst  of  health,  or  if  they  sprang 
out  of  some  previous  illness  or  general  derangement.  If  it 
appears  that  the  patient  regards  the  present  trouble  as  definitely 
originating  in  some  other  illness,  or  if  from  the  known  facts  of 
disease  this  relationship  seems  probable  to  ourselves,  we  begin 
our  history  of  the  pi-esent  illness  with  an  account  of  the  former 
(me  out  of  which  it  has  seemed  to  spring.  But  if  the  present 
illness  cannot  be  well  defined  by  a  date  of  previous  health,  or 
if  the  history  is  entangled  in  a  long  story  of  former  disease  or 
general  delicacy,  it  usually  conduces  to  simplicity  to  begin  by 
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taking  the  histoiy  of  the  present  aggravation  of  the  condition 
separately,  and  to  include  the  former  part  of  the  illness  in 
the  account  of  the  previous  health  of  the  patient.  For  example, 
if  we  find  that  dyspnoea,  dropsy,  drc,  constitute  the  chief  com- 
plaints of  the  patient,  if  these  have  existed  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  seem  to  date  from  a  second  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  six  months  ago,  we  begin  with  this  second  attack  of 
rheumatism,  we  trace  the  sequence  of  events  from  it,  and 
reserve  a  detailed  account  of  the  Jirst  rheumatic  attack,  and 
any  former  illness,  for  the  other  part  of  the  case  which  deals 
with  the  previous  history  of  the  patient.  But  if  we  find  a 
serious  hsemoptysis,  or  a  violent  pain  in  the  chest,  or  severe 
headache  and  vomiting  to  form  the  obvious  and  urgent  com- 
plaint of  a  patient  on  admission,  we  deal  first  with  the  origin 
and  course  of  these,  even  although  it  may  be  certain  that  the 
patient  has  long  been  the  victim  of  chronic  lung  disease. 
Having  traced  the  history  of  these  urgent  features  of  his 
complaint,  we  can  go  back  and  try  to  unravel  the  tangled  web 
of  chronic  ill  health  in  all  its  various  manifestations. 

In  the  case  of  children,  and  especially  of  young  children,  we 
may  often  save  time  by  ascertaining  from  the  mother  the  point 
in  the  child's  age  up  to  which  it  was  regarded  as  healthy.  We 
may  note  in  passing  whether  the  child  was  suckled,  or  how  it  was 
fed,  when  it  was  weaned,  when  dentition  began,  and  when  the 
child  began  to  walk.  From  this  period  of  health  we  trace  all 
its  illnesses  onwards,  up  to  the  present,  even  although  there 
may  not  be  much  connection  between  them.  If,  again,  the 
child  has  been  delicate  from  birth,  or  troubled  with  many 
recurring  illnesses  from  the  b^;inning,  it  is  equally  important 
to  procure  a  connected  history  of  all  these,  so  as  to  judge  of 
the  child's  prospects  in  the  present  attack  of  whatever  kind 
this  maybe. 

In  procuring  the  history  of  an  illness  from  the  patients  or 
their  friends,  we  should  try  to  get  the  facts  as  known  or  observed 
by  themselves,  rather  than  mere  names  received  from  others  or 
theoretical  conceptions,  such  as  "  inflammation,"  ''  brain  fever," 
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and  the  like.  Calling  an  illness  "  Kheuinatism/'  for  example,  may 
quite  mislead  us  in  the  histoiy  of  cases  which  really  depend  on 
spinal  meningitis  or  locomotor  ataxy.  We  must  try  to  learn 
from  the  patient  or  his  friends,  in  such  a  case,  what  evidence 
there  was  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  attack,  whether  it  was 
associated  with  swelling  of  the  joints,  where  the  pain  was 
localised,  whether  there  was  feverishness,  and  so  forth.  The 
story  of  an  inflammation  of  the  chest  or  lung  must,  likewise,  be 
recorded,  with  such  additional  information  as  can  be  obtained ; 
this  may  tend  to  confirm  or  to  throw  doubt  on  the  name  given. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  name  of  the  disease  is  given 
with  some  precision,  and  stated  on  the  authority  of  some 
medical  man,  or  in  connection  with  some  hospital,  we  may 
accept  the  name  of  the  disease,  adding  in  our  notes  the  authority 
on  which  we  do  so. 

In  following  up  the  sequence  of  symptoms  we  also  aim  at 
representing  in  our  report  the  facts  of  the  illness  as  actually 
experienced  and  complained  of  by  the  patient,  apart  from  all 
theoretical  views;  some  patients  are  very  fond  of  importing 
these  into  their  narrative.  The  reality  or  severity  of  certain 
symptoms  may  often  be  usefully  indicated  by  stating  special  facts, 
for  example,  in  a  case  of  swelling  of  the  belly,  that  the  skirts 
had  to  be  widened,  or  that  the  trousers  could  not  be  buttoned ; 
<ar  in  a  case  of  weakness,  that  the  person  could  not  walk  across 
the  floor  without  assistance;  or  in  the  case  of  pain,  that  the 
patient  could  get  no  sleep,  or  that  he  screamed  out,  or  fainted 
in  connection  with  it.  Details  like  these  guide  our  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  history  as  derived  from  the  patient.  We 
must,  likewise,  make  use  of  our  own  knowledge  to  check  the 
patient's  history,  particularly  in  putting  special  questions  to  make 
sure  of  the  real  facts  when  the  accouilt  seems  improbable  or 
incredible.  We  may  also,  after  getting  the  history  from  the 
patienty  inquire  as  to  whether  certain  symptoms  were  not 
present,  aa  he  may  have  forgotten  them,  but  we  must,  if  possible, 
avoid  putting  ideas  into  our  patients'  minds ;  leading  questions 
must  be  spaxingly  used^  or  at  least  reserved  for  the  end  oi  t\i^ 
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interrogation^  and  to  bring  out  negative  points  in  the  case  with 
clearness  and  precision. 

The  history  of  the  previous  health  should  be,  in  part,  of  a 
general  kind,  such  as  patients  can  readily  supply ;  the  dates  and 
durations  of  previous  illnesses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  specified,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  the  diseases ;  the  general  state  of  the 
strength,  and  the  date  of  any  deterioration  in  this  respect  must 
likewise  be  noted  But  in  addition  to  this  general  sketch  we 
must  often  put  special  questions  as  to  special  points,  which  the 
patient  might  otherwise  overlook.  Thus,  in  cases  of  heart 
disease,  we  always  inquire  about  rheumatism ;  the  indications 
of  this,  especially  in  childhood,  are  often  so  slight  that  they 
might  easily  be  missed  without  some  special  inquiry.  In  cases 
of  spinal  paralysis,  aneurism,  and  some  other  affections,  we 
must  inquire  for  any  strain  or  injury,  and  we  note  its  date  and 
the  exact  manner  in  which  it  happened.  We  must  often, 
indeed,  go  back  upon  the  history  of  our  patients,  especially  as 
regards  this  earlier  portion  of  it,  after  the  examination  of  the 
case  in  various  ways  has  guided  us  so  far  to  the  diagnosis. 
Sometimes,  moreover,  as  desciibed  in  the  section  on  ''  Family 
History,''  (see  p.  47)  we  must  search  about  in  our  questions  for 
diseases  allied  to  the  one  suspected  to  exist,  using  popular 
names  likely  to  be  known  by  the  patient  or  his  friends. 

The  inquiry  as  to  previous  venereal  diseases  is  often  import- 
ant, but  must  be  approached  with  delicacy  in  the  case  of 
women,  especially  those  who  are  young  and  apparently  respect- 
able. We  may  often  gain  some  information  as  to  syphilis  in 
an  indirect  way,  by  inquiring  for  a  history  of  sore  throat,  skin 
oruptions,  nodes,  and  falling  out  of  the  hair ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  had  children,  whether  any  of  these  were  bom 
dead,  whether  there  had  been  any  miscarriages,  whether  the 
children  bom  alive  had  eruptions  on  their  buttocks,  snufSies,  or 
the  like.  We  can  seldom  place  much  reliance  on  the  mere 
denial  of  syphilis,  but  with  tact  in  approaching  the  subject  we 
can  often  obtain  the  histoiy  and  date  of  infection.  The  histoiy 
of  gonorrhoea  is  important  in  certain  arthritic  affections,  and 
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pftrticalarlv  in  cases  of  urinary  irritation,  as,  when  stricture 
follows  it,  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  often  involved.  Syphilis 
has  to  be  considered  in  the  history  of  a  multitude  of  diseases — 
flikin  diseases,  nervous  affections  of  various  kinds,  disease  of  the 
liver,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  aneurism, 
and  other  forms  of  disease  of  the  bloodvessels,  laryngeal 
nlceratioD,  &c.,  &c. 

Social  History:  Habits. — Certain  points  not  of  a  purely 
medical  character  are  usually  inquired  into,  in  addition  to 
the  bare  facts  as  to  age,  occupation,  residence,  marriage, 
&ay  which  are  taken  in  all  cases  for  the  routine  purposes 
of  the  hospital  records ;  special  points  must  often  be  searched 
oat.  The  age  may  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  alleged 
and  the  apparent  age.  The  occupation  may  have  to  be 
scrutinised  as  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  employment, 
and  the  exposure  to  evil  influences  known  to  beset  certain 
trades ;  former  occupations  sometimes  explain  certain  ailments. 
The  residence  may  raise  questions  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
locality,  its  freedom  from  certain  diseases  and  its  exposure  to 
others;  the  accommodation  in  the  particular  house  may  also 
have  to  be  investigated,  as  regards  its  cubic  space,  its  water- 
supply,  drainage,  &c, ;  former  residences,  exposure  to  malarious 
influences,  to  tropical  climates,  &c.,  have  often  to  be  inquired 
for,  and  the  results  must  in  many  cases  be  recorded  even  when 
they  are  negative.  The  effect  of  marriage,  its  date,  and  the 
number  of  children  bom  alive  and  dead  must  also  be  recorded; 
in  the  case  of  women  the  number  and  date  of  miscarriages  and 
abortions  should  also  be  noted  in  some  part  of  the  report. 

The  kind  of  food  habitually  used  often  supplies  very  important 
light  as  to  certain  diseases :  the  use  of  tea  in  excess,  or  to  the 
exclusion  of  milk,  vegetables,  potatoes,  &c.,  often  explains 
scorbutic,  nervous  and  dyspeptic  disorders.  The  excessive  use 
of  tobacco  is  suggested  in  cases  of  cardiac  palpitation  or  pseudo- 
angina  pectoris,  dyspepsia,  dimness  of  vision,  and  other  nervous 
troubles.  The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  inquired 
into    in    cases    of  Uver  disease,   renal    affectioBS,  d^&^\^\»V^ 
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reported  to  have  died  from  a  cauae  in  doabt  we  maj  search 
with  advantage  into  the  history  of  the  maternal  uncles  and 
aunts.  ''Inflammation  of  the  Lung"  and  "Pleurisy"  must 
be  scrutinised  in  the  same  way,  especially  if  other  deaths 
occurred  from  phthisis  or  pulmonary  affections  in  the  same 
family;  if  either  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  proved  f&tal  after  a 
prolonged  illness,  we  may  suspect  that  these  were  allied  to 
phthisis,  or  that  some  scrofulous  tendency  existed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  victim.  The  name  of  ''  Bronchitis "  also 
covers  many  deaths  from  phthisis :  the  age  of  the  subject, 
the  duration  of  the  illness,  and  the  occurrence  of  lividity, 
dropsy,  &c.,  may  sometimes  guide  us.  "Worm  Fever," 
''Intermittent  Fever,''  "the  dr^s  of  the  measles,"  and  some 
other  terms  of  this  kind  are  often  merely  popular  names 
for  tubercular  disease.  Sudden  deaths  ascribed  to  apoplexy 
are  to  be  investigated  as  to  whether  the  death  was  almost 
instantaneous  or  whether  the  illness  lasted  at  least  some 
hours:  in  the  former  case  cardiac  or  anenrismal  disease  is 
more  probable  than  apoplexy;  apoplectic  attacks  in  early 
manhood,  with  one-sided  paralysis,  are  to  be  suspected  as 
due  to  syphilitic,  cardiac,  or  renal  disease.  In  fact,  the 
name  must  be  regarded,  unless  substantiated  by  good  evi- 
dence, OS  of  only  little  account;  all  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  relative  frequency 
at  particular  ages,  and  in  particular  countries,  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  scrutiny,  and  some  familiarity  with  the  names 
of  diseases  in  common  use  among  the  poor  is  also  of  much 
value  in  hospital  inquiries. 

In  inquiring  into  the  illnesses  which  the  members  of  a  family 
may  have  had,  it  is  desirable  to  suggest  various  diseases  allied 
to  the  one  known  or  suspected  to  exist  in  the  i)atient,  using  for 
this  purpose  various  names,  so  as  to  meet  the  limited  knowledge 
of  our  informers,  and  also  to  refresh  their  memories.  Thus  in 
regard  to  scrofulous  diseases,  we  ask  for  swollen  glands  or 
"  waxen  kernels,"  or  runnings  in  the  neck,  disease  of  the  spine 
and  other  bones,  bad  joints,  white  swellings  or  "  incomes,"  as 
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they  are  tei-med  in  Scotland,  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  bowels, 
water  in  the  head,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  decline,  or 
weakness  of  the  chest  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  so  on,  we 
may  in  this  way  get  at  the  facts  when  a  more  general  questioD 
fails.  It  is  wise,  also,  in  many  cases  to  avoid  disagreeable 
words,  such  as  scrofula,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  as  many 
people  are  so  annoyed  at  the  suggestion  of  such  aflections  being 
in  their  family  that  they  feel  shy  of  giving  any  detailed  infoi^ 
mation.  In  inquiring  for  a  family  history  of  cancer  we  should 
likewise  be  chary  of  mentioning  this  dreaded  name,  at  least  if 
our  patient's  disease  is  only  of  doubtful  malignancy,  trying 
rather  to  get  our  informants  to  volunteer  statements  on  the 
subject,  and  searching  for  the  information  wanted  under  the 
names  of  growths,  tumours  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere,  disease 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  womb,  with  wasting,  jaundice,  dropsy, 
floodings,  &c. 

We  must  further  bear  in  mind,  in  these  inquiries,  the  varia- 
tions of  allied  diseases  which  appear  in  difierent  members  of 
the  family,  and  in  different  generations ;  by  asking  for  such  by 
name  we  often  refresh  the  memory  of  our  informants.  Heart 
disease,  rheumatism,  chorea,  psoriasis,  and  some  other  cutaneous 
affections,  and  perhaps  renal  concretions,  and  emphysematous 
bronchitis,  appear  to  replace  each  other  in  different  members  of 
the  same  family.  The  scrofulous  group  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  neurotic  group  includes  the  various  forms  of 
neuralgia,  epilepsy,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  and  insanity; 
apoplexy  and  hemiplegia  may  (perhaps  doubtfully)  be  included 
in  this  group,  their  hereditary  character  seems  rather  to  be 
associated  with  vascular  disorders.  Grout,  disease  of  the  liver, 
contracted  kidney,  renal  calculus  and  gravel,  and  angina 
pectoris  form  another  allied  group ;  and  these  have  also  some 
affinity  with  the  disorders  connected  with  arterial  degenerations. 
Syphilis,  which,  of  course,  has  marked  hereditary  characters, 
assumes  such  a  multitude  of  forms  as  to  preclude  enumeration, 
but  the  tendency  is  for  such  syphilitic  diseases  to  fail  in  the 
coforse  of  time  from  early  death  or  sterility.     Abortions,  still- 
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births,  early  deaths  in  infancy  associated  with  cutaneous 
eruptions  on  the  buttocks,  and  with  snuffles,  are  important  in 
many  family  histories;  nervous  deafness,  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  notched  teeth,  epilepsy  and  imbecility  are  occasional 
manifestations  of  the  same  disorder  in  those  children  who 
survive ;  in  adult  subjects  who  have  acquired  syphilis  we  must 
either  put  the  question  of  infection  directly  or  investigate  their 
symptoms  and  condition  when  the  question  of  syphilis  is 
important  in  the  family  history  we  are  studying. 

Although  family  history  is  chiefly  useful  in  determining  the 
tendency  to  certain  chronic  and  constitutional  affections,  or  to 
premature  decay  of  the  individual  or  of  certain  oigans,  we  find, 
likewise,  a  tendency  in  some  families  to  special  fevers — enteric 
fever,  for  example — and  even  to  certain  degrees  of  severity  or 
to  special  complications — as  intestinal  haemorrhage — and  this 
may  guide  us  at  times,  especially  in  prognosis.  The  hsemorrhagic 
diathesis  itself  is  sometimes  clearly  hereditary. 

But  supposing  we  have  fairly  collected  all  the  information 
above  indicated,  certain  precautions  are  required  in  drawing  our 
inferences.  These  are  due  to  hereditary  diseases  missing  at 
times  the  parents  of  our  patient,  or  even  the  whole  generation ; 
or  to  the  diseases  in  question  only  appearing  at  ages  beyond 
those  available  in  the  study  of  our  patient's  history ;  or  to  the 
members  of  the  family,  who  might  have  been  affected,  having 
been  cut  off  by  accident  or  by  what  may  be  termed  accidental 
disease  (fevers  and  many  acute  diseases).  A  large  family,  with 
all  the  living  members  grown  up  to  middle  or  advanced  life, 
should  show  pretty  clearly  the  tendency  of  their  family  consti- 
tutioD,  but  even  then  cancer,  for  example,  is  so  notoriously  dis- 
posed to  appear  at  the  later  periods  of  life  that  it  may  be  absent 
from  the  family  history  at  the  time  we  are  in  search  of  it.  A 
child  may  die  of  cancer  supposed  to  be  quite  unknown  in  the 
family  till  perhaps  its  parent  dies  of  the  same  disease  many 
years  later.  This  defect  might  be  supposed  likely  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  history  of  the  uncles  and  aunts,  or  of  the  grand- 
parents or  the  grand-uncles  and  aunts  of  our  patient ;  but  there 
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it  first  of  all  the  difficulty  of  getting  precise  information,  and 
eren  then,  unless  the  numbers  be  laige  in  such  families,  we  may 
readily  miss  the  evidence  of  a  family  taint.  In  tubercular 
disease,  likewise,  especially  in  children,  the  family  tendency 
may  not  have  had  time  to  manifest  itself  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry.  The  number  and  ages  of  those  living  come  in  here 
(o  enable  us  to  guess,  as  it  were,  at  the  probabilities  of  such  a 
tendency  having  had  time  and  opportunity  to  manifest  itself,  if 
really  present.  A  deceptive  appearance  of  soundness  in  the 
family  history  may  sometimes  arise  from  there  being  no  account 
of  deaths  or  illnesses  connected  with  the  suspected  disease,  when 
really  from  smallness  in  the  number  of  the  family,  or  from 
deaths  due  to  fevers,  <fea,  no  opportunity  was  allowed  for  the 
disease  to  show  itself.  Such  a  family  history  although  not 
"  bad,"  is  not  "  good " ;  it  is  defective  in  its  evidence.  In  a 
laiger  £imily,  again,  a  stray  death  may  have  occurred  from 
I^thisis  or  rheumatism,  due,  perhaps,  to  exceptional  exposure 
or  unfortunate  modes  of  life,  although  no  great  tendency  to  such 
disease  existed  in  the  family.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  all 
these  points  in  trying  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TEMPERATURE— PULSE—GENERAL  SIGNS   OF 

PYREXIA.1 

TEMPERATURE. 

A  N  increased  heat  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
-^^  widely  recognised  signs  of  fever.  It  may  be  estimated, 
roughly,  by  applying  the  liand,  or  perhaps  the  back  of  the  hand, 
to  the  surface  of  the  patient's  body,  selecting  some  of  the  shel- 
tered parts,  such  as  the  axilla,  the  groin,  and  especially  the 
abdomen.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain  coldness  of 
the  extremities  and  of  the  exposed  parts  may  coexist  with  a 
great  elevation  of  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
and  even  in  the  axilla  or  groin.  The  variable  temperature  of 
the  observer's  hand,  moreover,  must  be  remembered  as  a  fniitfol 
source  of  fallacy^  so  that  when  we  aim  at  accuracy  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  pyrexia,  or  at  certainty  in  pronouncing 
its  absence,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  thermometer. 

1  Various  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  on  diseases  of  children, 
and  the  acute  infectious  diseases  must  be  consulted  for  details :  See 
especially  Aitken  (as  regards  temperature) ;  VoL  L  of  Reynolds's 
System  of  Medicine ;  Murchison  on  Fevers,  &c  Wunderlich  in  his 
Medical  Thermometry,  and  Burden  Sanderson  in  his  Handbook  of  the 
Sphygmograph,  deal  with  these  subjects  in  detail.  The  Sphygmograph 
is  discussed  in  most  of  the  recent  treatises  on  Physiology.  Galabin*s 
little  pamphlet  on  Bright's  Disease  is  also  valuable,  and  Sphygmographic 
tracings  are  now  given  in  various  works  or  sections  of  works  detJing 
with  heart  disease.  See  also  Mahomed's  Papers  in  Mtdtcal  Times  atul 
(?(ur«e.— 1872,  VoL  I. 
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CUntcal  t/termometers  should  be  sensitive,  and  should  have 
the  bulb  of  such  a  size  and  shape  as  to  be  adapted  for  intro- 
duction into  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  graduation  should 
be  on  the  stem  itself.  Accuracy  in  the  instrument  is,  of  course, 
desirable  in  all  cases,  and  is  especially  important  if  any  great 
deviation  from  the  usual  range  of  temperature  happens  to  be 
discovered.  Certificates  of  accuracy,  or  of  the  amount  of  error 
in  the  scale,  may  be  obtained  by  sending  the  instruments  to  be 
tested  at  Kew  Observatory.  It  is  very  important  to  have  the 
obaervations  made  with  the  same  instrument,  in  the  case  of  a 
given  patient,  as  in  this  way,  although  there  may  be  some  slight 
error  in  the  instrument,  the  changes  in  the  patient's  temperar 
tore,  noted  from  time  to  time,  arc  but  little  affected  by  sueh 
errors ;  the  variations  in  a  patient's  temperature,  from  time  to 
time,  are  usually  more  important  in  the  case  than  the  absolute 
height  of  the  reading  within  half  a  degree  on  either  side.  If 
the  8elf-r^;istering  maximum  thermometer  be  used,  care  must 
be  taken  to  shake  down  the  index  below  the  probable  tempera- 
ture of  the  patient,  beforo  it  is  applied ;  if  an  instrument  with- 
out any  registering  index  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  read 
it  in  siitL  In  applying  the  thermometer  to  the  Axillay  the 
following  points  must  be  attended  to:  if  there  be  much  sweat, 
the  skin  should  first  be  wiped  dry;  the  bulb  should  be  intro- 
duced deeply  into  the  axilla,  under  its  anterior  or  pectoral 
fold,  and  the  arm  must  be  kept  close  against  the  thorax;  it  is 
sometimes  a  good  plan  to  make  the  patient  hold  the  arm  in 
position  by  means  of  his  other  hand,  or  by  lying  slightly  on  the 
arm  during  the  observation;  strong  muscular  effort  to  hold  the 
arm  by  the  side  is  apt  to  cause  a  hollow  in  the  axilla,  and -so  to 
remove  the  soft  parts  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  We 
may,  however,  require  some  one  to  hold  the  instrument  in 
position  if  the  patient  has  not  strength  or  intelligence  enough 
to  keep  the  arm  closely  applied;  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
folds  of  the  underclothing  interpose  between  the  bulb  and  the 
skin;  it  should  also  be  seen  that  the  instrument  does  not  slip 
down  or  project  behind  and  beyond  the  axilla.    Tlie  t/iennoTae(«r 
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mutlhel/iin  po$UumiiU  tJU  wtertwy  9utUUainM  the  mune  ievel 
for  two  or  three  minuiee.  The  time  required  for  an  aocurate 
measavement  of  the  tempentuie  in  the  axilla  depends  on  this 
cKvitj  requiring  to  be  kept  doaed  long  enough  for  it  to  reaidi 
its  fn^-rimnni  heat,  as  this  maj  have  be^i  reduced  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  it  iB  dear,  therefore,  that  a  verj  different  length  of 
time  may  be  required  in  different  observatioDS :  the  only  aocu> 
rate  method  is  to  see  that  the  maximum  is  really  attained,  as 
judged  by  the  stationary  position  of  the  mercury;  a  statioitary 
position  for  two  or  three  minutes  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes.  When  self-registering 
instruments  are  intrusted  to  unskilled  persons,  who  cannot 
read  the  index,  fifteen  minutes  may  be  named  as  a  proper  time 
for  the  application  of  the  instrument.  If  the  arm  be  kept 
closely  applied  to  the  side  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
immediately  before  the  thermometer  is  introduced  into  the 
axilla,  the  necessary  time  for  the  actual  obserration  may  be 
shortened.  Heating  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  befocehand, 
to  a  temperature  near  the  blood-heat,  is  desirable  if  the  weather 
be  cold  or  the  bulb  be  large,  but  it  does  not  materially  lessen 
the  time  required  for  the  observation. 

If  the  MouUi  be  used  for  testing  the  temperature,  the  bulb 
should  be  placed  under  the  tongue  and  the  lips  kept  shut^  the 
breathing  being  performed  through  the  nostrils.  The  noutb 
resembles  the  axilla  in  being  sometimes  open  and  sometimes 
shut,  and  simOar  remarks  apply  to  it  as  to  the  axilla.  The 
mouth  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  for  testing  n^udly 
the  temperature,  in  an  approximate  manner,  in  dispensaxy  or 
private  practice.  Care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  reiy  cold 
(as  ice)  has  recently  been  in  the  moutb. 

The  Jiectum  gives  results  more  accurately  and  rapidly  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  it  is  sometimes  preferable,  especially 
in  the  case  of  children,  where  axillary  measurements  are  often 
irksome,  tedious,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  bulb  is  oiled  and 
introduced  two  inches  within  the  bowel,  and  held  steadily 
till  the  maximum  is  reached ;  this  always  occurs  in  two,  three^ 
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or  four  minutes.  K  veiy  joang,  the  child  may  be  placed  on 
his  left  tnde,  in  the  nurae's  lap,  with  his  face  to  her  right  breast. 
The  oljectioDs  to  the  rectum  (apart  from  the  annoyance  and 
exposure  involved)  are  the  possible  compression  of  the  bulb  by 
the  bowely  the  chance  of  the  bulb  beiug  inserted  into  hard  fseces 
and  80  prevented  from  being  in  contact  with  the  bowel,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  being  afkcted  by  the  descent  of  fluid  feces 
from  a  higher  and  wanner  level :  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
temperature  of  the  rectum  itself,  wliich  is  what  we  desire,  may 
really  be  missed,  the  tempemture  of  the  rectum  as  compared 
with  the  axilla  may  be  quoted  roughly  at  three-quarters  of  a 
degree  Fahr.  or  nearly  one-half  degree  centigrade  higher  than 
that  of  the  axilla.- 

The  Vagina  yields  accurate  and  rapid  results  with  the  tlier- 
mometer,  but  is  only  seldom  to  be  recommended  for  clinical 
observations;  the  temperature  in  cases  of  labour,  uterine  diseases, 
^bc.,  may  sometimes  be  thus  tested  with  advantage.  The  Urine 
sometimes  affords  rapid  and  useful  information,  if  it  be  passed 
into  a  vessel  slightly  heated,  and  if  the  temperature  be  immedi- 
ately taken  with  a  sensitive  registering  thermometer. 

The  time  of  day  at  whidi  the  temperature  is  taken  should  be 
noted,  or  at  least  clearly  understood.  The  human  temperature 
lias  a  daily  range,  during  health,  of  two  or  three  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale  (say  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  centi- 
grade) :  the  range  is  more  marked  in  children  than  in  older 
persona:  the  temperature  rises  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
^^iwf  a  maximum  in  the  afternoon,  and  falls  so  as  to  be  at 
ila  minimnm  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight.  In  fevers,  like- 
wise, there  is  a  daily  range,  the  minimum  occurs  usually  some- 
time about  4  A.!!. ;  the  daily  ascent  varies  somewhat,  beginning 
Qsually  earlier  in  the  day  in  severe  than  in  mild  cases,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  distinctly  manifest  about  mid-day  or  towards  the 
afternoon:  the  maximum  may  be  expected,  most  frequently, 
about  8  P.M.  In  hectic  fever,  and  in  certain  stages  of  enteric 
fever,  the  morning  temperature  is  often  nearly  normal,  although 
die  afternoon  and  evening  readings  msy  be  very  UglL     (^ee 
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FigB.  1  and  6.)  Sometimes,  however,  tlie  tjpe  is  "  inverted,"  ifa« 
temperabura  being  low  at  tlie  hours  at  which  it  is  usqaIIj  high. 
Hie  importance  of  having  the  observations  made  at  the  mna 
hours,  so  as  to  bave  tliem  comparable  with  each  other,  becomes 
thna  veiy  apparent.     This  likewise  shows  the  danger  of  relying 


I  nnafl  of  tiiB  tetni  bt 
UkiIc  Farar. 


on  one  observation  (especially  in  the  morning  or  forenoon)  as 
proving  the  absence  of  pyrexb.  In  some  diseases  the  oscil- 
lations follow  definite  rliythmicul  courses  of  their  own  (as  in 
quotidian,  tertian  (Fig.  5),  or  quartan  intennittents),  but  in 
othera  the  daily  oscillations  are  sudden  and  erratic  (as  in 
pynmia).  Frequently  repeated  obBervationa  in  the  course 
of  the  day  reveal  some  curious  and  important  fticts  in  the 
history  of  the  temperature;  in  this  country,  however,  only 
two  or  three  observations  in  the  day  are  usually  tokrai, 
HO  as  to  avoid  fatiguing  or  annoying  the  patients.  If 
frequent  observations  are  to  he  made,  the  best  hours  are 
about  2,  6,  and  9  a.u.,  12  noon,  3,  6,  9,  and  12  p.u.;  and 
special  readings  should  also  be  made  in  connection  with 
rigors,  convulsions,  or  other  unusual  occurrences  and  also  in 
testing  the  e&ect  of  remedies,  or  of  any  special  anti-pjretic 
treatment 
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Xarmal  and  Abnormal  Temperatures  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 


Aboat     36^**  Cent.  = 

Normal  3r  Cent  = 

C  37i*  Cent.  = 

About  <  38*   Cent.  » 

( 38i*  Cent.  » 

Alw*ni:J3»*   Cent.  = 

A>»n*  }  39i- Cent  = 

-^*^*  }  40J- Cent  = 

Above    41*  Cent  = 


95*     Fahr. 
9r-8  Fahr. 

97'7  Fahr. 

98**6  Fahr. 

9r-5  Fahr. 
10(r-4  Fahr. 
101*-3  Fahr. 

102*-2  Fahr. 
103*  1  Fahr. 

104*    Fahr. 
104*-9  Fahr. 

105*-8  Fahr. 


I  Very  low,  or  Collapse  Tem- 
(  peratures. 

Subnormal  Temperatures. 

Normal  Temperature. 

/Slightly  above   Normal,   or 
j    Sub-Febrile  Temperatures. 

I  Moderately  Febrile  Tempera- 
(  tures. 

I  Highly  Febrile  Temperatures. 
Hyper-pyretic  Temperatures. 


Such  a  table  enables  as,  on  reading  the  thermometor,  to 
affirm  tlie  absence,  the  presence,  or  the  degree  of  pyrexia  in  a 
patient  at  a  given  time;  but  this  really  supplies  but  little 
information.  The  temperature  may  be  normal  and  yet  the 
patient  may  be  dying,  or  may  even  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
dangerous  fever,  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two  as  a  burning  heat.  We  often,  however, 
detect  by  the  thermometer  a  degi*ee  of  pyrexia  when  we 
have  but  little  expectation  of  doing  so,  judging  from  die 
patient's  pulse,  skin,  or  general  aspect;  or  when,  as  in  a 
rigor,  or  in  cholera  with  coldness  of  the  siuface  and 
extremities,  an  inexperienced  person  would  think  a  febrile 
heat  impossible.  Very  high  or  very  low  temperatures  may 
also,  as  a  rule,  be  regarded  as  evidencing,  in  themselves,  a 
dangerous  condition.  Hyper-pyretic  temperatui-es  occur  as 
serious  complications  in  rheumatic  fever,  and  some  other 
diseases,  associated  usually  with  great  cerebral  disturbance. 
Very  high  temperatures,  lasting  but  a  short  time  just  before 
death,  are  not  uncommon  in  various  diseases.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
Very  low  temperatures,  however,  are  equally  or  even  more 
common  just  at  the  end.    (See  Fig.  3.)     Collapse  temperatures, 

^  The  various  degrees  are  here  given  in  both  scales,  as  the  Centigrade 
is  likely  to  come  into  more  general  use. 
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as  token  ia  the  axilU,  are  aomedmefl  due  to  a  enr&ce  depres- 
iiion,  BO  that  if  we  wish  to  know  whether  the  internal  heat  is 
real);  lowered  in  such  cases  we  miut  apply  the  thermometer  to 


m 


Kg.  3.— Voir  low  temrantan 
]iut  baton  doitb. 

the  rectum  or  vagina.  (Compare  terminal  t«mperaturea  in 
Fig.  7.)  The  thermometer  only  aappliee  information  an  to 
pyrexia  at  the  given  time;  its  indications,  therefore,  mnat  be 
interpreted  with  due  caution,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facte  of 
disease. 

The  manner  of  rite  in  tAe  Umptratun,  and  tie  tfumtum  of 
the  pyrexia,  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  illness,  are  often 
most  valoable  for  diagnosis.  Some  diseases  are  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  temperature  rises.  Moot  of 
the  short  fevers  or  febricnle,  aa  they  are  called,  begin  suddenly, 
and  rapidly  attain  their  mazimnm.  (Fig.  fi.)  Amongst  thcao 
are  the  surgical  febriculn  immediately  after  operations),  and 
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(be  feverish  attacks,  anoeiated  with  obscure  and  often  tnuistent 
distariMnoes  of  the  general  health,  duo  to  (lisorden  of  the 
digestive  organs,  eapectallj  in  childhood.  The  following  Uke- 
wiae  oniallj  show  a  rapid  development  of  pjrrexia: — Sup- 
pniations,  and  most  of  the  diaeases  ushered  in  with  severe 
rigotv,  agoe,  tonsillitifl,  acnte  nephritis,  scarlatina,  small-poz, 
pnenmania,  plemisf ,  peritonitia,  meningitis  of  the  convexity, 
reliywBg  £Bvor,  erysipelas,  pytemia,  parotitis.  All  of  these 
■Kj  hkve  voy  high  temperatures  on  tlie  first  day  of  the 
BIbHL  Oocasionally  in  malignant  cases  of  small-pox  and 
SBMilat  fever  the  disease  proves  fatal  so  early  that  the  sys- 
tM  ii  overwhelmed  with  'the  poison  and  nerer  shows  any 
iUiiits  liettt.  Measles  sometimes  almost  reaches  its  maxi- 
mn  tempentnre  on  the  first  day  of  the  fever,  although  a 
1  fall  nsnally  intervenee  between  this  and  the  maximum 
jied  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  with  the  fell 
it  of  the  rash.  A  great  and  sudden  elevation  of  the 
B  ia  BOi  common  in  the  diseases  named  above  that 
dl^*  lAoHltl  almys  be  thonght  of  in  doubtful  caees. 

Oflkr  ^i»B—ci  are  rather  charac- 
terfnA  hys  more  gradual  and  prn-  1 
grad*«  elovatxm  of  the  temperattm 
tldi  if  espeeially  observed  in  enter 
fever  (V^  4),  although  exeeptton 
cases  of  tliis  diseMe  ooeur  in  vhic 
tlw  jiyfexi*  irtiaiiwi  itt  maziumm  i 
whst  ssems  to  bo  the  very  beginning  1 
of  tfce  UbtCM.     B«t  in  enterio  fever, 

M  a  rule,  the  elevation  U  such  ;,,.  ^.^^;„,  ^^  „(  t™™™- 
that  during  the  first  three  or  four  ui^tth.iwgtaciiigof  KnUrio 
days  every  day  marks  an  advance 

on  the  previous  one,  the  morning  temperature  falling  from 
the  elevation  of  the  previous  night  but  being  in  excess  of  that 
cf  the  previous  morning.  In  typhus  fever,  the  advance  of 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  more  sudden  than  in  enteno, 
but  in   it,  likewise,  several  days  usually  eUpae  befoi«  tiw 
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maxuniitn,  or  any  vety  Ligfa  point  is  reached.  Id  articnlar 
rheumatism,  affecting  several  joints,  in  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
in  acute  tuberculosis,  and  phthisical  aflectiona,  the  ascent  of 
the  temperature  is  usually  spread  over  serernl  dayi. 

The  duration  of  the  pyrexia  oftan  asaists  the  diagnosis.  The 
'Conij>lcte  and  continued  aubaidenoe  of  the  temperature,  within 
a  week,  maj  aerve  to  exclude  typhus  and  enteric  fevers ;  its 
prolongation  for  ]  3  or  14  ilaya,  without  any  febrile  raah  or  any 
evidence  of  local  iaflammatory  mischief,  may  sometunes  guide 
us  to  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever ;  or  its  persiatetM^  may, 
in  a  chest  complaint,  lend  us  to  the  diagnosia  of  phthims  or 
empyema. 

T/te  decline  of  Ute  temperature,  both  at  regardt  Ua  date  mtd 
tnattner,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  prognoaiB  and  some- 


times in  diagnosis.  Tlie  fa^'ourable  termination  of  a  febrile 
disease,  by  a  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  to  llie  normal  or 
subnormal  level,  constitutes  a  Criait.  Thia  fall  may  amount  to 
3  or  4  degrees  or  more  in  12  to  3G  houis.  This  method  of 
termiuation  is  common  in  pneumonia  (lobar),  relapsing  fever, 
typhus,  smull-pox,  tonsillitis,  facial  erysipelas,  and  febriculn 
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of  Tarions  kindB.  Its  suddenness  is  represented  in  tlie  diagram 
of  ague  (Fig.  5).  It  occots,  however,  ia  a  modified  and  lesK 
abrupt  manner  in  measles  and  sometimeK  in  enteric  fever.  The^ 
suddeimesB  of  the  crisis  varies  much  in  different  disca^s  and 
even  bi  different  cases ;  in  many  cases  of  typhus,  a  gradaal 
diminntion,  extending  over  3  or  4  days,  is  sometimes  so- 
marked  as  to  maJce  the  crisis  in  this  disease  mucli  less  pi'o- 
noonced  than  is  usually  stated,  and  to  assimilate  it  i-ather  to  a 
lysis. 

Zjftit  is  the  t«rm  applied  to  a  more  gradual  diminution  of  the- 
fever,  spread  over  several  days;  this  may  usually  be  observed  in 
■cariatina,  broRcho-pneumonia,  occasionally  in  pleurisy  and 
pericarditis,  and  also  in  acute  rheumatism.  Sometimes  the- 
Ijaia  aanunes  a  remitting  character,  the  morning  temperatures. 
Uling  gmdnally  or  suddenly,  and  the  evening  temperatures. 


Fig.  ik—RcioittliiB  Lfda  In  Entgrio  Panr. 

preserving,  for  some  days,  nearly  their  former  elevation.     This- 
is  not  uncommon  in  enteric  fever  (see  Pig.  6). 

Certain  failaeiea  betel  ttie  ettimatian  of  t/ie  valve  of  a  /all  of 
tetiqferahtre.  It  is  very  often  found  that  a  high  febrile  tem- 
])eratnre  undergoes  a  great  diminution  on  the  day  after 
admission  to  the  hospital ;  this  seems  often  to  be  really  due  to 
tax  unusual  elevation  on  the  day  ot  admis^on,  from  "Can  Hs^ 
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taiiMDceofmoTingtbe  patient,  &C.  OoatdaaaSj^jmudo-eriau, 
■as  it  U  called,  ocean  a  day  or  two  before  the  real  crims,  the  tem- 
peratare,  after  being  low  for  a  few-  houn,  mounting  up  again  to 
its  former  height ;  this  p^mdo-erisu  affords  no  guarantee  of  a 
sabaeqnent  genuine  crisis.  Collapse  temperatures  may  simnlate 
a  crisis,  although  really  indicative  of  serious  complications,  as 
in  the  intestinal  hBmorrhage  of  enteric  fever,  where  the 
cause  of  the  fall  may  not  at  first  be  quite  appanint.  The  iatal 
termination  of  some  cases  of  febrile  disease  is  often  associated 
with  a  mai-ked  fall  in  the  temperature  (see  Figs.  3  and  7).  Col- 
lapse tomperatarefl  mny  occnsionally  be  detm^ted  for  a  few  houro 
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in  the  midst  of  a  ntging  fever,  or  just  before  the  terminal 
exacerbation  of  a  febrile  disease,  whether  it  be  favourable  or 
&tal.  Sometimes  the  decline  of  temperature  in  a  tubercular 
subject  is  connected  with  the  supervention  of  cerebral  compli- 
cations. 

Complieatiotu  and  Rdapata  are  often  marked  by  a  roniiccnt 
<of  the  temperature,  and  in  such  cases  the  rise  is  usually  sudden. 
Complications  may,  by  their  presence,  delay  a  crisis,  as  is  often 
seen  in  bronchitis  complicating  typhus,  and  so  prolong  the 
illnea;  or  the  complkation  may  impren  a  remitting  c~ 
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on  the  fever,  as  is  seen  in  tiie  hectic  fever  sometimes, 
developed  in  a  case  of  tabercular  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  The 
temperature  of  convalescents,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  very  unstable,  and  there  is  often  a  sei-ious  looking  disturbance 
of  the  temperature  in  them  from  very  slight  causes  (indigestion, 
coDStipation,  fatigue,  excitement,  «&c.),  which  would  not  thus 
aflEect  the  healthy.  For  this  very  reason,  temperature  observa- 
tions in  this  stage  are  highly  important,  as  affording  the  best 
evidence  of  continued  safety  or  the  first  alarm  of  threatened 
danger. 

ftom  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tempera- 
tore^  although  of  the  utmost  importance  in  diagnosis  and 
pcogHQBfl^  must  not  be  regarded  too  exclusively,  or  apart  from 
the  other  facts  of  the  case  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient. 
The  Batoral  course  of  the  temperature  in  the  various  diseases, 
m  aaeertained  by  experience,  must  be  kept  in  mind ;  an  eleva- 
tfatt  or  a  special  behaviour  of  the  temperature  may  have  a  veiy 
nrioDS  significance  in  one  disease  and  very  little  in  another. 
The  comparison  of  the  temperature  with  the  pulse  often  serves 
to  eoireet  oar  views  of  each,  and  although  they  usually  rise  and 
fidl  together,  certain  deviations  occasionally  or  habitually  occur 
in  ipeeisl  diseases,  or  in  certain  stages  of  such  affections,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  significance.  (For  example  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  enteric  fever,  and  towards  the  end  of  tuber- 
euhur  meningitis;  see  Pulse,  p.  63.) 

THE  PULSE 

affords  such  valuable  indications  for  the  determination  of  the 
febrile  state,  and  for  estimating  the  general  strength  of  the 
patient,  that  the  noting  of  it  is  a  matter  of  routine  in  all  cases. 
Apart  from  fever,  however,  there  are  other  important  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  noting  the  pulse,  and  to  prevent  repetition 
these  also  will  be  considered  here. 

The  frtquency  of  the  pulse  is  not  difficult  to  estimate ;  the 
ions  in  the  artery,  the  radial  by  preference,  are  counted 
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for  a  quarter  or  for  half  a  minute,  with  the  aid  of  a  watch 
furnished  with  a  seconds  dial,  and  the  number  per  minute  is 
thus  calculated.  Por  delicate  inquiries,  the  pulse  should  be 
•counted  for  a  whole  minute,  or  even  for  two  consecutive  minutes, 
the  number  being  halved  of  course  in  stating  the  result  Other 
points  also  must  be  attended  to  when  accuracy  is  desired.  The 
normal  rate  of  the  pulse  varies  with  age,  and  also  in  different 
individuals  (according  to  temperament);  in  the  adult  it  is  usuaUj 
stated  as  being  about  72,  but  it  is  sometimes  higher  and  often 
much  lower :  it  is  more  rapid  in  childhood,  and  in  infancj  is 
often  about  100,  apart  from  disease.  In  the  same  individual 
the  pulse  varies  with  position,  both  in  health  and  disease,  the 
rate  being  higher  when  the  patient  is  standing  than  sitting,  and 
higher  while  sitting  than  lying  down:  any  movement  or 
exertion  tends  to  increase  the  rate,  and  mental  excitement  is 
()articularly  apt  in  some  people  to  make  it  rise  very  high. 
Hence  in  estimating  the  pulse  or  its  changes  from  day  to  day, 
in  such  a  delicate  iiiquiry,  for  example,  as  the  estimation  of  an 
incipient  defervescence,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  results 
really  comparable,  and  not  to  compare  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
while  the  patient  is  sitting  up  in  bed  with  that  obtained  on  a 
previous  day  while  he  was  lying  still.  The  influence  of  meals 
is  also  very  great,  the  pulse  rising  considerably  after  a  full 
meal,  and  especially  after  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  healthy 
state;  in  febrile  diseases,  however,  the  effect  of  stimulants  is 
often  to  reduce  the  pulse-rate  when  their  influence  is  beneficial. 
The  time  of  day  lias  a  certain  influence  in  the  normal  state,  even 
apart  from  food  and  exercise;  the  pulse-rate  is  lower  during 
the  midnight  hours,  and  rises  in  the  early  morning,  but  the 
•exact  time  of  these  changes  varies ;  thoy  are  usually  later  of 
occurring  in  febrile  diseases  than  in  the  normal  state.  Sleep  has 
a  tendency  to  rcduco  the  pulse-rate.  Considerable  tact  is  often 
required  to  secure  a  fair  estimate  of  the  pulse ;  in  some  cases 
we  obtain  the  best  chance  at  the  beginning  of  our  visit, 
<x)unting  the  pulse  before  the  patient  is  disturbed  in  any  way 
by  speaking  or  moving ;  or  perhaps,  especially  if  he  be  a  child. 
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while  he  is  still  asleep.  With  some  patients  again,  the 
approach  of  anj  stranger  sets  up  the  pulse  to  such  a  height  that 
ve  must  wait  till  it  has  subsided.  The  lowest  n\te  we  can 
obtain  is  the  most  reliable  index  of  the  degree  of  fever.  A  fit 
of  coughing,  or  the  exertion  of  moving  or  sitting  up  for  the 
purpose  of  auscultation,  &c.,  often  completely  six)ils  the  value  of 
the  pulse-rate  as  a  gauge  of  pyrexia.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
temperature  observations  come  in  as  a  valuable  check  (see 
Temperature),  and  these  often  assure  us  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse  is  due  to  excitement,  general  weakness,  or  irritability 
of  the  hearty  apart  from  fever.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse  and 
temperature  in  febrile  cases  are  elevated  or  depressed,  and  rise 
and  fall  together;  but  striking  differences  occur  in  certain  cases. 
The  pulse  is  often  but  little  elevated  in  the  beginning  of  enteric 
fever,  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  is  very  high;  while 
after  the  recovery  has  begun,  the  pulse  may  be  rapid  from 
weakness,  although  the  fever  temperature  has  completely  fallen. 
In  cerebral  cases,  also,  the  relationship  of  the  pulse-rate  to  the 
temperature  is  subject  to  special  variations ;  the  terminal  stage 
of  tubercular  meningitis  is  often  characterised  by  a  high  pulse 
and  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  ratio  of  the  pulse- 
rate  to  the  frequency  of  the  respiration,  is  sometimes  of  value 
as  an  index  of  the  existence  or  supervention  of  respiratory 
disease.     (See  Respiration,  Chapter  ix.) 

Hie  force  or  strength  of  the  pulse  often  guides  our  prognosis, 
and  directs  us  in  the  treatment,  especially  as  regards  stimulants* 
It  is  not  easily  estimated  by  the  beginner ;  it  requires  experi- 
ence and  the  watching  of  cases  (especially  febrile  cases),  from 
day  to  day,  for  the  education  of  the  fingers.  Sometimes  the 
radial  pulse  gives  a  fallacious  idea  of  weakness,  from  the  vessel 
being  of  unusually  small  size  (high  division  or  other  abnor- 
mality). Pressure  on  the  arm  from  the  patient's  position  in 
lying  on  it  may  also  interfere  with  the  radial  pulse.  Moreover, 
the  radial  arteries  on  the  two  sides  are  often  of  very  diffei-cnt 
size,  and  so  we  find  tliat  errors  sometimes  aiuse  from  detecting 
a  difference  due  merely  to  an  accidental  change  in  the  observsr 
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tion — ^Uie  different  arm  being  taken  instead  of  the  one  usoallj 
felt.  In  doubtful  cases  the  radial  or  other  arteries  on  both 
sides  should  be  examined,  and  the  heart's  sounds  should  be 
listened  ta  When  the  pulse  is  reallj  very  -weak,  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  is  usually  diminished  and  sometimes  almost 
suppressed,  the  second  sound  remaining  distinct  Differences, 
in  the  strength  of  the  two  radial  or  other  pulses  are  often  of 
value  in  diagnosis,  particularly  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  obstruction  of 
certain  branches.  Sometimes  the  two  pulses  are  not  perfectly 
synchronous  fi*om  similar  causes.  Occasionally,  also,  the  dimi> 
nution  or  obliteration  of  an  arterial  pulse  serves  to  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  embolism,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
these  differences  are  not  due  to  unusual  distribution  of  the 
vessels.  A  survey  of  the  arteries  should  be  made,  both  with 
the  finger  and  eye,  when  judging  of  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  examination  should  not  be  limited  merely  to  the  part  of  the 
radial  artery  at  the  wrist;  by  extending  our  observation  we 
may  detect  any  undue  rigidity,  twisting,  or  unevenness  of  the 
vessels.  Sometimes  other  arteries  must  be  examined  to  satisfy 
ourselves  on  this  subject;  the  temporals  and  the  branches  of 
the  thyroid  axis  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
smaller  vessels,  the  brachials  and  the  femorals  as  a  sample  of 
the  larger. 

The  rhyUim  of  the  pulse  is  in  health  perfectly  regular,  so  that 
any  deviation  from  this  should  be  noted.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
distinct  intermission,  a  loss  of  a  beat  at  regular  or  irr^plar 
periods,  but  there  may  be  such  a  loss  in  the  mdial  pulse  without 
any  corresponding  intermission  in  the  heart's  sounds  or  action ; 
there  may  thus  be  a  marked  difierence  in  the  pulse-rate  as 
counted  at  the  wrist  and  at  the  heart.  Or  the  irregularity  may 
consist  of  two  or  three  hurried  beats  followed  by  a  succession  of 
slower  ones,  or  in  the  occasional  occurrence  of  one  or  two  weak 
or  almost  suppressed  beats.  Sometimes  the  pulse  varies  greatly 
in  strength  throughout  a  given  minute,  without  any  intermission 
or  marked  change  in  the  rhythm.     This  change  in  the  strength 
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of  the  poise  in  certain  cases  can  be  made  out  to  be  associated 
with  tiie  respiratoiy  movements,  or  with  the  occurrence  of  con- 
Tolsions,  or  some  other  visible  phenomena.  The  significance  of 
irr^ularity  of  the  pulse  is  most  varied.  It  sometimes  affords 
one  of  the  first  indications  of  brain  mischief,  especially  in 
children,  or  of  incipient  pericarditis.  It  is  very  common  in 
various  forms  of  heart-disease,  at  all  ages,  especially  in  mitral 
disease,  fatty  heart,  and  the  degenerations  incident  to  old  age. 
(See  Fig.  16,  p.  70.)  Apart  from  these,  however,  it  is  often  due 
to  functional  disturbances,  especially  such  as  are  associated  with 
indigestion,  flatulence,  &c.  A  more  serious  form  of  disturbance 
leads  to  the  intermission  found  in  typhus,  and  other  fevers.  It 
is  likewise  developed,  not  unfrequently,  through  nervous  agita- 
tion, in  certain  persons,  just  as  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action 
or  fluttering  is  produced  in  others  from  the  same  cause ;  con- 
centration of  the  attention  on  the  intermission  is  apt  in  such 
cases  to  increase  the  irregularity.  Some  persons,  apart  from 
any  medical  knowledge,  have  an  obscure  sensation  of  the  inter- 
mission, which  causes  a  start  or  a  shock.  In  states  of  debility, 
during  convalescence  from  serious  diseases,  and  in  the  case  of 
children  after  enteric  fever,  for  example,  intermission  of  the 
pulae  is  sometimes  associated  with  unusual  slowness,  and  is  spe- 
cially noticeable  at  night.    This  does  not  imply  any  real  danger. 

IHerototu  FuUe. — Somewhat  allied  to  the  rhythm  is  the 
curious  double  beat  in  the  pulse,  sometimes  felt  in  febrile  cases. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  convalescence  from  typhus  fever. 
This  is  best  felt  by  applying  the  pulp  of  the  fingers  very  lightly 
over  the  vessel,  avoiding  any  such  pressure  as  would  extinguish 
the  weak  second  baat  The  sphygmograph  brings  out  this 
dicrotism  very  clearly.  A  little  practice  with  this  instrument 
is  useful  in  educating  the  fingers  in  the  recognition  of  dicrotism. 
(See  Sphygmograph — Fig.  10.) 

T/te  pulse  of  unfilled  arteries,  characterised  by  a  sudden  filling 

up  of  the  arteiy  followed  by  a  very  sudden  collapse  of  the 

vessel  under  the  finger,  often  enables  us  to  suspect,  or  sometimes 

even  to  diagnose,  incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves,  on  feeling  a 

E 
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patient's  pulse.  The  ])eculiaritj  is  brought  out  in  a  more 
striking  waj  bj  raising  the  patient's  arm  verticallj  while 
feeling  the  radial  pulse;  Tisible  pulsation  throughout  the 
arteries  in  such  cases  is  usually  verj  marked.  The  sphygmo- 
graph  gives  a  very  striking  and  characteristic  rendering  of  this 
pulse.     (See  Sphygmograph — Fig.  12.) 

A  t/irUl  in  the  pulse  can  often  be  felt  in  certain  cases  of 
cardiac  disease  (mitral  and  aortic  valvular  disease),  and  this 
also  is  sometimes  rendered  very  plainly  in  the  sphygmographic 
tracing. 

THE   SPHYGMOGRAPH 

is  an  instrument  designed  to  enable  the  pulse  to  register  itself^ 
and  so  afford  a  permanent  record  of  its/requency,  itsforce^  and 
above  all  of  the  diaracters  of  the  puUe  wave. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  instrument  are  a  spring  which  resta 
upon  the  artery  and  has  its  movements  communicated  to  it ;  and 
a  lever  which  amplifies  these  movements  and  records  them  on  a 
strip  of  paper  carried  along  by  clockwork.  Marey's  instrument, 
with  slight  modifications,  is  the  one  usually  employed,  and  as  it 
can  be  seen  in  all  well  appointed  hospitals,  no  detailed  account  of 
its  mechanism  need  be  given.  The  sphygmograph  to  be  used^ 
however,  should  have  Mahomed's  modification  for  estimating 
pressure.  The  artery  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted  is  the 
radial,  and  the  point  at  which  it  is  most  advantageously  applied 
is  just  where  the  artery  crosses  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 
The  advantages  are,  that  the  vessel  is  here  veiy  superficial  and 
supported  on  a  fiat  firm  surface.  If  possible  the  patient  should 
be  in  the  i*ecumbent  posture,  as  this  generally  assures  the  most 
tranquil  state  of  the  circulation,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
tliat  the  humeral  artery  is  subject  to  no  pressure  in  any  part  of 
its  course.  The  instrument  may  also  be  applied  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  sitting  posture,  his  arm  resting  on  a  table  in 
front  of  him.  We  search  carefully  for  the  exact  site  of  the 
radial  artery,  and  having  found  it  mark  its  position  with  ink. 
We  lay  the  wrist  into  the  cushion  devised  by  Anstie  to  keep 
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tbe  hand  steady,  with  the  kuuckles  toncLiug  the  table  oi-  bed, 
mnd  having  placed  the  button,  which  the  epriug  cariies  at  its 
free  extremity,  immediotely  over  tbe  ailery,  we  buckle  tbe  instiu- 
tnent  to  the  coahion  by  me&ns  of  a  land  of  elastic  braid.  If  tbe 
spring  is  not  accurately  adjuBtod  over  tbe  urtorj',  wo  may  shift 
it  about  a  little  without  undoing  the  instrumeut,  but  generally 
it  is  prefemble  to  apply  the  spbygmograph  afreBh.  After  the 
firing  is  adjusted,  wo  connect  it  with  the  lever,  and  see  that  it  is 
working  proi)erly,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  register  the 
tracing  on  paper.  Creat  care  must  be  taken  that  tbe  epriag  it 
£urty  saddled  on  tbe  artery,  the  least  deviatiou  to  the  side 
deforming  the  tracing.  The  pressure  must  also  be  very  nicely 
regnUt«d.  A  number  of  tracings  with  varying  degi'ses  of 
|ire«8ure  should  be  taken  at  a  time  and  the  most  pei'fect  selected. 
Tbe  slips  on  which  the  tracings  are  to  be  taken  may  be  pre- 
[Ared  in  Beveral  ways ;  a  very  easy  method  is  to  blacken 
the  paper  in  the  smoke  of  a  turpentine  flame  from  a  jiarafiin 
lamp — foreign  note  paper  answers  the  purpose  veiy  well— 
Hnd  when  the  tracings  are  taken,  the  patient's  name  and  tlio 
date,  with  tbe  pressure  employed,  niay  be  wiitten  on  tbem  with 
a  needle  or  other  sharp  point,  and  they  are  then  varnished  by 
dipping  tJiem  in  a  solution  of  shellac  in  rectified  spirits.  In 
Marey's  instrument,  the  tracings  may  be  written  with  pen  and 
ink,  hut  tbe  above  method  gives  more  delicate  results.  Smoked 
glaaa  may  also  be  used  instead  of  paper. 

Tbe  following  an  the  names  aitplied  to  tbe  varions  parts  of  a 
[mUe  tracing : — 


a  Primary  or  Percussion  Wave,  b  Secondary  or  TidiJ  Wave, 
«  Aortic  Notch,  c  Diorolio  Wave,  d  Fourth  Wave. 


\ 
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All  these  parts  are  repreaested  in  a  healthy  pnlae  tradng ; 
the  pressure  used  for  healthy  pnlaes  varies  from  IJ  to  3  oa. 


In^the  FthriU  or  Dicrotic  pvU«  the  tidal  wave  ia  loe^  Uie 
aortic  notch  lowered  and  deepened,  and  the  dicrotic  -wava 
increased.  The  pressure  employed  is  as  a  rule  lesa  than  n 
the  healthy  pulse. 


riK- ID.  -FtbrUtor  DUntiepulM.    Fnmn  I]  oi.    Pul*a  lit. 

When  the  aortic  notch  falls  very  low,  reaching  helow  the 
loTcI  at  which  the  upstroke  begins,  the  pulse  is  said  to  he 
lli/per-dieroto  u$. 


—UirptT-UcntBUt  puUt.    I'roMure  3  oi.    ) 


Tliepi(&e  of  Aortic  JtegtirQitrUion  is  large,  the  upstroke  quite 
vertical,  the  apex  pointed  and  well  produced,  the  tidal  wave 
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I  »  rule  well  marked,  the  aortic  notch  low,  and  tlie  dicrotic 


tlt.lt.~ftillt^AiiTlicaisiLTjiitatiim.    Pnui 


llie  following  pulses  from  a  caae  of  tlioracic  aneurism  sliow  a 
marked  differenct  on  the  two  tide*. 


SHe  Senile  PvIm  or  Fvlte  of  Rigid  Arteries. — Its  most  marked 
featares  are  Uie  Bubatitution  of  n  plateau  for  an  Hpe.x,  and  the 
onbroken  character  of  ttie  descent  line. 
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FLg.  lt.-Tnitliv/nm  aamMtf  mMnt  rMniytfHi,  «t— fug  U<  pitlm 
itngtiaritJbrmmMtt'ilkM. 

In  Bright's  disease,  especially  of  the  chronic  tjpe,  the  tension 
in  the  arterial  syatein  is  nsaally  much  increased.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  marked  tidal  vave,  by  the  small  dicrotic  'w&rn 
occurring  high  np  in  the  diastolic  part  of  the  tracing,  and  by 
the  great  pressure  which  the  pnlse  will  bear.  The  following 
tracing  from  a  patient,  10  yean  of  age,  illnstrHtes  theae 
chaiuctera. 


<  <i/ A-vjtCj  dinue.    PubrM 


In  addition  to  nn  increased  temperature  and  a  rapid  pulse, 
there  are  certain  general  signs  of  fever  which  are  of  great  Ytinc 
Fluahinrj  of  (he  face  is  common  in  fever,  but  core  is  required  to 
prevent  mistakes  in  judging  of  this,  as  the  colour  of  the  cheeks 
varies  much  in  different  persons,  and  sach  an  accident  as  lying 
on  the  clieok  often  produces  a  local  Bush,  apart  from  fever ;  in 
such  cases  the  thermometer  is  an  inralnoble  guide.  Stoeaitiiff 
is  habitual  in  some  fevers  {enteric  and  rheumatic  fevers),  and 
in  common  in  certain  stages  of  most  febrile  diseases ;  the  totel 
nbaence  of  Hiveat,  giving  the  sense  of  a  diy  pungent  heat  to  the 
hand  as  applied  to  the  skin,  is  an  important  fact     The  sweating 
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aomtttimeB  habitual,  as  in  tha  night  or  early  morning 
<^  phthisis;  it  is  also  often  cold  and  clammy,  and 

audi  cases  it  may  be  associated  with  bad  dreams ;  this 
^oaihiiyKtion  is  common  in  cases  of  deep-seated  suppurations, 
diimiBf)  of  the  bones,  Jbc.  Sweating  is  sometimes  local,  as  of 
the  head  in  rickets;  or  of  one  side  of  the  body,  in  certain 
a&ctiims  of  the  sjrmpathetic  nerve,  sometimes  apart  from  any 
other  obvious  disease,  and  sometimes  connected  with  aneurismal 
or  other  tumours  in  the  chest  or  neck.  Headache  and  pain  in 
the  back  are  very  common  in  nearly  all  the  acute  specific  fevers 
at  their  beginning,  and  one  or  other  is  usually  present,  more  or 
leas,  in  all  febrile  states.  Pain  in  the  back  is  very  specially 
{Hxmoanced  in  cases  of  small-pox.  (Of  course  these  pains  are 
often  due  to  quite  different  causes,  see  Chapter  vi)  Unequal 
dittribuiian  of  hecU,  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  head  and  of  cold 
in  the  extremities,  a  burning  heat  in  the  hands  or  the  teet,  a 
<^  cold  water  trickling  down  the  back,  a  feeling  of  chilli- 
increased  on  any  exposure  to  a  draught  of  cold  air,  and 
actual. shiverings  in  all  degrees  of  their  severity  are  exceedingly 
eommon  in  the  beginning  of  febrile  diseases,  especially  before 
the  patient  has  taken  to  bed ;  these  sensations  often  lead  him 
to  hang  about  the  fire-place,  complaining  of  cold,  although  his 
temperature  may  be  veiy  high ;  they  tend  to  disappear  when, 
by  proper  heating  and  clothing  in  bed,  the  temperature  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  becomes  more  equalised.  While 
ahiverings  are  common  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory 
and  febrile  diseases,  they  are  especially  frequent  and  repeated 
in  ague,  in  serious  suppurations,  in  renal  inflammation  and 
lenal  ooUc,  in  cases  of  gallstones,  and  in  embolism  and 
pysemia.  Young  children  seldom  have  distinct  shiverings. 
Rigors  also  occur  occasionally  in  connection  with  sudden  defer- 
vescence. Many  of  the  sensations  just  referred  to,  and  even 
actual  shiverings,  occur  apai*t  from  fever  altogether  in  nervous 
subjects;  the  thermometer  is  here,  again,  invaluable.  The 
digestive  /unctions  are  almost  always  impaired  in  febrile 
diseases,  and  especially  at  the  onset  of  the  specific  fevers. 
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Vomiting  is  very  common  in  the  last  named,  and  is  some- 
times vciy  severe  and  persistent   (small-pox,  scarlatina,  and 
occasionally  enteric  fever);    in  other  cases  slight  sickness  or 
nausea  is  all  that  is  complained  of.     The  appetite  is  almost 
always  impaired,  and  often  completely  suppressed.     The  bowels 
are  usually  disordered;  the  febrile  state  tends,  as  a  rule,  to 
produce    constipation,   but   occasionally  diarrhoea   is  seen    to 
result    fix)m    the    action    of    the   specific    fever    (as    in    the 
beginning  of  malignant  scarlatina),  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
R]>ecial  connection  between  the  diarrhoea  and  the  febrile  disease 
(as  in  ulceration  of  the  bowels  in  enteric  fever,  and  in  tuber- 
cular   and    dysenteric  ulcerations);    at    times,   however,   the 
looseness   of   the   bowels   seems    related   to   the   pyrexia   as 
such     and     ceases     with     it.       The     state     of    the     tongue 
reflects  the  constitutional  disturbance  produced  by  the  fever 
so  far  as  the  digestive  oi*gans  are   concerned.     (See  Tongue, 
Chapter  xi)    Thirst  is  almost  always  pi*esent  in  the  febrile  state, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  large  amount  of  fluid  swallowed,   the  urine  is  usually 
scanty   and   high-coloured.     Mtucular  prostration   is    present 
in  all  severe  cases  of  fever,  and  is  often  very  marked  even 
at   the   b^inning  of  some  of  the  specific  fevers.     Delirium 
is  usually  associated,  in  very  varying  degrees  however,  with 
high  ranges  of  pyrexia  from  whatever  cause ;   the  degree  of 
it,  and  the  date  at  which  it  appears,  as  well  as  its  character, 
vary  much  in  different  diseases.     ContmUions  sometimes  take 
tlie  place,  as  it  were,  of  delirium,  especially  in  young  children^ 
and  often  mark  the  beginning  of  acute  inflammatoiy  or  febrile 
diseases  in  them.     A  degree  of  bronc/iicU  catarrh  is  not  un- 
common in  nearly  all  serious  febrile  states,  and  is  a  special 
feature   in   some.      Cutaneous  eruptions  are   characteristic  of 
cei-tain  febrile  diseases.     (See  Febrile  Hashes,  p.  91.) 

The  Clinical  Significance  op  the  Febrile  State  is  very 
great,  and  this  I'emark  applies  both  to  the  presence  and  absence 
of  this  state  in  a  given  case.  It  has  already  been  explained  how 
the  febrile  state  is  to  be  judged  of;  the  possibility  of  our  observa- 
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tion  occurring  in  an  apyretic  interval  must  be  remembei^d 
before  we  arrive  at  a  negative  conclusion.  Sometimes  tlie  fact 
of  fever  (Le,,  pyrexia)  is  all  that  can  be  made  out;  but  without 
denying  the  existence  of  a  simple  continued  fever,  we  are  seldom 
justified  in  resting  satisfied  till  we  either  have  refen*ed  the 
pyrexia  to  one  of  the  specific  fevers  (typhus,  scarlatina,  ague, 
pertussis,  ibc),  or  have  ascertained  that  it  is  symptomatic  of  some 
special  inflammation  (pneumonia,  pleurisy,  abscess,  rheumatism, 
4c.)y  or  at  least  of  some  disease  known  to  be  associated  with 
febrile  disturbance  (phthisis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  &c.) 

(1.)  Specific  Fevers  and  Bashes,  —  In  determining  this 
question,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  "  rashes  "  found  in  most  of  the  specific  fevera 
(see  p.  91).  These  must  be  carefully  seaix;hed  for  in  their 
fitvourite  situations,  and  the  date  of  the  illness  must  be 
considered  in  this  respect,  as  to  whether  there  has  been  time 
for  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  As  the  exact  date  of  the  illness 
is  often  obscure,  and  as  the  day  on  which  a  febrile  rash  appears 
deviates  occasionally  from  the  average  times  usually  stated » 
some  Utile  allowance  must  often  be  made  for  such  vai'iations 
before  arriving  at  a  decision.  The  occasional  absence  of  the 
rash,  in  nearly  every  fever  usually  characterised  by  an  eruption, 
must  also  be  remembered.  Other  circumstances  often  render 
the  existence  of  such  fevers  very  probable,  or  indeed  certain, 
even  when  no  rash  has  appeared.  In  examining  for  a  febrile 
rssh,  other  cutaneous  eruptions  (not  of  this  class)  may  be 
detected,  and  it  must  be  considered  whether  the  eruption  dis- 
covered is  of  the  kind  and  of  the  extent  to  account  for,  or  to  be 
in  harmony  with,  the  febrile  movement.  Some  skin  diseases,  as 
they  are  called,  are  associated  with  much  fever,  others  with 
little  or  none.  The  possibility  of  an  eruption  from  the  use  of 
medicines,  and  the  influence  of  certain  articles  of  diet  must  be 
kept  in  view.  (See  Eruptions  from  Medicine  and  Food,  p.  88.) 
Moreover,  when  there  is  high  pyrexia,  a  cei*tain  congestion  of 
the  skin,  especially  in  the  dependent  parts,  sometimes  simulates  a 
scarlet  rash.     Eruptions  indicative  so  far  of  certain  diseases^ 
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although  they  cannot  be  called  specific,  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  febrile  state — such  as  herpes  labialis  in  pneumonia^  or 
miliary  vesicles  in  enteric  and  childbed  fever,  rheumatism,  &c 
Occasionally  a  rash  is  found  in  diseases  not  usually  character- 
ised in  this  way — thus  we  may  have  a  rash  in  diphtheria  and 
relapsing  fever,  and  in  the  early  or  pre-emptive  stage  of  small- 
pox and  enteric  fever. 

(2.)  InfiammaUofis,  —  When  no  specific  roah  exists,  and 
no  distinct  history  of  contagion  is  suggested,  search  must 
be  made  for  signs  of  inflammation,  and  although  the  case 
may  be  admitted  to  a  medical  ward,  the  possibility  of 
superficial  inflammations  or  abscesses,  periostitis,  otitis,  paro- 
titis, and  other  glandular  inflammations,  must  never  be 
forgotten,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  or  those  unable 
to  express  their  sensations.  Tonsillitis,  quinsey,  pharyngeal 
abscess,  scarlatina,  and  diphtheritic  soro  throat  must  also  be 
remembered  in  this  connection.  Fain  and  its  situation  usually 
guide  us  to  these  and  similar  inflammations,  and  also  to 
articular  or  muscular  rheumatism.  Regarding  internal 
inflammations,  the  importance  of  examining  the  chest  cannot 
be  oveivrated,  as  we  often  find  there  the  explanation  of  ihe 
febrile  disturbance.  This  must  never  be  neglected.  Inflamma- 
tions of  other  inteiiial  organs  usually  indicate  their  existence  by 
pain  over  the  parts,  or  by  changes  in  the  excretions,  or  by  other 
alterations  in  the  functions,  such  as  paralysis,  delirium,  &c.  A 
systematic  search  must  be  made  into  the  state  of  all  the  im- 
portant organs  before  arriving  at  a  negative  conclusion. 

Shiverings  are  common  in  various  febrile  diseases,  especially 
at  the  beginning ;  but  when  severe  and  recurring,  the  idea  of 
suppuration  somewhere  is  suggested,  or  perhaps  embolism  and 
pyaemia.  Such  suppurations  may  be  in  parts  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  diagnosis,  but  search  must  be  made  for  tender  regions  in 
the  piincipal  organs,  and  also  in  the  joints. 

(3.)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  conclude  at  once  tliat  the 
febrile  state  is  due  solely  or  chiefly  to  the  inflammation  which 
^ve  may  have  detected  by  our  examination.     For  example, 
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bronchitis  is  an  habitual  accompaniment  of  typhus,  and  pneu- 
monia is  common  in  many  fevers.  Inflammation  or  congestion 
of  the  kidneys  (with  albuminuria)  is  a  fi-equent  complication  in 
many  complaints.  It  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether  we 
have  to  do  with  a  primary,  a  secondary,  or  a  mere  coincident 
inflammation ;  the  date  of  the  illness,  and  the  known  characters 
of  the  disease,  often  assist  us,  and  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  apparently  slight  extent  or  severity  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  sometimes  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  something  behind  the  local  inflammation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SKIN— HAIR— NAILS— GLAN  DS-^OINTS.» 

CUTANEOUS  ERUPTIONS. 

lil RUPTIONS  on  the  skin  are  sometimes  brought  promi- 
-'-^  nently  under  our  notice  as  the  chief  part  of  the  patient's 
complaint,  or  at  least  are  so  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  but  in  other  cases  we  have  to  search  carefully  for  an 
eruption  which  the  patient  may  be  unconscious  of,  or  which  he 
may  regard  as  quite  trivial  and  accidental  Most  of  the  cutane- 
ous eruptions  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  constitutional 
affection  or  general  tendency.  Thus  the  eruptive  fevers  present 
on  the  skin  the  evidence  of  a  general  disturbance  of  the  whole 
system.  The  occurrence  of  early  or  late  syphilitic  eruptions 
likewise  reveals  a  constitutional  affection,  and  the  same  may  be 

1  In  addition  to  the  works  on  gentral  medioine  and  diiinaiofl  of  ohildren, 
we  must  also  refer  to  surgical  treatises  regarding  oertain  oataneons  and  g^d- 
ular  affections. 

For  the  Febrile  Eruptions,  see  especially  Bejnolds's  System,  YoL  L,  and 
Muroluson  on  Continued  Fevers  (with  coloured  illustrations  of  l^hus  and 
Enteric  Rashes). 

For  Skin  Diseases,  consult  the  works  of  Tilbury  Fox,  MK)all  Anderson, 
Neumann,  and  Hebra.  For  illustrations  of  these,  see  the  Atlases  by  l^bury 
Fox  and  Erasmus  Wilson.  The  plates  issued  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society 
are  perhaps  the  most  accessible.    See  also  Greenhow  on  Addison's  Disease. 

R^;arding  Affections  of  the  Joints,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  on 
gout  and  rheumatism  in  various  medical  treatises,  and  especially  in  Beynolds's 
System,  Vol.  I. ;  surgical  works  may  also  be  referred  to  with  much  advan- 
tage, especially  Holmes's  System,  VoL  lY. 
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said  of  scrofuIouB  and  perhaps  of  cancerous  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  pigmentations  of  pr^^nancj  and  Addison's  disease,  the 
blotches  in  scorvy  and  purpura,  and  the  influence  of  certain 
medicines  in  producing  eruptions  of  various  kinds  all  indicate 
the  same  thing.  Eczema  and  psoriasis,  from  their  symmetrical 
distribution,  their  tendency  to  recur,  and  their  association  with 
certain  other  diseases  in  the  patient  himself  or  in  his  family,  can 
often  be  shown  to  be  much  more  than  mere  local  diseases. 
Even  parasitic  affections  of  the  skin  often  owe  their  rapid 
development  and  persistency  to  the  general  state  of  the  health  : 
the  v^etable  parasites  do  not  seem  to  find  a  suitable  nidus  in 
perfectly  healthy  subjects. 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  direct  attention  to  the  two 
great  points  in  the  study  of  cutaneous  eruptions — ^the  local 
condition  and  the  general  state.  The  general  derangement  may 
manifest  itself  by  changes  of  which  the  skin  affection  is  but  one 
oat  of  many ;  or  the  cutaneous  disease  may  be  the  sole  manifes- 
tation, or  at  least  the  chief  evidence,  of  the  general  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand,  affections  of  the  skin  arising  purely  from 
local  canses,  or^  as  more  frequently  happens,  aggravated  by  local 
influences,  may  produce  a  general  distm*bance  of  the  whole 
system. 

For  the  classification  of  skin  eruptions  the  most  satisfactory 
and  the  most  solid  system  would  be  one  based  on  their  causa- 
tion, rather  than  on  their  special  forms.  Hitherto  this  has  only 
been  possible  to  a  slight  extent,  as  the  causes  of  many  eruptions 
are  unknown,  and  the  causes  of  others  are  not  uniform,  or 
perhaps  are  complex  and  indirect.  The  real  cause  of  eruptions 
must  be  kept  in  view,  however,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  for  example,  to  know  whether  an 
eruption  is  due  to  iodide  of  potassium,'  to  small-pox,  to  syphilis, 
or  to  scabies :  any  system  which  would  group  together  such 
diverse  affections  as  "papular"  or  "pustular,"  even  although 
they  may  all  present  papules  or  pustules,  tends  only  to  mislead. 
And  further,  any  grouping  of  skin  eruptions  based  merely  on 
the  elementary  lesions  is  rendered  impossible  for  any  useful 
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poqxNie,  when  we  find  scabies,  for  example,  presenting  at 
different  times,  or  even  in  different  parts  at  the  same  time,  such 
diverse  lesions  as  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules ;  or  when  we 
find  eczema  at  one  time  papular,  at  another  vesicular,  at  another 
pustular,  and  at  another  somewhat  scaly ;  or  when  we  find 
syphilis  assuming  nearly  every  variety  of  form. 

Still,  as  the  causes  of  eruptions  are  often  unknown,  and 
cannot  even  be  suspected  by  the  inexpenenced,  we  avail  our- 
sdves  of  the  obvious  distinctions  afforded  by  the  peculiarities, 
of  the  lesion ;  and  when  nothing  more  can  be  done,  the  student 
may  at  least  describe  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  eruption,  and  the  general  and  local  symptoms, 
associated  with  it 

The  Elementary  Lesions,  indeed,  formed  the  basis  on 
which  Willan  and  Bateman's  classification  was  built;  and, 
although  now  discarded,  like  most  of  the  old  nosological  systems,, 
the  facts  on  which  it  rested  are  of  great  value  and  are  still 
constantly  referred  to. 

Erf/tliema^  is  a  simple  redness  of  the  skin,  fading  readily 
on  pressure,  and  not  extending  to  the  cellular  tissue.  (Erythema 
may  be  simply  symptomatic  of  adjacent  inflammation.  Among 
the  varieties  of  erythema  we  have,  E.  Iseve,  K  intertrigo, 
Eu  nodosum,  K  fugax,  and  K  gangrsenosum.) 

WhecUa  ^  (pomphi)  are  well  represented  by  the  red  and  white 
elevated  patches  produced  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  or  the  bite 
of  a  bug,  or  even  of  a  flea;  in  slight  forms  the  white  portions- 
may  not  appear;  in  severer  forms  they  may  be  complicated 
with  blisters.  (Wheals  occur  in  urticaria  in  its  acute  and 
chronic  forms.  *  Factitious  urticaria '  is  the  name  used  for  tho 
variety  produced  in  certain  persons  by  mechanical  irritation.) 

PapidcB  are  pimples  of  various  sizes  and  forms;  they  may, 
however,  be  very  different  in  their  constitution.     (Willan  and 

1  Willan  and  Bateman  had  an  order  named  *'  exanthemata  *'  which  induded 
two  of  the  febrile  eruptionB  (rubeola  and  scarlatina),  and  alio  roseola,  urticaria, 
purpura  and  erythema.  Roseola  is  now  usually  regarded  as  an  erythema  of  a 
rose  colour.  The  name  "  Erythema,**  as  a  special  disease,  was  formerly  applied 
to  oases  of  the  slighter  forms  of  erysipelas. 
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Bateman  included  under  this  heading,  strophulus,  lichen,  and 
prurigo ;  but  different  views  now  prevail.)  ^ 

Vesicitkc  and  Bullce  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  the  former 
being  small  blisters  and  the  latter  large  ones.  They  may  be 
simple,  or  they  may  be  divided  so  as  to  be  compound.  They 
may  present  perfectly  clear  fluid,  or  they  may  contain  inflam- 
matory products  to  a  variable  extent,  so  as  to  present  all  degrees 
of  turbidity — the  separate  vesicles  passing  through  these  various 
stages ;  they  may  be  associated  with  all  degrees  of  redness  of 
the  adjacent  skin,  or  they  may  be  free  from  this  complica- 
tion. Several  may  coalesce  forming  large  blisters  or  '  blebs.^ 
(Under  'vesiculsB,'  Willan  and  Bateman  included  varicella, 
vaocinia,  herpes,  rupia,  miliaria,  eczema,  and  aphtha;  under 
*  bulls,'  erysipelas,  pemphigus,  pompholyx.)  ^ 

^  StrophfJiu  ftnd  lichen  are  regarded  by  many  as  identical ;  but  strophulus- 
ift  a  vague  name,  including  various  different  eruptions :  it  is  not  always 
pi^ular,  and  seems  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  sudoriparous  apparatus. 
liFlien  not  papular,  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  erythemata;  when  papular  it 
Bead  not  be  separated  from  lichen.  This  disease  again  is  regarded  by  many 
as  a  form  of  eesema  (E.  papulosum  or  E.  lichenoides.)  Fruriginous  eruptiona 
are  papular ;  but  the  enlarged'  papillso  are  often  irritated  and  abraded  by 
aotatching.  **  Prurigo,"  in  this  sense,  is  a  valuable  indication  of  itching,  as  i^ 
w^^«— ^  pfatheiriaais,  and  urticaria.  Prurigo,  apart  from  this,  as  described  by 
Hebra,  is  rare  in  this  country. 

*  Teiieles  pass  readily  into  pustules,  so  that  some  diseases  might  be  classed 
voder  either  or  both  orders.  For  varicella,  miliaria,  and  erysipelas,  see  special 
sections  pp.  96,  101«  102.  (Aphth»  are  little  blisters  on  the  mucous  mem  • 
brane  of  the  mouth.    See  Tongue,  Chapter  xL) 

JBferpa  consists  of  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  arranged  in  groups  on  au 
inflamed  base :  these  run  their  course,  and  are  not  usually  succeeded  by  fresh 
groups  of  vesicles :  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  tension  and  burning ; 
occasionally  neuralgic  pains  precede  or  follow  the  eruption.  "Herpes 
lahialis "  is  common  in  ordinary  colds :  it  also  appears  in  many  cases  of 
pneunonia,  and  in  some  forms  of  urinary  irritation  and  disease.  '*  Herpes 
pneputialis  "  appears  on  the  prepuce.  ' '  Herpes  zoster ' '  (shingles,  zona)  usually 
girdles  the  trunk  unilaterally,  limited  pretty  strictly  by  the  middle  line,  both 
before  and  behind,  but  it  may  affect  the  thigh,  the  face,  or  an  arm,  following: 
▼eiy  accurately  the  course  of  certain  nerves.  It  is  not  infectious,  and  rarely 
ooenn  a  seocmd  time  in  a  patient. 

Eaema  is  now  generally  made  to  include  several  forms  of  skin  disease  which 
were  f onnerly  separated  from  each  other.    It  is  an  inflammatory  diseasQ  wilk 
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PustulcB  may  result  from  the  fluid  in  the  vesicles  becoming 
purulent — this  may  arise  from  irritation  or  other  inflammatory 
action ;  the  pus  is  often  formed  so  rapidly  that  it  may  seem  to 
exist  from  the  beginning.  (Willan  and  Bateman  included  nnder 
'pustulae/  impetigo,  porrigo,  ecthyma,  variola,  scabies.)  ^ 

Squanuz  or  Scales  and  PityriasU.  Scales  must  be  distinguished 
from  thin  crusts  resulting  from  dried  secretion.  Squams  aro 
scales  from  the  banning.     When  the  desquamation  is  very 

exudation  and  infiltration  of  the  ikin,  associated  with  a  sense  of  baming  or 
itching,  and  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  crusts.  In  the  ordinary  form  there 
are  vesicles  (eczema  yesiculosum)  which  exude  a  clear  fluid,  which  has  the 
property  of  stiffening  linen ;  an  excoriated  red,  and  inflamed  suilaee 
usually  remains  exposed  ;  the  dischaige  may  dry  very  rapidly  into  thin  enisis 
resembling  scales.  In  some  cases  the  moist  dischaige  may  almost  have 
escaped  attention,  redness  and  scaliness  of  the  skin  being  the  chief  featores 
(eczema  erythematosum  and  eczema  squamosum).  In  other  cases  the  plastic 
exudation  may  remain  below  the  surface,  giving  rise  to  little  papules — ^the 
lichen  of  older  authors,  but  termed  eczema  papulosum  or  lichenoides  hj  some. 
Or  the  exudation,  either  from  obvious  irritation,  or  apart  from  thia^  may 
become  purulent,  and  the  secretion  of  pus  may  be  abundant  from  the 
beginning:  this,  which  was  formerly  called  impetigo,  is  now  often  named 
*' eczema  pustuloeum,**  or  "eczema  impetiginodes.**  Eczema  is  named  from 
the  parts  affected,  as  **E.  aurium,"  &c.  ;  also  from  obvious  seoondaiy 
changes  "R  fissum,"  or  from  the  cause,  as  "  E  intertrigo**  from  frietioii. 

Jtupia,  see  *'  ecthyma "  in  the  note  below  —  (although  it  may  begin  as  a 
vesicle  with  clear  fluid,  the  contents  soon  become  bloody  or  purulent). 

Pemphigui  is  characterised  by  large  blisters,  or  bulls,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  i)ea  to  that  of  an  egg,  with  different  degrees  of  inflammation  at  their 
base.    Occasionally  large  thin  crusts  or  scales  are  formed  ("  P.  foliaoeus  '7. 

Pompfiofi/x  is  now  merely  a  synonym  for  pemphigus. 

1  Impetigo  is  more  suitably  regarded  as  a  variety  of  eczema  ( "  E.  pustolocum  ** 
or  *'  £.  impetiginodes  ").  For  variola  see  p.  95.  Porrigo  is  either  an  eoaema 
or,  it  may  be,  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  head  (see  p.  90). 

Scabies  is  arbitrarily  classed  under  pustuhe ;  it  is,  however,  quite  as  much 
a  papular  or  vesicular  disease ;  it  is  parasitic,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
*  acarus  scabiei,*  which  can  often  be  picked  out  as  a  minute  speck  with  a 
needle  from  the  end  of  the  narrow  furrow  found  between  the  fingers  and  else- 
where. The  microscope  is  required  for  the  examination  of  this  insect;  but 
the  furrows  can  usually  be  recognised.    (See  p.  84,  Fig.  18). 

Ectht/ma  is  the  name  given  when  large  pustules  exist  on  the  skin.  It  is 
often,  if  not  always,  merely  due  to  scabies  or  to  syphilis.  Syphilitic  postales 
when  large  sometimes  dry  up  into  dark  crusts,  shaped  like  limpet  shells :  such 
an  eruption  is  termed  **  rupia." 
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minute  the  term  pityriasis  is  used.  TJnfortuDately,  however,  a 
disease  dT  rare  occurrence,  ''pityriasis  rubiti/'  is  characterised  by 
the  shedding  of  large  scales  or  flakes.  (Willan  and  Bateman. 
included  under  'squamse/  lepra,  psoriasis,  pityi*iasis,  ichthy- 

Tubereula  are  little  lumps,  too  large  to  be  classed  as  pimplea 
or  differing  from  them  in  other  respects.  They  have  only  an 
etymological  connection  with  the  tubercles  recognised  in  the 
pathology  of  internal  affections.  They  include  various  cutaneous 
and  mucous  growths  of  perfectly  dissimilar  kind.^ 

(The  various  diseases  formerly  classed  under  this  heading 


^  PUyriatit,  or  desquamation,  ooonn  after  erythema,  febrile  rashes,  and  other 
affeettont  of  the  skin,  so  that  it  often  forms  onlj  a  stage  in  a  disease. 
*  PitTriasis  versicolor '  is  parasitic,  and  is  not  properly  a  squamous  disease  (see 
Fig.  22,  p.  104).  **  Pityriasis  rubra  acuta  *'  is  a  rare  disease  characterised  by 
great  redness  of  the  skin  and  the  shedding  of  large  true  scales,  without  mois- 
tore  and  without  much  infiltration  of  the  skin. 

PworiatU  and  lepra  (alphos)  are  now  classed  as  one  disease;  the  name 
**lep>ra"  was  formerly  applied  to  the  patches  of  this  eruption,  in  which  it 
qiread  at  the  circumference  (psoriasis  circinata)  while  the  centre  was  free ; 
the  form  of  a  ring  was  thus  assumed.  This  is  a  true  scaly  disease,  without 
moist  seeretions,  the  scales  are  white  and  often  glittering,  somewhat  imbri-r 
catad  and  very  adherent;  they  appear  on  dusky  red  patches,  which  are  slightly 
elevated ;  all  degrees  of  density  in  the  arrangement  of  scales  are  found.  All 
parti  of  the  body  may  be  affected ;  the  elbows  and  knees  seldom  escape  in  an 
abandant  eruption  of  simple  psoriasis.  When  it  appears  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  alone,  it  is  almost  invariably  syphilitic.  A 
form  of  psoriasis,  resembling  the  shape  of  rupia  crusts,  has  been  named 
••P.  rupioides." 

Ichikffotit. — ^VThen  the  skin  is  dry,  harsh  and  wrinkled,  with  thin  scalea 
loose  at  their  edges,  the  term  "xeroderma"  is  sometimes  used.  When  the 
seales  are  thicker,  more  abundant,  and  mingled  with  sebaceous  matter,  the 
name  "  ichthyosis"  is  applied. 

'  Acne^  pimples,  often  becoming  pustules. 

^^i^eottt  (see  Ringworm  of  beard,  pp.  88  and  91). 

Lupui  is  an  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  skin,  occurring  in  scrofuloua 
subjects,  and  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  new  formation.  When  slight 
and  superficial  without  ulceration,  it  is  called  "lupus  erythematodes." 
When  the  deposit  forms  little  swellings  without  ulceration,  *'  lupus  non- 
exedena"  is  the  term.  When  ulcerations  and  cicatrices  are  present  it  ia 
eaUed  "  lupus  exedens." 

F 
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are  now  regarded  quite  differently.  Thej  were:  phyma  (boil), 
yerruca  (wart),  moUoacam,  vitiligo,  acne,  bjoosib,  lupos, 
elephantiasis,  framboesia.) 

Macula  or  Stains  of  the  skin  are  sometimes  hemorrhagic ; 
or  they  may  be  parasitic;  chemical  agents  and  various  con- 
stitutional disorders  produce  pigmentary  deposits  (See 
p.  103.) 

Secondary  Changes  may  be  present  along  with  various 
forms  of  elementary  lesion. 

Desquamation^  although  often  occurring  independently  (see 
*^  Squame  ")  may  form  the  terminal  stage  of  an  erythema,  or 
the  like. 

Crusting  is  one  of  the  most  important  secondary  changes. 
Very  thin  crusts  may  resemble  scales,  but  careful  examination 
usually  shows  them  to  be  largely  composed  of  dried  secretions; 
(in  ichthyosis,  however,  the  scales  are  epithelial.)  The  dischaige 
may  be  very  slight,  and  may  proceed  from  a  surface  not  ulcerated, 
or  it  may  proceed  from  an  ulcer.  When  the  crusts  are  dark, 
this  usually  points  to  the  presence  of  a  sanious  fluid  retained 
in  them,  and  this  occurs  frequently  in  syphilis.  Lupus  and 
syphilis  differ  in  their  tendency  to  scabbing — the  ulcers  in  the 
former  usually  scabbing  slightly,  those  of  the  latter  oft*en 
scabbing  freely. 

Cockle-shaped  crusts  are  almost  diagnostic  of  sjrphilis  (rupia). 
Cup-shaped  crusts  occur  chiefly  in  the  head,  composed  of  the 
parasitic  growth  termed  favus ;  they  are  light  yellow  in  colour, 
and  rather  brittle.     (See  p.  90.) 

Ulcerations  are  secondary  changes  which  must  be  examined 
and  described  in  reference  to  their  edges,  <S:a,  and  any  attendant 
cachexia,  as  in  surgical  practice. 

Excoriations,  fissures,  scars,  and  atrophic  lesions  are  fre- 
quently very  suggestive,  and  must  be  recorded. 

The  following  indicates  an  attempt  at  a  scientific  clas- 
sification of  skin  diseases,  so  far  as  this  is  yet  possible. 
(Br.  A.  B.  Buchanan  slightly  modified  by  Dr.  M'Call  An- 
derson) : — 
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A.    Functional  Affeetion$ : — 

Prnritus,    seborrhcea,    comedones,    milium,     hyperidrons,    ephelit, 
meknopathiA,    vitiligo,  atrophia   cutis,  alopecia,   hiisuties,    fragilitas 
eriniuiii. 
Bw     Otyanie  AffeeHons : — 

L  DiMMes  defined  bj  udfonn  causes : — 

(1)  Paiasitic  affections — VegetabU—TineA  favosa,  tinea  tricophytina 
(eirdnata,  tonsurans,  sycosis),  tinea  versicolor,  tinea  decalvans.  Animal 
— Scabies,  phtheiriasis. 

(2)  Syphilitic  Affections : — Primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  accidents. 
Hereditary  syphilis  infantile  and  non-infantile. 

(3)  Strumous  Affections : — ^Lupus,  scrofuloderma,  lichen  scrofulosorum, 
strumous  glands,  ulcers,  and  abscesses. 

(4)  Eruptive  fevers,  Morbilli,  scarlatina,  varicella,  variola,  typhus.  &c 
n.  Diseases  not  defined  by  uniform  causes : — 

(1)  Inflammations : — Erythema  (strophulus,  pityriasis,  roseola),  ery- 
thema nodosum,  ecsema  (lichenous,  pruriginous,  and  impetiginous), 
impetigo  contagiosa,  ecthyma  and  uon-83rphilitic  rupia,  prurigo,  urticaria, 
sona,  dermatitis,  erysii>elas,  acne,  psoriasis  (or  lepra),  pemphigus, 
intyriasiB  rubra.  Deep  inflammations  (furunculus).— Ulcers  (independent 
of  struma  and  syphilis),  onychia. 

(2)  New  Formations :— Varix,  mevus,  verruca,  callositas,  clavu8,comu, 
ichthyosis,  scleroderma,  elephantiasis  Arabum,  K  Grsecorum,  moUuscum 
contagiosum,  fibroma  molluscum,  cicatrix,  cheloid,  cysts,  seirrhus 
epithelioma,  tumours  of  other  kinds. 

(3)  Hemorrhages.    Purpura. 

DistribtUion  of  Eruptions. — In  examining  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, it  is  a  great  advantage  to  see  the  smface  of  the  whole  body, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Special  abundance  of  it  on  cei*tain 
parts,  or  the  special  exemption  of  others,  affords  at  times  con- 
siderable assistance  in  the  diagnosis.  We  can  in  this  way  also 
detect  the  symmetrical  character  of  many  eruptions,  or  the 
essentially  local  disposition  of  others — as  when  the  hand  is 
affected  by  some  irritant  encountered  in  a  trade,  or  when  the 
eruption  is  caused  by  stockings  with  aniline  or  arsenical  dyes. 
Some  eruptions,  again,  follow  the  course  of  certain  nerves,  and 
in  zona  we  have  usually  a  pretty  strict  limitation  to  one  half  of 
the  body,  the  eruption  stopping  at  the  middle  line  both  before 
and  behind  when  the  trunk  is  involved.  But  in  addition  to 
this  general  view  of  the  surface,  special  regions  must  be  examined 
for  special  eruptions.     Of  the  febrile  rashes,  some  show  first  on 
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Uie  face  (variola  and  inorbilli),  but  moat  of  tliem  appear  first 
OQ  the  trunk,  so  tliat  we  muse  search  the  chest,  abdomen,  and 
bock,  and  we  should  also  examine  the  arms  at  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  elbows,  dec.,  where  the  tkin  is  delicate.  We  look 
at  the  elbows  and  knees  |>articularl7  In  psoriasis;  at  the 
chest  and  back  in  syphilis;  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers  in  scabies, 
to  see  if  any  little  furrows  ore  present,  and  also  at  the  inside  of 
the  tbi^hs,  the  wrists,  ankles,  and  umbilicus  in  this  affection ; 


Fig.  18.  -Th«  Itch  In 
{I 

between  the  shoulders  in  phtheiriasis ;  over  the  chest  in 
pityriasis  versioolor;  on  the  head  ia  ringworm  and  &tus;  ovei- 
the  shins  in  erythema  nodosum ;  on  the  face  and  shoulders  in 
acne.  Sec. 

Tfie   conelituliottal  diaturianee   and    the  general  symptoms 
associated  with  cutaneons  emptiona  must  be  carefully  inqnired 
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inta  Pyrexia,  headache,  and  perhaps  delirium,  pain  in  the 
back,  sickness,  vomiting  or  shiverings;  and  pain,  burning, 
tingling,  and  itching  in  the  parts  affected  are  the  piost  im- 
portant Intense  pyrexia  often  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
rash  in  the  eruptive  fevers  and  erysipelas,  and  (as  mentioned  in 
the  section  on  Pyrexia),  the  skin  must  then  be  carefully  examined 
by  good  daylight,  if  possible,  for  any  appearance  of  a  rash. 
The  inspection  of  the  skin  for  a  febrile  rash  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  made  at  such  a  distance  (2  to  3  feet)  that 
the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  can  be  seen,  rather  than  the 
minute  alterations  in  the  skin ;  these  may  be  subsequently 
examined  if  necessary.  Pain  in  the  back  and  vomiting  are 
specially  suggestive  of  smallpox ;  intense  headache  of  typhus  ; 
sore  throat  and  vomiting  of  scarlatina ;  coryza  and  catarrh  of 
measles :  shiverings  may  occur  in  the  early  stage  of  any  of 
these,  and  also  in  erysipelas^  But  even  in  those  forms  of 
eruptions,  more  usually  called  diseases  of  the  skin,  there  may 
be  much  constitutional  disturbance,  with  considerable  pyrexia 
and  some  gastric  disorder,  as  in  eczema  and  urticaria.  The 
intensity  of  the  general  symptoms  bears  a  much  more  distinct 
relation  to  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  affection  in  these  cases 
than  In  the  eruptive  fevers.  Revere  neuralgic  pains  sometimes 
precede,  sometimes  follow,  the  eruption  of  herpes  zoster. 
Considerable  pain  is  often  experienced  in  eczema,  but  in  such 
a  case  the  cause  is  apparent 

Itching  is  an  important  fact  in  cutaneous  disease.  It  is 
seldom  very  troublesome  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  although  often 
present  in  measles,  small-pox,  and  chicken-pox.  It  is  seldom 
marked  in  syphilitic  eruptions,  so  that  its  absence  counts  for 
something  in  the  diagnosis.  In  urticaria,  psoriasis,  and 
eczema,  itching  is  often  very  troublesome.  In  parasitic 
diseases  it  is  a  very  prominent  feature,  especially  in  scabies  and 
phtheiriasis.  The  existence  of  itching  can  usually  be  recog- 
nised by  the  pi'esence  of  a  "pruriginous  eruption"  due  to 
scratching,  and  the  marks  of  the  nails  often  tell  the  same  story; 
this    irritation    alters  the   appearance    of   an   eruption  very 
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materially,  chiefly  by  causing  inflammation.  Itching,  however, 
may  exist  without  any  eruption.  In  some  of  these  cases,  this 
may  be  due  to  a  nervous  afi*ection  of  the  skin,  the  jururitus 
varying  much  at  particular  times.  Pruritus,  especially  at  the 
intestinal  and  genito-urinary  orifices,  may  be  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  womb,  stone  in  the  bladder,  diabetes,  piles,  or 
other  aflections  of  the  rectum.  In  many  cases,  especially 
(although  not  exclusively)  in  children,  itching  at  the  anus  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  thread  worms;  in  them  it  is  often 
associated  with  itching  at  the-  nose  also,  as  manifested  by 
picking  at  the  nostrils.  But  this  picking  occurs  also  in 
diarrhoea  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  irritation. 

Itching  is  occasionally  present  to  a  troublesome  extent  in* 
jaundice ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the  internal  use 
of  opium  and  morphia  in  all  their  forms.  Some  persons  are 
es^jecially  liable  to  this  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  opium.  An 
itching  of  the  eyelids  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  action  of 
arsenic. 

Causes  op  Cutakeous  Eruptions.  Infection,  Medicine, 
Food.  In  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  eruptions,  we  may 
ascertain  the  patient's  ideas  on  the  subject,  or  we  may  interrogate 
him  as  to  special  points  in  connection  with  special  forms  of 
cuooase. 

Infection. — In  the  group  of  eruptive  fevers  we  inquire  for  any 
similar  illnesses  in  the  same  family  or  neighbourhood.  Some 
assistance  is  at  times  obtained  by  learning  that  the  patient 
lias  formerly  had  certain  specific  fevers,  as  a  second  attack  in 
some  of  these  i»but  rarely  met  with.  (See  p.  93.)  In  suspected 
erysipelas,  we  inquire  for  exposure  to  this  disease  in  suig[ical 
wards,  or  otherwise;  and  for  any  contact  with  puerperal  fever 
or  pyaemia,  especially  if  our  patients  aro  predisposed  to  infection 
by  open  sores,  dec  In  children,  and  especially  in  hospital  prac- 
tice, where  infection  may  be  present,  wounds  or  open  sores  pre- 
dispose, apparently,  to  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  erythema  or  erysipelas.  In  syphilitic  eruptions 
we  may  inquiro  for  the  history  of  the  original  infection  in  the 
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pfttient,  ot  in  the  pareate,  and  in  the  brothers  and  Bitrters  in 
the  cue  of  congenital  syphilis ;  in  this  last  variety,  the  occur- 
reiwe  of  abortions  b^ore  the  birth  of  the  patient  is  often  an 
important  indicaUon  of  syphilis.  But  in  addition  to  cases  of 
this  kind,  we  can  sometimes  trace  the  infection  of  a  patient  from 
secondary  or  congenital  syphilia  A  nurse's  arm  may  be 
infected  frbm  the  sores  on  an  infant's  anus^  or  the  nipple  from 
the  aores  on  the  child's  mouth,  or  vies  vena.  In  impetigo 
contagiosa  the  patient  may  inocnlate  one  part  from  another  by 
means  of  scratching.  The  occupation  is  important  in  conneotioa 
witli  cases  of  suspected  glanders,  malignant  pustule,  Sk. 

In  parasitic  diseases  we  often  gain  considerable  assistanee 
from  the  knowledge  of  their  having  spread  by  infection.  Thus, 
if  two  persons  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  scabies  is  almost  certain 
to  be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  disease  is 
often  oommonicated  by  infected  bed-clothes,  apart  irom  any  direct 
contact  with  patients  so  affected.  In  ringworm  the  affection 
often  spreads  from  the  use  of  the  same  hair-brushes,  oltiiough  the 
patients  may  not  otherwise  be  much  associated  ;  ringworm  of  the 
body  may  appear  in  those  who  are  attending  on  children 
■fiected  with  it  on  the  head.      In  favus  the  contagion  may  be 


derived  from  some  pet  animal  as  well  as  from  a  patient.  The 
pedicaluB  pubis  is  sometimes  found  In  persons  of  good  position 
from  their  consorting  with  prostitutes.    The  itch  insects,  and 
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pedi€iili  corporis  often  c<mtmiie  to  act  on  the  patient  throQ^ 
the  medium  of  tlie  nnderdoCking  and  the  bed-dothea^  even 
after  those  on  the  skin  hare  been  got  rid  of.  Certain  Tarieties 
id  the  same  parasitic  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind  while 
seardiing  for  the  history  of  infection — ^thns  we  haye  lingwonn 
<rf' the  head,  of  the  body,  and  of  the  beard.- 

Certain  medicimeM  and  aarHdm  pf  diet  are  iqpt  to  prodooe 
cataneons  eruptions..  Shdl-fish,  presonred  salmon,  cncnmbeny 
wahiatSy  game,  and  Tarioos  other  things  prodace  at  timea  an 
eruption  of  urticaria  or  erythenuL  Some  persons,  indeed,  are 
particulari  J  liable  to  this  effect  from  qpedai  articles,  so  that  it 
is  almost  certain  to  follow  their  use :  in  others,  the  eflfoct  is  kss 
certain.  These  emptftoiis  sometimes  simulate  the  qwdfic  feven  ; 
the  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance  in  jMroportion  to  the 
nu^  and  the  absence  of  the  ipedal  features  of  the  qwdfic  ferer 
fitntiUtA<i  maj  sometimes  guide  us  in  the  discrimination.  Of 
medicines,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  belladonna  and 
atropine,  sulphur,  arsenic;  tar,  and  copaiba  maj  be  named  as  all 
producing  at  times  cutaneous  eruptions^ 

Iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  produce  pimples  (acne)  whidi 
appear  chiefl j  on  the  fiioe  and  shoulders :  occasionall  j  the  erup- 
tion is  more  distioctlj  pustular.  The  affection  of  the  muooos 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  ejes  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
behind  the  jaws,  sometimes  guide  us  in  the  recognition  of 
iodiam. 

Belladonna  and  atropine  produce  at  times  a  distinct  erjth^na 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  scarlatina :  a  certain  similarity  to 
the  eruption  of  measles  is  found  in  some  case&  This  rash  maj 
result  from  the  internal  use  of  the  drug  (usually  in  full  doses), 
or  from  the  action  dT  external  applications  in  the  form  of  plasters, 
especially  if  excoriations  exist  on  the  skin.  Dryness  of  the 
fauces  and  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  pupils  are  usually 
present  to  assist  in  the  recc^pution  of  this  eruption. 

Arsenic  produces,  although  but  rarely,  an  eruption  somenHiat 
resembling  eczema,  or  at  least  a  prominence  of  the  papills  with 
congestion  of  the  skin.   In  certain  cases  herpes  zoster  has  appeared 
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to  be  due  to  tlie  use  of  arsenic,  and  pityriasis  rubra  has  also  been 
known  to  supervene  in  connection  with  its  admimstration. 
Pnffiness  and  itching  of  the  eyelids,  sickness  or  pains  in  the 
bowels,  and  whiteness  of  the  tongue  assist  in  the  recognition  of 
anenical  influence.  Local  irritation  £ix)m  arsenic  may  manifest 
itself  by  ulcerations  of  the  part  affected. 

Sulphur  and  tar  are  said  to  produce  at  times  an  eruption 
resembling  a  badly  developed  eczema. 

Copaiba  gives  rise  in  some  cases  to  urticaria  of  the  usual 
kind,  but  the  white  parts  of  the  wheals  may  be  absent,  so  that 
the  rash  is  only  red :  at  times  this  eruption  closely  simulates 
measles  in  its  general  appearance,  but  it  does  not  specially  affect 
the  face  and  is  not  associated  with  catarrh.  Copaiba  is  so  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  that  when  we  see  an  erup- 
tion associated  with  this  disease  we  should  always  8us|)ect  the 
action  of  this  drug.  Nitrate  of  silver  administered  internally 
may  cause  a  dark  discolouration  of  the  skin  affecting  the  parts 
exposed  to  the  light. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  great  many  remedies  produce 
eruptions  from  their  local  action  if  applied  to  the  skin. 

Affections  op  the  Hair:  Examinatiok  of  Vegetable 
Pabasites. — Absence  of  the  hair  is  termed  ''  alopecia.**  This  is 
sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  almost  universal,  affecting  even 
the  minute  hairs  in  every  part  of  the  body  (alopecia  universalis). 
The  baldness  of  advancing  years,  and  premature  baldness,  which 
is  often  hereditary,  need  only  be  mentioned.  The  loss  of  the  hair 
in  syphilis,  and  after  fevers  and  erysipelas,  is  usually  only  tein- 
porary,  but  sometimes  a  partial  baldneiss  becomes  permanent  in 
this  way.  Limited  patches  of  baldness  on  the  scalp,  and  more 
rarely  of  the  beard,  assuming  a  circular  form,  or  at  least  with 
circular  margins,  are  termed  **  alopecia  areata :  **  in  this  affection 
the  hair  is  quite  absent  in  the  fully  developed  affection,  the  skin 
being  quite. smooth  and  even  glossy.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  due  to  a  parasite  (Microsporon  Audouini),  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  neurosis.  In  ring-worm  and  favus  the  hairs  are 
not  quite  absent,  the  bald  patches  present  some  stunted  hairs. 
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In  lavas  the  hairs  are  found,  in  a  ^ical  case,  to  pierce  a  cup- 
shaped  yellow  crust  near  its  centre :  ttiis  sulphur-coloured  crust 
frequently  has  a  mouse-like 
odour:  patches  of  red,  irri- 
table, shining  skin  may  be 
found  where  the  hur  follicles 
have  been  destroyed. 

Jn  ring-worm  the  hain  re- 
semble stubble,  being  dxy  and 
withered :  the  brittle  hain 
break  off  short;  tliere  is 
often  fine  white  dust  at  their 
bases,  and  the  skin  between 
them  presents  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  plucked  fowL 

In  examining  liairs,  scales, 

&C.,  for  vegetable  parasites 

certain  precautions  shottld  be 

Fto.*).-Porti™o(i»ir(i™..-«        """L  A  diseased  hwr  should, 

^;i^SS.?rRirS?^       of  cou««,  he  selected  if  pes- 

— ^c»oriMi  scMnUitM.    (Bednotd        gible  for  the  examinatimi : 

from  Bulu.)  ' 

we  judge  by  its  stnnted, 
brittle  appearance,  and  by  its  looseness  on  extractjim.  In 
examining  scales,  too  much  of  Utern  may  render  the  specimen 
rather  opaque ;  the  scales  and  even  the  haiis  may  have  to  be 
dissected  by  needles  to  expose  the  parasitic  growths.  Digestion 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  renders  the  specimen  more  traas- 
parcnt.  In  certain  cases  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the 
fat  about  the  hair  or  the  scales,  as  the  small  oil  globules 
simulate  vegetable  spores.  To  remove  these  salphnrio  ether 
may  be  used,  either  before  the  application  of  the  potash  or  after 
it,  the  specimen  being  dried  from  the  one  before  the  other  is 
applied. 

In  examining  for  vegetable  parasites,  we  search  for  spores 
(conidia) ;  these  ore  small  globular  bodies,  usually  arranged  in 
groups  or  clusters,  or  in  rows;  when  rows  of  these  exist  they 
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maj  give  off  branches  (sporidia).  Branching  tubes,  often  of  a 
mj-  fine  thread-like  structure,  constitute  the  "  mycelium"  or 
"  tkallos"  of  these  v^table  grOTtha; 
they  vary  much  in  diameter,  and 
often  interlace  in  the  most  intricate 
manner.  These  growths  are  not  dc- 
strcTBd  by  caustic  potash,  alcohol, 
ether,  or  ditoroform;  in  doubtful 
cases,  where  fat,  blood,  or  pus  may 
nmolato  spores,  these  re-agents  may 
be  abaotutely  required  for  the  dis- 
orimination.  Foreign  bodies  contain- 
ing v^etable  fibres  may  sometimes 
simulate  mycelium,  but  care  in 
selecting  the  specimen  and  the  ab- 
sence of  branching  usually  prevent 
error. 

FEBRILE  EASHEa 

Ceftain    specific    febrile    diseases 

are  characterized  by  the  appearance 

of  a  cutaneous  eruption.     They  are 

typhus,   enteric,   and    scarlet    fever, 

measles,  small-pox,  and '  chicken-pox ;  erysipelas  may  also 
be  included  in  this  list  for  our  present  purpose.  In 
addition  to  these,  cutaneous  eruptions  are  oeeaaionally  seen 
in  relapnng  fever  and  in  diphtheria ;  some  have  alleged 
the  occasional  presence  of  an  eruption  in  pneumonia  and 
acute  tobercnloeis,  but  this  must  still  be  reckoned  doubtful. 
In  all  of  these  diseases  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  constitu- 
tional disturbance  and  the  general  signs  of  fever,  especially 
by  pyrexia,  shiverings,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  headache,  pain 
in  the  back,  and  general  malaise,  delirium,  and  great  ner- 
votis  disturbance ;  convulsions  are  often  met  with  in  children. 
Certain  of  these  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  in  some  fevers 
than  in  others,  and  several  of  them  may  be  almost  absent  In 
certain  case&    In  addition  to  those  which  may  b 


Titua  TricKpliylina—ibow- 
tog  T^etiibla  puulllu 
HnxKih  (With  iporutH  In- 
tUtnUng  hilr.  uid  ■  rnw- 
nHbt  of  a  tubulaj'  growtii) 
— tba  rriaip\yion  bmnir- 
aiu.     (Reduud  bom  Bu- 
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common  to  all,  special  symptoms  are  found  in  special  feven,  as 
the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  the  catarrh  and 
coryza  of  measles,  and  the  diarrhoea  of  enteric  fev^a.  The 
history  of  infection  and  of  previous  attacks  of  special  feyers 
sometimes  guides  our  diagnosis.  The  date  at  which  the  rash 
appears,  or  its  ahsence  at  a  given  time,  constitutes  an  important 
element  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  But  in  considering  the 
following  dates  some  allowance  must  he  made  for  uncertainty 
in  fixing  the  correct  date  of  the  illness;  for  a  slight  variation 
from  the  average  date  of  the  eruption;  and  also  for  the  occa- 
sional delay  of  the  eruption  quite  heyond  its  usual  term,  oir 
even  for  its  non-appearance,  its  suppression,  or  its  fugitive 
chaiucter  (especially  in  malignant  scarlatina). 

Subject  to  these  qualifications,  which  are  indicated  more 
fully  in  the  remarks  on  the  eruptions  in  detail,  the  following 
•dates  may  be  given : — 


DATE  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  FEBRILE  RASHES  AFTER 

THE  FIRST  SIGNS  OF  ILLNESS. 

Scarlatina  Rasli  appears  on  the  first  or  second  day. 

Small-pox  appears  on  the  third  day. 

Measles  appears  on  the  fourth  day. 

Typhus  appears  on  the  fifth  day. 

Enteric  Fever  appears  on  the  seventh  day  or  later. 

Chicken-pox  usually  shows  itself  within  the  first  day  after 
the  constitutional  disturbance,  but  this  is  often  so  slight  as  not 
to  be  clearly  marked. 

Oernian  Measles  (Red  Measles,  Kotheln,  Koseola,  &a)  may 
appear  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  or  the  rash  may  be 
amongst  the  very  first  symptoms. 

Erysipelas  varies  considerably  as  to  the  date  of  its  appearance 
on  the  skin,  but  may  usually  be  detected  on  the  day  after 
fibiverings  or  other  febrile  disturbances  have  appeared.  Occa- 
idonally,  however,  the  rash  is  delayed  or  suppressed,  or  appears 
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only  as  fugitive  patches  which  readily  escape  notice,  just  as 
happens  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina.       ' 

PEBIOD  OF  INCUBATION. 

This  is  not  always  uniform,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
determined  with  accuracy,  as  the  infection  may  linger  in  the 
clothing  or  other  materials  (fomites),  after  the  direct  exposure 
of  the  person  to  the  disease. 

SearlalSna :  incubation  period  varies  from  a  day  to  eight  or  ten  days ; 
apparent  prolongation  for  a  longer  period  (which  is  not  unusual)  can 
often  be  explained  more  naturally  on  the  supposition  of  infection 
through  clothing  and  the  like. 

SmaU'pox  :  thirteen  or  fourteen  days. 
VarieeOa,  or  Chicken-pox:  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

MeadtM :  usually  about  a  fortnight ;  said  to  be  seven  days  when  inocu- 
lated from  nasal  mucus ;  variation  in  extreme  from  seven  to  twenty 
one  days. 

Oerman  measltM  (Rotheln) :  varies  from  seven  to  fourteen  days. 

Tophus  fever :  varies  from  a  single  day  to  nearly  three  weeks ;  usually 
about  seven  to  fourteen  days. 

Enteric  fever:  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

Erysipelas :  period  very  uncertain ;  probably  short,  as  a  rule. 

LIABILITY  TO  SECOND  ATTACKS, 

/Scarlatina  :  an  indubitable  second  attack  very  rare,  but  not  unknown  ; 
dubious  illnesses  sometimes  called  scarlet  fever  may  account  for  most 
of  the  so-called  second  attacks. 

Varicella,  or  Chicken-pox:  a  second  attack  extremely  rare. 

Typhus  fever:  a  second  attack  extremely  rare,  but  not  unknown  ;  the 
common  confusion  between  typhus  and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever  must 
be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  history  of  patients. 

Small'pox :  a  second  attack  apparently  not  very  uncommon  ;  errors  in 
the  diagnosis  from  other  forms  of  pustular  eruptions  are  quite 
possible.     Traces  of  former  attacks  are  usually  quite  visible. 

Measles :  a  second  attack,  as  alleged,  is  very  common  ;  possibly  this 
may  arise  from  there  being  two  forms  of  measles  with  distinct  powers 
of  infection  (see  Butheln  or  German  measles). 

Enteric  fever :  one  attack  does  not  seem  to  protect  from  a  second  (re- 
lapses are  also  very  common). 

Erysipelas :  one  attack  seems  rather  to  predispose  to  a  second  than  to 
afford  exemption. 
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The  Scarlatina  rash^  when  well  developed,  presents  a  bright 
uniform  redness  very  similar  to  that  of*  a  boiled  lobster.  In  the 
«arl7  stage  a  multitude  of  minute  red  points  can  often  be  recog- 
nised, but  these  soon  coalesce  and  present  an  uniform  redness. 
The  rash  usually  appears  first  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  neck,  or 
back.  It  sometimes  comes  out  first  on  the  legs.  It  disappears 
on  pressure— pressure  with  the  fingers,  or  strokes  with  the  nails 
leaving  white  marks.  In  the  progress  of  the  rash  it  extends 
from  the  trunk  to  the  arms  and  legs,  and  frequently  can  be  seen 
to  have,  as  it  were,  fresh  developments,  feuding  in  one  part  while 
extending  to  others,  and  varying  in  brightness  at  different  times. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  usually  b^ins  to  fiade,  and 
disappears  as  a  inile  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  After  the 
rash  fades  desquamation  b^;ins,  and  this  is  usually  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  rash.  (Desquamation,  arthritic  pains, 
and  albuminousjurine  often  point  to  the  scarlatinal  nature  of  a 
rash  previously  regarded  as  trifiing.)  At  times  the  scarlatina 
rash  is  so  faint  and  evanescent  as  to  be  difficult  of  recognition. 
Examination  by  good  dayliglit  is  very  important  in  such  cases. 
In  malignant  forms  the  rash  is  sometimes  very  dusky  or  almost 
petechial;  in  other  cases  it  is  patchy  and  shifting  in  its  appear- 
ance. In  the  puerperal  form  the  rash  may  not  be  noticeable,  or 
may  only  be  traceable  as  slight  patches  on  the  hands  or  else- 
where. 

The  rashes  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina  are  the 
belladonna  rash,  the  eruption  of  urticaria  when  the  white  parts 
of  the  wheals  are  absent,  and  some  forms  of  erythema.  This 
last  disease  has  probably  sometimes  been  the  real  afiection  in 
patients  said  to  have  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  scarlatina.  In 
young  infants  a  transient  erythema  or  roseola  sometimes  simu- 
lates scarlatina :  its  repetition  and  the  absence  of  sore  throat 
serve  to  guide  us.  In  Crerman  measles,  the  rash  often  resembles 
scarlatina  so  closely  that  it  cannot  be  discriminated  in  the  later 
stage  of  the  eruption.  In  all  cases  of  doubtful  rash,  the  character 
of  the  tongue,  and  especially  the  presence  of  sore  throat,  with 
patches  on  the  tonsils  or  ulcerations,  constitute  most  important 
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gnides;  indeed,  when  the  raoh  is  copious  ve  must  have  great  beuta- 
tiao  in  admitting  its  Bcarlatinal  nature  if  Uiere  be  no  sore  throat. 
Oanititatiimal  disturbance  and  pTrexia  are  present  in  all  degrees 
in  Bcariatina,  and  Bometamea  are  so  slight  as  to  evade  our  recog- 
nition. Subsequent  desquamation  or  peeling  of  the  skin  about 
the  fingers  or  elsewhere,  and  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria 
about  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  daj  often  clear  up  the  nature 
of  a  doubtfiil  rash.  A  previons  attack  of  scarlatina  is  not  an 
abwdute  protection  from  this  disease,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  clear 
evidence  of  a  second  attack. 

An  eruption  of  roseola,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  scarlatina, 
■ometimea  appears  before  the  small-pox  rash  comes  out  It  is 
likewise  found  after  Tacdnation,  and  revaccinatiou.  A  similar 
redness  is  noticed  occasionally  in  enteric  fever  in  its  eorl^  stage, 
and  in  Gonnection  with  relapses.     (Roseola  exauthematica.) 

Th4  SmaU-pox  tirvplum  (Variola)  appears  as  a  rule  on  the  third 
day,  but  sometimes  on  the  second,  fourth,  or  fifth.  In  serions 
eases  it  appears  early  ss  a  rule.  The  stage  of  incubation  is 
nsoally  a  fortnight.  Occamonally  a  '  roseola*  precedes  the 
true  small-pox  eruption,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  of  scarlatina. 
The  ^pearsnce  of  the  small-pox  rash  is  usually  associated 
with  a  distinct,  and  often  with  a  very  great  diminution  of 
the  previoua  febrile  disturbance,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  graver 
fnriQS,  where  the  decline  may  be  scarcely  noticeable.  The 
emption  appears  first  on  the  face  and  neck  in  most  cases, 
but  sometimes  on  the  palate,  the  wrists,  or  the  trunk;  it 
spreads  to  the  other  parts  in  a  day  or  two.  At  the  beginning 
the  eruption  consists  of  red  papules:  these  can  be  felt  to  be 
hard,  like  small  shot  embedded  under  the  skin.  The  pimplee 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  liecome  vesicular,  but  the  contents 
rapidly  become  purulent,  and  an  area  of  influnmation  (areola) 
appears  around  the  pustules;  conuderable  swelling  and  itching 
of  the  skin  usually  accompany  a  severe  eruption.  When  the 
pustules  run  into  one  another  they  are  called  "  confluent," 
when  they  reauun  quite  separate  the  term  "  discrete"  is 
iqiplied.     A  depreasion  in  the  centre  of  the  pustule  usually 
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The  emptionB  most  likely  to  be  confoiinded  with  meaales  are 
copaiba  rash  (see  p.  89),  typhus,  roseola,  and  hemorrhagic 
<8mall-pox  in  the  early  stage. 

The  German  Meaelee  raeh  (rubeola  notha,  roseola,  rotheln, 
rosalia)  resembles  at  times  measles  and  at  times  scarlatina,  or 
it  may  b^^  with  a  resemblance  to  measles  and  become  very 
like  scarlatina.  It  does  not  show  such  a  preference  for  the  fiioe 
as  measles,  and  the  crescentic  character  is  less  marked.  The 
rash  may  be  very  abundant  with  but  a  moderate  temperature 
(102®  or  103^  F.).  It  usually  ap|)ears  about  the  same  time 
alter  the  beginning  of  the  febrile  disturbance  as  a  scarlatina 
rash,  but  may  be  somewhat  later.  There  may  be  slight  sore 
throat,  but  seldom  any  ulceration.  There  may  be  sli^t 
bronchial  catarrh.  The  symptoms,  like  the  rash,  present  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarities  of  scarlatina  and  measles,  but 
the  whole  disease  is  usually  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  the 
rash  diaappears  in  three  or  four  days.  The  disease  is  communi- 
cated  by  a  special  infection,  evidently  different  from  that  ^ther 
of  scarlatina  or  measles,  and  a  previous  attack  of  one  or  both  of 
these  diseases  does  not  protect  the  patient  from  German  measles. 
It  is  probable  that  this  disease  is  often  involved  in  the  not 
uncommon  reports  of  children  having  had  measles  twice.  This 
form  of  eruption  is  sometimes  confused  with  a  copious  ^rphus 
rash,  as  well  as  with  scarlatina  and  measles.  It  also  resembLee 
the  copaiba  rash. 

The  Typhus  rash  appears  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day, 
usually  about  the  fifth  day  from  the  first  signs  of  acute  illness. 
The  rash  is  but  rarely  absent  in  typhus  fever,  except  in  mild 
attacks  in  young  patients,  and  its  extent  and  depth  bear  a 
distinct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  It  is,  however, 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  inexperienced  owing  to  its 
delicate  tint,  to  its  brief  duration  in  some  cases,  or  to  the 
absence  of  good  daylight  for  the  examination.  Sometimes  the 
inexperienced  look  too  closely  into  the  skin,  and  so  fail  to  bee  the 
mottled  rash,  which  becomes  more  evident  when  looked  at  horn 
a  little  distance.   A  dirty  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  presence 
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of  flea  bites,  also  render  the  recognition  of  a  typhus  rash  more 
dilScnlt.  Flea  bites,  indeed,  present  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  typhus  wpofs  in  certain  stages,  but  the  central  minute  dark 
dot  or  bite  can  often  be  recognised ;  flea  bites  also  are  generally 
aggregated  on  covered  parts  of  the  body.  Before  the  rash 
appears  in  a  definite  form  there  is  often  a  congestion  or  redness 
of  the  skin,  well  shown  on  pressing  with  the  fingers,  especially 
OTvr  the  back,  the  chest  and  the  belly.  This  condition  is 
associated  with  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  a  dingy  complexion. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  typhus  rash,  which,  however, 
are  not  always  both  present — these  are  definite  spots  and  a 
more  general  mottling.  The  spots,  when  seen  immedicUely  after 
their  appearance,  are  usually  red,  perhaps  slightly  elevated,  and 
they  disappear  on  pressure.  They  vary  in  size  up  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  irregular  in  their 
form.  In  a  day  or  two  they  become  dirty  looking,  and  cease  to 
disappear  on  pressure.  Fresh  spots  may  appear  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days  of  the  eruption,  but  these  are  superadded 
to  the  first  ones,  which  remain.  The  spots  ultimately  become 
bluish  or  reddish  brown  in  colour,  and  distinct  petechise  or  sub- 
cutaneous  hsemorrhages  are  not  unfrequently  developed  in  the 
typhus  spots.  In  addition  to  the  distinct  spots  just  described, 
we  usually  have  soon  after  they  appear  a  general  mottling  of 
the  skin,  as  if  there  were  a  '*  sub-cuticular  "  eruption  of  minute 
spots.  This,  indeed,  may  be  the  only  eruption  visible  in  certain 
cases,  especially  in  the  mild  forms.  This  mottling  requires  a 
good  light  for  its  observation,  and  the  chest  and  abdomen 
should  be  well  bared  for  the  examination;  pressure  of  the 
fingers  is  useful  in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  this  rash.  The 
term  '' mulberry  rash"  has  been  used  as  descriptive  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  typhus  eruption.  The  parts  on 
which  the  eruption  first  appears  are  the  trunk,  more  especially 
on  the  front,  the  parts  about  the  fix>nt  of  the  shoulders,  and 
sometimes  even  the  arms  and  hands.  The  legs,  and  particularly 
the  face,  are  less  afiected,  but  when  the  rash  is  copious  the 
distribution  may  be  very  general.     The  rash  persists  for  about 
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a  week  after  its  appearance,  fading  somewhat  as  improvement 
begins,  or  becoming  blue,  dark,  or  petechial  as  death  approaches, 
and  the  spots  continue  to  be  visible  on  the  dead  body  if  the  rash 
has  existed  for  some  time. 

A  second  attack  of  genuine  typhus  is  very  rare,  but  owing  to 
the  frequent  confusion  of  enteric  fever,  and  perhaps  pneumonia, 
with  this  disease,  the  mere  fact  of  a  former  attack  being  alleged 
cannot  be  much  relied  on,  but  special  inquiries  as  to  the  place 
in  which  the  illness  occurred,  and  as  to  its  symptoms,  may  clear 
up  the  doubts. 

The  eruptions  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  typhus  by  the 
inexperienced  are  those  of  measles,  Clerman  measles,  and  flea 
bites.  A  rash  somewhat  resembling  that  of  typhus  appears 
occasionally  in  relapsing  fever.  A  much  more  common  error, 
however,  consists  in  overlooking  the  presence  of  the  rash  alto- 
gether. 

The  Enteric  Fever  eruption  is  almost  never  very  obtrusive, 
and  so  it  is  seldom  noticed  by  the  public :  as  a  rule  it 
requu'es  to  be  carefully  looked  for.  It  appears  chiefly  on  the 
trunk,  and  especially  on  the  abdomen,  but  an  examination  of 
the  back  sometimes  discloses  the  only  spots  visible.  The 
eruption  consists  of  small  circular  rose-coloured  papules  (lenti- 
cular spots)  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
they  are  slightly  but  distinctly  elevated ;  they  fade,  or  almost 
disappear  on  gentle  pressure,  and  they  fade  in  this  way  so  long 
as  they  last,  diflering  in  this  respect  from  the  typhus  spots. 
The  number  of  these  spots  in  a  case  of  enteric  fever  varies 
exceedingly;  in  some  cases  only  two  or  three  such  papules 
can  be  foimd  on  a  careful  search  of  the  whole  body,  and  in  others 
there  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  on  the  abdomen.  The  abundance 
of  the  eruption  bears  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  Some 
cases  present  only  one  or  two  spots,  although  carefully  examined 
every  day,  and  not  very  unfrequently  no  eruption  can  be  found 
at  all.  The  spots  appear  in  successive  crops,  each  crop  lasting 
about  four  or  Ave  days  before  disappearing.  This  feature  of  a 
succession  of  rose  spots  is  most  important  in  the  diagnosis.     It 
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can  be  demonstrated  bj  marking  with  ink  all  the  spots  visible 
to-day,  say  with  a  circle,  those  which  appear  to-morrow  with  a 
triangle,  and  those  which  appear  next  with  a  square ;  by  the 
time  these  last  appear,  the  first  marks  will  be  found  empty  or 
containing  only  the  merest  trace  of  a  spot.  This  eruption 
seldom  appears  before  the  seventh  day  of  the  fever,  but  its 
appearance  is  often  much  later.  Fresh  eruptions  may  continue 
to  i^pear  until  convalescence  is  fairly  established,  and  they  may 
appear  during  a  relapse,  even  although  none  were  present  in 
the  first  attack. 

In  addition  to  those  rose-coloured  lenticular  spots,  very  deli- 
cate blue  patches  (taches  bleu&tres)  have  been  described  in  this 
fever  as  appearing  on  the  abdomen,  and  an  eruption  of  sudamina 
is  regarded  by  some  as  very  characteristic  of  this  disease, 
bat  these  last  are  found  in  various  other  affections.  (See 
Sodamina,  infra,) 

The  chief  sources  of  fallacy  in  connection  with  the  eruption 
of  enteric  fever  are : — (1)  An  imperfect  examination  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body.  (2)  Mistaking  the  presence  of  accidental 
pimples  for  true  ''  rose  spots" ;  the  marking  and  subsequent  ob- 
servation of  these  bring  out  their  difference.  (3)  Typhus  spots 
when  freshly  out  sometimes  resemble  *^  rose  spots,"  as  they  fade 
on  pressure  at  this  time,  but  become  persistent  after  a  day  or 
twa  There  is  no  mottling  between  the  enteric  rose  spots.  (4) 
An  abundant  eruption  of  **  rose  spots  "  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  a  typhus  rash. 

(Enteric  fever  is  contagious  probably  chiefly  through  the 
intestinal  excretions;  it  frequently  affects  various  inmates  of  a 
house  about  the  same  time,  and  arises  very  often  from  bad 
drains  or  leaking  soil  pipes  and  contaminated  water  supply. 
This  may  operate  in  poisoning  milk,  which  seems  to  be  a  very 
suitable  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  the  poison.  A  previous 
attack  does  not  seem  to  afford  exemption  from  a  second.) 

Sudamina  or  Miliary  Vesicles  are  minute  accumulations  of 
the  secretion  from  the  sweat  ducts,  arising  from  obstruction  to 
their  openings.     They  vary  in  size,  but  are  seldom  larger  than 
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a  pin-head  They  can  be  felt  as  giving  a  roughness  to  the 
surface,  and  can  be  seen  in  good  light  as  glittering  points. 
Their  contents  are  usually  clear ;  occasionally  there  is  evidence 
of  inflammatory  action  in  their  contents  being  opaque  and  their 
bases  inflamed.  (This  condition  has  been  separated  from 
sudamina  by  some,  and  named  '* miliaria.") 

This  eruption  is  found  in  various  diseases,  characterised  by 
much  sweating,  and  has  no  specific  significance,  although 
formerly  regarded  in  this  light.  Sudamina  are  common  in 
enteric  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  phthisis,  and  after  child-birth.  - 

Erynpelas  is  characterised  by  redness  of  the  skin,  the 
inflammation  has  a  deeper  seat  than  in  erythema,  and  there  is 
usually  very  considerable  swelling  and  elevation  of  the  afifected 
part  The  redness  is  usually  pretty  sharply  defined  by  a  line 
bounding  the  part  afiected,  and  it  extends,  as  a  rule,  in  a  con« 
tinuous  way  from  one  part  to  another.  Vesication  is  not 
uncommon  in  erysipelas  if  severe,  and  ev^  the  deeper  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  may  be  involved  in  the  more  serious  forms 
(phlegmonous  erysipelas)  which  are  met  with  in  sux^gica] 
practice.  Erysipelas  often  extends  from  Wounds  or  aores, 
especially  when  it  arises  from  infection;  but  it  may  be  idiopathict 
and  it  seems  at  times  to  arise  from  direct  exposure  of  the  part 
to  cold.  In  medical  practice  it  is  usually  found  attacking  the 
head  and  face,  causing  much  swelling  of  the  loose  tissues  about 
the  eyes  and  nose.  Or  it  may  attack  a  limb,  or  beginning  in 
one  leg  it  may  spread  up  the  thigh,  and  crossing  over  come 
down  the  other  leg.  It  occurs  in  newly  bom  children,  spreading 
sometimes  from  an  unhealthy  umbilicus,  but  it  may  appear  in 
older  children  also,  apart  from  any  open  sore.  It  may  attack 
puerperal  women,  who  are  specially  liable  to  such  infection,  and 
in  some  cases  of  undoubted  erysipelas  no  rash  may  be  visible. 
Sometimes  in  grave  forms  of  erysipelas  the  patches  of  redness 
are  irr^;ular  and  fleeting,  readily  escaping  notice.  In  connec- 
tion with  dropsy  of  the  legs,  whether  the  skin  gives  way  or  is 
punctured,  and  sometimes  apart  from  any  oozing,  erysipelas 
cit&a  forms  a  grave  complication. 
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staining;  pigmentation,  and  discolouration    * 

OF  the  SKINi 

Svbeutaneous  hoBmorrhag'ea  are  recognised  by  their  beihg 
muifibcted  on  pressure.  When  small,  the  words  '  petechise/  or 
^eochymoses'  are  used;  when  large,  the  term  'vibices'  is 
sometimes  applied.  These  hsemorrhages  are  found  in  typhus 
fever,  in  small-pox,  in  pui'pnra,  in  scurvy,  in  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  in  the  terminal  stage  of  dropsy  and  other 
ezbtfosting  diseases.  We  must  examine  for  any  history  of 
kmnorrhage  from  the  nose,  gums,  or  bowels  in  cases  of  purpura- 
(aee  Haemorrhages,  Chapter  ix.) ;  and  we  may  sometimes  find 
aab4nacous  haemorrhages  in  the  mouth.  Purpura  also  occurs  in 
connection  with  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints.  In  suspected 
scurvy  we  inquire  for  a  history  of  deprivation  of  vegetables  and 
milk ;  this  may  readily  occur  in  labourers  who  often  live  6n  tea 
and  bacon  and  bread.  The  presence  of  spongy  gums,  and  foetid 
breath,  and  the  existence  of  pain  and  hardness  near  the  haemor- 
rfaagic  patches,  especially  in  the  calf,  usually  guide  us  aright. 
In  disease  of  the  liver,  leukaemia,  <S^.,  the  spots  of  haemorrhage 
seem  to  be  due  to  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  In  typhus 
fever,  small-pox,  and  measles,  subcutaneous  haemorrhage  is 
an  indication  of  the  gravity  of  the  attack. 

PorPwne  Mtains,  naevi,  moles,  dec,  need  only  1^  mentioned 
here.  Their  existence  since  childhoood  and  their  genera} 
appearance  usually  prevent  any  misconception. 

DueclouraUon  of  the  skin  sometimes  results  from  external 
agencies,  as  the  application  of  iodine  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
Frequently  repeated  poulticing  and  blistering  may  likewise 
give  rise  to  a  dark  mottling  or  discolouration  of  the  skin. 
On  the  legs,  especially  of  old  people,  but  also  in  some  others, 
we  often  find  considerable  discolouration  and  mottling  from 
the  patients  sitting  much  with  their  legs  near  the  fire. 

Of  medicines  administered  internally,  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  a  dark  bluish  discolouration  of 
those  parts  of  the  skin  exposed  to  the  light.  This  is  a  rare 
acddent  nowadays,  but  with  such  a  discolomration,  especially 
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)  mnst  inquire  whetlier  tJiis 


in  one  mibjeot  to  epileptic  fi^  ■^ 
remedj  had  been  ns«d. 

The  diacolonration  of  janndiee  is  deacribed  elfewhere,  vai 
acHne  of  the  conditions  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it 
are  there  referred  to.  (See  Chapter  xii.)  Chloroais,  Byphilis, 
malarial  feven,  and  cancers  all  prodace  an  unhealthy-looking 
<liacoIoantion  of  the  akin. 

Great  expcsore  to  the  air  and  weather,  aaBociated  with 
nncleanlineas,  girea  rise  to  a  darkening  of  the  skia  with 
brownish  spots  and  freckles,  and  sometimes  to  a  more  general 
and  uniform  diacolouiation  (vagabondismns).  Sailora  and 
others  exposed  to  tropictd  dlmates  have  frequently  a  swarthy 
look,  and  the  influence  of  race  mnst  not  be  forgotten. 

In  phthins  ako,  we  BOmetimes  see  ccmsiderable  pigmenta- 
tioti  about  the  cheek-bones  and  aronnd  the  orbits.  In  pt^riasas 
rerncolor  there  are  defined  patches  of  brownish  discoloniatioit. 


with  minute  scales,  situated  usually  on  the  chest  or  at  least  cm 
the  trunk  ;  the  parasitic  nature  of  this  eruption  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  microscope  (see  Fig  22). 

Fr^nancy  is  very  often  characterised  by  considerable  pigmen- 
tation.    It  is  chiefly  marked  around  the  nipple,  about  the  lioea 
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alba,  and  on  the  face.  In  uterine  tumours,  and  in  other  forms 
of  uterine  disease,  there  are  often  distinct  patches  of  brownish 
discolouration  on  the  face,  chiefly  on  the  brow,  but  other  parts 
may  also  be  affected  (chloasma  uterinum). 

In  Addison's  disease,  the  pigmentation  affects  chiefly  the 
£ioe,  the  exposed  part  of  the  neck,  the  backs  of  the  hands, 
the  axillary  and  umbilical  regions,  the  genitals  and  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thighs.  This  discolouration,  as  a  rule,  resembles 
the  tint  of  a  mulatto's  face,  but  in  some  parts  the  discolouration 
is  darker.  In  many  cases  considerable  assistance  is  experienced 
by  finding  brownish  stains  or  black  streaks  on  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  and  on  the  tongue  and  the  nipples.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  associated  with  the  pigmentation  in  Addison's 
dueaae  are  those  of  asthenia  rather  than  of  emaciation,  with 
great  feebleness  of  the  muscles,  including  the  heart  itself. 
Pains  in  the  back  and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon.  The 
disease  is  often  complicated  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  Tertebne,  but  the  diagnosis  can  be  most  safely 
arrived  at  when  the  prostration  and  discolouration  seem  other- 
wise inexplicable.  It  is  commonest  in  young  male  adults;  greater 
care  is  required  in  the  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  women,  and 
especially  if  there  be  any  uterine  irregularity.  The  presence 
of  hepatic  or  renal  disease  ought  also  to  make  us  more  guarded 
in  our  diagnosis. 

JFhite  patches  of  §kin  may  result  from  cicatrices  of  all  kinds. 
White  streaks  are  seen  in  connection  with  atrophic  lesions  of 
the  skin,  which  may  be  associated  with  evidence  of  defective 
formation  elsewhere.  White  vertical  lines  on  the  abdominal 
walls  are  found  habitually  in  women  who  have  bome  children : 
they  sometimes  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  this  fact. 
They  arise  from  previous  distension,  for  similar  streaks  are 
found  in  persons  of  both  sexes  and  in  children,  in  connection 
with  former  dropsical  swellings  of  the  belly.  White  patches 
from  simple  absence  of  pigment  in  the  skin  are  named  vitiligo 
or  leucoderma.  Absence  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  hair,  and 
choroid  constitutes  albinism. 
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SYPHIUTIC  ERUPTIONS. 

Syphilitic  eruptions  assume  nearly  every  variety  of  appearance 
found  in  disease  of  the  skin.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  recog- 
nise an  eruption  as  syphilitic,  than  to  define  its  special  form. 

The  following  points  for  such  a  discrimination  are  given  by  Dr. 
Tilbury  Fox : — 1.  Previous  syphilitic  infection,  as  evidenced  by 
the  history,  by  cicatrices  of  the  primary  sores,  &c.  2.  The  sym- 
metry of  syphilitic  eruptions.  3.  Their  so-called  ^'copper 
colouf " :  dull  red  at  first,  becoming  reddish  yellow-brown.  4. 
A  tendency  to  circular  form  of  the  patches.  5.  The  scales  when 
present  are  very  light  and  smalL  6.  The  crusts  are  thick,  green- 
ish, or  black,  and  adhere  firmly ;  vesicles  are  flat,  and  do  not 
rupture  readily;  ulceration  is  common,  the  surface  ashy  grey, 
and  the  edges  sharp.  7.  Pain  and  itching  in  the  parts  are  not 
usually  troublesome.  8.  Polymorphism  :  papules,  pustules,  and 
tubercles  co-exist  in  the  same  subject,  or  one  form  of  eruption 
gradually  assumes  the  character  of  another. 

As  to  the  difierent  periods  of  syphilitic  eruptions  he  gives  the 
following  chart : — 

Ist  period. — Syphilitic  fever,  with  transient  hypenemia  of  the 
skin,  giving  rise  to  roseola,  dec.  (about  the  same  time  as  the 
sore  throat — a  few  weeks  after  infection). 
2nd  period. — Hypersemia  and  infiltration  about  the  sebaceous 
glands — syphilitic  acne. 

Hypersemia  and  deposit  in  the  hair  follicles,  syphilitic 
lichen. 

Ditto.  In  the  derma — ^papular,  and  tubercular,  squamous 
and  pustular  syphilis. 

About  the  nerves,  syphilitic  herpes  and  pemphigus. 

3rd  period. — Characterised  by  changes  inpre-existingsyphilitio 

formations  which  lead  to  syphilitic  ulceration,  exostosis,  &c. 

In  congenital  syphilis  we  look  for  mucous  tubercles  at  the 

anus  or  mouth,  I'ed  patches  or  pustules  on  the  buttocks,  ankles, 

or  hands,  subacute  onychia,  fissures  at  the  lips;  a  history  of 

*'  snuffles ''  at  birth,  and  the  presence  of  notched  teeth  or  of  old 

keratitis  are  important 
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AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  NAILS. 

AJSections  of  the  nails  sometimes  serve  to  indicate  constitu- 
tional diaorders :  there  are  also,  of  course,  local  affections  of  the 
parts. 

Curving  of  ilie  iiaiU  is  observed  along  with  a  clubbed  shape  of 
the  finger  ends,  in  cases  of  phthisis;  sometimes  the  curving  exists 
without  any  of  the  clubbing  referred  to.  This  deformity  is  not 
limited  to  phthisis,  but  is  found  in  various  chronic  states  tending 
to  atrophy.  It  may  be  found  in  cardiac  and  aneurismal  disease, 
and  in  the  latter  is  sometimes  on  one  side  only. 

Transverse  white  mtirks,  or  thinned  portions  in  the  nails,  are 
Bometimes  clearly  seen  after  serious  illnesses,  such  as  fevers,  and 
we  may  occasionally  avail  ourselves  of  them  in  checking  the 
history  or  the  dates  supplied  by  a  patient.  A  mark  of  thia 
kind  half  way  up  the  nail  may  be  reckoned  as  indicating  an 
illness  three  or  four  months  previously. 

The  nails  are  sometimes  shed  in  pityriasis  rubra,  and  in  severe 
ecsema  affecting  their  neighbourhood.  In  psoriasis  and  pityriasis 
rubra,  the  nails  are  often  affected,  becoming  dingy,  thickened, 
curved,  grooved,  and  dirty  looking. 

Onychia,  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail  with  sup- 
puration beneath  it,  and  loosening  of  its  attachments,  is  occa- 
sionaUy  due  to  syphilitic  disease.  Parasitic  diseases  sometimes 
affect  the  nails  (favus  and  ringworm). 

GLANDULAR  AFFECTIONS. 

AffM^ons  of  the  lymphatic  glands  afford  many  indications  of 
general  constitutional  states.  They  are  often,  however,  merely 
dependent  on  local  irritation.  Thus  a  sore  on  the  foot  or  leg, 
perhaps  of  a  trivial  nature,  may  by  the  strain  of  walking  give 
rise  to  enlargement  and  tenderness  in  the  femoral  glands ;  the 
anatomical  relationship  of  the  lymphatics  serves  to  indicate  the 
connection  of  these  with  the  leg,  instead  of  the  genital  organs  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  neck,  also,  the  posterior 
cervical  glands  may  be  enlarged  from  the  irritation  of  an  eczema 
of  the  scalp,  past  or  present,  and  not  as  the  result  of  constitu- 
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tional  syphilis.  A  chain  of  small  hard  glands  in  this  sitoation, 
however,  constitutes  an  important  indication  of  canstituUanal 
^l/philiSf  in  the  absence  of  any  local  cause  for  their  enlargements 
The  inguinal  glands  are  often  enlarged,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ceed to  suppuration,  fi-om  the  irritation  of  a  gonorrhoea,  or  of 
a  soft  chancre  on  the  penis :  indeed,  the  history  of  suppurating 
buboes  and  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  groin  are  to  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  some  local  irritation  in  the  genital 
organs,  rather  than  a  proof  of  constitutional  syphilis ;  this  may, 
however,  coexist  with  the  other.  The  typical  form  of  glandular 
enlargement  in  the  groin  due  to  syphilis,  consists  rather  in  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  moderately  enlarged,  painless,  and  move- 
able or  rolling  glands,  which  proceed  to  suppuration  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Enlargement  of  the  glands  elsewhere  may  be  due  to  syphilis 
in  the  exceptional  case  of  a  primary  sore  being  contracted  in 
some  unusual  situation :  a  general  affection  of  the  wh<^e 
glandular  system  is  also  found  at  times  in  constitutional 
syphilis. 

Enlargement  of  the  glands  serves  as  a  valuable  indication 
of  an  affection  of  the  system  in  certain  forms  of  cancer  and 
epithelioma;  malignant  timiours  of  the  breast  affect  the  axillary 
glands,  malignant  growths  in  the  throat  affect  the  cervical 
glands,  and  so  on.  Even  deep-seated  cancers  may  reveal 
themselves  by  such  glandular  affections,  as  in  the  case  of 
malignant  growths  at  the  base  of  the  skull  involving  the  glands 
in  the  neck,  and  cancer  of  the  abdominal  organs  affecting  some 
part  of  the  lymphatic  system  within  our  reach. 

Enlargement  of  the  anterior  cervical  glands  is  due  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases  to  a  scrqfulotu  tendency  in  the 
patient,  and  their  presence,  or  the  evidences  of  their  former 
existence,  from  the  scars  and  cicatrices  left,  frequently  serve 
to  indicate  this  constitutional  taint.  They  may,  however,  be 
due  to  some  of  the  other  causes  referred  to  in  this  section. 
These  scrofulous  glands  sometimes  remain  chi'x>nically  enlarged, 
although  free  from  pain.     In  persons  of  a  weak  constitution, 
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the  lymphatic  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged  from  exposure 
to  cold  and  other  comparatively  slight  causes  which  would  not 
affect  a  robust  person.  Scrofulous  glands  may  occasionally  be 
felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  in  cases  of  tabes  mesenterica. 

A  generalised  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  so 
often  associated  with  Leukcemia,  that  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
blood  microscopically  when  they  are  thus  affected.  The  relative 
proportion  of  white  blood  corpuscles  to  the  red  corpuscles 
raries  greatly  even  in  health,  and  it  is  often  considerably 
increased  in  ansemia  and  also  in  cancerous  affections,  but 
when  the  proportion,  as  estimated  carefully  in  various  fields  of 
the  microscope,  amounts  to  1  in  20  or  1  in  10,  the  case  may 
be  regarded  aa  one  of  leukaemia;  the  proportion  is  often 
higher,  and  the  white  corpuscles  may  even  equal  the  red  m 
number.  (See  Examination  of  the  Blood,  Chapter  ix.)  In 
such  cases  we  must  see  if  there  is  any  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  Leukaemia  may  exist  with  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatics alone  (lymphatic  leukaemia),  or  with  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  alone  (splenic  leukaemia),  or  both  forms  of  enlarge- 
ment may  be  present.  General  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  may  exist  without  leukaemia,  although  dependent  on 
aome  grave  constitutional  affection ;  the  name  '*  Hodgkin's 
Disease  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  special  variety,  although 
it  is  applied  by  others  in  a  more  general  sense  to  cases  of 
Tarious  kinds  with  lymphatic  enlargements  (lymphadenoma). 
In  such  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  complication  from  the 
presence  of  a  mediastinal  or  abdominal  tumour  (lymphoma) 
of  a  similar  nature  ;  these  may  give  rise  to  exudations,  and  so 
the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  a  pleurisy  or  for  ascites  occurring 
in  a  scrofulous  subject. 

Enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  is  of  habitual  occurrence 
in  scarlet  fever;  it  sometimes  appeara  very  early  in  the  disease,. 
before  the  other  symptoms  have  been  developed,  but  usually 
comes  on  about  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  illness,  or  even 
later.  It  is  specially  marked  in  the  grave  forms  with  serious 
affection  of  the  throat ;  in  young  children,  the  enlarged  glanda 
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may  appear  like  a  collar  surrounding  the  neck,  this  is  always 
a  very  serious  indication.  Glandular  affections  in  connection 
with  ulceration  of  the  throat,  appearing  late  in  the  course  of 
the  fever,  are  always  of  special  gravity.  In  scarlatina,  these 
glands  ofien  suppurate,  and  sometimes  cause  extremely  deep 
sloughs. 

Glandular  enlargements  in  the  neck,  especially  about  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  are  sometimes  found  in  diphtheria  and  other 
forms  of  sore  throat  and  tonsillitis,  hut  they  seldom  attain 
the  size  or  extent  common  in  scarlet  fever. 

FaroiiUa, — Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid  may 
be  due  to  scarlet  fever,  from  the  general  invasion  of  the  glands 
in  this  region.  It  constitutes  a  sequela  of  typhus  which  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  but  rarely  seen  in  relapsing  and  other  fevers 
or  in  erysipelas.  Parotitis,  however,  may  also  be  a  special 
affection,  due  to  some  specific  infection  (mimips).  This 
disease  attacks  children  chiefly,  especially  between  five  and 
fifteen  years.  Sometimes  it  is  unilateral  but  usually  double. 
There  is  considerable  pain,  especially  on  moving  the  jaws,  and 
a  cei*tain  amount  of  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  is 
common.  This  form  of  parotitis  seldom  proceeds  to  suppur- 
ation. Occasionally  affections  of  the  breast  or  testicle,  by 
metastasis,  have  been  observed. 

Flagtie,  Glanders,  <£rc. — ^Acute  glandular  swelling  (buboes)  in 
the  axilla,  groin,  and  neck  are  found  as  a  rule  in  the  Plague, 
associated  often  with  carbuncles  and  other  evidence  of  serious 
disturbance,  but  this  disease  is  not  now  prevalent  in  Europe. 

Glandular  swellings  are  likewise  found  in  connection  with 
glanders  and  farcy,  as  it  occurs  in  men  infected  from  horses, 
asses,  and  mules ;  sometimes  pustular  eruptions  and  discharges 
from  the  nose  appear  in  this  disease. 

THE  JOINTS. 

The  joints  should  be  examined  in  all  cases  in  which  they 
seem  painfuL  When,  from  the  presence  of  fever  or  any  other 
cause,  we  suspect  the  existence  of  acute  rheumatism,  gout^  or 
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ppenua,  we  must  make  a  careful  search  in  the  joints  for  any- 
swelling  or  tenderness.  In  syphilis,  also,  the  history  of  pain  in 
the  joints  is  often  important.  The  presence  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  joints,  or  the  evidence  of  past  mischief  in  them,  may 
often  throw  light  on  the  scrofulous  or  gouty  tendencies  of  a 
patient ;  the  evidence  of  old  disease  in  the  joints,  or  former 
sapporation,  may  serve  to  explain  the  existence  of  lardaceous 
diaeaae  of  the  viscera.  Local  disease  of  the  joints  comes  for  the 
most  part  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon;  the  discrimination  of 
the  various  lesions  from  one  another,  and  from  hysteiical  affeo- 
tions,  which  occasionally  assume  this  form,  must  be  sought  in 
surgical  works. 

On  the  border  line  between  medicine  and  surgery  is  the  form 
of  disease  popularly  called  **  rheumcUic  goiU,**  but  more  correctly 
named  "rheumatoid  arthritis^'*  or  "chronic  rJieumatic  arthritU;** 
this  is  characterised  by  more  or  less  pain,  but  especially  by 
enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  deformity  or 
"nodosity  of  the  joints;"  the  parts  involved  are  often  twisted 
oat  of  their  position.  The  knuckles  are  perhaps  the  parts  most 
frequently  involved  in  the  early  stage,  but  all  the  joints  of 
the  limbs  may  be  more  or  less  affected.  A  certain  crackling 
sensation  is  often  experienced  in  moving  or  manipulating  such 
joints.  Although  essentially  a  chronic  disease,  the  patient  may 
have  acute  or  subacute  attacks ;  we  then  find  redness,  swelling 
with  effusion,  and  tenderness:  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  gout.  Enlargement  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones  alwa^  implies  an  old  standing  affection ;  08seoiis 
deposits  may  likewise  exist  in  the  adjoining  ligamentous  tissues. 
The  general  health  is  usually  deteriorated,  and  the  articular 
mischief  often  dates  from  some  debilitating  or  exhausting 
illness. 

Enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  other  osseous 
growths  and  deformities  resulting  from  spontaneous  fractures, 
are  met  with  occasionally  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy.  Chalky 
depodts  in  the  joints  sometimes  simulate  the  deformity  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  some  doubt  may  remain  in  certain 
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cases  till  the  deposits  are  exposed  by  ulceration.  Enlargement 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  with  the  appearance  of  ''double 
joints/'  occurs  in  childi*en  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
rickets. 

In  acute  rJ^eumatism  (rheumatic  fever)  pain  in  the  joints  is 
usually  an  early  symptom,  although  there  may  be  high  fever 
for  a  day  or  two  before  this  becomes  pronounced.  When  the 
pains  are  present  in  various  joints  we  can  seldom  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  illness.  But  when  the  joints  of  the  spine  seem 
the  only  parts  affected,  we  may  indeed  be  in  doubt,  as  pain  of 
this  kind  often  arises  from  serious  disease  of  the  bones,  or  from 
certain  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  its  membranes.  For 
this  reason  any  case  of  rheumatism,  with  acute  symptoms, 
involving  the  back  chiefly,  without  any  swelling  of  the  joints 
in  the  limbs,  must  always  be  scrutinised  carefully  during  its 
progress,  as  many  mistakes  arise  from  applying  the  name 
''  rheumatism "  to  such  an  illness ;  pain  in  the  limbs,  with 
great  tenderness  on  handling  them,  may  be  present  in  the 
spinal  affections  referred  to,  and  this  tends  further  to  simulate 
rheumatism ;  more  rarely,  cerebral  meningitis  may  be  charac- . 
terised  by  hypersesthesia  in  this  way.  When  the  patient  is 
known  to  have  had  articular  rheumatism,  the  case  is  so  far 
simplified;  a  rheumatic  attack  may  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
back,  but  it  usually  involves  other  joints  also  during  some 
part  of  its  course. 

Acute  rheumatism  usually  produces  very  marked  swelling, 
with  considerable  effusion  into  the  joints,  and  along  with  this 
there  is  often  redness  of  the  skin,  and  almost  always  great 
pain,  especially  on  disturbing  their  position  in  any  way,  so 
that  the  patient  becomes  very  helpless,  and  dreads  the  least 
shaking  of  his  bed.  The  mischief  in  the  joints  appears  very 
suddenly ;  it  is  sometimes  very  fleeting,  shifting  about  from 
one  limb  or  one  set  of  joints  to  another,  or  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  the  other.  Belapses  are  very  common  in  this  disease, 
and  one  attack  predisposes  to  another.  We  inquire  in  cases  of 
this  kind  for  the  history  of  any  previous  attacks,  of  any  expo- 
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tare  to  oold  and  wet,  and  also  for  any  hereditary  tendency  to 
ilieumatisin.  We  must  always  make  a  careful  search  for  the 
evidenoe  of  cardiac  mischief,  this  may  exist  apart  from  any 
thoracic  symptoms;  there  is,  however,  usually  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  chest  when  pericarditis  is  present.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  patient  is  very  important  in  rheumatism ;  a  strict 
watch  must  be  kept  on  it  if  it  seems  to  be  rising  very  high. 
With  such  an  elevation  we  may  have  alarming  delirium  or 
other  cerebral  symptoms,  although  the  articular  pains  may  be 
bat  slight  or  may  even  have  greatly  diminished.  Sweating  is 
habitual  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  urine  is  usually  high- 
ookmred  and  loaded  with  urates. 

In  children,  the  affection  of  the  joints  in  rheumatism  is  often 
80  sli^t  and  fleeting,  that  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
or  attributed  to  ''  growing  pains."  In  such  cases  swelling  and 
pttin  about  the  feet  are  often  the  most  marked  features.  These 
alight  attacks  may  be  complicated  with  endocarditis  or  peri- 
carditis, and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  cardiac 


Chronic  forms  of  rheumeUism  are  foimd  in  elderly  people, 
apart,  it  may  be,  from  any  previous  acute  attacks.  Thia 
affection  is  characterised  by  pain  and  stiffiiess  of  the  joints, 
and  the  muscles  and  tendinous  structures  are  also  more  or  lesa 
iiiTolved. 

Quasi-rheunuUie  affections  of  the  joints  occur  in  scarlatina 
and  relapsing  fever.  In  the  former  the  articular  affection 
oocora  usually  after  the  first  violence  of  the  fever  is  over,  and 
often  coincides  with  the  period  of  albuminuria  and  cutaneous 
deaqoamation.  There  is  not  usually  much  swelling  in  the 
jomti^  but  the  pain  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  (For 
more  serious  articidar  affections  in  scarlatina,  see  Pyemic 
affections  of  joints,  p.  116.) 

In  relapaing  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  occur  at  the  beginning 

of  the  febrile  attack,  and  often  add  materially  to  the  general 

goffering.     They  may  also  return  with  the  relapse.     The  pre- 

of  high  fever  and  of  articular  pains  in  this  disease  simulates 

H 
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acate  rheumatism  very  doselj,  but  the  epidemic  character  of 
relapsing  fever,  and  its  complete  absence  for  years  together  in 
this  country,  prevent  any  very  firequent  errors  in  this  respect 
Here  also  the  joints  are  but  little  swollen  as  compared  with 
the  usual  form  of  rheumatism.  Arthritic  pains  and  swelling 
occur  in  connection  with  purpura  (see  pp.  103  and  117),  and 
also  with  the  Hsemorrhagic  diathesis  (see  Chapter  ix.) 

GonorrhoBol  rheumatism  (gonorrhoea!  synovitis)  is  compara- 
tively a  rare  affection.     It  must  not  be  supposed  to  include  all 
the  cases  of  chronic  articular  pains  in  patients  who  have  had  at 
some  time  a  gonorrhoea!  discharge.     Gonorrhoea!  rheumatism 
arises  during  the  period  of  the  urethral  discharge.     It  usuaUy 
attacks  the  knee  joint,  but  it  may  involve  various  joints  in 
succession,   and   even  the  synovial    sheaths  of  the  tendons. 
Its    appearance    may   be  marked    by   a  diminution    in   the 
discharge.      It  tends  to  recur  with  a  subsequent  gonorrhoea! 
infection,  or  even  with  other  forms  of  urethral  irritation,  or 
it  may  linger  as  a  more  chronic  affection  associated  with  a 
gleety  discharge,  or  even  after  this  has  disappeared ;  recurring 
disease  is  apt  to  lead  to  serious  destruction  or  to  stiffness  of  the 
joint;  although  the  health  suffers  seriously,  the  patients  do  not 
often  die  of  the  diseasa     Occasionally  this  gonorrhoea!  rheuma- 
tism is  associated  with  ophthalmia  at  its  commencement^  and 
with  iritis  in  its  later  stages.      As  a  rare   occurrence   we 
may  have  true  pysemic  synovitis  from  gonorrhoea,  with  its  usual 
fatal  result 

6<nU  manifests  itself  by  pain  and  swelling  in  the  joints, 
associated  with  more  or  less  general  disturbance;  and  it. 
appears  both  in  acute  and  chronic  forms.  Gout  has  a  special 
tendency  to  affect  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  especially  in  the 
first  attack,  but  almost  any  joint  may  be  involved;  previous 
injury  renders  a  joint  particularly  liable  to  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation, and  this  may  determine  the  site  of  the  seizure.  The 
joint  becomes  exceedingly  painful  in  an  acute  attack,  especially 
if  it  be  the  first ;  there  is  usually  great  swelling,  redness  or 
lividiiy,  and  tension ;  the  veins  are  usually  much  swollen^  and 
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after  the  tension  subsides^  oedema  of  the  part  remains,  and  tilie 
akin  desquamates.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  have  a  marked  ten- 
dency  to  nocturnal  exacerbations.  The  fever  is  usually  much 
less  than  in  rheximatism,  and  its  intensity  seems  more  distinctly 
related  to  the  local  inflammation.  General  disturbance  and 
eqpedallj  gastric  disorder,  characterised  by  acidity,  may  be 
r^jarded  as  usual,  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  are  not  uncommon. 
Alarming  symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach,  heart,  or  nervous 
ayatem  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  gouty  attacks,  or 
with  a  recession  of  the  articular  affection.  The  fleeting  and 
erratic  forms  of  attack  common  in  rheumatism  are  not  found  in 
goutw 

The  personal  and  family  history  are  very  important  in  the 
diagnoeia  of  gout  in  doubtful  cases.  Gout  is  rare  in  Scotland, 
except  among  the  upper  classes,  although  not  uncommon  amongst 
working  men  and  hospital  patients  in  London.  It  is  commoner 
in  men  than  women,  and  seldom  appears  till  the  patient  is  near 
40  years  of  age.  The  influence  of  heredity  is  very  strongly 
marked.  The  habits  of  the  patient  as  to  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  are  very  importcuit ;  the  use  of  malt  liquors  and  wines 
predisposes  to  gout  much  more  strongly  than  even  a  free  use 
of  spirits.  Excess  in  the  use  of  animal  food  is  likewise  potent 
in  producing  gout  The  connection  of  lead-poisoning  with  gout 
seems  also  to  be  so  frequent,  in  London  at  least,  as  to  assist  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  occurrence  of  renal  afiections  in  gout  is 
likewise  common,  and  should  be  inquired  into,  and  the  state  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  should  likewise  be  investigated. 

The  test  of  the  gouty  condition  by  finding  crystals  of  uric 
add  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  of  much  value.  Dr.  Garrod 
recommends  two  drachms  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  be  placed 
in  a  flat  glass  dish  and  set  aside  to  evaporate  slowly ;  it  is  first 
acidulated  slightly  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  fine  linen  fibre  is 
introduced  into  it;  when  the  fluid  has  been  reduced  to  the 
oonaiatency  of  a  jelly,  this  fibre  is  found  crusted  over  with  cry- 
stals of  uric  acid  if  the  blood  be  derived  from  gouty  patients,  but 
there  are  no  crystals  from  the  blood  of  those  free  from  this  taint 
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Chronic  forms  of  gout  become  developed  from  repetitioDa  of 
the  acnte  affection.  In  gout  the  tendency  is  for  the  recurrences 
to  be  more  and  more  frequent,  with  less  distinct  causes  for  each 
attack.  The  joints  also  are  apt  to  become  permanently  changed, 
particularly  from  the  deposit  of  chalky  masses  in  their  struc- 
tures. These  are  caUed  chalk  stones  or  tophi  (i.e.y  concretions); 
they  consist  chiefly  of  urate  of  soda  along  with  animal  matter; 
their  composition  may  be  determined  as  in  the  case  of  urinary 
calculi  Sometimes  these  concretions  give  rise  to  small  abscesses, 
and  in  this  way  become  exposed.  They  are  found  in  various 
joints.  Before  they  become  visible  the  diagnosis  of  these  hard 
masses  in  the  joints  may  be  doubtful,  as  they  may  simulate 
some  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Assistance  is 
afforded  at  times  by  finding  similar  small  concretions  in  the 
ear,  especially  in  the  helix,  vaiying  in  appearance  from  the 
minutest  possible  vesicle  beneath  the  skin  to  a  bead-like  nodule 
resembling  a  pearl. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  chronic  gout  vary  consider- 
ably ;  dyspeptic  troubles  form  the  leading  feature  in  such  cases. 

Pyasmic  affections  of  the  joints  occur  in  many  cases  of  pysmia, 
as  they  arise  in  surgical  practice.  With  these  we  have  no 
concern  here.  Affections  of  this  kind  occur  after  childbirth, 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  time  after  delivery,  associated  it 
may  be  with  evidence  of  suppuration  elsewhere  (pelvic  ahscesSf 
phlMtiSf  pycemioy  d:c,)  Essentially  the  same  kind  of  articular 
mischief  occurs  also  sometimes  in  scarlatina.  This  puerperal 
and  scarlatinal  form  of  pyemic  arthritis  is  limited  to  one  joint 
in  some  cases,  but  in  others  various  joints  are  affected.  Such 
illnesses,  although  always  serious,  are  not  necessarily  fiital. 
Pyemic  disease  of  the  joints  sometimes  occurs  also  after  certain 
forms  of  pneumonia,  with  typhoid  symptoms,  and  after  enteric 
and  some  other  fevers.  When  suppuration  is  known  to  be 
going  on  in  a  case,  we  must  always  regard  articular  pains 
with  great  suspicion ;  gonorrhoea  has  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  true  pyemia,  and  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  r^rded  by 
some  as  a  mild  form  of  this  disease. 
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Py»mia,  witb  affection  of  the  joints,  sometimes  occurs  in 
an  idiopatliic  form,  as  it  may  be  called,  that  is,  without  any 
obvioos  cause.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  may  resemble 
those  of  enteric  fever,  although  shiverings  are  usually  present 
in  a  more  pronounced  form.  In  obscure  cases  it  is  well  to 
examine  the  various  joints  as  to  swelling,  redness  and  tender- 
ness to  pressure. 

Pyemic  joints  are  usually  painful,  but  sometimes  the  pun 
18  not  well  marked;  tenderness  is  very  generally  present  even 
in  such  cases.  The  pysemic  affection  has  none  of  the  fleeting 
or  shifting  character  of  acute  rheumatism.  Actual  pointing  of 
a  pyssmic  joint  may  take  place. 

ArHctilar  pains  with  whcutaneotu  hcemorrhages  occur  both 
in  puxpura  and  scurvy.  There  is  a  form  of  disease  termed 
'poipura  rheumatica,'  in  which  further  pains  and  fresh  hsemor- 
rhagic  spots  appear  together,  and  there  may  be  haemorrhages 
elsewhere  as  well ;  it  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  coincidence 
of  purpura  with  a  rheumatic  attack.  In  scurvy  the  articular 
pains  and  stiffiiess  of  joints,  due  to  the  fibrinous  efiitsions  found 
in  this  disease,  are  oflen  so  permanent  as  to  lead  to  the  idea 
<^  rheumatic  instead  of  scorbutic  disease.  Affections  of  the 
j<nnts  are  also  found  in  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis.  (See 
Hiemorrhages,  Chapter  ix.) 

SyphUiUc  affectioTM  of  the  bones  and  joints  occur  in  a  slight 
form  in  what  is  termed  the  secondary  stage.  But  the  more 
severe  and  persistent  pains  occur  later,  among  the  tertiary 
symptoms,  when  nodes,  &c.,  become  developed.  These  pains 
osoally  affect  several  joints,  and  especially  involve  the  larger 
ones ;  they  have  a  very  marked  tendency  to  nocturnal  exacer- 
bations,  and  the  paina  are  often  evidently  present  in  the  bones, 
and  even  in  the  head,  as  well  as  the  joints.  Other  evidences 
of  syphilis  usually  coexist  with  these  pains  when  they  are 
severe.  This  manifestation  of  syphilis  has  some  value  in 
judging  of  the  history  of  a  venereal  complaint. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ORGANS  OP  SPECIAL 
SENSE  —  SUBJECTIVE  DISORDERS  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  SENSES  —  TESTING  OF  CRANIAL 
NERVES.^ 

THE  EYE. 

npHE  examination  of  the  eye  affords  indications  of  the 
-^  greatest  variety  and  importance.  No  allusion  will  be 
made  here  to  diseases  of  the  eye  itself,  unless  in  so  far  as  these 
bear  on  general  symptomatology,  or  unless  they  might  lead  to 
confusion  or  error.     (For  Subjective  Disorders,  see  p.  147). 

T7ie  yellow  discolouration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  discussed  else- 
where in  connection  with  jaundice.  For  the  vari9U8  points 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  jaundice,  and  the  colour  of  the 
sclerotic,  see  Jaundice,  Chapter  xiL 


^  In  addition  to  the  general  treatiseB  on  medicine,  those  on  Physi- 
ology  also  must  be  consulted  for  details.  See  especially  Flint's  Phjfri- 
ology,  vol.  v.,  for  Organs  of  sense. 

General  works  on  Nervous  Diseases  are  referred  to  in  next  chapter. 
Erb's  Treatise  on  the  peripheral  cerebro-spinal  nerves  (Ziemssen's 
Cydopssdia,  vol.  xL )  is  particularly  valuable  in  this  connection. 

As  regards  the  Eye,  see  Soelberg  Wells,  Carter,  Mackenzie,  Allbntt  on 
Ophthalmoscopic  Examination  of  Medical  Gases,  and  Hnghlings  Jack- 
son's papers  in  British  MediccU  Journal,  1877,  voL  L 

For  the  Ear,  consult  von  Tnsltsch,  Roosa,  Dalby,  and  Hinton  (in 
Holmes's  System,  voL  iiL ). 
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OpaciUea  of  the  eomeoy  traces  of  old  irUta,  and  the  like,  are 
sometimes  useful  as  indicating,  along  with  notched  teeth  and 
other  signs,  certain  constitutional  affections,  especially  syphilis 
and  scrofula.  Acute  iritis  may  supervene  in  syphilitic  or 
rheumatic  cases  while  under  observation. 

The  aroia  senilia  consists  of  an  opaque  ring,  or  segment  of  a 
ring,  in  the  cornea  at  its  junction  with  the  sclerotia  It  usually 
exists  in  both  eyes,  when  present  at  all,  but  it  may  be  present 
to  an  unequal  extent.  It  occurs  habitually  in  persons  over  60. 
When  present  in  younger  subjects  (35  to  50)  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  early  degeneration  of  the  tissues  ;  it  is  very  often 
associated  with  atheroma,  gout,  renal  disease,  and  cardio-vas- 
cular  changes. 

Suffusion  of  the  eyes,  with  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
lachrymation,  is  often  due  to  local  causes ;  but  we  also  find  it  at 
the  beginning  of  certain  fevers,  especially  measles  and  typhus. 
It  may  likewise  constitute  one  of  the  early  signs  of  meningeal 
and  cerebral  diseases. 

Protrusion  of  the  whole  eyeball  (exophthalmos)  may  indicate 
abscess  of  the  orbit  or  tumour  somewhere  behind  the  eyeball ; 
in  such  cases  it  is  usually  unilateral.  When  it  affects  both 
eyeSy  and  when  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  and 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  it  constitutes  an  important  feature 
in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Considerable  variation  exists  normally 
in  the  prominence  of  the  eyeballs. 

Inability  to  close  the  eyelids  properly  (lagophthalmos)  is  very 
common,  but  not  invariable,  in  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve.  (See  seventh  nerve,  p.  158).  It  is  uncommon,  although 
not  unknown,  in  the  paralysis  of  the  face  of  ordinary  hemiplegia 
from  cerebral  causes. 

FtosiSy  or  droop  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  a  sign  of  paralysis  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  third  nerve.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  not  paralytic,  being  obviously  due  to  some  mechanical  impedi- 
ment in  the  action  of  the  muscles  or  eyelids  themselves.  When 
paralytic  it  may  exist  alone,  or  be  combined  with  other  evidence 
of  a  lesion  of  this  nerve. 
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8QUIKTINO,    OB   StBABIBMUS  —  PaSALTSIS    OF    THB    OcULAR 

Muscles — ^Diplopia. — In  examimng  for  sirabinnus  we  get  the 
patient  to  direct  his  vision  to  a  point  placed  exactly  opposite 
him  in  the  middle  line.  The  observer's  finger  held  in  siudi  a 
position  suits  quite  welL  This  is  tried  at  various  distances, 
both  near  and  remote,  and  we  notice  whether  the  centre  of  the 
cornea  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  If  a 
deviation  occurs  (primary  deviation),  we  should  notice  whether 
this  comes  into  more  prominence  when  near  or  when  distant 
objects  are  looked  at ;  we  also  observe  whether  the  eyeball  is 
turned  inwards  (internal  or  convergent  strabismus),  or  whether 
it  is  turned  outwards  (external  or  divergent  strabismus) ;  we  can 
usually  say  at  once  which  of  the  two  eyes  is  the  one  whose  axis 
of  vision  is  directed  to  the  object,  and  which  is  the  one  that 
deviates.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  can  fix  on  the  object 
with  either  eye  indifierently,  and  so  either  the  one  or  the  other 
may  deviate  ('* alternate  squint").  When  the  same  eye  is  always 
used  to  fix  on  the  object  there  is  usually  a  distinct  difierenoe  in 
the  acuteness  of  the  vision  on  the  two  sides — the  better  eye  being 
of  course  selected  by  the  patient  for  this  purpose.  If  now  we 
get  the  patient  to  fix  on  the  object  with  the  less  perfect  eye,  by 
interposing  the  hand  before  the  sound  one,  or  by  placing  a 
piece  of  dimmed  glass  in  front  of  it,  we  may  then  find  that  the 
sound  eye  (which  was  quite  straight  in  the  former  experiment) 
deviates  inwards  or  outwards,  just  as  the  other  did.  In  many 
cases  this  "  secondary  deviation,*'  as  it  is  called,  can  be  ascer- 
tained, by  a  scale  placed  below  the  eyelid,  to  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  primary  deviation  ;  this  is  the  common  case  when  the 
squint  depends  on  hypermetropia  and  myopia  apart  from  any 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  {**  concomitant  squint ") ;  in 
paralytic  squint  the  secondary  deviation  is  often  more  extreme 
than  the  primary,  and  this  sometimes  constitutes  an  important 
indication  of  ocular  paralysis.  A  deviation,  however,  which 
originated  in  a  paralysis  may  be  perpetuated  as  a  concomitant 
squint  after  the  paralysis  has  passed  away ;  and  in  rare  cases, 
from  the  persistence  of  a  non-paralytic  squint,  and  the  stretch- 
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ing  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  we  may  find  a  want  of  proper 
xDOTement  from  simple  muscular  weakness  apart  from  any  true 
paralysis. 

In  cases  of  "  eoneomiiarU  squint**  there  is  no  impairment  of 
the  moTement  of  the  eyeballs,  and  this  can  be  shown  by  testing 
the  eycB  separately— one  only  being  open  at  a  time,  and  the 
object  looked  at  being  carried  up  and  down,  and  to  the  extreme 
ri^t  and  left ;  the  free  mobility  of  each  eye  in  all  directions 
may  then  be  ascertained.  Strabismus  having  these  peculiarities 
depends  on  a  want  of  proper  adjustment  in  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  or  on  a  certain  shortening  of  one  or  other  of  them ; 
such  a  squint  depends,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  errors 
in  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  convergent  squint  being  associated 
with  hypermetropia,  and  diveigent  squint  with  myopia.  These 
errors  in  refraction  are  in  many  cases  hereditary,  so  that  a  ten- 
dency to  squinting  may  be  inherited.  In  such  cases  of  strabis- 
mus, binocular  or  stereoscopic  vision  is  usually  sacrificed  at  an 
early  period  in  the  case,  and  so  the  patient  is  not  troubled  with 
diplopia.  Specks  on  the  cornea,  and  other  defects  in  the  vision, 
often  seem  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  squinting  and  the 
suppression  of  the  weak  eye.  Patients  with  hypermetropia  and 
myopia  may  also  have  squinting  produced  by  various  acute  ill- 
nesses of  a  general  nature ;  this  squint  may  be  temporary  or 
permanent  It  may  thus  simulate  a  cerebral  disturbance  under 
certain  circumstances. 

In  paralyUc  squint  the  movement  of  the  eyeball  is  impaired 
in  certain  directions,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  outwards  or 
inwards  beyond  the  middle  line,  as  the  case  may  be;  the  sound 
musde,  moreover,  overbalances  the  paralysed  one,  so  that,  for 
example,  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  we  have  often  an 
internal  squint,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  an 
external  squint.  Before  concluding  that  there  is  ocular  para- 
lysis, we  must  see  that  no  merely  mechanical  impediment  exists 
to  hinder  the  movements.  In  paralytic  squint  the  *'  secondary 
deviation  **  aheady  described  is  oflen  greater  than  the  primary, 
and  when  the  vision  is  directed  towards  the  paralysed  muscle, 
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this  is  often  very  extrema  Thus,  if  a  person  with  paralysis  of 
the  right  external  rectus  be  tested  as  to  his  affected  eye  (the 
vision  of  the  other  being  obstructed  with  a  dimmed  glass),  and 
if  he  be  directed  to  look  at  an  object  at  his  extreme  right,  the 
nervous  energy  is  directed  to  the  right  external  rectus  and  to 
the  left  internal  rectus,  so  as  to  execute  this  conjoint  movement; 
as  the  paralysed  muscle  does  not  rrapond  properly,  a  still  further 
force  is  directed  to  these  muscles,  and  thus  the  internal  rectus 
of  the  sound  eye  is  led  to  contract  excessively,  and  quite 
beyond  anything  that  is  required;  its  pupil  may,  indeed,  be 
buried  within  the  palpebral  fissure. 

Diplopia  is  a  common  feature  in  paralytic  squint;  indeed, 
diplopia  may  constitute  the  only  evidence  of  a  slight  paralysis 
of  an  ocular  muscle ;  for  when  this  '^  paresis,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
slight,  there  may  be  no  discernible  diminution  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyeball.  Diplopia  is  usually  complained  of  by 
patients  when  it  is  present  to  any  marked  extent,  but  it  is 
sometimes  slight,  or  only  developed  in  certain  directions  of  the 
vision.  Moreover,  it  is  often  importcuit  to  determine  the 
relation  of  the  two  images  to  the  respective  eyes,  and  so  a 
careful  test  is  often  demanded.  A  candle  in  a  dark  room, 
placed  at  different  heights,  and  in  different  positions  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  patient,  may  be  used.  It  is  well  also  to  have  a 
piece  of  red  glass  to  place .  before  one  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to 
identify  each  image  by  its  colour.  If  the  vision  of  one  of  the 
eyes  is  less  perfect  than  the  other,  we  place  the  coloured  glass 
before  the  sound  eye,  so  as  to  render  the  defective  image  rela- 
tively plainer.  The  faulty  image  is  usually  recogpiised,  apart 
from  this  contrivance,  by  a  certain  dimness  or  obscurity  as 
compai-ed  with  the  other ;  the  false  image  may  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  other,  or  above  or  below  it,  or  there  may  be  an 
obliquity  in  its  position ;  these  differences  depend  on  the  affec- 
tion being  due  to  paralysis  of  the  superior,  inferior,  external, 
or  internal  recti  muscles,  or  of  the  superior  or  inferior  oblique, 
or  to  various  combinations  of  these  paralytic  lesions. 

With   regard  to  lateral  displacement  of  the   false  image, 
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we  must  ascertain  whether  the  diplopia  is  ''crossed"  or 
''direct."  If  with  the  assistance  of  the  coloured  glass  the 
image  to  the  right  be  found  to  be  that  which  is  seen  with  the 
right  eye^  then  we  call  the  diplopia  "  direct "  or  "  homonymous.'^ 
If  with  the  same  test  we  find  that  the  image  identified  with 
the  right  eye  is  seen  to  the  left,  then  we  call  it  "crossed." 
"Croesed"  diplopia  occurs  in  paralytic  divergent  squint,  or 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  it ;  "  direct "  diplopia  occurs  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  convergence. 

The  images  may  also  be  superimposed,  the  one  above  the 
other,  and  this  is  usually  associated  with  a  cei'tain  obliquity  in 
the  position  of  the  image  seen  by  the  pai-alysed  eye ;  this  may 
be  slightly  "  crossed"  or  not  in  difiei'ent  cases. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  these  varieties  of 
paralysis  the  following  details  are  submitted  in  a  tabular 
form : — 

FUNCTIONS  OF  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

Beotui  fuperior  eleyates  and  slightly  inyerts  the  eye. 
Obliquus  inferior^  elevates  and  slightly  ererts  the  eye. 
Beotos  inferior  depresses  and  slightly  inverts  the  eye. 
ObUquns  superior  '  depresses  and  slightly  everts  the  eye. 
Rectus  intemns  inverts  the  eye. 
Rectus  extemns  everts  the  eye. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  position  of  the  eye  or  of  the  pupil 
varies  according  to  the  special  muscle  paralysed,  when  the 
paralysis  is  of  such  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  deviation,  al- 
though, as  already  explained,  diplopia  may  be  the  only  evidence 
of  a  slight  paresis.  Moreover,  as  this  deviation  depends  on  the 
activity  of  the  sound  muscles  quite  as  much  as  on  the  weakness 
of  the  paralysed  one,  the  results  are  not  always  uniform,  as  we 
may  have  to  deal  with  a  double  or  a  complex  paralysis.  In 
the  following  tabular  statement  only  one  muscle  is  presumed  to 
be  affected,  the  rest  being  sound. 

1  The  Rectus  superior  and  the  Obliquus  inferior  are  thus  required  jointly 
for  a  pure  elevation. 

'  The  Rectus  inferior  and  the  Obliquus  superior  are  thus  required  )ointly 
lor  a  pure  depreesion. 
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RESULTS  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  SPECIAL  OCULAR  MUSCLES 
WHEN  THE  OTHERS  ARE  SOUND. 

PanJyiis  of  Beotos  Superior :  inabilitj  to  imiw  eTeball  properl j  above  horiion- 
tal  level ;  pupil  maj  diverge  tomewliat  downwurdi,  end  a  litUe  outwaidi 
(from  action  of  the  reetui  inferior  and  the  obliqui). 

Paralyds  of  BeotuB  Inferior :  inabilitj  to  lower  eyeball  properly  below 
horizontal  level ;  pupil  may  diveige  ■omewhat  upwardi,  and  a  little 
outwardi  (from  action  of  the  reetoi  superior  and  the  obliqui). 

Paralyiii  of  Rectus  Extemui :  inability  to  turn  eyeball  properly  ontwacdi ; 
pupil  diverges  inwards  (from  action  of  rectus  intemus). 

Paralysis  of  Rectus  Intemus :  inalnlity  to  turn  eyeball  properly  inwaids ; 
pupil  diverges  outwards  (from  action  of  rectus  extenius). 

Paralysis  of  Obliquus  Superior :  but  little  alteration  in  movements  of  eyeball ; 
slight  deviation  of  cornea  upwards  and  inwards,  or  simply  upwards. 

Paralysis  of  Obliquus  inferior :  but  little  alteration  in  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  slight  deviation  of  the  cornea  downwards  tnd  inwards.  (Psialyiis 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  giving  rise  to  a  moderate  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  often  accompanies  this 
form  of  paralysis ;  this  depends  on  the  branch  to  the  lenticular  ganglion 
being  given  off  from  that  branch  of  the  third  nerve  which  goes  to  the 
inferior  oblique  muscle.  Occasionally,  however,  this  lenticular  branch 
arises  from  the  sixth  nerve). 

DIPLOPIA  IN  OCULAR  PARALYSIS, 
Diplopia  is  specially,  or  perhaps  only,  developed  when  the 
vision  is  directed  towards  the  paralysed  muscle,  or  in  the 
dii'ection  in  which  its  action  should  be  called  into  play :  thns, 
upwards  when  the  elevators  are  paralysed,  downwards  when 
the  depressors  are  involved,  and  outwards  or  inwards  in  the 
case  of  the  external  and  internal  recti  Certain  actions,  as 
climbing  or  descending  a  ladder,  may  thus  bring  a  diplopia  into 
troublesome  prominence ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  position 
of  the  head  is  often  assumed  by  the  patient  so  as  to  prevent  the 
tendency  to  diplopia.  In  testing,  therefore,  we  require  to  use 
various  positions  for  the  object. 

The  following  points  being  borne  in  mind,  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  variations  in  diplopia : — ^When  the  tendency  is 
to  divergent  squint,  the  diplopia  is  "  crossed."  When  the  ten- 
dency is  to  convergent  squint,  the  diplopia  is  *'  direct ''  (homo- 
nymous). 

The  superior  and  inferior  recti,  as  already  mentioned,  tend 
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to  draw  the  eyeball  somewhat  inwards,  when  their  correctors 
are  pandjsed.  The  two  obliqui  tend  to  evert  the  eyeball  when 
the  counter-balancing  muscles  are  paralysed. 

Ertem^  RectuB  Paralysed:  diplopia  is  "direct";  images  on  same  level; 

displacement  increased  by  moving  the  object  outwards. 
Internal  Rectus  Paralysed :  diplopia  is  "crossed  " ;  images  on  same  level ; 

displacement  increased  by  moving  the  object  towards  the  sound  side. 
Superior  Rectus  Paralysed :  diplopia  vertical  and  "  crossed  " ;  image  seen  by 

faulty  eye  above  the  other,  and  somewhat  obliquely,  chiefly  when  vision 

is  directed  upwards. 
Inferior  Rectus  Paralysed :  diplopia  vertical  and  "crossed  ^ :  image  seen  by 

faulty  eye  below  the  other,  and  somewhat  obliquely,  chiefly  when  vision 

is  directed  downwards. 
Superior  Oblique  Paralysed :  diplopia  vertical  and  not  "crossed" ;  image  seen 

by  faulty  eye  below  the  other,  and  somewhat  obliquely,  chiefly  when 

vinon  is  directed  downwards. 
InfeiioT  Oblique  Paralysed :  diplopia  vertical  and  not  "  crossed  " ;  image  seen 

by  faulty  eye  above  the  other,  and  somewhat  obliquely,  chiefly  when 
is  directed  upwards. 


The  Clinical  Significance  of  Squint  omd  Ocular  Paralysis. — 
When  a  squint  is  not  of  paralytic  origin  it  has  not  much 
rignificance  to  the  physician.  Occasionally  a  squint  originates 
in  a  paralysis,  although  this  may  have  passed  quite  away; 
in  Budi  a  case  it  has  some  significance  in  the  history.  But  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  in  subjects  predisposed  to 
strabismus  by  optical  defects,  a  concomitant  squint  may  originate 
in  connection  with  any  acute  illness  quite  apart  from  paralysis. 

When  a  squint  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  or 
nxth  nerves  (see  pp.  156,  157)  it  has  great  significance.  As  a 
role  these  nerves  are  affected  by  lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
or  the  base  of  the  skull,  so  that  some  interference  with  the  nerve 
itself  in  its  course  is  indicated,  rather  than  a  lesion  at  its  deep 
origin ;  the  lesion  is  thus  on  the  same  side  as  the  paralysed 
muscle.  Hence  these  nerves  are  specially  involved  in  cases  of 
cerebral  tumour  and  basal  meningitis;  they  are  all  very 
frequently  paralysed  from  syphilitic  disease  within  the  skull. 
When  one  of  these  nerves  is  involved,  the  other  cranial  nerves 
must  also  be  examined,  as  combinations  of  paralysis  of  the  sixth 
nerve  with  patches  of  anaesthesia  in  the  region  of  the  fifth, 
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for  example,  are  even  more  suggestive  of  syphilitic  lesions. 
Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  is  usually  due  to  syphilis.  Para- 
lysis of  these  three  nerves,  however,  and  especially  of  the  third, 
may  often  be  classified  with  the  so-called  "rheumatic" 
paralyses :  that  is,  they  seem  to  be  induced  by  cold. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  when  complete,  includes  droop  of 
the  upper  eyelid  (ptosis),  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique, 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  some  defect  in  the  power  of  accom- 
modation. This  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  leads  to  great 
deficiency  in  the  mobility  of  the  eye,  as  already  explained,  and 
the  pupil  is  directed  outwards  and  somewhat  downwards.  The 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  should  be  specially  studied 
in  connection  with  the  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle  (occasionally,  however,  this  supply  to  the  iris  comes  from 
the  sixth  nerve.)  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  paralysiB  of  the 
third  nerve  is  moderate :  it  can  be  rendered  much  more  extreme 
by  the  use  of  atropine.  Extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
therefore,  may  indicate  some  irriicUum  of  the  sympathetic, 
when  there  is  no  question  of  the  use  of  atropine  or  belladonna. 
The  various  branches  of  the  third  nerve  may  be  paralysed 
separately,  so  that  we  may  have  ptosis  alone,  or  external 
deviation  alone,  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  various  combina- 
tions up  to  the  most  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerve. 

Equality  or  Ituqualiiy  of  the  PupUa. — Normally  the  pupils  are 
equal :  they  dilate  considerably  in  the  dark  and  contract  when 
exposed  to  natural  or  artificial  light.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  pupils  are  unequal  congenitally,  and  the  response  to  light 
diminished  in  the  eye  whose  pupil  is  already  contracted  (con- 
genital myosis).  In  examining  such  cases  we  should  do  so  while 
they  are  shaded  from  any  bright  light.  Inequality  of  the  pupils 
ia  occasionally  found  in  some  persons  (congenitally  1)  along  with 
other  indications  of  an  afiection  of  the  sympathetic,  such  as  uni- 
lateral sweatings.  Old  iritis  sometimes  accoimts  for  the  contrac- 
tion and  immobility  of  the  pupil  observed :  this  can  usually  be 
made  out  by  detecting  traces  of  exudation,  or  some  irr^ularity 
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in  the  outline  of  the  iris,  especially  on  dilatation  with  atropine. 
As  iridectomy  is  now  so  common,  the  student  must  learn  to 
leoogniae  an  artificial  pupiL  The  possibility  of  an  eye  wash 
containing  belladonna  or  atropine  being  used  must  never  be 
fcngotten  in  the  inquiry:  occasionally  a  little  of  some  belladonna 
liniment  gets  into  an  eye  quite  accidentally.  The  action  of 
belladonna  in  dilating,  or  of  Calabar  bean  in  contracting,  an 
abnormal  looking  pupil,  sometimes  affords  assistance  in  the 
eiitimation  of  the  abnormality. 

Apart  from  these  circumstances,  inequality  of  the  pupils  is 
always  a  fact  of  great  importance  as  indicating,  1st,  (in  cases  of 
dilatation),  some  lesion  of  the  third  nerve,  the  significance  of 
which  must  be  estimated  by  considering  whether  the  other 
branches  of  this  nerve  are  involved.  Irritation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic (as  distinguished  from  paralysis)  may  likewise  lead  to 
dilatation  of  the  pupiL  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  must  search 
for  evidence  of  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic,  and  see  whether 
the  other  cranial  nerves  are  affected.  2nd,  Abnormal  contrac- 
tion, that  is,  the  absence  of  any  considerable  dilatation  when 
shaded  from  the  light,  may  be  due  to  some  affection  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  or  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord  (spinal 
myoos,  idiopathic  affection  or  wounds  of,  or  pressure  on,  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck  from  tumours,  especially  from 
IZLn.;  «id  perhaps  genend  paralysU  of  the  Lane). 
3rd,  The  inequality  may  be  due  to  some  unilateral  lesion  of  the 
brain,  or  perhaps  to  unequal  pressure  of  fluid  on  the  two  sides 
ci  the  brain  in  cases  of  injury  or  efiusion.  Even  when  due  to 
serious  disease  the  inequality  does  not  always  preserve  the 
same  d^;ree,  and  indeed  is  not  always  persistent. 

AUeratums  in  the  size  of  both  pupils  are  likewise  important. 
Sometimes  they  are  imduly  dilated  or  contracted,  and  sometimes 
they  tul  to  respond  to  the  light  in  the  usual  way.-  Contraction 
of  the  pupils  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  this 
affords  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  suspected  opium 
poisoning,  and  also  in  estimating  the  effect  which  opium,  as  a 
medicine,  may  have  had  on  the  system.     Belladonna  and  atro- 
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pine,  administered  intemallj  or  absorbed  through  the  skin  or 
mucous  surfaces,  as  well  as  applied  to  the  eye  and  brow,  pro- 
duce well-marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil :  if  applied  to  one  eye 
they  act  only  on  one  side.     Calabar  bean,  applied  to  the  eye  or 
given  internally,  causes  well  marked  contraction.     Atropine 
and  Calabar  bean  seem  to  have  a  special  and  direct  stimulating 
influence  on  the  radiating    and   circular  fibres  of  the  iris, 
respectively,  in  addition  to  any  paralysing  effect  on  the  nervous 
supply.      Alcohol   and   chloroform  likewise  affect  the  pupil, 
but  in  rather  an  uncertain  way,  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  their 
dose,  and  to  their  varying  effect  on  the  system :  other  agents 
also  have  at  times  an  action  on  the  pupiL     In  cerebral  diseases 
the  pupils  are  often  unduly  contracted  or  dilated,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  lay 
down  any  general  doctiine  on  the  subject.     In  simple  serous 
effusion,  in  meningitis  with  efiusion,  and  in  many  cases  of 
apoplexy,  the  pupils  are  dilated  (pressure  signs).     In  not  a  few 
cases  of  apoplexy,  however,  the  pupils  are  contracted,  and  this 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  worst  and  most  rapidly  fatal  forms  of 
haemorrhage  (in  the  pons).     In  epileptic  fits  the  pupils  are  often 
contracted  during  the  fit  and  dilated  after  it.     The  student  must 
content  himself  with  noting  the  state  of  the  pupils,  reserving 
the  significance  of  the  sign  for  further  consideration  and  study 
in  view  of  the  whole  facts.     In  cases  of  total  blindness  of  both 
eyes  the  pupils  are  permanently  dilated,  unless  indeed  there  be 
adhesion  of  the  iris.    In  uremic  poisoning  (renal  disease)  and  in 
typhus  fever,  especially  in  the  stage  of  delirium,  the  pupils  are 
usuaUy  contracted:   in  enteric  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pupils  are  rather  dilated.     During  natural  sleep  the  pupils  are 
contracted :  this  can  often  be  seen  by  gently  raising  the  eyelid; 
the  pupil  then  dilates  as  the  person  awakes,  and,  if  the  light  be 
bright,  contracts  again  under  this  stimulus.     Under  moderate 
doses  of  chloral  the  behaviour  is  the  same  as  in  natural  sleep. 

The  sensitiveneaa  of  the  pupils  to  light  should  be  tested  by 
first  covering  the  eyes  with  the  eyelids  and  fingers,  and  then 
opening  them  suddenly ;  or  by  keeping  the  lids  open  and  shad- 
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ing  the  eyes  from  the  light  and  tniddenlj  expoeing  them  again ; 
the  degree  and  rapidity  of  dilatation  and  contraction  may  be 
thus  observed.  Artificial  light  from  a  taper  or  candle  often 
scuts  better  than  daylight,  as  its  direction  is  more  under  control. 
This  test  is  sometimes  applied  to  discover  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina  in  those  who  are  unconscious  or  unable  to  express 
themselves.  In  such  cases  we  may  have  contraction  of  the  iris 
in  a  blind  eye  thi*ough  the  influence  of  light  on  the  other,  if  it 
be  sensitive,  and  there  may  be  likewise  a  sympathetic  dilatation: 
hence  it  is  better  to  test  the  eyes  separately.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  pupil  to  light  is  often  much  diminished  in  apoplexy,  and 
also  when  there  is  effusion  of  any  kind  on  the  brain.  In  some 
cases  of  meningitis  the  pupil  is  affected  by  lights  but  instead  of  con- 
tracting it  oscillates,  Le,  varies  between  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion in  a  curious  way.  (Tremulousness  of  the  iris  itself,  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  wave-like  motion,  arises  from  undue  fluidity 
of  the  vitreous,  probably  combined  with  rupture  of  some  portion 
of  the  ligament  of  the  lens,  and  is  only  of  ophthalmic  interest). 
When  one  or  both  pupils  are  much  dilated  or  contracted  from 
the  influence  of  drugs,  or  from  paralysis,  or  from  congenital 
peculiarity,  they  are  not  readily  affected  by  light. 

Conmdsive  movements  of  the  ocular  and  palpebral  nrnsclee 
exist  as  independent  functional  affections  of  the  eye ;  they  then 
oome  more  properly  under  the  notice  of  ophthalmic  surgeons,  but 
they  sometimes  serve  to  indicate  cerebral  mischief.  Spasm  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (blepharospasm)  occurs  in  cases  of 
intolerance  of  light,  and  also  from  other  forms  of  reflex  irrita- 
tion, but  twitchings  and  remittent  spasm  of  this  muscle  may, 
if  severe,  be  due  to  more  general  and  central  causes,  resembling 
thus  certain  forms  of  wry-neck,  twitchings  of  the  trapezius,  dec. 

Nystagmus  (convulsive  rhythmical  movement  of  the  eyeball) 
occurring  as  an  independent  affection,  and  dating  from  early 
life,  need  not  be  noticed  here.  Nystagmus  seems  also  to  be 
developed  in  connection  with  particular  occupations,  as  in  coal- 
miners  and  some  others.     It  is  also,  however,  met  with  as  a 

S3rmptom  of  a  definite  and  localised  disease  of  the   nervous 

I 
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centres :  it  sometimes  appears  in  one  eye  only,  but  usoallj  in 
both.  The  movements  can  often  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
fits,  and  are  then  regarded  as  part  of  the  convulsion.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  associated  with  a  peculiar  deviation  of 
the  eyes,  both  eyes  being  directed  as  if  the  patient  were  trying 
to  look  fixedly  towards  the  back  of  his  shoulder  (conjugate  or 
lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes);  associated  with  this  there  is 
ofben,  if  not  usually,  a  turning  of  the  head  also  in  the  same 
direction.  This  group  of  symptoms  seems  to  be  associated  with 
disease  affecting  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  head  and  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  side  on  which  the  disease  exists  in  the  brain,  viz., 
away  from  the  paralysed  limbs  in  cases  in  which  paralysis  exists. 
The  ciciUeness  of  vision  affords  indications  as  to  the  state  of 
the  optic  nerve,  but  of  course  the  vision  may  be  interfered  with 
by  many  local  causes  which  have  no  special  significance  to  the 
physician  (opacity  of  the  media,  closed  pupil,  dec.);  moreover, 
the  advance  of  age  lessens  and  abolishes  the  power  of  accom- 
modation (presbyopia),  and  there  may  also  be  a  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation  from  nervous  lesions  or  the  action  of  drugs. 
Optical  defects  (hypermetropia,  myopia,  and  astigmatism)  often 
produce  imperfect  vision,  and  so  may  simulate  an  impairment 
of  the  optic  nerve.  These  subjects  must  be  studied  in  detail  at 
the  eye  infirmaries,  but  with  a  few  precautions  the  use  of 
Snellen's  test-types^  affords  a  valuable  means  of  testing  the 
vision :  the  different  numbers  of  his  scale  can  be  read  fluently 
by  an  average  eye  at  the  corresponding  number  of  feet^  (No.  1|- 
at  a  foot  and  a  half,  No.  20  at  20  feet,  &c,);  lines  and  spots  are 
given  which  may  be  counted  by  those  who  are  unable  to  spell  the 
Roman  capitals.  In  using  the  types  both  high  and  low  numbers 
should  be  used  at  corresponding  distances.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  nearest  and  furthest  points  at  which  the  smaller  types 

^  Test-Types  for  the  Determination  of  the  Aonteness  of  Vision,  hj  H. 
Snellen,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition.  'Williams  &  Norgate,  1868.  Also,  Optotypi 
ad  Visum  Determinandum.    Editio  Quinta.    Metrioo  Systemate.    1875. 

*  Parisian  feet,  which  are  slightly  longer  than  English;  proportion,  46^9. 

In  the  fifth  edition  the  metrical  system  is  followed,  heginning  at  0*5, 0*6, 
and  so  on  in  fractions  of  a  metre. 
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can  be  read  indicates  the  range  of  the  accommodation ;  but  a 
full  examination  demands  in  certain  cases  the  use  of  lenses  also. 

The  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  estimated  hj  the  strongest 
convex  glass  with  which  the  person  can  read  No.  20  at  20  feet, 
or  the  corresponding  types  at  6  metres:  this  represents  tlie 
<<  manifest  hypermetropia."  But  when  the  accommodation  is 
ccnnpletely  paralysed  by  the  repeated  application  of  atropine, 
a  further  strength  of  convex  lens  may  be  required,  this  addition 
being  the  index  of  the  "latent  hypermetropia."  In  the  case  of 
myopia  the  iveakest  concave  glass  sufficient  to  render  No.  20 
visible  at  20  feet  (or  at  6  metres)  is  reckoned  the  measure  of 
the  myopia.  When  such  lenses  improve  the  vision  without 
rendering  it  perfect,  astigmatism  should  be  tested  for:  some 
circular  arrangement  may  be  used,  such  as  the  dial  of  a  clock, 
to  see  if  all  the  figures  on  the  circle  and  the  hands  in  the 
various  positions  are  perfectly  straight  and  equally  distinctb 
When  by  suitable  glasses  the  person  can  read  No.  20  at  20  feet 
(or  at  6  metres  in  the  other  scale),  we  reckon  the  vision  good, 
the  presumption  being  that  any  defects  are  merely  due  to 
optical  causes.  In  many  such  cases,  however,  the  correction  is 
not  absolutely  satisfactory,  especially  in  myopia. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  t/iere  may  be  a  marked  affectum 
of  the  optic  nerve  although  the  person  tnay  be  able  to  read  the 
stnaUest  types  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  fidd  of  vision  should  be  estimated  in  certain  cases,  as  it 
is  often  of  great  importance  in  medical  practice :  it  is  found  to 
be  much  diminished  in  some  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  due 
to  cerebral  as  well  as  to  more  local  causes.  Each  eye  should 
be  tested  separately  :  the  line  of  vision  of  the  patient  is  to  be 
directed  steadily  forwards,  say  to  the  nose  of  the  observer 
seated  immediately  opposite  him,  and  the  observer's  finger  or 
some  luminous  object  in  his  hand  should  then  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  left  and  right,  and  above  and  below,  till  the  limit  is 
reached  at  which  it  is  still  visible  while  the  eye  is  kept 
looking  straight  forward.  Ophthalmic  surgeons  have  more 
accurate  methods  of  measuring  and  reducing  to  a  scale  the  field 
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of  vision,  but  this  method  is  a  ready  means  of  forming  a  fair 
general  estimate.  The  field  of  vision  is  sometimes  contracted 
almost  equally  in  all  directions,  but  the  defect  is  usuallj  in 
particular  directions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  upper  and  inner 
half  When  the  defect  is  strictly  defined  as  being  to  one  half, 
usually  a  lateral  half,  the  affection  is  named  Hemiopia  (see  p. 
150).  Local  defects  in  the  field  of  vision  may  be  detected  in 
connection  with  localised  lesions  of  the  retina. 

Ophthalmoscopie  eaDaminatum  of  the  eye  is  useful  (1)  in  dis- 
covering whether  the  loss  of  vision,  which  may  be  detected,  is 
due  to  other  than  nervous  lesions;  (2)  in  distinguishing  various 
affections  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  from  each  other ;  and 
further,  (3)  marked  changes  of  much  diagnostic  significance  are 
smnetimes  discovered  when  there  is  no  affection  of  the  vision  as 
tested  by  types.  The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  must  be 
learned  practically  in  the  dark  rooms  of  our  eye  infirmaries, 
and  no  description  ot  the  instruments  or  the  methods  of  using 
them  would  be  here  of  much  use.  The  methods  by  the  erect 
and  inverted  images  are  both  used  for  medical  cases,  but  for 
the  more  delicate  examination  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
changes  the  direct  method  is  preferable.  The  student  should 
aim  at  making  himself  familiar  with  both  methods,  and  should, 
by  examining  many  eyes,  apart  from  any  cerebral  affections, 
learn  to  distinguish  the  varieties  in  the  size,  shape,  and  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  optic  nerve,  whether  congenital  or 
acquired,  and  in  particular  the  changes  in  the  fundus  so  often 
associated  with  hypermetropia  and  myopia.  He  should  also 
learn,  if  possible,  to  estimate  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  or 
myopia  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  in  many  cases  in 
mediccd  practice  no  other  method  is  available. 

The  following  are  the  points  specially  to  be  attended  to  in 
using  the  ophthalmoscope  in  medical  cases : — The  shape  of  the 
optic  disc  should  be  noted ;  if  both  discs  are  oval  in  the  same 
direction,  instead  of  being  circular,  optical  defects  (astigmatism) 
should  be  tested  for,  before  concluding  that  there  is  a  real 
change.     The  couree  of  the  bhodveseels  over  the  due  must  be 
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scratinised ;  in  particular  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  arteries 
appear  to  project  forwai'd  on  the  disc,  or  to  curve  over  its  edge 
from  its  swollen  state  (choked  disc,  oedematous  papilla).  The 
nze  and  appearance  of  the  large  arteries  should  be  described,  as 
to  whether  they  seem  diminished  in  calibre,  and  whether  they 
appear  glistening  and  as  if  affected  with  sclerosis,  or  accom- 
panied with  whitish  streaks.  These  streaks  are  found  associ- 
ated both  with  intra-ocular  and  with  cerebral  disturbances :  in 
the  former  (hypermetropia)  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  not 
diminished,  but  in  cerebral  cases  giving  rise  to  this  condition  of 
the  arteries,  the  vision  is  almost  always  affected ;  streaks  over 
the  centre  of  the  vessels  do  not  indicate  serious  changes,  and 
are  due  probably  to  mere  reflection  of  the  light.  The  vessels 
may  be  abolished  by  an  embolism  of  the  retinal  artery  or  of  one 
of  its  branches ;  this  accident  is  characterised  by  sudden  blind- 
ness ;  at  first  there  is  a  whitish  patch  of  exudation  with  a  red 
spot,  marking  the  position  of  the  macula ;  this  exudation  dia- 
appearSy  and  the  colour  returns  in  a  few  days,  but  the  vessels  soon 
become  obliterated,  and  the  blindness  is  permanent.  T/ie  veins 
should  be  noted  as  to  the  presence  of  enlargement  or  tortuosity, 
and  as  to  whether  they  seem  specially  dark  and  congested 
where  they  dip  into  the  tissue  of  the  nerva  The  size  and 
colour  of  the  disc  are  very  important :  attention  must  be 
directed  to  see  if  it  is  unduly  pale  or  of  a  bluish  or  greenish 
tinge,  and  the  distribution  of  pigment  aroimd  its  margin,  if  any 
be  present,  must  be  noted.  The  disc  is  often  pinker  than 
normal,  shading  off  so  gradually  into  the  colour  of  the  retina  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it  (neuritis).  Or  the  disc  may 
be  unduly  pale,  with  a  deficiency  of  the  minute  vessels  dis- 
tributed to  its  substance  (white  atrophy,  sclerosis).  The  diso 
itself  may  be  normal  or  pale,  even  although  the  large  vessels  in 
front  of  it  are  increased  in  number.  The  size  of  the  disc  may 
remain  normal  although  the  condition  known  as  white  atrophy 
is  highly  marked,  but  the  nerve  may  be  shrunken  as  a  whole  or 
in  particular  parts  (atrophy  with  loss  of  substance,  or  oontrae- 
taon).     Traces  of  exudation,  either  in  |)atches  or  in  the  course 
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of  the  vessels,  are  sometimes  found  associated  with  a  general 
pink  and  prominent  aspect  of  the  disc,  which  assumes  a  woolly 
appearance  {"  choked  disa")  The  bloodvessels  should  also  be 
examined  in  their  course,  particularly  as  to  the  presence  of 
hamorrhciges :  these  should  be  noted  as  to  whether  they  seem 
true  clots,  or  whether  the  vessels  seem  to  terminate  in  branch- 
ing-like spots  involved  in  patches  of  white  exudation*  When 
reddish  spots  without  any  true  dot  are  found,  miliary  aneurisms 
may  sometimes  be  suspected.  Large  exudations  forming 
irregular  patches,  partly  on  the  nerve  and  partly  beyond  it,  or 
connected  by  streaks  with  the  disc,  obscuring  the  vessels  and 
associated  with  loss  of  vision,  are  to  be  suspected  as  sjrphilitic 
Whitish  pearly  spots  of  exudation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
macula  lutea  are  common  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  and 
larger  patches,  with  smaller  glittering  spots  elsewhere,  are 
also  found  in  this  affection ;  somewhat  similar  patches  are  seen 
occasionally  in  diabetes*  Shinhig  miliary  tubercles  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  choroid  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  tuber- 
cular meningitis. 

.  Significance  of  Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  in  Medical  Dia* 
gnosis, — Optic  neuritis  and  optic  atrophy  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant conditions  discovered  in  the  fundus  in  the  examination  of 
medical  cases.  Atrophy  is  often  preceded  by  optic  neuritis  in 
cerebral  tumours  and  inflammations,  and  in  such  cases  the  disc 
is  usually  ragged  or  ill-deflned  at  certain  parts;  in  simple  white 
atrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disc  is  sharply  defined,  but  this 
form  of  atrophy  is  less  characteristio  of  definite  cerebral  affec- 
tions, being  found  in  a  variety  o£  conditions.  Great  changes  in 
the  fundus  are  observed  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of 
cerebral  cases  involving  the  optic  nerve  and  retina;  htemorrhages 
appear  and  disappear,  or  give  place  to  patches  of  exudation. 
These  sometimes  become  absorbed,  or  they  may  increase  in 
number  and  size.  The  tendency  is  for  all  these  inflammatory 
jNxxsesses,  including  even  oedema  of  the  papilla,  to  terminate  in 
atrophy  of  the  nerve. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the 
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eye,  as  bearing  on  medical  diagnosis,  we  must  be  content  with 
comparatively  obscure  indications,  as  the  subject  has  not  been 
sufficiently  long  imder  competent  observation  to  lay  down 
general  laws  safely.  The  exudations  described  as  characteristic 
of  syphilis,  or  of  Bright's  disease,  and  miliary  tubercles,  aneurisms, 
or  embolisms  (when  they  can  be  recognised  as  such)  are  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  their  significance.  In  addition  to  the  exudations 
already  described,  hemorrhagic  spots  are  likewise  found  in 
Brighf  s  disease  (as  well  as  in  cerebral  cases),  and  the  detection 
of  such  always  demands  an  examination  of  the  urine ;  not  unfre- 
quently  cases  of  Bright's  disease  come  first  under  notice  from  a 
failure  of  vision  due  to  these  changes.  (Edema  of  the  retina 
likewise  occurs  in  renal  dropsy,  and  its  aggravation  or  subsi- 
dence may  account  for  the  great  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
vision  which  sometimes  occur  within  short  intervals.  In 
endeavouring  to  understand  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
found  in  connection  with  cerebral  tumours  and  infiammations, 
the  following  different  theories  may  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  swollen  and  inflamed  state 
of  the  optic  nerve  known  as  the  "choked  disc."  1.  An  inter* 
ruption  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  eye,  due  to  pressure 
on  the  cerebral  veins  by  a  tumour,  may  give  rise  to  congestion 
and  slight  fulness  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  there  may  then  be 
induced  a  secondary  increase  of  this  congestion,  from  strangula- 
tion^  as  it  were,  of  the  vessels  of  the  congested  and  swollen, 
nerve  by  its  own  inexpansible  sheath.  2.  Or,  the  swelling 
congestion,  and  oedema  of  the  disc  may  arise  from  pressure  in 
the  sub-vaginal  space,  eithec  from  the  presence  of  exudation 
originating  there,  or  from  the  pressure  of  fluid  forced  along  the 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  3. 
An  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  brain  or 
cerebellum,  or  the  membranes,  down  the  course  of  the  optic 
nerve,  may  give  rise  to  a  ''  neuritis  descendens."  4.  Vascular 
changes,  resulting  in  congestion  of  the  optic  disc,  may  be  due 
to  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  brought  about  through  an 
indirect  influence  of  the  cerebral  tumoiir,  or  other  mischief,  on 
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thie  yaso-motor  or  sympathetic  syBtem,  apart  from  any  merely 

mechanical  effect,  or  from  any  continuity  of  inflamed  tissaee. 

Optic  neuritis  or  atrophy  due  to  cerebral  causes  is  usually 

double,  although  the  changes  in  one  eye  are  often  more  advanced 

than  in  the  other ;  if  only  one  eye  be  affected,  a  lesion  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  brain  may  be  presumed.     Localisation  of 

the  disease  from  ophthalmoscopic  signs  is  scarcely  possible,  but 

the  comparative  frequency  of  blindness  and  affections  of  the 

optic  nerve  in  timiours  of  the  cerebellum  is  well  established. 

Unilateral  optic  atrophy  (white)  is  not  unfrequent  in  locomotor 

ataxy. 

THE  EAR. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  usually  tested  by  means  of  a  watch 
applied  to  or  held  near  the  ear.  We  begin  by  applying  the 
watch  closely  enough  for  it  to  be  distinctly  heard,  and  we 
gradually  remove  it,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  ear,  till  the 
sound  is  lost,  and  by  measuring  this  distance  we  have  a  means 
of  comparison  between  the  two  ears,  and  also  a  rough  gauge  of 
the  absolute  acuteness  of  hearing.  In  other  cases,  low  speech, 
or  notes  of  different  pitch,  at  varying  distances,  or  loud  sounds, 
are  sometimes  tried  to  test  the  power  of  hearing.  Some  persons 
hear  a  watch  badly,  and  conversation  pretty  well ;  in  others, 
again,  this  is  reversed.  A  large  vibrating  tuning  fork  (C) 
applied  to  the  forehead,  to  the  vertex,  or  to  the  front  teeth  of 
the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  likewise  affords  valuable  assistance, 
especially  in  discriminating  deafriess  due  to  nervous  causes  from 
that  which  results  from  disorders  of  the  channels  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  ear.  When  the  sound  of  a  tuning  fork  (or  a 
watch)  thus  applied,  is  perceived  by  the  patient  principally  or 
exclusively  on  the  side  on  which  he  is  deaf,  aurists  conclude 
that  the  difficulty  of  hearing  has  a  peripheral  cause,  and  is  due 
to  some  impediment  to  the  conduction  of  sound :  in  the  opposite 
case  a  lesion  of  the  labyrinth,  or  one  inside  the  cranial  cavity, 
may  be  inferred  with  great  probability.  If  we  dose  the  external 
meatus  on  one  side,  and  apply  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  to  the 
vertex,  and  if  we  find  the  sound  much  the  same  on  both  ndes, 
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or  leas  where  the  meatus  is  closed,  there  is  a  probability  of  some 
lenoa  of  the  nervous  part  of  the  auditory  organs  on  that  side. 

When  by  means  of  the  watch  test,  or  otherwise,  we  are 
ntisfied  of  an  impaired  state  of  the  hearing,  we  must  examine 
the  organs  to  see  if  any  impediment  can  be  found,  such  as  a 
plug  of  wax,  or  any  growth  or  tumour  in  the  meatus,  or  any 
obstmction  in  the  passage  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  ear 
18  illuminated  by  reflecting  light  from  a  concave  mirror 
through  a  speculum  which  straightens  and  slightly  dilates  the 
external  meatus.  Daylight  is  much  the  best,  but  a  lamp  may 
be  required  when  this  is  defective.  If  wax  be  found  on  such 
an  examination,  the  hearing  should  be  tested  after  its  removal 
by  syringing,  as  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wax  was  the  sole  or 
the  chief  cause  of  the  deafness  complained  of.  Inquiry  should 
likewise  be  made  as  to  the  existence,  at  any  period,  of  dis- 
charges of  any  kind  from  the  ears  (pus,  blood,  or  watery  fluid), 
and  in  such  cases  the  likelihood  of  perforation,  or  even  of 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani,  must  be 
considered.  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  must  also  be 
remembered  in  this  connection*  This  perforation  may  de- 
mand a  careful  examination  of  the  ear  by  means  of  the  specu- 
lum, as  just  described,  but  sometimes  it  can  be  demonstrated 
by  causing  the  patient  to  force  air  into  his  ear  by  blowing  his 
nose  while  the  nostrils  are  tightly  compressed  (Valsalva's 
method).  In  many  cases  of  perforation  of  the  membrane,  we 
may,  in  this  way,  hear  the  air  rushing  through  the  meatus. 
Hiia  same  experiment  likewise  enables  us  to  discover  if  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  patent ;  for  when  the  tympanum  is  in  its 
natural  state  we  may  thus  hear,  by  means  of  the  aurist's  diag- 
nostic tube  (or  even  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  external  ear), 
a  sharp  click  from  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the  cavity 
during  the  blowing  of  the  nose  as  described.  This  method  is  not 
available  in  children,  or  in  those  adults  who  cannot  be  made  to 
do  the  experiment  properly.  Pollitzer's  bag,  with  its  tube  intro- 
duced into  the  nostril,  is  often  useful  in  such  cases,  as  the  air 
can  frequently  be  thus  blown  into  the  Eustachian  tube  during 
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the  act  of  swallowing ;  in  children,  swallowing  is  not  required 
for  the  success  of  this  experiment.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
proper  investigation  requires  the  air  to  be  actually  blown  into 
the  Eustachian  tube  by  an  instrument  introduced  into  it^  but 
such  manipulations  are  only  to  be  attempted  by  those  specially 
trained  in  aural  surgery.  In  examining  the  Eustachian  tubes 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  phaiynx, 
tonsils,  and  posterior  nares,  as  many  aural  diseases  begin  in  this 
situation.  A  proper  examination  of  this  region  and  of  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  demand  the  use  of 
Rhinoscopy. — (See  Chapter  x).  In  the  examination  by  the 
speculum  and  reflected  light,  we  aim  at  discovering  the 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  meatus,  the  appearance  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  whether  it  is  ruptured,  or  whether  distinct 
variations  exist  in  the  curvature  of  the  membrane, — such  as 
bulging  towards  the  meatus  or  the  contrary — ^whether  there  is 
any  abnormality  in  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  mem- 
brane, and  whether  there  is  undue  vascularity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  or  elsewhere,  and  even  an 
exploration  of  the  state  of  the  petrous  bone,  in  cases  of  suppura* 
tion,  can  sometimes  be  made,  although  the  probe  is  a  dangerous 
instrument  in  such  situations.  All  these  changes  point  to 
disease  of  the  meatus  and  middle  ear,  and  they  indicate 
mechanical  causes  for  the  deafness,  and  so  may  remove  it  from 
the  realm  of  the  physician.  But  suppuration  in  the  tympanum, 
&c.,  may  throw  a  light  of  the  utmost  value  on  certain  cerebral 
or  pysemic  symptoms  in  a  case.  Abscess  of  the  brain  and 
meningitis  occasionally  depend  on  some  previous  suppuration  in 
the  ear,  and  this  may  have  extended  upwards  from  the  throat, 
as  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina.  Puffiness  over  the  mastoid 
process,  with  or  without  present  or  past  otorrhoea,  is  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  suppuration  going  on  in  the  mastoid 
cells,  and  this  suppuration  may  be  associated  with  a  train  of 
symptoms  indicative  of  septic  poisoning  or  other  serious  mis- 
chief, to  which  it  may  supply  the  only  clua  When  a  d^ree 
of  deafiiess  exists,  and  its  cause  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
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impediment  in  the  passages  of  the  ear,  we  may  infer  a  lesion 
of  the  auditory  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course,  and  an  ex- 
umination  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  lesion ;  the  presence  of  sub- 
jective  symptoms  must  likewise  be  considered  in  this  conneo- 
tion  (see  p*  153).  The  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  his 
relation  in  this  respect  to  noises,  the  previous  history  of 
blows  on  the  head,  of  attacks  of  giddiness,  or  of  noises  in 
the  ears,  and  the  family  history  as  to  deafness,  hereditary 
syphilis,  &c,  should  all  be  inquired  into.  Scarlatina  and 
typhus  fever  are  often  complicated  with  deafness  during  the 
acute  illness,  and  occasionally  as  a  sequela:  in  the  former 
disease  the  mischief  is  usually  in  the  mechanism  of  the  ear^ 
in  the  latter  the  deafness  is  almost  always  nervous. 

THE  NOSE. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  tested  by  applying  a  phial  charged  with 
very  distinct  odours  to  the  nostril :  one  nostril  should  be  tested 
at  a  time,  the  other  being  compressed,  and  the  mouth  also 
should  be  kept  shut.  If  the  smell  be  not  appreciated  in  this 
way,  the  mouth  may  be  kept  open  while  the  scent  is  being 
sniffed  up,  or  strongly  flavoured  materials  may  be  given  to  be 
tasted  or  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  odour  to  ascend 
by  the  posterior  nares.  The  odour  may  be  blown  into  the  mouth 
and  the  person  directed  to  breathe  out  through  his  nose.  The 
patient  may  likewise  be  questioned  regarding  his  recognition 
of  flavours  in  his  food  or  drink,  as  it  has  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  much  of  what  we  discern  by  the  mouth  is  really  due 
to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  that  those  who  are  aflected  simply 
with  a  loss  of  smell  from  nervous  lesion  (anosmia),  are  incapable 
of  discriminating  the  flavour  of  many  articles  of  diet  (wines, 
coffee,-  cheese)  :  such  persons  fi*equently  tell  us  that  both  smell 
and  taste  are  nearly  gone. 

Certain  fallacies  beset  our  investigation  of  this  sense.  1. 
Strongly  pungent  vapours  or  solids  (ammonia,  snuff,  <&c.)  may 
be  recognised  by  those  destitute  of  smell,  from  the  action  of 
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these  irritants  on  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve :  sach  things, 
therefore,  must  be  avoided  as  tests :  assafoetida,  mosk,  essence 
of  lemon,  &Cf  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  2.  Smell  may 
seem  lost  from  some  imperfection  in  the  nasal  cavity  apart  from 
any  nervous  lesion :  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
a  common  cold,  or  more  serious  alterations  in  the  hard  or  soft 
parts,  as  well  as  distinct  growths,  are  frequent  sources  of 
imperfection  in  the  sense  of  smell :  in  such  cases  smeUs  may 
possibly  still  be  appreciated  (especiaUy  as  flavours)  by  way  of 
the  posterior  nares.  3.  In  facial  paralysis,  probably  from  some 
difficulty  in  directing  the  odorous  current  properly  to  the 
ol&ctory  tract,  in  sniffing  it  up,  there  is  sometimes  an  imperfect 
sense  of  smell  in  the  paralysed  nostril,  without  any  real  defect 
in  the  first  nerve.  A  dryness  of  the  nostril  may  likewise  cause 
a  defect  in  smell, — ^the  tears  flowing  down  the  cheek  instead 
of  into  the  nasal  duct  in  certain  cases  of  facial  paralysis. 

Loss  of  smell,  as  a  single  lesion,  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
connection  with  injuries  to  the  head :  but  in  the  case  of  cerebral 
tumours  and  the  like,  other  nerves  are  usually  involved  and 
not  the  first  nerve  alone. 

"  Bunning  from  the  nose  "  is  one  of  the  symptoms  found  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  measles.  Chronic  discharge  from  the  nose  is 
sometimes  simply  catarrhal,  but  it  is  usually  foetid  (ozcena),  and 
often  depends  on  disease  of  the  bones  which  can  be  detected  by 
the  probe.  Such  a  discharge,  in  children,  from  one  nostril 
only,  is  always  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  nose.  Foetor  from  the  nose  may  be  distinguished  from 
foetor  due  to  gangrene  of  lung,  or  from  that  of  sore  throaty 
•disordered  stomach,  carious  teeth,  &c.,  by  testing  the  breath 
while  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils  are  closed  alternately.)  The 
obstruction  to  the  breathing  through  the  nose  observed  in  in- 
flEUicy,  and  known  as  "  snuffles,"  is  usually  due  to  syphilis. 

THE  SENSE  OP  TASTE. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  not  easily  tested  in  a  BAiaa&usUaj 
manner.     The  difficulties  are  the  following.     Some  soKsalled 
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tastes  are  reallj  appreciated  by  the  olfactory  nerve,  while 
acrid  sabstances  may,  perhaps,  be  recogniBed  by  the  nerves 
of  common  sensation.  Loss  of  taste  from  nervous  causes 
(ageustia)  is  usually  unilateral,  and  when  a  sapid  substance 
is  ^plied  to  one  side  of  the  tongue  as  a  test^  it  is  apt  to 
pass  over  quickly  to  the  other  side,  or  to  the  sofb  palate, 
when  the  tongue  is  taken  in.  To  avoid  this,  the  substance 
may  be  applied  to  the  tongue  while  it  is  kept  protruded, 
bat  it  is  found  that  even  in  the  normal  state  it  is  not  easy  to 
reoognise  various  tastes  under  such  conditions.  The  sense  of 
taste  proper  seems  to  reside  in  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  chiefly, 
but  the  movements  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate  and 
lips,  and  the  intimate  admixture  of  the  substance  with  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  seem  to  be  almost  essential  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  tastes.  A  further  difficulty  arises  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  tongue  having  very  different  degrees, 
and  even  kinds,  of  sensation.  The  best  way  is  to  try  strong 
solutions  of  a  sweet  and  of  a  bitter  substance,  as  these  are  pure 
sapids  (sugar  and  picric  acid  e.g.),  and  to  rub  them  with  the 
finger  or  with  a  brush,  very  fredy  and  firmly  on  to  various 
parts  of  one  side  of  the  tongue  while  it  is  protruded,  and  to  ask 
tiie  patient  to  indicate  by  a  movement  of  the  head  whether, 
and  when,  he  recognises  the  taste  before  he  takes  in  his  tongue. 
K  we  suspect  a  defect  on  one  side  we  can  sometimes  demonstrate 
it  more  clearly  by  applying  the  test  solution  to  the  affected 
side,  and  while  it  is  still  unrecognised  we  may  touch  the  other 
side  of  the  tongue  with  the  same  substance  before  it  is  taken  in; 
we  may  thus  find  that  the  patient  at  once  indicates  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  test  fluid  on  the  sound  side  by  a  sign  or  a  contoi-tion 
of  his  face.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  patient's  mouth 
thoroughly  washed  out  before  any  new  substance  is  tried,  as 
also  to  have  the  brushes  or  other  agents  used  in  applying  the 
test  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  milder 
tastes,  as  the  strong  bitter  substances  linger  a  long  time  in 
the  mouth  and  complicate  further  trials.  In  addition  to  sweet 
and  bitter,  acid  and  salt  substances  may  be  tried,  but  it  is  not 
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quite  so  certain  that  these  are  recognised  purely  by  the  special 
sense  of  taste,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  common  sensation* 
Acids  without  smell  must  be  selected  for  such  trials.  Along 
with  the  tests  by  sapids,  the  tongue  should  also  be  tried  as  to  its 
tactile  sense  by  the  compasses  (see  pp.  144,  145);  loss  of  taste 
with  perfect  tactile  sensation,  and  loss  of  tactile  sense  with  per- 
fect taste,  are  both  occasionally  found,  as  well  as  loss  of  both ; 
we  must  also,  of  course,  pursue  the  examination  by  testing  the 
other  cranial  nerves,  <bc.  The  significance  of  a  lesion  of  taste, 
when  ascertained,  is  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  the  curious 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nerves  of  taste  and  their  real 
origin.  The  glosso-phaiyngeal,  for  special  sense  at  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue,  is  generally  recognised  by  all  The  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  admitted  by  all  to  supply  common 
sensation  to  the  tongue,  and  most  authorities  consider  it  to  be 
concerned  more  or  less  also  in  the  special  gustatory  sense :  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve,  however,  which  joins  it  from  the 
seventh,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  nerve  of  special  sense  for 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
it  has  something  to  do,  in  some  way,  with  the  sense  of  taste : 
but  admitting  this  as  proved,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  in  itself,  really  contains 
sensory  fibres;  some,  indeed,  allege  that  the  sensory  fibres  in 
the  chorda  tympani  come  from  the  "pars  intermedia"  of  the 
seventh  pair  or  from  some  junction  with  the  fifth  nerve  in  ways 
which  are  not  always  uniform.  It  is  conceivable,  moreover, 
that  a  nerve  may  affect  the  sense  of  taste  by  an  indirect  action 
on  the  glands  and  papillte,  apart  from  any  sensory  Ainction. 
What  is  certain  is  that  taste  may  be  affected  in  cases  presenting 
evidence  of  a  lesion  in  the  glo8so-phar3mgeal  nerve :  that  it 
may  be  affected,  or  preserved,  in  cases  presenting  definite  lesions 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  including  among  these  aniesthesia  of  the 
tongue :  and  that  it  is  sometimes  affected  in  cases  presenting 
the  well-known  features  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair,  arising  from  disease  of  the  ear  and  other  peri- 
pheral causes.     The  variation  as  to  the  presence  of  the  affection 
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of  taste  in  this  facial  paralysis  depends  probably  on  the  exact 
locality  at  which  the  lesion  of  the  seventh  nerve  exists :  when 
this  paralysis  is  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion,  the  taste  does  not 
appear  to  be  affected 

The  taste  may  also  be  affected  in  various  ways  in  general 
diseases,  such  as  insanity  and  hysteria :  and  from  more  local 
causes  affecting  the  tongue,  such  as  dryness  in  febrile  disease, 
foul  coating  in  dyspepsia,  stomatitis,  and  the  like, 

COMMON    SENSATION. 

7^  tactile  sense  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces,  some  parts  being  very  much 
more  sensitive  than  others.  Defects  in  the  acuteness  of  this 
sense  are  often  complained  of  in  particular  parts,  and  so  it 
becomes  important  not  only  to  verify  the  existence  of  this 
aniesthesia,  but  also  to  define  with  some  accuracy  its  degree  and 
its  distribution.  Yarious  methods  are  pursued.  The  patient 
may  be  touched  lightly  with  the  finger  in  various  parts,  the 
observation  being  of  course  varied  with  blank  experiments,  and 
he  should  be  asked,  while  his  eyes  are  shut,  whether  and  at 
what  part  he  is  touched.  It  is  foimd  that  in  anaesthesia  the 
precision  of  localising  the  sense  of  impact  is  much  diminished. 
If  the  defect  be  very  slight  the  patient  may  be  tried  witli  the 
most  delicate  impressions  possible,  such  as  result  from  the 
touching  of  a  hair ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  be  very 
dull,  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  pinching  of  the  skin,  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  distinct  impression,  and  by  the  patient's 
answers,  or  the  expression  of  his  face,  we  may  be  able  to  define 
the  area  of  impaired  sensation.  In  conducting  such  experiments 
it  should  be  noticed  if  the  perception  of  the  impact  is  distinctly 
delayed,  as  this  indicates  a  bluntness  in  the  sense.  Other 
methods  of  testing  the  sensation  consist  in  trying  if  the  patient 
can  recognise  by  the  hand,  and  with  his  eyes  shut,  different 
textures  of  cloth,  flannel  from  cotton  for  example,  or  if  he  can 
say  whether  a  carpet,  or  a  rough  or  a  smooth  substance,  is 
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interposed  between  his  bare  foot  and  the  floor,  care  being  taken 
that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  temperature  of  these 
objects.     The  lifting  of  minute  objects  by  the  hand,  the  discrim- 
ination of  coins — such  as  a  threepenny-piece  from  a  fourpenny- 
piece,^ — and  the  manipulation  of  worsted  or  cotton  yam  in  sewing 
or  knitting,  often  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  tactile 
sense  remaining  with  considerable  certainty;  blindfolding  the 
patients  often  brings  out  very  prominently  the  loss  of  tactile 
sense,  as  we  may  find  them  groping  about  witli  their  hands  for 
objects  which  are  already  actually  touching  their  fingers.     These 
methods,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  applicable  to  various 
ages  and  various  grades  of  intelligence,  but  a  greater  precision  is 
sometimes  obtainable  by  means  of  the  compasses  (Weber's  test). 
Considerable  intelligence  is  required  to  secure  reliable  results 
by  this  process,  and  the  patients  often  seem  so  stupid  or  careless, 
or  fatigued,  as  to  render  the  results  a  mass  of  confusion.     The 
essence    of    the    test    consists    in    discovering    the    smallest 
distance  at  which   the   two   points  of  a  pair  of    compasses, 
simultaneously  and  lightly  applied  to  the  surface,  can  be  recog- 
nised by  the  touch  as  two  separate  objects.     The  points  should 
be  blunted  in  some  way  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
finger  tips  and  other  sensitive  parts) ;   cork  or  sealing  wax 
serves  this  purpose,  or  the  points  themselves  may  be  rubbed 
down.     The  patient  should  first  be  infoimed,  with  his  eyes 
open,  as  to  the  process  of  testing  to  be  attempted,  a  few  triab 
being  made  to  let  him  know  the  object  aimed  at.     The  eyes 
should  then  be  shut,  or  the  vision  obstructed  in  some  way,  and 
the  compasses,  widely  opened,  applied  so  as  to  give  a  distinct 
impression  of  two  separate  points:  the  points  should  then  be 
gradually  approximated  till  they  are  felt  as  if  they  made  only 
one  impaet,  or  till  the  answers  become  confused  and  unreliable, 
in  which  case  we  may  revert  after  a  time  to  the  same  part  to 
see  if  the  same  result  is  obtained.    During  this  gradual  approxi- 
mation of  the  points  of  the  compasses,  an  occasional  variation 
by  the  impact  of  only  one  limb  of  the  compasses,  should  be 

^  From  the  presenoe  of  a  milled  edge. 
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iutrodncedy  bo  as  to  make  sore  that  the  patient  is  not  answering 
at  imndom. 

The  following  directions  should  be  attended  to : — 1.  The  two 
points  most  be  put  down  simultaneously,  otherwise  the  sue- 
ceniim  of  the  impacts  leads  of  itself  to  the  inference  of  two 
points.  2.  The  part  of  the  patient  under  observation  should  be 
kept  quite  unmoved  and  steady :  patients  instinctively,  while 
ifk  doubt,  tend  to  move  the  fingers  or  hand  to  satisfy  themselves 
wliether  two  points  are  applied,  as  they  get  in  this  way  also  a 
soocession  of  impressions.  3.  The  two  points  should  be  always 
kept  in  the  same  relative  direction  in  making  estimates  of  the 
deEoscy  of  sensation  in  the  same  limb,  i.e.,  we  must  keep 
always  either  in  the  axis  of  the  limb  or  always  transversely 
to  it 

Hie  following  list  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  normal 
sensitiveness  of  di£ferent  parts,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolute :  a  comparison  of  the  sensation  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  indicates  changes  in  a  more  reliable  manner  when  the 
lesion  is  unilateraL     (Selected  from  Weber's  table.) 


PtHBi  of  the  tongue,  i  line 

Donnm  snd  edge  of  tongue,     4  lines 
Pklnuur  suxface  of  3id  phalanx,  1 

2nd       „        2 
metacarpus,  3 


•» 


»» 


9$ 


» 


Sldn  of  eheek. 
Tip  of  the  note, 
hammr  part  of  forehead. 
Keek  under  jaw, 
SUn  beneath  oodput, 
Slemnm, 


3 
3 
10 
15 
24 
20 


»f 


»» 


Red  surface  of  lips,  •       -        2  lines 
lips  where  covered  with  skin,  4 
Dorsal  surface  of  3rd  phalanx,  3 
»»  f»         l»t       »,         7 

Dorsum  of  hand  at  knuckles,  8 
Middle  of  thigh.      -  30 

Over  patella,  -  -  -  16 
Dorsum  of  foot  near  toes,  18 
Penis,  -  '  -  -  18 
Upper  dorsal  vertehre,  •  24 
Middle  dorsal  vertebra,  -       30 


The  area  of  diminished  sensation,  or  of  complete  ansdsthesia, 
dten  enables  us  to  refer  the  defect  to  a  single  nerve,  or  to  a 
special  branch  of  a  nerve.  The  extent  of  the  area  of  anssthesiay 
and  its  level  in  the  trunk,  may  enable  us  to  define  the  locality 
of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord  to  which  it  is  due.  Ansesthesia 
IS,  indeed^  very  often  due  to  spinal  lesions,  but  is  sometimes 
found  in  more  general  diseases^  after  diphtheria  for  example,  in 
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hystenAy  and  oocanoniilly  in  other  affectionB  dearly  of  a  func- 
tional character.  (See  Electrical  Testa  for  AnKstheaiay  Chap- 
ter viL)  In  cases  of  ovarian  irritation  certain  limited  areas 
of  anesthesia  can  sometimes  be  made  oat:  occasionally  the 
anaesthesia  in  such  cases  only  extends  to  one  side  of  the  body 
(hemi-anaesthesia) :  such  unilateral  ansdsthesia  is  found  also  in 
some  cases  of  cerebral  disease  (posterior  part  of  internal  capsule), 
associated  with  paralysis  of  the  same  parts.  In  locomotor  ataxy 
anesthesia  of  the  feet  and  lega  is  very  common.  (Compare  sec- 
tion on  ParalysiB  with  Anaesthesia,  p.  163.)  Anaesthesia  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  pressure  on  the  nerves,  as  by  tight  bandages, 
(flints,  crutches,  Ac,  or  by  more  serious  forms  of  pressure 
arising  from  malignant  tumours,  aneurisms,  abscesses,  &a. 

The  trophic  effects  of  nervous  lesions  must  be  noted,  when 
present,  as  important  facts  in  cases  of  antesthesia:  ulcerations 
of  the  cornea  in  the  case  of  the  fifth,  glazing  of  the  skin,  gray- 
ness  of  the  hair,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  named  in  this  connec- 
tion. Anaesthesia  can  oocasionaUy  be  shown  to  exist  in  an  area 
afiected  with  neuralgia,  and  a  certain  degree  of  anaesthesia — a 
dulled  perception  of  tactile  impressions — is  habitually  present  in 
<»8es  of  so-called  hyperaesthesia  in  which  slight  irritations  of  the 
skin  produce  painful  impressions.  Dulness  as  regards  tactile 
impressions  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dulness  to  painful 
sensations.     (Analgesia.) 

Diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  fauces,  epiglottis,  &c,  some- 
times determines  the  occurrence  of  choking  or  of  pulmonary 
affections,  especially  in  the  insane. 

The  senge  of  temperoAire  is  probably  a  form  of  common  sensa- 
tion, but  it  is  found  to  be  preserved  in  certain  cases  in  which  the 
tactile  sense  is  diminished  (locomotor  ataxy,  e.g,).  It  may  be 
tested  by  applying  sponges  dipped  in  water  of  varying  tempera- 
tures, and  ascertaining  if  the  patient  can  appreciate  the  changes 
from  one  temperature  to  another.  A  hot  sponge  applied 
to  the  back  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  acutely  painful,  but  this  is 
rather  a  form  of  spinal  tenderness  than  of  change  in  the 
cutaneous  sensibility. 
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THE  MUSCULAR  SENSE 

The  'miiBcnlar  sense'  is  a  name  applied  by  some  to  the  faculty 
possess  of  judging  of  weight.  This  faculty  is  often  very  defec- 
tive in  locomotor  ataxy,  and  has  been  supposed  to  account  for  the 
incoordination  of  the  movements  found  in  this  disease.  In  the 
ease  <^  the  upper  limbs  various  weights,  of  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  bulk,  may  be  given  as  tests  while  the  patient's  eyes  are 
dosed,  and  it  can  then  be  seen  how  far  he  is  able  to  discriminate 
them  by  his  muscular  sense.  For  light  objects  coins  answer  ad- 
mirably— half  a  sovereign  and  a  sixpence,  for  example.  In  testing 
the  lower  limbs  the  patient  may  be  placed  on  a  high  seat,  with 
his  feet  quite  off  the  ground,  or  one  leg  may  be  swung  over  the 
other,  and  various  weights,  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  attached  by 
any  other  convenient  arrangement,  may  be  suspended  on  the 
foot,  and  the  power  he  has  of  estimating  weights  may  thus  be 
gauged. 

SUBJECTIVE  DISORDERS  OF  SPECIAL  SENSES. 

In  the  preceding  sections  derangements  in  the  organs  of  sense 
have  been  considered  from  the  objective  point  of  view — ue,,  the 
discovery  of  an  obvious  change,  or  at  least  the  clear  demonstra- 
tion, by  a  reliable  test,  of  some  actual  disease.  Our  attention, 
indeed,  is  usually  directed  to  some  of  these  by  the  complaints 
<^  the  patients  themselves,  but  many  abnormal  sensations  are 
ipoken  of  by  them  which  we  must  accept  for  what  they  are 
worth,  simply  and  absolutely  on  their  own  statements. 

DISORDERS  OF  VISION 

are  often  complained  of  in  this  way.  Polyopia  MonoctUaris^ 
or  manifold  vision  with  a  single  eye,  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
is  always  due  to  some  error  in  the  eyeball  itsel£  Irregularities 
ci  the  crystalline  lens  or  cornea,  and  the  presence  of  artificial 
pupils,  are  the  recognised  causes  of  this  affection,  so  that  it  has 
no  ognificanoe  in  medical  diagnoria 

Diplopia  (double  vision  when  both  eyes  are  open)  is  due  to 
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paralysis  or  to  a  want  of  proper  balance  in  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments of  the  eye.  This  kind  of  diplopia  is  associated  with  a 
tendency  to  squinting,  even  although  no  actual  squint  may  be 
detected;  indeed,  when  squinting  is  fully  established,  diplopia 
usually  ceases.  Diplopia  is  sometimes  complained  of  by  adults 
at  the  beginning  of  meningitis  (probably  from  a  slight  paralysis), 
but  it  is  likewise  produced  in  some  persons  by  less  serious 
disturbances;  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  for  example, 
may  bring  it  on.  In  certain  cases  of  drunkenness  there  is  a 
want  of  co-ordination  of  the  ocular  muscles,  producing  double 
▼ision ;  a  similar  condition  is  found  in  the  early  stages  of 
locomotor  ataxy,  without  any  permanent  squint,  as  well  as  in  the 
later  stages,  when  a  true  paralysis  of  the  ocular  miiscles  may 
supervene.  Even  when  due  to  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
functions,  diplopia,  like  strabismus,  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
in  those  whose  eyes  are  not  normal  as  regards  refraction. 
For  details,  and  also  regarding  obliquity  in  the  objects  looked  at 
— see  pp.  120  and  124. 

An  erroneous  estimate  of  the  position  of  objects  is  common  in 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  so  that  a  person  whose 
right  external  rectus  is  affected,  when  asked  to  stiike  an  object 
placed  on  his  right,  is  often  found  to  make  a  mistake ;  this  pro- 
bably arises  from  the  mind  being  conscious  of  an  unduly  great 
energy  being  directed  to  the  paralysed  muscle ;  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  position  of  objects  is  estimated  from  this  '*  out- 
going current,"  as  it  is  termed.  This  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
position  of  objects  in  certain  directions  leads  to  constant  confu- 
sion from  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  position  of  objects  as 
the  person  walks  along  or  even  moves  his  eyes ;  hence  arises 
the  ''monocular  vertigo  "  which  occurs  in  cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerve,  for  example,  if  the  sound  eye  be  closed  and  the 
drooping  lid  held  up  as  the  patient  walks  along.  A  somewhat 
analogous  confusion  and  vertigo  may  result  from  binocular  dipl- 
opia, or  from  conditions  bordering  on  this  state.  An  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  position  of  objects,  or  of  the  position  of  the 
false  image  in  diplopia,  from  an  apparent  forward  displacement^  is 
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found  io  occur  in  certain  cases  of  ocular  paralTsis,  particularly 
when  the  fourth  nerve,  and  the  superior  oblique  muscle  are 
involved. 

The  aceommodation  of  the  eyes  for  distinct  vision  of  near 
objects  becomes  defective  with  age  (about  fifty  years  of  age) ;  this 
"  presbyopia,"  as  it  is  called,  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
changes  in  the  lens  itself;  such  defects  become  more  pronounced 
and  occur  at  an  earlier  age  in  those  who  are  hypermetropic,  and 
so  require  to  use  their  accommodation  even  for  distant  vision.  The 
aoccmunodation  may  be  defective  from  some  nervous  lesions,  as 
when  the  third  nerve  is  paralysed,  and  diphtheritic  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation  is  not  uncommon.  The  size  of  the  pupil  is 
not  always  affected  when  the  accommodation  is  paralysed, 
alUiough  both  are  very  often  involved  together.  When  the 
vision  is  defective  from  this  cause  convex  glasses  (  +  12)  should 
correct  it  fully.  (Atropine,  it  must  be  remembered,  paralyses 
the  accommodation  pro  tempore,) 

Strain  on  the  eyes,  a  sense  of  fatigue  readily  induced,  and  a 
great  tendency  to  confusion  of  the  lines  and  words  in  a  book, 
alter  reading  for  a  few  minutes,  constitute  the  indications  of 
**  asthenopia."  This  strain  may  be  prolonged  or  intensified  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  headache  of  such  a  character  as 
to  suggest  cerebral  mischie£  This  excessive  strain  may  be  due 
to  some  specially  exacting  form  of  work  arising  in  connection 
with  the  constant  and  extreme  demands  made  on  the  power 
<^  the  accommodation  or  of  the  convergence ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  combination  of  different  and  unnatural  degrees  of 
accommodation  and  conveigence  may  produce  this  strain,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  use  glasses.  These  excessive  demands 
arise  in  connection  with  optical  defects  of  the  eye — hypermetr- 
opia,  myopia,  and  astigmatism — in  the  last  the  var3ring  de- 
mands are  incessant  and  most  exacting.  The  headaches  arising 
from  the  strain  thus  produced,  although  at  first  induced  directly 
by  taxing  the  eyes,  may  continue  in  a  more  permanent  form,  so 
as  to  give  little  or  no  suggestion  of  an  ocular  origin  of  the 
disorder.     Some  of  the  defects  cause  a  constant  strain  on  the 
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ejtm,  wlkich  cumoi  be  rdiered  bj  anj  amooni  of  apfMient 


Muaea  or  wwiet  are  to  be  datingiiaihed  aooording  as  thej  axe 
fixed  or  floatbig.  Mukk  Tolhantai — moiea  floatmg  aboot  in 
tbe  field  of  Tiaion — maj  be  aeen  bj  anj  beahbj  eye,  and  in  aacii 
caaea  tbey  are  doe  to  minute  opacitiea  normall j  eriiiting  in  the 
Tifcreoiia.  Tbcj  ma j  be  demonatrmted  bj  looking  at  a  light 
throQ^  a  minute  hole  in  a  blackened  card ;  in  this  wa j  the 
eye  is  thrown  oat  <^  fiiciiay  and  the  ihadowa  are  pvojeeted  on  the 
retina.  Motea  like  the  strings  thus  aeen,  and  also  motes  dart- 
ing in  Tariooa  directioDa^  maj  be  aeen  at  times  iqpart  firom 
disease,  especiallj  on  looking  at  daoling  white  oljects;  thej 
are  often  rendered  more  obtrosiTe  in  m ji^c  eyes,  and  in  condi- 
tions of  weakness  and  irritabilitj  of  the  retina  from  whaterer 
caose.  Motes  from,  these  normal  opacities  must  be  distingniahed 
firom  floating  specks  due  to  abnormal  opacities  in  the  Titreous ; 
the  latter  are  general]  j  risible  with  the  cyhthahnoacope.  Fixed 
mnscK — fixed  black  spots  or  bands — are  due  to  opacities  in  the 
sabstanoe  <^  the  retina.  Opacities  in  the  lens  are  rerealed  bj 
Of^thalmceoopic  ilhrniination  as  blad:  bands  or  strfuks,  bat 
thej  are  not  pereeiTed  hj  the  patient  as  soch,  unless  the  eje  be 
thrown  out  of  focus  as  bj  the  experiment  with  the  Ua^ened 
card,  jost  described,  or  in  some  similar  manner. 

HemicpitL — ^When  the  patient  complains  that  he  aees  onlj 
one  half  of  an  object^  this  is  due  to  a  defect  in  one  (lateral) 
half  of  the  field  of  Tision,  i.0.,  to  defect  of  the  retina  on  the  half 
opposite  the  unseen  or  blank  part  It  ib  always  an  aflfeetion  of 
the  Celtic  nerre,  and  its  accurate  limitation  to  one-half  of  the 
field  of  yidon  is,  no  doubt,  rehited  in  some  way  to  the  decoasa- 
ticm  of  the  fibres  <^  the  c^tic  nerve  at  the  commissure,  or  the 
diyision  of  its  root  at  the  thalamus,  but  the  exact  nature  of  thia 
affection  remaina  still  uncertain.  Hemiopia  is  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  cerebral  tumours  and  similar  lesions;  it  usually 
affects  both  eyes;  the  commonest  combination  is  to  have  the 
nasal  side  <^  one  eye  and  the  temporal  of  the  other  affected. 
Hemiopia  is  sometimes  combined  with  hemi-ansstheaia,  the 
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person  is  blind  on  the  side  wiih  which  he  would  otherwise  look 
on  his  afiected  limbs.  If  the  two  inner  sides  be  inyolved,  the 
hemiopia  is,  of  course,  less  marked :  it  is  seldom  that  an  upper  or 
an  under  half  is  involved.     One  eye  is  sometimes  affected  alone. 

Flashes  of  light  (photopsia)  are  produced  by  irritation  of  the 
retina,  or  of  the  optic  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course  from  the 
brain.  Even  gentle  pressure  on  the  eyeball  gives  rise  to  circles 
or  flashes  of  light,  and  blows  produce  more  violent  flashes  in  the 
same  way  ;  such  sensations  are  frequent  in  incipient  disease  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Flashes  of  light  are  likewise  often  complained 
<^  by  those  whose  cerebral  arteries  are  rigid,  and  in  whom  dis- 
turbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  optic  nerve,  or  in  the  cerebral 
centres  connected  with  it^  may  be  presumed  to  exist;  they  are 
recognised  as  amongst  the  prodromata  of  apoplectic  and  other 
cerebral  seizures. 

Coloured  spectra  (chromopsia)  are  of  somewhat  similar  nature ; 
they  have  been  known  to  usher  in  epileptic  fits.  Yellow  vision 
(xanthopsia)  is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice,  but  it  is 
rare,  at  least  in  a  highly  marked  form ;  it  is  occasionally  pro- 
duced by  santonine  administered  internally  ;  this  predominance 
of  yellow  renders  the  recognition  of  red  difficult 

Colour-blindness  is  not  uncommon  as  a  congenital  or  even  as 
an  hereditary  defect.  Red  and  its  compounds  are  the  colours 
most  commonly  affected.  No  special  significance  can  be  at  pres- 
ent attached  to  this  congenital  defect.  A  degree  of  colour- 
blindness, however,  is  often  found  in  connection  with  blind 
spots  in  the  central  part  of  the  retina,  and  in  this  way  it  has  a 
place  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  optic  atrophy.  In  testing 
for  colour-blindness,  samples  of  coloured  paper  or  wool  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  to  be  compared  or  matched. 

ffemeralopia,  called  also  ''night  blindness,"  consists  in  the 
inability  to  see  properly  towards  evening,  as  the  daylight 
declines.  It  is  found  in  soldiers  and  others  who  have  been 
exposed  to  dazzling  lights.  It  has  no  special  significance  to  the 
physician.  This  symptom  is  found  also  in  the  affection  known 
as  retinitis  pigmentosa. 
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Fkoiop^ohia,  or  intokniiee  of  li^bt^  is  oomman  to  many 
dJwPMmm  of  the  eje  (kenlitiiy  intb  mud  reiiiiitis).  It  Is  alao 
ttmnd  in  oertain  itigeB  of  meningilisy  oeakial  tamoum,  typlnis, 
mea tlw,  Ae.  In  nerroos  sabjeda  it  ma j  exist  iqpart  from  an j 
aonona  diangea  in  the  ejAaHy  oonstxtnting  a  hypereatheaia  of 
tiie  retina. 

Ihmmen  qfvi$Um  {amhfyopia)  and  hlmdnett  are  doe  to  many 
canaeBy  coming  for  the  most  part  widiin  the  realm  of  the  ocnliBt 
alone,  and  theae  need  not  be  leCaied  to  here,  bat  when  aaao* 
ciated  with  evidence  of  eenhnl  or  renal  affectkma,  dimneaa  of 
▼iaion  has.  of  cooiaey  Bptdal  interest  to  the  physician.  It  ia 
alao  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  weakness — ^the  miMM^nUy 
weakness  affecting  either  the  accommodation  or  the  conveigaioe 
of  the  eyes.  Anaania,  in  like  manner,  may  affect  the  retina ; 
thna  lees  of  blood,  flooding,  prolonged  dischaiges,  as  in  lencor- 
ihcaa  and  protracted  suckling,  or  even  a  sadden  assumptioii  of 
the  erect  posture  in  caaes  of  delHlity,  may  bring  on  more  or  less 
dimness  of  vision ;  this  is  not  onconmion  jost  before  death. 

Spedral  %lUman$.     (See  Chapter  viiL) 

PERVEBSIONS  OF  SMELL  ASD  TASTE 

Perversions  of  smell  and  taste  as  distinguished  from  mere  losi 
<^  these  senses  (see  pp.  139,  140),  are  almost  entirely  limited 
to  cases  of  insanity  or  other  aerioua  affections  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  centrea  (including  hysteria).  Such  pervernons  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  delusions  from  which  the  insane 
soflfer,  and  may  even  give  rise  to  some  of  these,  especially  when 
tiiey  suppose  that  their  food  is  poisoned,  that  they  themaelvea 
are  foul  and  foetid,  Ac  Bad  smells  and  tastes  are  often  ex- 
perienced by  patients  in  reality,  althou^  it  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible  at  the  moment  for  another  person  to  verify 
their  existence,  as  in  slight  cases  of  ozoena,  or  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  or  in  caaea  of  dyspepsia  with  eructationa  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  or  other  nauseous  gasea.  The  use  of  certain 
medicines,  phosphorus,  and  some  metallic  salts,  like?nae  ^vea 
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to  eorioiui  smells  and  tastes.     The  iise  of  bismuth  some- 
times gives  rise  to  a  smell  resembling  garlic. 

NOISES  IN  EAR. 

Noises  in  the  ear  (Tinnitus  aurium)  are  often  complained 
of,  sometimes  associated  with  past  or  present  deafiiess, 
nometimes  without  any  defect  in  hearing.  The  noises  vary 
in  degree  from  very  slight  sounds,  only  heard  when  every- 
around  is  perfectly  sdll,  up  to  noises  so  distressing  as 
ilj  to  be  bearable.  They  are  often  traceable  to  some 
meehanical  cause,  giving  rise  to  pressure  on  the  labyrinth, 
eitiier  directly  or  indirectly.  Thus  wax  pressing  on  the  mem- 
bnma  ^rmpani,  or  obstructions  in  the  Eustachian  tube  altering 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  can  sometimes  be 
shown  (by  the  effect  of  their  removal)  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
tinnitus.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  apparently 
similar  obstructions  may  exist  without  producing  this  symptom. 
Perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  when  caused  by  violent 
noises,  Ac,  is  almost  always  associated  with  tinnitus  for  a  time, 
although  not  itself  a  cause  of  this  symptom ;  in  cases  of  deafness, 
also,  brought  on  by  blows  on  the  head,  tinnitus  is  often  present. 
In  certain  cases  the  noises  in  the  ear  seem  to  be  due  to  actual 
mischief  in  the  labyrinth  itself,  and  especially  to  pressure  of  the 
stapes  on  the  foramen  ovale;  such  pressure  may  arise  from 
disease  of  the  external,  middle,  or  internal  ear.  A  lesion  of 
the  labyrinth  is  especially  probable  in  those  cases  where  the 
noises  are  associated  with  some'  degree  of  deafness,  and  with 
sudden  and  violent  attacks  of  giddiness,  and  a  tendency  for 
the  patient  to  turn  or  to  fall  to  one  side  (M^ni^re's  disease). 
Occasionally  the  noises  in  the  ear  appear  (like  certain  forms  of 
deafness)  to  be  purely  nei'vous,  coming  and  going  irregularly, 
or  especially  produced  or  aggravated  in  connection  with  mental 
annoyance  and  over-fatigue;  or  developed,  like  certain  forms 
of  weak  sight,  by  prolonged  lactation,  &c  Noises  in  the  ear 
have,  in  certain  cases,  their  explanation  in  disturbances  existing 
in  the  brain  itself,  or  in  its  circulation;  like  flashes  of  light,  they 
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form  part  of  the  prodromata  of  apoplectic  attacks.  In  certain 
cases  of  acute  diseases  (typhus),  and  in  some  nervous  complaints, 
the  hearing  is  abnormally  acute,  so  that  very  slight  sounds, 
otherwise  likely  to  escape  notice,  seem  to  be  painfuUy  loud, 
although  in  other  stages  of  typhus  and  enteric  fever  deafiiess  is 
often  present.  Quinine  in  full  doses  often  produces  more  or 
less  noise  or  ringing  in  the  ears;  great  di£ferences  exist  as  to 
the  susceptibility  of  patients  in  respect  of  quinine.  Salicine 
and  salicylic  acid  may  also  give  rise  to  the  same  symptom.  Some- 
times the  noise  or  singing  in  the  ears  is  due,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  patients  actually  hearing  sounds  produced  in  their  own 
veins;  possibly  they  sometimes  hear  sounds  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  rigid  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  in  cases  of  atheroma. 

A  whiffing  sound,  as  if  close  at  the  ear,  corresponding  with 
the  arterial  pulsations,  is  oft«n  complained  of  by  persons  affected 
with  some  disorder  of  the  heart's  action  (usually  of  a  functional 
character),  and  associated  with  a  sense  of  throbbing  throughout 
the  arteries;  this  sound  distresses  them  chiefly  while  lying  on 
the  left  side,  and  indeed  often  renders  this  posture  in  bed 
impossible. 

DIMINUTION   AND   PERVERSION   OF   THE   CUTANEOUS 

SENSIBILITY. 

Ancuthesia  is  described  by  patients  as  a  "numbness"  or 
"  deadness  "  of  the  affected  parts,  or  occasionally  as  if  thickened 
skin,  leather,  india-rubber,  or  even  air  cushions  were  interposed 
between  their  feet,  or  other  a£S9cted  parts,  and  the  objects 
touched.  These  sensations  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  pure 
defects.  Associated  with  anaesthesia,  there  may  be  in  the  same 
part  *^  hypercuthesia/*  that  is  to  say,  painful  sensations  from 
irritations  which  in  the  normal  state  would  scarcely  be  notioed: 
thus  a  light  touch  affecting,  perhaps,  only  the  hairs  of  the  skin, 
or  a  slight  current  of  air,  may  be  felt  by  such  patients  as  acutely 
painful :  but  as  there  is  in  hypersesthesia  no  real  increase  of  deli- 
cacy in  touch,  but  almost  always  a  diminution,  the  term  "paras- 
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thena"  wotild  better  express  this  perverted  sensation.  The  feeling 
of  *^ pins  and  needles"  in  a  limb  (ScoUice  ** prinkling**)  is  often 
oomplained  of  in  paralysis :  the  feeling  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  experienced  by  every  one  at  times  when  by  accident  undue 
preaBore  is  made  on  certain  parts  of  a  limb,  as  on  the  arm  by 
lying  on  it,  &C.  Allied  to  this  tingling  is  the  feeling  as  if  small 
insects  were  crawling  over  the  body  {^^/ormication ") ;  other 
creeping  feelings,  and  sensations  as  if  the  hairs  of  the  body  were 
standing  on  end  {horripikUiony  goose-flesh),  are  complained  of 
in  Tarious  nervous  affections,  and  also  in  febrile  disturbances. 
Feelings  of /lushing ,  both  local  and  general,  and  of  coldness,  or 
of  oold  water  trickling  down  a  part,  are  often  experienced  in 
nervous  affections,  especially  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  as 
well  as  in  certain  febrile  states  (see  Pyrexia,  p.  71).  Coldness  of 
iks  limbs  is  often  bitterly  complained  of  in  paralysis,  although 
the  parts  may  seem  only  slightly  colder  than  natural  A  feeling 
of  constriction  of  the  trunk,  as  if  the  clothes  were  too  tightly 
fastened  round  the  body,  or  as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  compress- 
ing it>  is  often  present  in  spinal  affections.  Some  of  the  above 
perverted  sensations  pass  into,  or  are  associated  with  actual 
pain  in  various  parts. 

TESTING  OP  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

In  many  cases  of  paralysis  the  critical  examination  of  the 
cranial  nerves  may  enable  us  not  only  to  pronounce  on  the 
cerebral  nature  of  the  illness,  but  even  to  localise  the  lesion  in 
some  part  of  the  brain.  In  certain  cerebral  affections,  moreover, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  only  one  or  two  nerves  are  para- 
lysed, and  these  may  escape  attention  imless  we  test  the  nerves 
systematically :  variations  in  the  paralysis  likewise  occur  from 
time  to  time,  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  tumour,  and  even  a 
more  transient  paralysis  of  these  nerves  is  sometimes  seen  in 
cerebral  abscess. 

FiBST  Nkbve — Olfactory — supplies  the  sense  of  smelL  (See 
pp.  139  and  152.) 
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Second  Nkrve — Optic,  the  nerve  of  Tuion.  (See  pp.  1 3Q-1 36 
Md  147-152.) 

Third  Nebve — Motor  oculi — Bupplies  directly^  or  through  the 
lenticular  ganglion,  the  sphincter  muade  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary 
muscle,  the  levator  palpebne,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
•except  the  superior  oblique  and  external  rectus.  These  muscles 
should  be  tested  separately.     (See  pp.  119-127  and  148,  149.) 

Fourth  Nerve — Patheticus,  Trochlearis — supplies  the  supeiv 
ior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.     (See  pp.  124-126,  and  149.) 

Fifth  Nerve — ^Trifacial,  Trigeminal — is  partly  motor,  but  its 
largest  part  is  purely  sensory.  The  motor  branches  are  derived 
from  the  small  root  of  the  nerva  These  motor  branches  are 
all  given  off  from  the  inferior  maxillary  portion.  They  are 
distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  viz.,  the  tem- 
poral, masseter,  and  internal  and  external  pterygoids;  the 
mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  likewise,  are 
supplied  from  this  source.  The  power  of  closing  the  jaw  per- 
fectly, and  of  moving  it  laterally,  affords  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  these  branches.  The  buccinator  muscle  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  fifth,  but  it  is  now  recognised 
that  the  buccal  branch  of  this  nerve  is  sensory,  and  that  the 
motor  supply  comes  from  the  seventh.  The  motor  branches 
from  Meckel's  ganglion  going  to  the  palate  and  uvula  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  seventh  nerve.  The  senaory 
branches  supply  common  tactile  sensation  to  the  skin  of  the 
face  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  to  the  mucous  surfiEU^es  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  palate,  and  uvula;  the  conjunctiva,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  nose,  and  the  teeth  are  all  supplied  from 
this  source.  In  addition,  the  lingual  or  gustatory  branch 
supplies  probably  some  portion  of  the  special  sense  of  the 
tongue,  (apart  even  from  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
mechanically  united  with  it).  The  fifth  nerve  has,  moreover, 
very  important  functions  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
eyeball,  of  the  hairs,  and  other  parts  to  which  it  is  supplied. 
When  affected  as  £ar  back  as  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  sloughing 
of  the  cornea,  and  other  trophic  changes  have  been  observed. 
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The  tests  applied  in  judging  of  the  sensory  branches  of  this 
nerve  are  by  means  of  the  compasses  for  the  common  tactile 
aense  of  the  skin,  tongue,  and  lips;  by  tickling  the  palate  or 
UTttla  for  the  production  of  reflex  action,  acting  on  one  side  only 
at  a  time ;  by  test  solutions  for  the  special  sense  of  the  tongue 
(eee  Taste,  p.  140);  and  by  examination  of  the  clearness  of  the 
cornea,  the  colour  of  the  eyebrows,  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  secretions  of  the  nostrils,  &c.,  for  any  trophic  changes  in 
affections  of  this  nerve.  Pain  or  neuralgia  in  the  situations 
ennmerated  above  may  be  referred  to  this  nerve. 

Sixth  Nervb — ^Abducens  oculi — supplies  only  the  external 
rectus  of  the  eye.  Deficiency  in  the  power  to  move  the  eyeball 
oatwards  is  the  sign  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  eyeball  is  not  fixed  from  inflamma- 
iioai,  abscess,  or  tumour  of  the  orbit.  In  slighter  forms,  diplopia 
may  be  the  only  evidence  of  this  paralysis.  (See  pp.  120-127 
and  148.) 

Seysnth  Nebve  (Portio  Dura) — Facial — ^This  nerve  is. 
essentially  motor,  but  some  communicating  branches  are  still 
involved  in  doubt  as  to  their  exact  function.  The  muscles 
directly  supplied  include  all  the  great  muscles  of  expression^ 
and  in  judging  of  their  healthy  or  paralysed  condition,  it 
is  desirable  to  get  the  patient  to  laugh,  to  whistle,  or  to 
simulate  expressions  of  surprise,  &c.  These  muscles  include 
those  of  the  external  ear,  the  occipito-frontalis,  corrugator  supei- 
dlii,  orbicularis  palpebiurum,  the  muscles  of  the  nose,  cheek, 
upper  and  lower  lips,  the  orbicularis  oris,  buccinator,  stylo- 
hyoid, part  of  the  platysma,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric.  In  addition  to  these,  the  facial  sends  a  branch  to 
Meckel's  ganglion — ^the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve — and  it 
is  probably  from  this  source  that  the  motor  supply  of  the 
azygoe  uvulae  and  the  levator  palati  is  derived.  The  facial, 
moreover,  sends  a  branch — the  chorda  tympani — to  join  the 
ImgiMLl  or  gustatory  of  the  fifth;  and  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  chorda  tympani  supplies  the  sense  of  taste 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  (see  Taste,  p.  142).     The 
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Cetcial  alao  supplies  the  intrinsic  rmuades  of  the  tongue  (lin- 
gualis). 

In  examining  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  attention 
should  be  spedally  directed  to  the  ocdpito-frontalis  and  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum:  these  are  usually  paralysed  to  a 
marked  extent  in  lesions  affecting  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  so 
that  the  eye  often  remains  uncovered  and  waters  readily,  or 
oven  becomes  seriously  affected  from  exposure.  These  muscles 
often  escape  in  large  part  in  the  facial  paralysis  due  to  general 
cerebral  causes  (hemiplegia).  The  mouth  is  usually  also  badly 
affected  in  lesions  of  the  trunk  of  the  seventh,  so  that  the 
patient  cannot  whistle,  and  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
oris  the  saliva  may  escape :  from  the  flabby  state  of  the  buc- 
cinator, the  food  often  accumulates  helplessly  between  the 
cheek  and  the  teeth.  All  these  symptoms  are  usually  much 
more  marked  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  peripheral  causes  than 
in  those  from  central  affections.  Deviation  of  the  uvula  or 
unilateral  paralysis  of  the  palate  sometimes  leads  to  a  diagnosis 
of  a  lesion  behind  the  origin  of  the  petrosal  branch  in  the 
tympanum  (the  nervus  petrosus  superficialis  major  arises  at  the 
intumescentia  gangliformis).  The  palate  hangs  loosely  on  the 
paralysed  side,  and  its  reflex  movements  are  lessened :  it  may 
also  be  drawn  to  the  sound  side.  The  uvula  sometimes 
deviates  to  the  paralysed  side,  sometimes  to  the  sound  side.  It 
is  not  always  quite  even  in  the  healthy  state.  (Its  deviation  to 
the  paralysed  side  has  been  explained  by  the  unopposed  action 
of  the  pharyngo-palatine  muscle.)  Paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve 
may  affect  the  movements  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  especially 
the  pointing  of  it  or  the  moving  of  the  tip  in  various  directions 
when  protruded.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  some  loss  of  taste 
occasionally  exists  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  in  peri- 
pheral paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  hearing  should  be 
tested  carefully  in  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura. 

Facial  paralysis  sometimes  exists  on  both  sides  (bilateral  or 
double  facial  paralysis).  In  such  cases  the  face  is  symmetrical 
but  expressionless.     It  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  right 
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mnd  left  aural  disease,  or  from  accidental  combinations  of  other 
peripheral  forms  of  iaucial  paralysis.  It  is  most  commonly, 
however,  due  to  disease  in  the  pons  Varolii  or  medulla  oblongata, 
and  oonstitates  in  this  way  a  feature  of  progressive  bulbar 
pandysis.     (Glosso-labio-laryngeal  Paralysis.) 

Skvjentu  Nebyb  (Portio  Mollis) — ^Auditory. — ^This  nerve 
18  purely  auditory :  disorders  in  it  show  themselves  by  deafness, 
noifles  in  the  ear,  and  occasionally  vertigo  (see  pp.  136  and  153). 

Eighth  Nerve — Glosso-Pharvngeal — ^is  almost  purely 
senaory :  it  supplies  sensation  to  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  and 
80  is  greatly  concerned  in  the  reflex  actions  of  swallowing :  it 
snipes  the  back  part  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  with  special 
sensation,  and  is  distributed  to  the  circumvallate  papillae.  It 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian 
tube  with  sensory  fibres.  It  may  be  tested  by  attempting  to 
produce  reflex  actions,  by  tickling  the  pharynx,  and  by  test 
solutions,  especially  bitter  fluids,  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
tongue  (see  Taste,  p.  140). 

Eighth  Nerve — Spinal  Accessort. — ^The  portion  of  this 
nerve  which  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  (bulbar 
portion)  seems  to  be  distinct  in  function  from  that  arising 
from  the  spinal  cord.  Both  roots  are  purely  motor.  The 
fibres  from  the  former  enter  the  branch  communicating  with 
the  pneumogastric,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  (through  the  superior  and  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves).  The  fibres  derived  from  the  spinal  portion 
of  the  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius 
muscles.  Disorder  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
may  therefore  give  rise  to  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  disorders, 
or  to  convulsive  or  other  affections  of  the  trapezius  or  stemo- 
mastoid. 

[Laryngeal  disorders  may  also  arise  from  affections  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  due  to  aneurismal  or  other  tumours 
in  chest.  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis  is  probably  associated 
with,  and  in  part  due  to,  an  affection  of  this  nei've.] 

Eighth  Nerve — Pneumogastric. — ^This  nerve  has  such  a 
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wide  distribution^  such  important  connectionB  with  other 
nerves,  especiallj  the  symjMtthetic,  and  still  remains  in  so 
much  obscurity  as  to  certain  of  its.  functions,  that  no  attempt 
need  here  be  made  to  detail  its  sphere  of  operation.  The 
student  may  remember,  in  the  present  connection,  that  it 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and 
also  the  muades  of  both,  although,  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  this  motor  portion  is  derived  probably  from  the 
spinal  accessory.  The  thyroid  gland  also  derives  its  supply 
from  the  pneumogastric ;  and  the  heart,  lungs,  cesophagus, 
stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  spleen  all  receive  important  nervous 
filaments,  either  directly  from  this  nerve,  or  from  the  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  and  other  plexuses  to  which  it  gives  branches. 
Aphonia,  dysphagia,  vomiting,  constipation,  palpitation,  inter- 
mittent pulse,  hepatic  disorder  (including  diabetes),  and  respir- 
atory disorders  and  distress,  may^,  at  times,  be  referred  with 
more  or  less  probability  to  an  affection  of  this  nerve  in  some 
part  of  its  course. 

Ninth  Nerve — Hypoglossal — ^is  purely  motor.  It  sup- 
plies all  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  receiving 
some  important  fibres  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves 
through  the  communicans  nonL  The  genio-hyoid  and  the  omo- 
hyoid are  also  supplied  from  the  same  source.  It  also  supplies 
the  (extrinsic)  muscles  which  act  on  the  tongue,  and  it  even  gives 
a  few  terminal  fibres  to  its  intrinsic  muscles  (lingualis).  This 
nerve,  therefore,  is  concerned  in  deglutition  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  on  one  side  leads 
to  protrusion  of  the  tongue  tauHurds  the  paralysed  side,  from  the 
unopposed  action  of  the  sound  genio-hyo-glossus.  If  extreme, 
as  in  cases  of  injury,  the  paralysed  side  is  flabby  and  falls  into 
wrinkles,  but  there  is  no  loss  of  tactile  or  gustatory  sense.  The 
tongue  is  usually  deviated  to  one  side  from  affection  of  this 
nerve  in  hemiplegia,  and  in  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis  the 
ninth  nerves  are  clearly  involved. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISORDER  IN  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.* 

PARALYSIS. 

T)ARALYSIS  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  loss  or  dimi* 
-^  nution  of  motor  power :  occasionally  the  term  is  applied 
to  sensory  as  well  as  motor  nerves,  in  which  case  some  lesion 
of  the  function  is  signified. 

7%6  distribtUian  of  the  paralysis  is  one  of  the  first  points  ta 
be  investigated.  '^  Hemiplegia  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  para- 
lysiB  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  body,  especially  of  one  arm,  one 
leg,  and  one  half  of  the  face ;  the  paralysis  of  the  face  is  usually 
on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  limbs ;  when  it  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  it  is  termed  ''alternate  hemiplegia^''  or  ''crossed 
parBlysi&"  "  Paraplegia  "  is  technically  applied  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  1^  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  including  at  times  the  bladder  and  rectum,  are  the 
parte  usually  affected.  "  Monoplegia  "  is  a  term  applied  to 
paralysis  of  one  limb.  Paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
lower  limbs  or  even  to  the  parts  below  the  knee,  to  the  arms^ 

*  The  following  works  are  specially  valuable  for  consultatioii.  Some  of  thoee 
referred  to  in  last  chapter  are  likewise  important.  Beynolds's  System,  Vol.  IL , 
Trousseau,  Vol.  I.,  Semssen's  Cydopaedia,  Vols.  XI.,  XIL,  XIII.,  and  XIV. ; 
also  West  and  other  writers  on  Diseases  of  Children ;  Duchenne's  Treatise  on 
Elaetricity  contains  many  important  chapters,  particularly  on  Ataxy  and  rari- 
oos  forms  of  atrophic  and  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  See  also  Hammond^ 
Ahhaos,  Charcot,  Mitchell,  Bateman. 
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or  to  the  forearms  (espedally  in  cases  of  infantile  paralysiBy 
lead  poiaomi«.  wasting  palHy.  «id  traunuitic  paralyBb).  Paia- 
lysis  of  the  face  often  exists  without  any  affection  of  the  limbs ; 
it  is  usually  onesided,  but  occasionally  double.  (See  Paralysis 
of  portio  dura,  p.  157.) 

Beyond  these  obvious  distinctions  we  must  be  on  the  watch 
for  more  definite  anatomical  and  physiological  variations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  paralysis :  thus  we  have  affections  of  single 
nerves  (as  the  sixth),  or  of  special  divisions  of  a  nerve  as  in  the 
case  of  the  third  cranial  nerve  (see  pp.  126,  156),  or  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  and  the  like.  Or  we  may  have  special 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  paralysed,  as  in  the  case  <^  the 
deltoid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  in  muscular  atrophy; 
ind  of  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  with  the  immunity  of  the 
supinator  longus,  in  lead  paralysis.  Again,  the  distribution  of 
the  paralysis  may  affect  special  processes,  as  in  paralysis  of  deg- 
lutition, articulation,  &c^ — ^various  nerves  and  muscles  being 
implicated  together. 

The  delicate  exercise  and  co-ordination  of  the  movements 
required  in  the  complex  use  of  the  vocal  oigans,  of  the  hand 
in  writing,  and  of  the  feet  and  legs  in  walking,  may  be  greatly 
impaired  in  cases  where  paralysis  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  want 
of  motor  power  can  scarcely  be  affirmed.  Such  a  condition  is 
observed  in  locomotor  ataxy,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
writer's  cramp,  shaking  pals^,  and  some  other  affections. 

The  state  of  the  pcUient  as  to  intelligence^  and  his  general  men- 
tal and  emotional  condition,  are  to  be  noticed  particularly  in  the 
examination ;  they  are  likewise  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  previous  history  of  such  paralytic  attacks.  This  in- 
quiry is  of  special  weight  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  of  paralysis 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
It  is  evident  also  that  we  must  ascertain  how  far  the  mental 
condition  of  our  patient  can  be  relied  on  before  we  submit  him 
to  tests,  the  value  of  which  turns  largely  on  his  intelligent 
co-operation.  We  seek  to  know  if  any  period  of  unconscious- 
ness occurred  in  connection  with  the  paralysis,  and  at  what 
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stage  of  the  illness  it  supervened,  what  warning  was  given  of 
the  attack  by  headache,  sickness,  giddiness,  or  the  like,  what  was 
the  depth  of  the  unconsciousness  and  the  period  of  its  duration, 
whether  it  was  associated  with  convulsions,  of  what  kind  these 
were,  whether  the  unconsciousness  had  passed  away  or  still  con- 
tinufid  to  any  extent.  (For  observing  paralysis  in  unconscious 
states,  see  Fits:  Sudden  paralysis,  p.  194.)  We  have  often  to 
inquire,  moreover,  whether  the  intelligence  was  affected  before 
the  pandytic  attack,  or  during  its  onset,  or  only  since  its  estab- 
lishment. We  must  test  the  intelligence,  by  questioning  the 
patient  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  known  to  have  been 
£uniliar,  or  we  may  have  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  friends  on 
this  point. 

Associated  with  more  or  less  diminution  of  the  intelligence, 
and  occasionally  without  any  indication  of  weakness  in  this 
respect,  we  observe  in  some  forms  of  paralysis  an  excessive 
mobility  of  the  emotional  nature,  manifesting  itself  in  some 
patients  by  weeping,  and  in  others  by  laughing  without  any 
adequate  cause ;  in  some  there  are  alternations  of  both  condi- 
tiona  Irritability  of  the  temper,  and  very  great  changes  in  the 
moral  character,  not  imfrequently  date  from  paralytic  attacks. 

The  sensations  of  the  skin  are  often  affected — sometimes  im- 
paired and  sometimes  perverted.  (For  tests  of  anaesthesia,  see 
Organs  of  Sense,  p.  143 ;  and  for  perverted  sensations,  see  Sub- 
jective disorders  of  same,  p.  154.)  When  sensation  is  intact 
this  should  be  mentioned.  When  an  affection  of  the  sensibility 
can  be  determined,  this  should  be  defined  as  to  its  distribution, 
and  compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  paralysis ;  in  some 
regions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen,  we  are  able  to  form  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  the  level  of  a  spinal  lesion  by  consider- 
ing the  range  of  the  anaesthesia  than  by  merely  considering  the 
range  of  the  paralysis.  When  this  affection  is  limited  to  one 
lateral  half  of  the  body,  it  is  termed  "  hemi-ansesthesia";  this  is 
compaiatively  a  rare  occurrence  in  hemiplegia,  and  of  much 
diagnostic  importance  when  present.  Hemi-ansesthesia  may 
also  ecdst  without  muscular  paralysis.     (Compare  p.  146.) 
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The  limitatioii  of  anaesthesia  to  the  area  supplied  by  a 
particular  nerve^  as  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve,  is  of  great 
diagnostic  value ;  this  may  concur  with  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication  supplied  by  the  same  nerve.  Similar  combinations 
of  aniesthesia  and  paralysis,  in  the  r^ons  supplied  by  special 
nerves^  nerve  trunks,  or  plexuses,  may  be  seen  in  various  affec- 
tions, especially  in  traumatic  cases,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  serious  lesions  of  the  cord. 

Paralysis  often  exists  to  a  marked  extent  without  anesthesia, 
or  with  little  altei*ation  as  regards  sensation.  In  ordinary  hemi- 
plegia, well-marked  ansesthesia  is  rare.  Even  in  many  cases  of 
paraplegia  the  anaesthesia  is  slight.  In  infantile  paralysis  the 
sensation  is  almost  invariably  preserved,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  lead  palsy. 

Fain  and  Faralysis  are  sometimes  combined.  In  such  cases 
we  must  first  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  apparent 
paralysis  may  not  really  be  due  to  the  pain«  In  severe 
neuralgia  of  the  face,  or  of  a  limb,  or  in  pain  from  diseased 
joints  and  the  like,  the  parts  cannot  be  moved  on  account  of 
the  commanding  nature  of  the  pain;  in  cases  of  muscular  pain, 
as  in  a  stiff  neck,  the  absence  of  motion  is  no  doubt  partly  of 
this  nature;  in  certain  forms  of  what  is  termed  "rheumatic 
paralysis,"  however,  the  inability  to  move  the  part  affected 
seems  to  be  partly  owing  to  this  pain  and  partly  to  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  nerves  or  their  sheaths  impairing  their  function. 
When  the  pain  in  paralysis  is  not  of  this  character,  we  ascertain 
if  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limb  are  tender  on  pressure,  or  if 
the  pains  come  in  severe  darts  of  momentary  duration,  or,  if 
they  are  associated  with  cramps,  permanent  contractions,  or 
startings  of  the  limbs.  Thus  cerebral  meningitis  is  often 
associated  at  its  commencement  with  a  generalised  hypersesthesia, 
and  this  is  likewise  noticeable  in  some  cases  of  hemipl^pa; 
spinal  meningitis,  by  its  attendant  pains,  may  simulate  rheuma- 
tism; lesions  of  the  cord  may  give  rise  to  pains  resembling 
sciatica  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  ''electric"  or  "tooth- 
ache-like "  pains  in  the  1^  are  habitual  in  locomotor  ataxy ; 
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the  pain  at  the  beginning  of  infkntile  paralysis  may  be 
tach  as  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  hip  joint  disease ;  pains 
of  yarions  degrees  of   intensity  occur  likewise    in  wasting 

The  eondUum  of  the  paralysed  limbs  and  muaelee  must  be 
asoertained.     Differences  in  thickness  and  in  temperature  are 
olten  found  even  in  recent  cases  of  the  atrophic  paralysis  of 
infiuitBy  and  in  old  cases  of  various  forms  of  paralysis.     Occa- 
■ionally  a  relative  increase  of  temperature  can  be  made  out  in 
the  paralysed  limbs  in  the  early  stage  of  hemiplegia,  but  a  slight 
difference  in  the  opposite  direction  is  much  commoner  later  on. 
The  muscles  are  to  be  examined  as  to  their  bulk ;  we  look  to  see 
whether  they  are  apparently  larger  (pseudo-hypertrophic  muscu- 
lar paralysis),  or  smaller  and  softer  than  natural,  and  in  judging 
of  this  we  must  allow  for  the  changes  brought  about  by  disuse 
tram,  any  cause;    wasting  is  specially  noticeable  in  cases. of 
mechanical  injury  of  the  nerves,  in  wasting  palsy,  inflEUitile 
paralysis,  and  certain  other  forms  of  spinal  paralysis.    Small  frag- 
ments of  muscle  have  been  sometimes  removed  by  Duchenne's 
en^[M)rie-fnike  histologique  to  ascertain  whether  the  muscular  fibres 
have  undergone  fiitty  degeneration,  or  have  been  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue.     We*  also  examine  the  muscles  as  to  the  power 
remaining  in  them;  the  dynamometer  is  sometimes  useful  in 
recording  the  force,  especially  as  a  test  of  improvement  or  deter- 
iOTatioQ  in  this  respect ;  considerable  variations  occur  with  the 
dynamometer  firom  the  varying  tact  employed  by  the  patients 
in  using  it.     Grasping  the  fingers  of  the  observer,  pushing  the 
foot  against  one's  hand,  raising  the  arm  into  certain  positions, 
and  holding  out  weights,  &c,  may  be  mentioned  as  rough  tests  of 
the  muscular  power.  Coarse  trials  of  mere  strength  like  these  may 
fail  to  reveal  defects  in  the  more  delicate  exorcise  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  muscles  required  in  using  tools,  in  writing,  sewing, 
&c      Unsteadiness  may  come  into  play  likewise  to  spoil  the 
muscular  movements  (see  pp.  166,  167,  and  197). 

The  electric  exploration  of  muscles  is  of  considerable  value ; 
this  is  dealt  with  in  a  speciaU  section  (see  Electrical  Listruments, 
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Chapter  viL).    The  so-called  muscular  sense  is  also  dealt  with 
in  another  place  (see  Chapter  v.,  p.  147). 

The  condition  of  the  muscles  as  to  permanent  contraction^ 
movements,  and  tremors  must  be  considered  in  cases  of  paralysis. 
Rigidity  of  the  paralysed  limbs  should  be  inquired  into  as  to 
whether  it  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  paralysis,  or  not 
till  some  months  or  years  afterwards  (early  and  late  rigidity). 
Early  rigidity  denotes  a  lesion  giving  rise  to  irritation  of  the 
motor  ganglia,  and  is  often  associated  with  lesions  of  the 
cortical  portions  of  the  brain,  including  its  membranes,  and  with 
certain  forms  of  spinal  meningitis.  Late  rigidity  depends 
probably  on  changes  induced  by  the  contraction  of  nervous  tissue 
during  the  cicatricial  process.  We  must  try  whether  we  can 
stretch  out  the  rigid  limbs,  and  whether  this  causes  pain ;  also 
whether  any  involuntary  movements  exist  in  the  contracted 
member,  whether  the  contraction  is  associated  with  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  and  whether  this  spasm,  if  present,  ever  gives 
way  to  relaxation. 

InvolurUary  movemerUa  in  paralysed  limbs  must  be  noted 
when  present.  In  chorea  the  erratic  movements  are  often 
complicated  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  paralysis.  Both  the 
movements  and  the  paralysis  are  usually  more  pronounced  on 
one  side  than  the  other.  Occasionally  the  chorea  is  limited  to 
one  side  (hemichorea),  and  the  paralytic  complication,  when 
present,  usually  attacks  the  side  chiefly  affected  with  the 
twitchings.  This  paralysis  generally  follows  the  chorea,  some- 
times precedes  it.  Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  is  the  transient 
hemipl^^  which  sometimes  follows  epileptic  attacks  (epileptic 
hemiplegia). 

Unilateral  convulsions  sometimes  usher  in  a  hemipl^pa; 
sometimes  such  convulsions  occur  or  recur  in  the  course  of  the 
paralysis.  Such  convulsions  may  take  place  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  may  be  limited  to  a  paralysed  arm  or  leg. 

Paralysed  limbs  sometimes  move  involuntarily  in  connection 
with  automatic  actions,  particularly  the  arm  in  the  act  of 
yawning.      Movements  of  the  l^gs,  quite   involuntary,  are 
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common  in  paraplegia;  where  the  spinal  cord  is  seriously 
destroyed,  these  may  be  yery  marked  and  even  violent;  they 
Kte  often  produced  by  very  slight  irritations  acting  in  a  reflex 
manner;  occasionally  the  exciting  cause  is  plain  enough,  as 
when  the  irritation  is  from  exposure  to  the  cold  air,  or  froiki 
movements  of  the  bed-clothes,  &c  ;  but  sometimes  the  cause  is 
not  apparent,  being  perhaps  hidden  from  view;  the  urinary 
paasages  and  the  bowels  are  no  doubt  at  times  the  seat  of  such 
bidden  irritations. 

Choreic  movements  sometimes  become  developed  in  paralysed 
Hrnbs  in  hemiplegia  (post-hemiplegic  chorea) ;  these  differ  from 
Dr.  Hammond's  ''  ailietosis,"  as  in  this  latter  affection  there  is 
no  history  of  pre-existing  hemiplegia,  although  a  certain  loss  of 
power  may  co-exist  with  it.  A  minute  fibrillary  quivering  is 
observed  sometimes  in  cases  of  muscular  atrophy,  and  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  tongue  and  lips  in  general  paralysis,  delirium 
tremens,  and  some  other  affections. 

A  d^ree  of  irregular  muscular  movement  or  tremor  is  seen 
in  certain  forms  and  stages  of  cerebral  and  cerebellar  disease, 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  general  paralysis ;  some  of  these  peculiar- 
ities will  be  noticed  in  the  section  on  unsteadiness  in  balancing 
the  body,  and  in  walking ;  such  complex  efforts  bring  out  the 
deficiency  in  a  marked  manner.  (See  p.  168.)  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  simple  weakness  renders  the  limbs  unsteady 
as  well  as  feeble,  and  various  febrile  states  intensify  the  trem^ 
bling  as  well  as  the  weakness  (delirium  tremens,  typhus,  &c.) 

Shaking  of  the  paralysed  linibe  is  not  uncommon  in  hemi- 
pl^;ia — ^tremulous  vibrations  differing  from  choreic  movements 
in  being  somewhat  rhythmical  in  their  character  and  much 
more  limited  in  their  nature ;  this  general  shaking  of  the  whole 
limb  resembles  that  which  occurs  after  an  unwonted  muscular 
effinrt  We  may  have  this  shaking  developed  without  any 
preceding  hemipl^ia  or  paralysis,  although  when  established  it 
amounts  to  a  virtual  paralysis,  and  is  named  "Paralysis 
Agitans,"  or  ''Shaking  Palsy."  Such  shaking  is  often  uni- 
lateral; sometimes  it  affects  only  one  limb;    sometimes  the 
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hokl  is  notMj  mfhcted  with  maSlMr  dMiVTng  or  nodding 
moremootiL  Along  wiui  tbis  shaking  we  often  olwuvc 
emotional  distoriwnoeiy  and  aonietimeB  tliat  peculiar  gait  tenned 
**ffatination,''  in  whidi  the  patient  has  to  hnnj  on  to  ke^ 
himself  from  tumbling  fiirwaids^  alwajs  ^in  pnmiit  of  his 
centre  of  gnmij,*'  as  has  been  said.  Such  a£kctions  are 
commonest  in  the  aged,  or  those  past  middle  life ;  bat  a  amikr 
ai&ctiony  due  to  oaoAml  or  tfhul  sderonSy  is  sometimes  seen 
in  joong  persona.  ^Nodding  conTuLdonSy'*  with  nodding^ 
bending,  rotating,  or  bowing  of  the  head  or  of  the  body,  oon- 
stitate  a  rare  disease  observed  in  joong  children;  it  is  described 
also  under  the  names  of  ''Eckmpsis  nutans,"  and  ''Salaam 
conTolsionSb'' 

Somewhat  intermediate  between  chorea-like  movements  and 
shaking  palsy  are  the  tremors  seen  in  mercoiial  paralysis,  and 
scmie  other  forms  of  metallic  poisoning.  The  occapation  of  the 
patients,  and  the  existence  of  salivation,  dec.,  assist  ns  in  the 
diagnosi8.J 

Befiex  action  in  paralysed  limbs  accounts,  as  already  indi- 
cated, for  many  involuntary  movements  in  the  parts,  but  we 
may  have  to  produce  it  experimentally  by  tickling  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  by  similar  irritations,  avoiding  painful  impres- 
sions. Reflex  action  is  often  preserved  and  even  much  height- 
ened when  the  cord  is  seriously  destroyed  in  a  limited  part 
of  its  course.  This  excessive  action  is  probably  due  to  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  brain  being  cut  off.  When  reflex 
action  is  preserved,  we  infer  the  essential  integrity  of  the  cord 
at  the  part  where  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  concerned  in 
the  experiment  enter  the  spinal  cord.  The  reflex  action  may 
be  perfect  although  there  is  complete  loss  of  sensation.  When 
the  reflex  action  is  preserved  the  nutrition  and  electric  condi* 
tion  of  the  muscles  are  usually  but  little  impaired. 

WaiUdng  cmd  Balancing  in  paralf/sis, — ^The  power  of  balancing 
the  body  varies  much  in  different  forms  of  paralysis,  and  it  is 
sometimes  very  deficient  in  cases  where  the  loss  of  muscular 
power  is  but  slight     This  want  of  power  in  balancing  often 
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comes  out  when  the  patient  tries  to  walk.  In  children  the 
oomplaint  of  inability  to  walk  is  sometimes  made  when  the  real 
defect  is  in  the  intelligence  (idiocy).  Lateness  of  walking  in 
children  often  arises  from  a  general  defect  due  to  rickets, 
mpBxt  from  any  tme  paralysis.  The  manner  of  walking  must 
always  be  scrutinised  in  cases  of  paralysis.  In  hemiplegia 
the  paralysed  leg  is  often  swung  round  from  the  trunk,  and 
the  toe  of  the  paralysed  1^  may  drag  or  scrape  as  it  goes 
along^  so  that  it  makes  a  mark,  for  example,  on  a  grayel 
walk.  When  infantile  paralysis  affects  one  of  the  lower  limbs, 
the  chief  deficiency  is  almost  invariably  below  the  knee,  and 
when  the  loss  of  power  is  not  extreme  the  foot  is  swung  round 
or  **  thrown,"  as  the  parents  say,  in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 
In  paraplegia  the  feet  may  almost  be  said  to  be  trailed  along 
when  the  paralysis  is  considerable ;  when  one  leg  is  worse  than 
the  other  this  trailing  often  serves  to  distinguish  it  In  less 
severe  cases  the  feet  and  legs  are  lifted  with  an  obvious  effort. 
We  must  also  notice  whether  the  patient  walks  on  his  toes,  from 
spasm  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg^  or  on  the  side  of  the  foot,  from  partial  paralysis  of 
special  groups  of  muscles,  or,  more  rarely,  on  the  heel  from  a 
similar  cause.  The  hurrying  gait,  known  as  '' festination," 
already  mentioned,  may  exist  in  all  degrees  from  a  slight  hurry- 
ing and  a  slight  difficulty  in  stopping,  up  to  the  most  extreme 
running  and  staggering  forward  in  a  way  that  is  quite  alarm- 
ing. 

Staggering  in  a  most  extreme  form  is  often  found  in  disease 
of  the  cerebellum,  so  that  the  patient  in  a  bad  case  cannot  make 
a  few  steps  forward  without  staggering  to  the  one  side.  Similar 
deviation  to  the  one  side  is  one  of  the  symptoms  in  M^^'s 
diseasa     (Seep.  153.) 

In  locomotor  ataxy  and  in  general  paralysis  there  is  frequently 
very  marked  unsteadiness  in  walking  and  standing,  but  special 
tests  require  to  be  applied  in  some  cases  to  bring  this  out  We 
ask  the  patient  to  walk  along  a  given  line;  the  seam  of  a  carpet 
or  a  plank  of  the  floor  answers  for  this  purpose.     Or  we  ask  him 
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to  pat  his  feet  together  and  to  stand  still ;  or  we  ask  him  to 
stand  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  In  ordinary  parapl^ia 
when  the  patient  gets  fiedrly  in  the  erect  position  he  can  often 
stand  Veiy  firmly;  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  usually  arises 
from  the  knees  giving  way  from  muscular  weakness,  and  with 
care  in  adjusting  himself  such  a  person  can  even  stand  on 
a  single  foot.  In  locomotor  ataxy  this  power  is  remarkably 
diminished.  A  patient  who  can  walk  fairly  is  unable  to  stand 
steadily,  he  cannot  get  a  'grip  of  the  ground/  he  says,  and 
requires  to  spread  out  his  feet  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground.  This  relationship  of  the  sight  to  the 
power  of  balancing  must  be  specially  considered  in  cases  of 
suspected  ataxy.  It  comes  out  to  its  greatest  extent  when 
the  patient  puts  his  feet  close  together  and  tries  to  balance  him- 
self with  his  eyes  shut ;  a  good  method  of  testing,  especially 
with  the  view  of  tracing  any  improvement  or  deterioration,  is 
to  count  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  such  a  patient  can 
thus  remain ;  care  must  be  taken  to  have  assistance  at  hand, 
not  only  to  prevent  actual  accidents,  but  also  to  give  the 
patient  a  feeling  of  security  in  submitting  to  the  test.  A 
further  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  eyesight  in  balanc- 
ing comes  out  in  the  event  of  the  patient  having  to  walk 
in  the  dark,  or  as  happens  in  certain  cases,  in  the  event  of 
blindness  coming  on;  we  may  also  apply  the  test  by  seeing  how 
he  can  walk  while  looking  up  towards  the  roof  instead  of  at  his 
feet.  The  least  catch  of  anything  often  assists  wonderfully  in 
steadying  the  patient  in  this  condition,  the  hand,  like  the  eye, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  lower  limbs.  A  further 
peculiarity  in  the  walking  of  such  patients  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  they  very  often  raise  their  feet  much  higher 
than  is  requisite,  and  stamp  them  down  with  unnecessary 
force.  All  these  peculiarities  seem  to  depend  in  part  on  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  feet,  but  chiefly  on  a 
want  of  the  delicate  adjustments  of  the  force  in  the  various 
muscles  required  for  a  particular  effort  A  further  test  is  sup- 
plied by  the  act  of  taming  light  round  while  walking  back  and 
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forward.     Deficiency  in  this  respect  appears  in  many  cases  of 
genend  pandysU  also. 

Various  defects  in  walking  appear  in  connection  with  other 
a&ctions  as  well  as  paralysis  proper.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  disease  of  the  joints  and  especially  of  the  hip  joint,  so 
that  we  have  often  to  scrutinise  the  symptoms,  measure  the 
limb,  and  test  for  localised  pain  by  pressure  and  percussion,  be- 
fore coming  to  a  decision.  In  children,  particularly,  from  there 
being  often  but  little  pain,  the  distinction  between  hip  joint  dis- 
ease and  infantile  paralysis  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  establish, 
and  a  similar  difficulty  arises  when  it  happens  that  the  pains 
in  the  early  stage  of  infantile  paralysis  resemble  those  of  hip- 
joint  disease ;  the  measurement  of  the  limb,  the  examination  of 
the  joint,  the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  leg,  the  electrical 
state  of  the  muscles,  and  the  history  of  the  case  must  guide  the 
diagnosis.  Abscesses  of  various  kinds,  involving  the  psoas  and 
iHacos,  and  some  rheumatic  affisctions  of  the  muscles,  may  give 
rise  to  difficulties  in  walking  bearing  some  resemblance  to  par- 
alysis. 

DifficuUUa  cu  to  Speech  require  very  special  study  in  cases  of 
paralysis.  A  patient  may  be  unable  to  speak  or  to  answer  a 
question  because  of  unconsciousness  or  impaired  intelligence 
(idiocy  or  dementia  of  any  kind) ;  congenital  or  other  defects  m 
the  hearing  and  in  the  vocal  organs  need  scarcely  be  mentioned* 
When  the  inability  arises  from  such  causes,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  patient  and  the  previous  history  usually  guide  us  aright. 
In  other  cases,  the  loss  of  articulate  speech  is  associated  with 
such  obvious  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  palate,  that  we 
can  very  safely  refer  the  loss  of  speech,  or  the  defective  utter- 
ance, to  this  cause.  In  such  cases  we  must  test  the  motor 
power  of  these  parts  in  various  ways.  (See  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  nerves,  pp.  157-160.)  A  further  assistance  is  given 
in  this  matter  by  ascertaining  which  are  the  most  imperfect 
sounds ;  the  pronunciation  of  the  labials  in  particular  is  often 
afifected  from  paralysis  of  the  lips,  and  a  nasal  tone  may  be 
communicated  to  the  voice  from  paralysis  of  the  palate. 
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Certain  defects  remain  which  cannot  be  exphdned  at  all  in  this 
wajy  and  there  are  others  which  are  only  partially  intelligible 
on  sach  a  view.  When  for  example  a  patient  cannot  speak,  or 
can  only  use  one  or  two  simple  words  to  express  himseli^  and  is 
yet  able  to  repeat  lists  of  words,  or  even  sentences  dictated  to 
him,  it  becomes  dear  that  the  defect  is  not  due  to  any  want  in 
the  mnscalar  and  nervous  apparatus  of  the  mere  organs.  Hus 
is  equally  clear  in  those  cases  where  the  patient's  difficuliy 
occurs  only  or  chiefly  with  the  names  of  objects  and  persons. 
To  the  affisctions  of  speech  indicated  in  this  paragraph  the  term 
**  Aphasia  "  is  applied. 

Aphasia  must  be  studied  and  described  as  to  its  yarious 
forms.  The  patient  can  sometimes  express  himself  quite 
correctly  in  writing,  although  unable  to  speak ;  to  this  rare 
condition  the  term  ''  Aphemia  "  is  now  applied  by  some.  He 
appears  sometimes  to  understand  words  addressed  to  him  per- 
fectly, although  unable  to  speak,  or  at  least  to  go  beyond  a 
word  or  two.  In  other  cases  words  addressed  to  him  may 
seem  to  convey  no  meaning  at  all.  This  condition  must  be 
tested  by  asking  the  patient  to  do  certain  things,  carefully 
avoiding  any  gestures  in  making  the  request  He  may  be 
able  to  say  certain  words  or  parts  of  sentences  while  stumbling 
at  names ;  he  may  know  when  the  right  name  for  the  object 
or  person  is  supplied  to  him,  or  he  may  supply  wrong  names, 
although  conscious  that  they  are  wrong,  and  quite  clear  as  to 
what  he  really  means.  He  may  be  able  to  repeat  words  and 
short  sentences  after  they  are  dictated  to  him  although  unable 
to  originate  them ;  or  to  say  parts  of  familiar  passages,  such  as 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  especially  when  this  is  started  for  him. 
Aphasic  patients  have  usually  one  or  two  words,  especially 
'yes'  and  'no';  when  they  have  only  one  of  these  its  affirmative 
or  n^aiive  meaning  is  expressed  by  variations  in  the  tone  or 
otherwise.  They  have  often  certain  phrases  and  expressions 
which  are  brought  out  in  a  parrot-like  manner,  although  at 
times  they  are  deceptive  from  fitting  admirably  as  answers 
(e.g.  "  I  cannot  tell ").     Exclamations  of  anger,  surprise,  &a,. 
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and  oaths  are  sometiines  given  atterance  to  at  odd  times  by 
those  quite  unable  to  speak  unless  thus  surprised  into  such 
emotional  expressions.  Aphasic  patients  can  often  sing  or 
hum  tuneSy  although  unable  to  use  words  or  only  to  use  a  few. 
Writing  is  an  important  test  to  be  applied  to  aphasic  patients. 
A  few  can  express  themselves  in  writing  quite  well  although 
they  cannot  speak.  When  from  paral3rsis  of  the  right  arm  the 
patient  cannot  write,  moveable  letters  may  be  tried.  Yarious 
d^;reeB  of  ability  are  seen  in  aphasia  in  this  respect,  but  any- 
thing like  perfect  use  of  writing  is  very  rare.  A  strange 
medley  of  words,  or  stray  words  and  confused  combinations  of 
strokes  and  syllables,  are  often  shown  by  aphasics  with  obvious 
self-satisfaotion.  Some,  however,  can  write  words  to  dictation 
who  cannot  originate  a  written  sentence.  Many  can  write 
words  and  long  sentences  from  a  copy  supplied  to  them.  Some 
am  copy  from  printed  characters  into  ordinary  writing;  othere 
can  only  copy  as  if  by  pure  imitation.  Some  can  identify  their 
own  names  or  the  names  of  friends  in  a  long  list»  whether  in 
written  or  printed  characters,  although  they  do  not  know  the 
individual  letters ;  the  general  appearance  of  the  familiar  word 
probably  guides  them.  Many  aphasics  appear  to  read  books 
with  interest — although  probably  gaining  no  idea  from  the  pro- 
cess ;  we  must  test  them  as  to  their  knowledge  of  what  they 
seem  to  be  reading.  Persistent  aphasia  may  exist  along  with 
bat  little  diminution  of  high  mental  power,  but  the  intelligence 
is  usoally  seriously  impaired,  even  more  than  might  appear  on  a 
preliminary  investigation. 

These  details  indicate  the  points  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  var3ring  gradations  of  the  affection  in 
aphasic  patients ;  such  a  note  of  the  actual  state  is  better  than 
applying  mere  names  to  characterise  the  kind  of  aphasia,  as 
these  usually  imply  artificial  distiactions  and  theoretical  con- 
siderations not  fully  justified  by  the  facts.  (Aphemia,  or  ataxic 
aphasia,  loss  of  the  co-ordinating  power  implied  in  forming 
words, — ^writing  being  preserved  ;  amnesia  or  amnesic  aphasia, 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  &c,) 
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The  clinical  fact  most  frequently  associated  with  aphasia  is 
right  hemiplegia  (in  rare  cases  there  is  left  hemiplegia;  in  the 
latter  event  we  should  inquire  if  the  patient  is  left-handed). 
Unilateral  conTulsions  and  other  evidences  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance are  not  uncommon.  The  cerebral  disease  in  aphasia  is, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  due  to  embolism  of  the  left  middle 
cerebral  artery.  The  suddenness  and  extent  of  the  cerebral 
lesion  seem  to  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  occur- 
rence of  this  symptom,  as  well  as  the  actual  portion  destroyed 
(third  anterior  frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side).  When 
aphasia  exists  without  distinct  hemiplegia,  it  may  still  be  clearly 
connected  with  cerebral  disease.  Aphasia  occurs  sometimes  in 
chorea  in  a  marked  manner,  and  much  oftener  in  a  slight  form ; 
such  attacks  of  chorea  usually  present  some  degree  of  paralysis, 
and  of  slight  dementia.  Aphasia  without  any  history  of  para- 
lysis of  any  kind  is  most  commonly  observed  after  severe  ill- 
nesses, after  enteric  fever,  for  example,  in  children ;  it  is  usually 
only  temporary  in  such  cases.  A  certain  number  of  cases  of 
aphasia  occur  without  definite  paralysis,  although  the  presence 
of  cerebral  disease  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  existence  of 
other  symptoms. 

The  power  of  wrUing  is  often  affected  in  paralysis;  the 
importance  of  testing  this  has  already  been  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  aphasia.  This  concerns  the  power  to  form  words 
and  sentences,  but  even  the  mechanical  part  of  the  handwriting 
may  afford  useful  indications.  In  paralysis  agitans,  in  general 
paral3r8is,  and  in  the  forms  of  locomotor  ataxy  affecting  the 
arms,  the  unsteadiness  is  shown  in  the  writing,  and  even  when 
one  cannot  observe  this  distinctly,  there  Is  sometimes  dear  proof 
of  a  departure  from  the  usual  character  of  the  writing.  This 
affection  of  the  writing  varies  considerably  at  different  times, 
and  is  apt  to  be  made  worse  by  having  the  attention  of  on- 
lookers directed  to  the  writer.  When  there  is  ansesthesia  of  the 
fingers,  or  paral3r8is  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  thumb,  the 
writing  is  also  apt  to  be  affected. 

Different  from  all  these  is  the  pectdiar  spasm  which  seises 
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the  fingers  in  '*  writer's  cramp" ;  when  the  patient  begins  to  use 
the  pen^  the  movements  soon  get  to  be  beyond  control,  and  the 
pen  cannot  even  be  held.  In  less  severe  forms  the  spasm  only 
appears  after  a  certain  amount  of  writing  has  been  done,  and 
the  diffiarence  in  the  character  of  the  writing  at  the  end  from 
the  beginning  can  be  readily  noticed.  When  there  is  any  form 
of  affection  of  the  writing  it  Is  well  to  preserve  specimens,  con- 
taining the  date,  for  comparison  subsequently. 

Paralysis  of  thb  Bladder  and  Kectum  is  an  important 
iact  in  cases  of  parapl^ia,  and  always  constitutes  a  grave  com- 
plication. This  paralysis  may  show  itself  either  by  want  of 
power  in  retaining  the  excretions  till  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurs  (incontinence,  paralysis  of  sphincters),  or  in  a  want  of 
power  in  expelling  the  contents  (constipation,  retention  of  urine). 
It  does  not  occur  in  hysterical  parapl^a  in  a  persistent  form, 
although  occasional  retention  of  urine  is  often  present  in  hysterical 
subjects.  This  form  of  paralysis  is,  likewise,  almost  unknown 
in  infantile  paralysis.  But  before  considering  paralysis,  properly 
so  called,  reference  may  be  made  to  conditions  which  simulate 
pandysis  of  these  parts.  The  presence  of  coma  or  unconscious- 
ness, from  any  cause,  often  leads  to  untimely  intestinal  and 
urinary  evacuations,  quite  apart  from  any  other  defect.  Similar 
causes  may  lead  to  retention  of  the  urine ;  this  is,  perhaps, 
commoner  in  the  unconsciousness  found  in  serious  febrile  de- 
rangements, and  in  nervous  lesions  giving  rise  to  paralysis  of 
the  nervous  centres.  Betention  of  urine  is  common  in  con- 
nection with  injury  of  the  parts,  and  after  operations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  organs  (severe  or  instrumental  labour, 
operations  for  piles  &c,y  may  be  named  amongst  these).  Such 
retention  may  indeed  be  due  to  an  inhibitory  form  of  paralysis. 
Eetention  of  the  urine  in  connection  with  stricture  or  enlarged 
prostate,  although  no  doubt  partly  due  to  nervous  spasm,  really 
arises  from  distinct  mechanical  impediments.  Dribbling  away 
of  the  urine  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  bladder,  such  as  cystitis, 
arising  from  calculus  or  other  causes ;  it  may  also  result  from 
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the  organ  having  been  habitually,  or  on  some  special  occasion, 
over-distended  so  as  to  injure  the  muscular  structures.  In- 
voluntary evacuation  of  faeces,  apart  from  injury  of  the  parts, 
may  also  result  from  great  fluidity  and  frequency  of  the  motions, 
from  profound  debility  of  the  patient,  or  from  ansesthesia  of  the 
anal  aperture,  so  that  due  warning  is  not  transmitted.  Such 
motions  occur  also  in  idiotic  persons.  A  form  of  local  paralysis 
of  the  rectum,  leading  to  retention  of  fiaeces,  is  found  in  cases  of 
constipation  where  the  bowel  has  been  habitually  or  enoimously 
distended.  The  condition  of  irritability  or  spasm  of  the  organs 
may  lead  to  discharge  of  the  contents  beyond  the  patient's  control 
Dysentery,  and  other  diseases  characterised  by  tenesmus,  cys- 
titis, calculous  disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidney,  &c.,  may 
act  in  this  way,  apart  from  any  paralysis.  (See  Disorders  of 
defflBcation  and  urination.  Chapters  zi.  and  ziii) 

Spasmodic  discharge  of  the  urine,  however,  also  occurs  in 
spinal  paralysis, — ^the  bladder  contracting  on  its  contents  with 
great  force,  and  without  much  warning,  and  the  patient  being 
quite  unable  to  restrain  or  delay  the  process.  A  somewhat 
similar  suddenness  and  violence  of  contraction  may  also  occur 
in  the  bowel,  by  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  '^  taken  short," 
as  he  says.  Irregular  action  in  this  way  sometimes  occurs  in 
locomotor  ataxy  as  part,  apparently,  of  the  general  incoordin- 
ation. 

Wetting  the  bed  in  the  early  hours  of  night  is  often  complained 
of  in  the  case  of  children  (Enuresis,  Nycturia).  This  seems  also 
to  be  usuaUy  due  to  some  form  of  spasmodic  action,  as  it  tends 
to  occur  soon  after  going  to  sleep,  and  long  before  the  bladder 
can  be  much  distended ;  indeed  it  often  only  occurs  during  the 
early  hours  of  sleep,  and  not  at  all  later  on,  although  there  is 
then  much  more  distension ;  during  the  day  there  is  no  urinary 
trouble  in  such  cases.  This  ailment  usually  persists  in  the 
children  affected  for  a  considerable  time,  and  seems  due  to  some 
nervous  defect  Wetting  the  bed  occurs  also  in  chorea.  It 
sometimes  affords  an  early  indication  of  the  occurrence  of 
epileptic  fits  happening  during  the  night    After  enteric  fever, 
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ijid  perhaps  some  other  acate  illnesses,  this  defect  is  occa- 
rionallj  noticed  as  a  passing  fact,  in  cases  where  there  had 
been  no  trouble  with  the  bladder  during  the  height  of  the 
fever.  It  occurs  especially  in  little  girls,  and  seems  part  of 
the  general  weakness,  both  mental  and  physical,  often  found 
after  this  fever. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  show  itself  by  retention,  or  by 
incontinence,  or  by  spasmodic  dischai^  of  tirine,  in  the  same 
case :  beginning  as  retention,  incontinence  may  follow ;  or 
beginning  with  an  inegular  spasmodic  action  of  the  bladder, 
retention  or  incontinence  may  supervene. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  found  in  many  cases  of  hemiplegia 
daring  its  early  stage,  but  it  usually  passes  away  as  the  patient 
partiaUy  recovers.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  permanent,  and 
this  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  bladder  has  been  neglected 
and  allowed  to  be  over-distended  during  the  period  of  uncon- 
aciouanees.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  very  common  as  part  of 
the  paralysis  due  to  spinal  lesions  in  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar 
regions,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  more  apt  to  be  permanent.  In 
whatever  way  the  urinary  affection  begins,  it  tends  to  the  foim 
diaracterised  by  incontinence,  and  disease  of  the  bladder  itself 
(<7Stitis)  is  also  often  present,  produced  partly,  perhaps,  by  dis- 
tension or  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  favoured  by  the 
alkaline  urine  often  secreted  in  spinal  paralysis. 

A  reflex  paraplegia,  originating  from  disease  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  is  alleged  to  occur  sometimes,  and  in  any  case 
we  should  try  to  ascertain  the  exact  sequence  of  events ;  serious 
disease  of  the  bladder  occurring  distinctly  before  the  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  points  in  this  direction,  but  an  incipient  paralysis 
may  manifest  itself  by  urinary  disturbance  as  an  early  symptom: 
aometimes,  indeed,  an  affection  of  the  bladder  remains  the  only 
evidence  of  paralysis  for  a  long  time. 

Ptoalysis  of  the  bowels  usually  manifests  itself  chiefly  as  a 
more  or  less  obstinate  constipation ;  this  can  usually  be  overcome 
by  medicines,  but  occasionally  it  is  so  extreme  as  to  suggest 
some  aerions  obstruction,  especially  when  from  any  cause  vomit 
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ing  supervenes.     The  paralysis  may  also  affect  the  sphincters  as 
already  mentioned. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  Paralysis  in  the  yarioos 
forms  in  which  it  appears  has  been  alluded  to  occasionally  in 
connection  with  special  symptoms :  the  subject  is  so  complex 
that  reference  must  be  made  to  the  text  books  under  such 
headings  as  Hemiplegia,  Paraplegia,  Diseases  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  &c. 

Hemiplegia  almost  invariably  implies  a  cerebral  lesion ;  a  few 
cases  of  spinal  hemiplegia,  however,  have  been  recorded.  When 
the  face  is  involved  in  the  hemiplegia,  the  diagnosis  of  some 
cerebral  lesion  may  be  made  with  confidence,  and  the  lesion  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  bniin  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
limbs  are  paralysed.  The  causes  of  the  lesion  must  be  searched 
for:  we  examine  the  state  of  the  arteries  for  indications  of 
rigidity,  of  the  cornea  for  appearances  of  the  arcus  senilis,  and 
of  the  heart  for  evidence  of  hypertrophy.  When  these  exist  in 
a  hemiplegic  patient  not  very  much  advanced  in  years,  they 
strongly  suggest  a  hsemorrhagic  lesion,  and  if  the  paralysis  has 
been  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fit  of  unconsciousness, 
with  lividity  and  stertor,  this  may  almost  be  regarded  as  certain. 
These  remarks  apply  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  kidney  or  not;  but  the  existence  of  such  disease 
renders  a  hsemorrhagic  lesion  in  such  a  case  even  more  probable. 
When  there  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  (with  or  without 
evidence  of  hypertrophy),  we  must  keep  in  view  the  possibiHty 
of  embolism :  such  attacks  are  usually  sudden,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  attended  with  unconsciousness:  embolism  is,  on  the 
whole,  commoner  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery  of  the  left  side 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  brain,  and  this  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  aphasia. 

The  cerebral  lesion  in  hemiplegia  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
softening ;  this  may  be  a  consequence  of  embolism,  but  may  also 
arise  from  other  forms  of  disease  in  the  vessels  (atheroma,  throm- 
bosis).    Syphilitic  lesions  sometimes  give  warning  of  their 
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presence,  before  the  development  of  hemiplegia,  by  affections  of 
single  cranial  nerves  (third,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  particular) ; 
these  are  sometimes  recovered  from,  other  nei'ves  again  becoming 
involved ;  syphilitic  lesions  often  determine  convulsions,  occur- 
ring sometimes  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the  paralysis, 
sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after  it.  Occasionally  hemi- 
plegia and  paraplegia  exist  in  the  same  subject  from  syphilitic 
lesions  affecting  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  indications 
of  a  multiple  nervous  lesion — one  not  easily  explained  by  the 
simple  growth  of  a  tumour  or  the  mere  extension  of  the  diseased 
condition — should  always  suggest  syphilis.  The  existence  of 
syphilitic  nodes,  iritis,  retinitis,  <&c.,  must  be  inquired  for,  and 
the  history  of  primary  sores  can  sometimes  be  obtained  in  clearly 
i^hilitic  cases,  although  thei*e  may  have  been  no  appearance  of 
secondary  symptoms ;  in  nervous  cases  the  date  of  such  infec- 
tion is  often  very  remote.  Tumour  often  causes  paralysis  of 
spedhl  cranial  nerves  before  hemiplegia  api)ears,  or  quite  apart 
from  it;  in  these  cases  the  ophthalmoscopic  appeai*ances  are 
specially  important;  the  comparative  frequency  of  chronic 
taberde  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  must  be  remembered  in 
the  case  of  children.  Cerebral  abscess  may  produce  variable 
states  of  coma,  and  a  shifting  paralysis  of  various  cranial  nerves ; 
it  is  fi^quently  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  shiverings,  and 
sometimes  special  sources  of  purulent  infection  can  be  found 
(sapporation  of  the  tympanum,  from  disease  of  the  bones,  from 
scarlatinal  sore  throat,  <S:c.).  Tumour  and  cerebral  abscess  are 
both  apt  to  give  rise  to  convulsions  as  well  as  to  hemiplegia. 
Hemiplegia  occasionally  complicates  pregnancy,  passing  away,  it 
may  be,  soon  after  delivery :  the  urine  is  almost  always  albu- 
minous in  such  cases,  but  their  pathology  still  remains  obscure. 

Dtphtheritie  Paralysis. — Paralysis  of  various  kinds,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  palate,  arms,  and  legs,  and  of  the  accommodation 
of  the  eye,  occurs  sometimes  as  a  sequela  of  diphtheria.  It  may 
be  associated  with  ansesthesia.  It  seems  to  depend  on  a  general 
poison  rather  than  on  serious  nervous  lesions. 

Paraplegia  m&j  always  be  i*egarded  as  due  to  disease  of  the 
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spinal  coi^  or  its  membranes  :  even  in  the  case  of  '*  reflex  para- 
lysis," as  it  is  called,  from  irritation  of  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
there  is  probably  always  some  lesion  of  the  cord.  In  hysterical 
paralysis,  however,  which  oflen  assumes  the  jiaraplegic  form,  we 
cannot  speak  so  definitely,  and  in  some  varieties  of  it^  where  it 
passes  away  rapidly  and  completely,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that 
no  serious  lesion  exists.  When  the  paraplegic  patient  complains 
of  great  pain  in  the  limbs,  as  well  as  in  the  back,  we  suspect  the 
membiunes  to  be  afiected  (spinal  meningitis,  whether  primary  or 
secondary) :  when  reflex  action  is  abolished  and  faradic  con- 
tractility is  rapidly  lost,  we  infer  destruction  of  some  part  of  the 
cord  itself,  or  of  the  cells  in  the  anterior  comua,  or  of  the  motor 
roots ;  when  reflex  actions  are  greatly  exaggerated,  we  infer  the 
existence  of  a  limited  lesion  in  some  part  of  the  cord  (see  p.  168). 
As  to  etiology,  we  must  inquire  for  any  history  of  strain  as 
well  as  of  more  obvious  injuries  to  the  column ;  such  accidents 
often  set  up,  in  course  of  time,  meningitis,  or  disease  of  the  cord 
itself.  Caries  of  the  vertebr»  is  a  common  cause  of  paraplegia. 
This  may  not  always  manifest  itself  by  distortion  of  the  spine^ 
even  in  cases  which  have  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  psoas 
abscess.  The  influence  of  sexual  excesses,  in  married  life  as  well 
as  otherwise,  accounts  for  various  forms  of  paraplegia  proper,  as 
well  as  locomotor  ataxy.  Sexual  desire  may  be  either  dimin- 
ished or  increased  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord  (compare 
chapter  xiv.) ;  impotence,  like  want  of  control  over  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  is  a  common  result  of  paralytic  affections. 
Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  cord  must  be  judged  of  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  the  brain. 

Infantile  Pandysia  is  no  doubt  essentially  a  spinal  paralysis^ . 
the  lesion,  however,  involves  the  anterior  comua  alone  or  chiefly ; 
this  localisation  accounts  for  the  affection  being  almost  invariably 
purely  motor  in  character,  for  the  great  trophic  changes,  and  for . 
the  limitation  of  the  paralysis  in  many  of  the  cases  to  one  l^ . 
only  or  one  arm.     Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  two  or  more  limbs, 
or  even  the  whole  four  limbs,  may  be  attacked  during  the  early 
period,  the  illness  being  characterised  by  pain  and  febrile  dia- 
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tarbanoe;  bat  the  paralysis  becomes,  as  a  rule,  more  limited  and 
frequently  settles  down  to  one  limb,  or  to  one  group  of  muscles. 
The  mpid  loss  of  the  faradic  contractility  of  the  muscles,  and 
their  response  to  weak  currents  from  a  constant  battery  for  a 
considerable  time,  are  points  of  diagnostic  value.  An  essentially 
similar  form  of  paralysis  occurs  sometimes,  but  only  rarely,  in 
the  adult  from  a  similar  lesion  (Amyotrophic  paralysis). 

In  Wasting  Pctlsy  the  muscles  may  be  and  usually  are  affected 
bilaterally,  but  one  side  is  often  in  advance  of  the  other :  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb  and  hand,  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
deltoids  are  amongst  those  most  frequently  affected  in  the  early 
stage,  but  nearly  every  group,  including  the  respiratory  series, 
may  ultimately  become  involved.  The  muscles  usually  respond 
to  faradic  electricity  pretty  well,  considering  their  loss  in  bulk. 

Paralyns  ofUie  Extensors  of  the  forearms,  and  more  rarely 
of  the  legs,  is  frequently  found  in  lead  poisoning,  the  other 
mnacles   being  intact,   and  sensation   unaffected.      Traumatic 
paralysis  from  injury  to  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  may  simulate 
this ;  the  history  leaves  no  doubt  in  such  cases ;  but  in  those 
forms  supposed  to  be  due  to  lying  on  the  arm  or  to  exposure  to 
oold  (so-called  rheumatic),  there  may  be,  in  patients  exposed  to 
lead,  a  certain  difficulty.    The  immunity  of  the  supinator  longua 
in  lead   paralysis  is  important :  it  is  tested  by  getting  the 
patient  to  put  his  forearm  in  a  position  of  half-flexion  and  half- 
pitmation,  and  while  he  tries  to  retain  it  in  this  attitude,  the 
.observer  proceeds  to  extend  it ;  if  the  supinator  longus  be  active 
it  can  be  seen  resisting  this  extension  (Duchenne).     The  diminu- 
tion or  abolition  of  the  faradic  contractility  of  the  muscles  in 
lead  paralysis  is  an  important  fact,  as  it  is  almost  always  pre- ' 
served  in  rheumatic  affections  of  recent  origin.     The  presence 
of  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  the  history  of  colic,  and  the  occupa- 
tion or  surroundings  of  the  patient  are  points  to  be  scrutinised. 
In  unsteadiness  in  toaUnng  we  must  subject  the  patients  to  the 
teats  enumerated  in  the  section  on  this  subject  (see  pp.  168-171), 
and  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  their  power  of  speaking  dis- 
tinctly, to  the  presence  of  any  of  the  delusions  characteristic  of 
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general  paralysis,  and  to  any  history  of  insanity  in  the  fiBimily. 
(See  Chapter  viiL) 

Affections  of  speech,  deglutition,  &c.,  are  specially  dealt  with 
in  the  sections  on  aphasia,  and  paralysis  of  the  ninth  nerve. 
(See  pp.  171-174  and  160).  For  paralysis  of  the  fisunal  and 
ocular  muscles,  see  pp.  157-159  and  120-126. 

NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia,  pain  in  a  nerve,  requires  to  be  considered  as  to 
the  exact  nerves  or  branches  concerned ;  the  whole  of  a  plexus 
of  nerves,  the  brachial  or  sacral  especially,  may  be  involved. 
The  point  of  chief  importance  in  considering  neuralgia  is  to  see 
to  avoid  labelling  a  pain  as  neuralgic  when  there  is  some  other 
very  definite  disease  merely  involving  the  nerve  in  a  secondary 
manner.  In  neuralgia  there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  or  no  fever ; 
the  pain  follows  the  coui'se  of  certain  nerves  in  a  definite  man- 
ner ;  it  is  usually,  if  not  always,  distinctly  intermittent^  disap- 
pearing completely  at  times;  there  are  often  special  tender 
spots  corresponding  to  the  points  where  the  nerve  is  superficial 
or  jmsses  through  openings  in  the  bones  or  fascia ;  there  is  no 
inflammation,  tumour,  or  other  disease  present  to  account  for 
the  pain ;  and  further,  cei*tain  nerves  have  a  special  predisposi- 
tion to  such  painful  affections.  The  fifth  nerve,  the  sciatic 
nerve,  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  the  brachial,  lumbar,  and 
sacral  plexuses  are  those  commonly  involved.  Although  the 
absence  of  any  obvious  cause  for  the  pain  is  an  important  dia- 
gnostic point,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  true  neuralgia  may  be  set 
up  by  the  irritation,  for  example,  of  a  decaying  tooth,  of  a 
wounded  nerve,  of  prolonged  pressure,  of  an  irritating  scar,  &c 
Apart  from  these,  which  may  set  up  what  seems  to  be  a  true 
neuralgia,  we  may  have  pains  of  a  reflex  character ;  in  cases  of 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  ureter,  uterus,  &c.,  we  often 
have  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  which  disappear  when  the 
irritation  passes  off.  The  pain  caused  by  a  neuroma  or  a 
neuritis  may  here  be  mentioned  ;  there  is  usually  very  marked 
local  tenderness  in  such  cases. 
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In  addition  to  local  causes,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  general 
oondition,  as  this  is  very  important  in  neuralgia.  Ansemia 
in  particular  is  very  often  responsible  for  this  affection,  and 
yarious  debilitating  agencies  likewise  lead  up  to  it  Ague  is 
nid  to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  supraorbital  neuralgia.  The 
hysterical  tendency  frequently  manifests  itself  as  a  neuralgia  in 
various  parts,  sometimes  of  a  fixed,  sometimes  of  a  shifting 
character.  Rheimiatism  may  affect  the  trunk  or  the  sheath  of  a 
nenre,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  rheumatic  neuralgia.  Syphilis  may 
operate  in  a  sunilar  way,  or  it  may  simulate  neuralgia  from  the 
effects  of  syphilitic  tumours  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Sciatica 
is  sometimes  seen  in  the  course  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism. 

The  greatest  care  is  required  in  the  diagnosis  of  neuralgia,  as 
numerous  blunders  are  committed  in  ascribing  pains  to  neuralgia 
and  rheumatism  which  are  of  quite  a  different  character, 
liumbago,  especially  in  its  slighter  forms,  must  be  accepted  as 
merely  a  provisional  diagnosis  till  the  kidneys,  the  urine,  and 
perhaps  the  uterus  have  been  examined.  Pains  in  the  front 
of  the  thigh  or  along  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  neuralgic  pains  in 
the  arms  and  legs,  generally,  may  really  be  due  to  serious  disease 
of  the  spinal  column,  the  cord,  or  its  membranes,  or  to  abscess^ 
aneurism,  and  malignant  tumours  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax ; 
intercostal  neuralgia  can  seldom  be  safely  affirmed  without  a 
careful  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  even  an  apparent 
neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  prove  to  be  due  to  cerebral 
tumour  or  incipient  meningitis.  The  influence  of  neiutdgia  on 
the  bloodvessels  and  nutrition  is  sometimes  apparent  in  the 
congested  state  of  the  afiected  part,  in  lachrymation  and  discharge 
from  the  nose,  and  in  the  change  of  colour  produced  in  the  hair 
near  the  afiected  part. 

For  some  points  in  connection  with  paralysis  and  neuralgia, 
see  p.  164 ;  of  anaesthesia  and  neuralgia,  see  pp.  143, 154,  163. 

PITS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

The  nature  of  the  seizures  commonly  called  "  Fits  "  vaiies  so 
much,  and  their  character  is  often  so  obscure,  especially  to  the 
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inexperienced,  that  a  Bomewhat  more  general  Tiew  of  such 
attacks  will  be  given  here  than  is  usual  in  systematic  descrip- 
tions. This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  student  has  frequently 
to  discover  from  the  descriptions  given  by  the  patient^  or  his 
friends,  the  true  nature  of  a  so-called  "  fit "  before  he  can  esti- 
mate its  significance  in  the  previous  history. 

We  have  then  to  remember,  amongst  the  possibilities — ^Fainting 
fits ;  fits  of  dyspnoea,  associated,  perhaps,  with  angina  pectoris, 
or  other  forms  of  cardiac  anguish  and  thoracic  pain  (see 
Dyspnoea,  Chapter  ix.)  ;  fits  with  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
face  or  limbs,  general,  unilateral,  or  local,  with  or  without  uncon- 
sciousness ;  fits  associated  with  paralysis,  especially  hemiplegia, 
with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness ;  fits  with  lividity  of  the 
face,  unconsciousness,  and  stertorous  breathing ;  fits  with  simple 
•unconsciousness,  without  paral3r8i8  or  convulsion ;  fits  without 
absolute  loss  of  consciousness,  but  with  agitation,  screaming, 
crying,  sobbing,  laughing,  and  occasionally  with  an  approach 
to  convulsions  or  to  coma;  fits  with  plastic  rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  which  are  retained  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
placed,  usually  associated  with  some  alteration  of  the  conscious- 
cess;  fits  with  tonic  spasm  of  the  jaw,  or  of  the  musdea 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs;  fits  with  inversion  of  the  hands 
and  feet  as  a  principal  part  of  a  transient  convulsum,  or 
persisting  in  a  comparatively  uncomplicated  manner  for 
hours  or  days.  In  addition  to  these,  attacks  of  giddiness, 
of  speechlessness,  of  cramp  in  the  legs,  of  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tion or  "crowing,"  and  many  others,  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  "fits,"  but  are  usually  qualified  as  to  their  nature  bj 
the  patients  themselves.  Some  of  these  need  only  be  named, 
as  their  nature  becomes  apparent  when  a  little  attention  ifi 
directed  to  them,  either  by  questioning  or  observation.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  chiefly  demand  attention  because  of  ^eir 
occurrence  imder  peculiar  ciixsumstances,  simulating  those  fits  of 
a  nervous  nature  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here. 
Thus  a  severe  attack  of  thoracic  pain  or  cardiac  anguish  may 
lead  to  much  tossing  about,  with  inability  to  speak,  and  may 
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nltimaielj  induce  fainting  and  unconsciousness,  so  that  we  may 
be  led  to  think  of  some  convulsive  disorder  from  cerebral 


'With  r^;ard  to  fainting  JitA,  we  inquire  as  to  the  presence  of 
KDj  of  the  common  causes  which  induce  such  attacks,  nervous 
shocks,  arising  from  fear,  grief,  excitement,  or  pain;  tlie  sight  of 
blood,  the  loss  of  blood,  the  want  of  food  and  rest,  especially  with 
prolonged  anxiety;  exposure  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  crowded 
rooms;  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  &c.  Certain  persons,  more- 
over, are  known  to  be  much  more  prone  to  faint  than  others. 
In  fainting  fits  the  patient  has  usually  some  warning  of  the 
attack,  and  the  ob«erven,  may  notice  a  pi^liminary  paUor,  or 
sighing,  or  yawning ;  even  when  these  are  not  present  in  a  pro- 
noonoed  form,  the  patient  has  often  a  sense  of  swimming,  or  of 
£untness,  Ac.,  so  that  in  the  event  of  his  falling  he  is  to  some 
extent  saved  by  those  instinctive  movements  of  self-preservation 
which  partial  consciousness  permits ;  the  element  of  suddenness 
often  serves  to  indicate  the  epileptic  fit,  even  when  it  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  otherwise  liable  to  misinterpretation.  The 
combination  of  hysterical  tendencies  in  their  less  pronounced 
forms,  with  fainting  fits  or  swoons,  may  give  rise  to  considerable 
confusion.  In  a  simple  fainting  fit  the  pulse  is  feeble,  the 
re^iration  quiet,  and  consciousness  abolished,  but  not  usually 
so  absolutely  as  in  cases  of  coma.  No  twitcMngs  occur  except, 
perhaps,  as  the  patient  wakes  up,  and  no  paralysis  precedes  or 
follows  the  fit. 

Centndnan  Jits  are  usually  obvious  enough,  and  can  scarcely 
escape  recognition  when  the  whole  phenomena  are  before  us ; 
the  difficulties  arise  from  our  sometimes  only  seeing  the  liatter 
part  of  an  attack,  or  from  the  convulsive  part  being  so  slight  as 
not  to  attract  attention.  In  epilepsy,  which  furnishes  the  type 
of  such  fits,  we  have  usually  a  premonitory  sensation,  vision, 
or  internal  feeling  of  some  kind  (aura) ;  a  sudden  pallor  of 
the  face ;  a  scream  ;  complete  unconsciousness ;  a  sudden  fall, 
so  that  the  patient  often  hurts  himself;  a  series  of  convi;dsive 
movements,  affecting  the  eyes,  face,  head,  neck,  trunk;  and 
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limbs  in  the  general  convulsion;  sometimes  the  oonyulsion  is 
unilateral,  either  throughout  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
sometimes  the  convulsion  is  limited  to  a  single  limb^  or  to  the 
fi(udal  muscles  on  one  side ;  when  the  convulsion  is  severe  and 
general,  the  face  becomes  blue  from  the  respiratory  muscles 
being  involved;  the  patient  frequently  foams  at  the  mouth, 
and  the  froth  is  often  bloody  from  the  tongue  having  been 
bitten  in  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  tongue  and  jaws ; 
the  convulsion  consists  of  a  series  of  rapid  muscular  contractions 
(clonic),  although  certain  groups  of  muscles  may  remain  for  a 
time  firmly  contracted  and  rigid  (tonic) ;  the  whole  body  may 
be  wriggled  about  in  the  violence  of  the  convulsion.  After  a 
few  minutes,  in  ordinary  epileptic  attacks,  the  convulsions  cease, 
the  lividity  begins  to  disappear,  a  period  of  deep  unconscious- 
ness with  stertorous  breathing  supervenes,  and  this  merges 
gradually  into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  may  be  prolonged  for  some 
time  even  after  a  short  interval  of  restored  consciousness. 
After  the  fit  the  patient  seems  well,  although  perhaps  complain- 
ing of  a  headache,  and  of  a  feeling  of  confusion.  There  is  no 
paralysis,  or  if  there  be  hemiplegia  it  is  usually  very  slight  and 
quite  transient  (epileptic  hemiplegia).  After  the  fit  there  is 
sometimes  gpreat  excitement,  and  very  erratic  conduct  with  or 
without  violence,  and  there  may  bo  the  execution  of  elaborate 
automatic  actions  simulating  a  deliberate  purpose,  although 
quite  apart  from  the  controlling  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
Such  are  the  features  of  the  typical  epileptic  fit  (grand  mal)  ; 
when  convulsive  attacks,  from  any  cause,  approximate  to  this 
type  they  are  called  "  epileptiform  '* ;  but  nearly  every  one  of 
the  individual  features  enumerated  may  be  absent,  or  at  least 
so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  In  particular,  there  may  be  no 
obvious  convulsions,  a  sudden  pallor  and  loss  of  consciousness 
being  all  (petit  mal).  Allied  to  this  are  the  so-called  "  inward 
fits  "  of  infants,  in  which  we  have  turning  up  of  the  eyes,  with 
apparent  unconsciousness,  and  a  momentary  rigidity  in  certain 
cases.  There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  preservation  of 
consciousness,  along  with  unilateral  or  localised  convulsions; 
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farther,  tlie  oonTulsive  part  of  the  attack  may  be  over  before 
the  patient  comes  under  notice,  so  that  the  condition  observed 
resembles  simple  coma,  especially  if  there  be  no  evidence  of 
struggling,  disordered  bed-clothes,  wetting  of  the  bed,  bloody 
foam,  ^.  The  existence  of  injury  from  a  fall  occurring  in 
connection  with  a  fit  rather  favours  the  idea  of  an  epileptic 
attack  or  convulsion  fit  of  some  kind,  as  unconsciousness  is 
seldom  so  suddenly  lost  in  other  fits  as  to  prevent  some  effort 
at  preservation.  In  apoplectic  attacks  convulsions  occasionally 
supervene,  and  in  hysteria  the  discrimination  of  it  from  epilepsy 
is  sometimes  impossible;  indeed  a  complex  condition  of  hystero- 
epilepsy  is  recognised  by  some  (notably  of  late  by  Charcot). 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  various  featui*es  refeired  to  as 
characterising  a  typical  attack  must  be  noted.  If  possible,  we 
should  notice  or  ascertain  how  the  convulsion  begins,  whether 
with  rotation  of  the  head  to  the  shoulder  and  conjugate  devia> 
iion  of  the  eyes,  with  nystagmus,  with  twitchings  of  the  lips, 
or  with  convulsion  of  the  fingers,  feet,  &c.  Occasionally  the 
convulsion  is  limited  to  one  side,  or  even  to  one  part ;  in  such 
cases  we  must  make  sure  which  side  is  afiected,  and  if  conscious- 
ness be  not  lost  we  may  learn  from  the  patient  something  of  his 
sensations  in  the  afiected  part,  where  they  began  and  how  they 
extended.  In  cases  with  unilateral  convulsions  we  must  try  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  ]>aralysis  of  the  afiected  side  before 
the  fits,  or  whether  it  appeared  after  the  convulsion,  whether 
it  was  transient  or  whether  it  persisted  for  some  time.  When 
unconsciousness  is  not  present  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  fit,  it 
is  important  to  discover  the  time  at  which  it  appeared,  especially 
in  connection  with  advancing  convulsions  or  sensations  spreading 
up  the  limbs.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  consciousness  in  a  fit ;  we  must  trust  to  the  appearance 
of  intelligence  of  the  patient  when  we  speak  to  him,  and  to  his 
power  of  afterwards  describing  what  happened  during  the  fit, 
who  assisted  him,  &c. 

If  the  fits  recur,  we  should  estimate  not  only  their  duration 
but  also  the  length  of  the  intervals ;  we  should  likewise  notice 
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whether  the  muscles  become  quite  relaxed  during  the  intermis- 
sions, or  whether  there  remains  some  tonic  spasm;  any  appear- 
ance of  an  exciting  cause  must  be  noted  in  these  recurrences. 

In  connection  with  such  convulsion  fits  we  must  ascertain 
whether  the  patient  has  had  any  attacks  before,  and  at  what 
age  they  began ;  epilepsy  in  its  ordinaiy  form  usually  manifests 
itself  in  childhood,  or  appears  about  puberty.     Any  history  or 
evidence  of  cerebral  disease  must  likewise  be  searched  for ;  par- 
ticularly chronic  hydrocephalus,  cerebral  tumours,  abscesses,  &c 
In  children  we  must  remember  that  various  forms  of  apparently 
slight  irritation  may  cause  convulsions;  disorders  of  the  stomach 
from  improper  food,  and  diarrhoea  are  frequent  causes  of  convul- 
sions.   In  the  atrophic  and  antemic  condition  resulting  from  these 
or  similar  causes,  we  may  have  convulsions  and  other  symptoms 
simulating  to  some  extent  the  course  of  meningitis ;  but  the 
history,  the  dian-hoea  and  the  collapsed  fontanelle  serve  to  guide 
the  diagnosis  of  this  spurious  hydrocephalus  (hydrencephaloid). 
The  irritation  of  the  gums  and  mouth  during  the  period  of 
dentition,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  and  in- 
deed anything  which  is  apt  to  produce  pain  and  feverishness, 
may  give  rise,  in  predisposed  subjects,  to  general  convulsiona 
Children  with  rickets  and  laryngismus  stridulus  are  frequently 
subject  to  general  convulsiona     Acute  illnesses  (fevers,  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs,  and  meningitis)  sometimes  begin,  especi- 
ally in  children,  with  a  fit  of  this  kind,  and  whooping  cough  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  thus  complicated  in  its  course ;  in  hydro- 
cephalus  acutus,  convulsions   commonly   supervene    at    some 
stage  of  the  illnes&     In  the  course  of  scarlatina,  convulsionB 
may  be  due  to  the  supervention  of  renal  disease.      Various 
poisons   are   well   known   to   give   rise   to  convulsions.      In 
adults,   when    there  is  no    history  of   tyjncal    epilepsy,   we 
must  consider  whether  tiie  fits  may  be  due  to  intemperance 
and  chronic  alcoholism,  or  to  syphilis  or  to  Bright's  diseasa 
A  sudden  outburst  of  convulsions  may  be  the  form  in  whidi 
patients  so  affected  may  first  be  laid  aside.     Other  forms  of 
•cerebral  tumour,  as  well  as  the  syphilitic,  ii^Jy  howev^  dd- 
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dare  themaelves  in  this  way.  Henal  disease  may  likewise 
sarpriae  a  patient  thus  who  has  scarcely  ever  regarded  himself 
as  ill ;  bat  usually  there  has  been  some  history  of  dropsy,  of 
recent  scarhitina,  or  some  indication  of  serious  disease.  The 
urinaij  examination  is  important  in  such  cases;  but  we  must 
remember  that  convulsion  fits,  from  any  cause,  are  often  associ- 
ated with  temporary  albuminuria;  the  microscopic  examination, 
bj  revealing  fatty  casts  and  epithelium,  may  here  guide  us  in 
recogniaing  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis,  certain  forms  of  apoplexy, 
and  senile  degenerative  changes  in  the  brain,  sometimes  reveal 
themselves  by  convulsions. 

In  women  during  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state  we  are 
apt  to  have  convulsions,  depending  apparently  on  irritation,  from 
distension  or  otherwise,  of  the  uterus,  and  on  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  with  all  that  this  signifies.  Other  forms 
of  irritation  propagated  from  the  sexual  oi-gans  may  likewise 
be  mentioned,  as  causing  convulsions;  and  in  particular  the 
premature  or  unnatural  excitement  produced  by  masturbation ; 
ordinary  sexual  intercourse  may  determine  the  occuiTence  of  a 
fit  in  those  predisposed  to  such  attacks. 

U}f$terioal  Fits  assume  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  the 
leading  features,  or  rather  the  commoner  ones,  only  can  be 
notioed.  As  a  rule,  consciousness  is  not  abolished,  although 
there  may  be  changes  in  this  respect,  and  unconsciousness  may 
be  simulated ;  occasionally,  indeed,  consciousness  may  seem  to 
be  really  suppressed.  This  test,  therefore,  although  important 
is  by  no  means  absolute ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  preservation  of 
consciousness  in  unusual  forms  of  epilepsy  must  also  be  remem- 
bered. The  emotional  disturbance  in  hysteria  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature ;  it  is  practically  confined  to  the  female 
sex;  the  rising  of  a  ball  in  the  throat  (globus),  sobbing,  sighing, 
laughing,  crying,  and  even  screaming  are  quite  common.  AJong 
with  these  manifestations  there  may  be  tossing  about  and  great 
agitation,  so  that  the  movements  may  bear  a  superficial  reseni- 
blanoe  to  those  of  epileptic  convulsions,  but  we  can  usually 
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detect  that  they  are  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
will  if  the  patient  is  dealt  with  firmly. 

In  other  cases  the  movements  only  amount  to  a  general 
shaking  of  the  body  or  limbs,  or  to  quivering  of  the  facial 
muscles  when  the  patient  ia  doing  her  best  to  control  herself. 
Swoonings  and  brief  periods  of  simple  unconsciousness  consti- 
tute at  times  the  only  manifestations  of  hysteria. 

The  determining  causes  of  such  seizures  often  supply  import- 
ant information ;  quarrels,  disappointments  in  love,  excitement, 
vexation,  <Sx.,  may  be  named  as  among  the  more  obvious  of 
these.  Disturbance  of  the  sexiuJ  organs  and  functions  (dis- 
ordered menstruation,  amenorrhoea,  change  of  life,  &c.)  are 
likewise  important  In  debility  from  long-oontinued  and  ex- 
hausting diseases  hysterical  tendencies  may  show  themselves 
in  patients  who  had  hitherto  been  able  to  control  such  mani- 
festations, so  that  these  attacks  may  form  one  of  the  features  of 
grave  disease  or  of  impending  death. 

Plastic  Rigidity^  as  found  in  catalepsy,  is  closely  allied  to 
hysterical  fit^ ;  in  a  slight  form  it  may,  indeed,  be  noticed 
occasionally  during  such  seizures.  In  its  most  typical  manifest- 
ations the  limbs  and  also  the  neck  and  trunk  may  be  retained 
even  in  the  most  unnatural  positions  in  which  they  are  placed, 
or  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  when  the  fit  occurs.  The 
arms,  for  example,  may  be  moulded  into  various  attitudes,  and 
retained  in  positions  not  easily  maintained  by  a  muscular  man, 
or  the  head  may  be  bent  back  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  patient  remains  resting  on  the  back  of  her  head  with  the 
body  arched,  as  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  tetanus.  Such  a  fit 
may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  or  there  may  be  a  succession 
of  such  fits,  with  intervals  of  a  natural  condition.  In  grave 
forms  of  such  seizures  the  consciousness  is  obviously  involved, 
but  in  slighter  cases  it  is  preserved.  like  hysteria,  catalepsy 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  female  sex. 

Local  Convulsions  have  already  been  referred  to  as  some- 
times replacing  general  convulsions  in  an  epileptic  fit  ("  Jack- 
sonian  Epilepsy  "),  but  the  spasms  which  affect  the  hands  and 
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feet  of  diildren  mast  be  specially  mentioned  (carpo-pedal  spasms). 
The  hands  and  feet  are  bent  in  and  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
thumbs  are  drawn  across  the  palms.  This  form  of  spasm  is 
ccwnmon  in  infantile  oonTulsions  from  any  cause;  it  sometimes 
pireoedes  general  convulsions,  the  spasm  coming  or  going  fre- 
quently, or  being  preserved  continuously  for  some  time  before 
the  general  attack  comes  on.  In  more  favourable  cases  the 
nervous  affection  may  never  get  any  further  than  this  local 
spsmoL  This  affection  is  often  associated  with  a  swollen 
appearance  of  the  dorsum  of  the  feet  and  hands,  arising  in 
of  protracted  infantile  diarrhoea.  This  spasm  may  like- 
linger  between  successive  attacks  of  general  convulsions, 
or  it  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after  a  single  fit, 
without  any  repetition.  Along  with  this  carpo-pedal  spasm 
there  may  be  some  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Consciousness  is  not  usually  lost 
in  this  condition. 

This  state  is  closely  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  general 
convulsions,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  warning ;  but 
a  leas  serious  form  of  spasm  in  these  situations  is  described 
under  the  name  of  Tetany  ;  the  thumbs  are  the  parts  most  fre- 
quently affected,  but  the  feet  may  also  be  involved ;  in  a  more 
severe  form  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  jaw  may 
become  affected,  but  the  iigidity  does  not  begin  in  this  last 
named  situation  as  in  tetanus.  The  contraction  is  not  usually 
very  painful,  but  pain  may  be  caused  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
overcome  the  spasm.  It  usually  varies  in  intensity  from  time 
to  time,  even  when  a  degree  of  it  remains  persistently  for  days. 
It  has  a  special  tendency  to  recur  after  intervals  of  apparently 
peifect  recovery.  AJthough  commonest  in  children  it  affects 
adults  occasionally,  especially  women  daring  lactation;  its 
frequency  appears  to  be  related  to  climatic  influences,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  rheumatism. 

Spasms  or  Cramps  in  the  legs  are  common  in  many  persons ; 
they  often  occur  suddenly  during  the  night,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  but  their  frequent  dependence  on  gastric  disorders,  acidity, 
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Jec.,  is  quite  certain.  Such  cramps  are  very  painful  while  they 
last.  A  more  general  form  of  the  same  thing  sometimes  pre- 
sents a  resemblance  to  ''Tetany"  as  just  described.  In  addition 
to  gastric  disorder,  we  must  mention  diarrhoea  and  cholera  as 
giving  rise  to  painful  cramps;  they  are  also  common  in  connec- 
tion with  childbirth.  Spasms  in  the  limbs  also  occur  as  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  cerebral  and  spinal  disease  (see 
p.  166). 

Local  Spasms  in  the  region  of  £/m  face  and  neck  likewise 
demand  attention.  Such  spasms  may  be  tonic — the  contraction 
of  the  muscle  being  steady  and  sustained— or  they  may  be 
clonic  and  twitching  in  character.  Some  tonic  contraction  of 
certain  facial  muscles  is  found  at  times  in  connection  with 
severe  neuralgia ;  the  person's  face  assumes  a  fixed  appearance, 
as  if  he  were  acting  a  part  {histrionic  apaem).  Similar  spasms 
usually,  however,  more  limited  to  isolated  muscles,  sometimes 
remain  after  an  attack  of  facial  paralysis. 

Permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially 
of  the  stemo-mastoid,  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  uny-neck  This  is, 
perhaps,  usually  congenital,  and  resembles  club-foot  so  &r. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  appears  about  puberty,  or  even  later, 
especially  in  females,  and  is  generally  classified  then  as  hysterical. 
In  such  cases  it  may  persist  for  years.  Deviations  of  the  head 
may  arise  from  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
or  from  the  influence  of  cold,  giving  rise  to  the  common  form 
of  "  stiff  neck "  of  a  passing  character.  A  similar  deviation 
may  result  from  painful  glandular  enlargements  in  the  neck. 
Caries  of  the  vertebne  may  lead  to  a  lurching  over  of  the 
head  to  one  side,  and  disease  of  the  occipito-atlantoid,  or 
axoidal  articuUtionB.  usuaUy  gives  rise  to  a  very  peculiar  fixity 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  become  affected  in  this  way 
simply  to  preserve  the  patient  from  the  pain  due  to  the  least 
movement  of  the  head. 

Convulsive  movements  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  neck  are  also  common.  Those  of  the  orbicuiaris 
palpebrarum  have  already  been  noticed  (see  Eye,  p.  129).    Con- 
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Tnlsiye  movements  of  the  iacifd  muscles  on  one  side  are  some^ 
times  obviously  due  to  local  epileptic  seizures  (convfilsive  tic). 
Such  twitchings  are  usually  not  painful,  but  they  may  be 
aasociated  with  some  painful  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Twitching  of  the  stemo-mastoid  oh  one  side,  or  more  rarely 
of  the  trapezius,  constitutes  a  most  troublesome  nervous  affection, 
which  sometimes  assumes  great  violence  and  prevents  sleep. 
These  movements  are  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  as  shown  by  the  effect  (usually  temporary)  of  its  section, 
tbej  are  obviously  of  centric  origin,  and  depend  probably  on 
disease  at  the  root  of  this  nerve.  This  convulsive  wry-neck 
may  persist  for  years  in  a  violent  form,  or  it  may  assume  a 
troublesome  severity  only  occasionally. 

Bilateral  convulsion  of  the  muscles  acting  on  the  head  ia 
found  in  the  nodding  convulsions  of  children,  which  sometimes 
proceed  to  a  bending  of  the  whole  trunk  (eclampsia  nutans, 
■^lai^m  convulsions).  Such  an  affection  may  be  symptomatic 
of  cerebral  tubercle,  although  it  also  occurs  as  a  more  inde- 
pendent disease  (see  also  p.  168). 

Tcnie  Spasm  affecting  the  jaw  (trismtts)  is  usually  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  tetanus  and  of  strychnia  poisoning,  and  so 
must  be  watched  for  during  the  administration  of  this  medicine. 
Teianus  affects  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  as  well  as 
the  limbs.  When  the  back  is  affected,  so  as  to  be  curved 
backwards,  the  form  is  named  '* opisthotonos;"  when  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  so  much  involved  as  to  cause  a  bending 
forward,  '' emprosthotonos "  is  the  name  employed;  ''pleuros- 
thotonos"  is  applied  to  similar  lateral  deviations.  Tetanus 
comes  under  the  notice  of  surgeons  in  connection  with  injuries, 
but  it  occurs  also  idiopaihically,  sometimes  from  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  The  distinctions  of  tetanus  from  strychnia 
poisoning  must  be  sought  for  in  detail  in  the  text  books;  but 
the  tendency  to  remissions  and  to  exacerbations  brought  about 
by  irritations  of  various  kinds,  constitutes  one  of  the  features 
of  poisoning.  The  early  affection  of  the  jaw  in  tetanus  and 
strychnia  poisoning  forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  late 
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deyelopment  of  this  sjmpton  in  the  serere  forms  of  **  tetany  " 
already  alluded  ta 

Spasms  of  d^latition  on  attempting  to  swallow,  form  one  of 
the  features  of  hydrophobia,  Spasmodic  $irieiure  qf  the 
cuophaguM  is  rare  but  not  unknown.  Spaanu  of  the  gloUie  as 
they  oocur  in  cases  of  pertussis,  laryngismus  stridulus,  laryngeal 
disease,  and  thonudc  tumour  are  referred  to  in  the  section  on 
dyspnoea,  Ac  (Chapter  ix). 

Sudden  Faralgeie  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  ''fit"  or 
''  stroke."  In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  this  we  must 
observe,  or  try  to  ascertain,  whether  the  paralysiB  came  on 
suddenly  in  its  maximum  extent^  or  in  a  series  of  sucoessiTe 
invasions,  or  whether  the  advance  was  marked  by  temporary  or 
partial  recoveries.  The  exact  manner  in  which  the  paralysis 
occurs  should  be  ascertained,  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  attack,  and  of  the  parts  involved,  and  by  such 
inquiries  we  are  often  able  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  abeoice 
of  consciousness  during  the  seizure.  Tendencies  to  giddiness, 
flashes  of  light,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  unusual  disposition  to 
sleep,  may  be  inquired  about :  the  friends  of  a  patient  can  often 
give  important  information  on  these  points  if  the  patient  himself 
be  unable  to  do  so.  If  there  be  unconsciousness  we  should  tiy 
to  ascertain  at  what  period  it  supervened,  if  it  did  not  form  the 
initial  symptom,  whether  it  obviously  deepened  or  lightened 
after  it  appeared,  whether  it  was  associated  with  stertorous 
breathing,  and  whether  the  face  was  flushed  or  livid  at  the 
b^;inning  of  the  fit,  or  on  the  contrary  pale  and  bloodless. 

When  a  patient  is  deeply  unconscious  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  paralysis:  but  a  certain  twist  in  the 
features,  and  a  difference  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  often  serve 
to  reveal  a  one-sided  paralysis.  On  lifting  or  moving  the  limbs 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  a  distinct  difference  in  the  flaccidity 
of  the  two  sides,  and  we  are  often  able  to  observe  that  any 
restless  movements  of  the  patient  are  confined  to  the  limbs  of 
the  one  side.  Attention  must  be  directed  in  the  further 
examination  to  the  stete  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels  (rigid 
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arteneSy  hypertrophy  or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  Ac.),  to 
tbe  state  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  the  previoos  history  of  any 
finier  attacini.  The  immediately  preceding  events  are  also 
important^  ezposore  to  the  son,  the  presence  of  excitement,  the 
hetB  as  to  eating  and  drinking,  &c.  (See  section  on  Paralysis, 
p.  162.) 

Coma  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  paralysis  and  convulsion.  Unconsciousness  like- 
wise occurs  in  simple  fainting  fits,  and  forms  one  of  the  less 
oommon  manifestations  of  hysterical  attacks,  and  of  the  rare 
oanditions  known  as  catalepsy,  mesmeric  trance,  &c. 

Bat  coma  may  exist  ai)art  from  such  complications.  As 
explained  under  the  section  on  convulsion  and  sudden  paralysis, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  comatose  state  is  com- 
plicated by  these :  indications  for  the  discrimination  we  given 
under  these  headings,  but  with  regard  to  paralysis,  we  have 
often  to  wait  till  the  coma  passes  away  before  we  can  judge ; 
with  r^;ard  to  convulsions  we  may  remain  in  doubt  unless 
there  be  a  repetition  of  them.  Moreover,  in  a  fit,  essentially  of 
an  epileptic  character,  the  convulsive  part  may  be  absent,  as 
already  remarked. 

Many  diseases  terminate  in  coma  lasting  for  some  time  before 
death,  and  coma  forms  a  frequent  episode  in  febrile  diseases 
which  are  attended  with  delirium.  In  such  cases  we  have 
usually  a  series  of  symptoms  leading  up  to  the  comatose  condi- 
tion, preparing  us,  as  it  were,  for  its  occurrence. 

When  occurring  suddenly,  apart  from  any  manifestations  of 
nervous  disturbance,  or  when  developed  rapidly,  even  in  the  midst 
of  nervous  symptoms,  it  calls  for  consideration  under  the  present 
section.  The  most  striking  form  of  this  sudden  coma  occurs 
in  renal  disease, — the  nervous  complication  taking  the  form  of 
unemic  coma  instead  of  convulsion.  It  may  supervene  without 
warning,  and  after  lasting  for  a  variable  period  of  hours  or  days, 
it  may  pass  ofiT  suddenly  and  completely  without  leaving  any 
apparent  eflfects.  We  must  in  such  cases  test  the  luine  with 
care:  it  may  be  worth  while  even  to  draw  ofiT  some  with  a 
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catheter  for  the  purpose.  We  should  also,  if  possible,  ascertain 
to  what  extent  urine  had  been  passed  for  some  days  before  the 
fit, — whether  it  was  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality.  We 
inquire  also  for  any  history  of  dropsy,  or  other  evidenoe  of  renal 
disease,  dimness  of  vision,  or  the  like.  In  renal  coma  the 
pupils  are  usually  contracted,  or  at  least  not  dilated ;  and  the 
temperature  is  not  elevated :  it  may  even  be  low.  The  test  for 
ammonia  in  the  breath,  by  means  of  its  action  on  the  fumes  of 
a  drop  or  two  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  placed  on  a  glass  rod, 
is  not  veiy  satisfactory :  adaptations  of  Nessler^s  test  solution 
have  likewise  been  tried,  but  not  with  much  success. 

Very  different  in  most  respects  from  this  is  the  coma  found  at 
the  violent  onset  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  some  other 
specific  fevers.  The  coma  in  such  cases  attacks  children  espe- 
cially, after  a  short  period  of  delirium  and  excitement,  in  the 
midst  usually  of  pretty  high  fever.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis 
is  often  enveloped  in  much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  absence  or 
suppression  of  the  rash,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  attack  may 
only  appear  on  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  some  fever  in  other 
inmates  of  the  house. 

The  whole  group  of  poisons  classed  as  narcotics  produce 
coma  or  imconsciousness.  Of  these  the  commonest  and  most 
important  is  opiimi.  This  may  cause  coma  in  certain  cases 
when  administered  even  in  medicinal  doses,  especially  in  renal 
disease.  Extreme  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  an  important 
indication  of  opium  poisoning,  although  found  in  other  forma 
of  coma  due  to  cerebral  disease.  Chloroform,  chloral,  and 
alcohol  must  also  be  remembered  :  the  diagnosis  of  unconscious- 
ness from  alcohol  as  distinguished  from  cerebral  disease  is  often 
difficult:  the  smell  of  the  breath  is  important  but  sometimes 
misleading,  as  those  who  feel  ill  may  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
spirits  on  that  account  just  before  the  seizure. 

In  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases  coma  plays  an  important  part ; 
it  may  be  associated  with  convulsions  and  paralysis,  or  it  may 
occur  alone.  It  is  often  due  to  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
depressed  fracture  and  from  hiemorrhage,  so  that  in  t3nt\ii)mti<x 
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the  coma  comes  on  after  the  injury  in  a  gradual  manner. 
Or  the  pressure  may  arise  from  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  from 
meningitis,  or  from  cerebral  or  meningeal  haemorrhage. 
Tumours,  abscesses,  thrombosis,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in 
the  bndn  often  give  rise  to  disturbances  manifesting  themselves 
in  coma  which  may  be  transient,  although  the  cause  may  be 
permanent. 

TWITCHING  OE  CHOREIC  MOVEMENTS. 

9 

Twitching  or  choreic  movements  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  paralysis,  but  they  also  occur  independently. 
The  movements  are  erratic,  and  are  specially  developed  when 
the  patient  attempts  to  perform  definite  actions,  such  as  using  a 
spoon, — ^the  limbs  refusing  to  obey  accurately  the  impulse  of 
the  wilL  Even  while  sitting  quietly  twitchings  in  the  face  and 
limbs  occur,  and  these  are  aggravated  on  attention  being  directed 
to  the  patient.  Grimaces,  from  twitchings  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  are  the  commonest  forms  of  the  early  manifestation  of  this 
a£Eection.  A  good  test  in  chorea  consists  in  getting  the  patient 
to  hold  out  a  stethoscope  at  arm's  length  on  the  palm  of  the 
band,  or  to  keep  the  arms  steadily  at  the  side  while  standing  or 
walking,  or  to  keep  the  tongue  protruded  for  a  little  time. 
Speech  and  even  deglutition  are  afiected  in  the  more  serious 
forms.  One  side  is  often  much  more  involved  than  the  other,  and 
sometimes  is  affected  alone  (hemi-chorea).  Complications  with 
paralysis  and  weakness  of  mind  also  occur  (see  pp.  166  and  174). 

Chorea  is  common  in  children,  especially  in  girls,  but  it  also 
occurs  about  puberty,  and  during  pregnancy,  but  chiefly  in  those 
previously  affected.  We  must  have  regard  to  the  general  state 
of  the  children,  particularly  as  to  anaemia  and  constipation. 
The  disease  is  to  some  extent  hereditary,  or  at  least  included  in 
a  general  family  tendency  to  rheumatic  and  cardiac  affections, 
which  seem  to  have  some  af&nity  with  chorea.  Not  unfre- 
quently  we  find  chorea  following  cardiac  disease  due  to  rheuma- 
tism,  but  ocasionally  the  chorea  precedes  the  rheumatism,  and  it 
often  occurs  independently  of  it.     The  heart  must  be  examined 
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in  choreic  patients :  STstolic  bruits  are  not  nncommon,  but  many 
of  these  pass  away  and  are  not  due  to  valvular  disease.  Scar- 
latina has  also  a  tendency  to  develop  chorea.  Many  facts 
point  to  the  pathological  connection  of  chorea  with  cerebral 
embolism  and  thrombosis.  The  determining  cause  is  often  sup- 
posed to  be  some  fright,  but  this  has  probably  been  much 
exaggerated  by  the  public.  When  high  fever  exists  with 
chorea  the  case  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect :  sometimes  the 
pyrexia  is  due  to  rheumatic  complications.  Local  forms  of 
chorea  are  usually  associated  with  paralysis,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  a  different  form  of  disease  (see  Local  Spasms,  pp.  192, 193). 

DELIRIUM. 

Delirium  is  always  a  sign  of  nervous  disturbance,  but  it  may 
arise  merely  from  a  general  affection  of  the  whole  economy 
operating  on  the  nervous  system.  In  high  fever,  from  any 
cause,  and  in  long  protracted  febrile  states  with  much  debility, 
delirium  is  extremely  common,  so  that  a  certain  disturbance  of 
this  kind  is  habitual  just  before  the  fatal  termination  of  an  ill- 
ness. The  slighter  forms  of  febrile  delirium  show  themselves 
just  as  the  patient  is  half  asleep,  or  before  he  is  properly  awake; 
the  talking  as  if  in  sleep  is  continued  probably  in  connection 
with  the  previous  dreams,  even  when  the  patient  awakes  so  as 
to  speak  to  or  answer  the  attendants.  In  the  slighter  forms  of 
this  *^  wandering"  or  ^'  wavering,"  the  patient  catches  liimnftlf 
up  very  quickly,  and  knows  that  he  has  introduced  the  com* 
fusion  of  his  dreams  into  his  conversation.  In  deeper  forms  of 
delirium  the  patient  fails  to  recognise  any  error,  and  may  go  on 
speaking,  or  contending,  or  struggling  with  the  attendants,  as 
if  they  were  the  enemies  conjured  up  in  his  dreams.  Although 
the  patient  fails  to  recognise  those  around,  a  certain  recognition 
may  remain,  and  may  suggest  resemblances  or  reminiscenceB 
from  an  association  of  ideas  which  we  can  sometimes  trace.  In 
yet  deeper  forms  of  delirium  the  external  world  is  less  recog- 
nised, and  the  patient  shouts,  screams,  or  sings,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  attendants  do  or  say.     In  these  two  last  fonna 
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the  patient  has  often  a  tendency  to  rise  up  and  get  out  of  bed, 
probably  with  the  notion  of  escaping  from  something  disagree- 
able. Another  form  of  delirium  is  characterised  by  low  mut- 
teringi  or  by  the  movement  of  the  lips  without  much  sound, 
Taried  at  times  by  a  few  louder  words,  but  without,  as  a  rule, 
any  great  excitement  or  disturbance.  Picking  at  the  bed- 
dothes,  drawing  out  imaginary  threads,  and  weaving  motions 
with  the  arms  are  not  uncommon  in  this  state.    (Compare  p.  25.) 

All  these  forms  of  delirium  are  common  in  the  specific  fevers 
and  in  severe  inflammations,  very  specially  in  typhus  fever  and 
severe  scarlatina,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  men- 
ingitis. The  influence  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  the  habitual 
nse  of  stimulants,  is  very  potent  in  causing  or  increasing  the 
ddirium  of  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  a  mobile  nervous 
system  or  great  mental  activity  likewise  tends  in  the  same 
direction.  Some  of  these  forms  of  delirium  are  found  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  injury  to  the  skull  and  disease  of  the  brain,  in 
intoxication  from  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and  in  the  poisoned 
state  of  the  system  known  as  uraemia. 

Delirium  differing  considerably  from  the  foregoing  is  common 
in  delirium  tremens.  In  this  disease  the  patient  is  aflected 
with  delusions  and  illusions,  and  is  often  very  suspicious.  He 
is  usually  full  of  business  of  some  kind  in  his  delirium,  driving 
liofaes,  hurrying  off  to  the  station,  &c.,  and  seems  to  see  various 
objects  distinctly,  to  which  he  calls  attention;  he  addresses 
strangers  as  well-known  friends,  with  whom  he  has  had  appoint- 
ments, and  gives  long  accounts  of  circumstances  and  trans- 
sctions  which  are  essentiaUy  imaginary,  although  mixed  up 
with  actual  facts  and  correct  names.  Sleeplessness  and  trem- 
bling are  usually  present.  The  illusions  produced  by  certain 
meiUcines,  espedaUy  hyoscyamus,  may  be  mentioned  hero. 

When  delirium  is  mixed  up  with  unmanageable  conduct  and 
violence,  we  speak  of  it  as  Mania,  or  maniacal  delirium.  It 
may  be  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  delirium  already  described 
as  symptomatic  of  fevers  or  of  inflammations,  dec.,  but  it  may 
arise  apart  from  these  as  one  of  the  forms  of  insanity.     It 
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appears  likewise,  occasionallj,  after  epileptic  fits,  or  even  in 
cases  essentially  of  this  nature,  in  wMch  no  proper  fit  is 
observed  (Epileptic  Mania).  Mania  likewise  appears  after 
child-birth  in  various  forms  (Puerperal  Mania),  sometimes  with 
its  usual  violence,  but  oftener  perhaps  in  the  form  of  melan- 
cholia ;  but  even  then  there  is  a  tendency  to  deeds  of  violence, 
not  only  as  regards  the  patient  herself,  but  more  especially  as 
regards  her  infant.  In  its  further  progress  this  is  apt  to  tend 
to  dementia.  (Compare  the  sections  on  Epileptic,  Puerperal 
and  other  forms  of  Mania,  &c.,  in  Chapter  viiL) 

VERTIGO. 

Vertigo,  or  giddiness,  and  a  sense  of  swimming,  or  of  un- 
dulating motion,  must  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  sensa- 
tion is  felt  by  the  person  within  himself,  or  whether  external 
objects  only  seem  to  whirl  or  move.  We  may  try  the  efkct 
of  closing  the  eyes  as  a  test  of  this.  Both  forms  may  occur 
separately,  or  they  may  be  combined.  A  further  point  of  dis- 
tinction is  whether  the  person  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the  falla- 
cious character  of  his  sensations,  preserving  his  power  of  reasoning 
correctly,  or  whether  with  the  vertigo  his  whole  mind  becomes 
confused.  The  usual  character  of  the  motions  experienced  is 
that  of  whirling  round  either  slowly  or  quickly ;  but  sometimes 
the  movements  seem  even  more  strange,  articles  appearing  to 
be  piled  up  on  the  top  of  each  other,  or  even  turned  upside 
down.  In  slighter  forms  there  is  only  the  sense  of  heaving  up 
and  down,  as  if  on  board  ship,  or  on  a  suspension  bridge  whidi 
sways  under  our  feet. 

This  symptom  appears  not  unfrequently  in  connection  with 
slight  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  may  be 
associated  with  other  evidence  of  digestive  disorders.  It  may 
thus  appear  after  alcoholic  excesses  as  well  as  during  the  stage 
of  intoxication.  The  use  of  tobacco  by  those  unaccustomed  to 
it,  or  habitual  excess  in  others,  may  likewise  occasion  vertigo. 
Nervous  excitement  in  many  forms,  anger,  fear,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  imaccustomed  surroundings,  give  rise  to  sensations  of 
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this  kind,  when,  as  we  say,  tlie  person  does  not  know  ''whether 
he  is  on  his  head  or  his  feet." 

A  form  of  Stomachal  Vertigo,,  of  great  suddenness  and  severity, 
may  be  recognised  in  certain  cases  where  there  is  not  much 
evidence  of  gastric  disorder,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
obvious  effect  of  treatment  directed  to  this  organ,  especially  by 
the  use  of  alkalies,  tonics,  and  nourishing  diet.  The  vertigo  in 
sach  cases  is  often  very  violent,  rendering  progression  quite 
impossible,  and  not  prevented  by  closure  of  the  eyes.  With 
this  there  may  be  associated  the  idea  of  a  yawning  abyss  at 
the  feet,  but  the  patient  is  usually  able  to  argue  correctly  as  to 
these  illusions.  Persons  who  have  had  such  attacks  are  liable 
to  their  repetition.     (Vertigo  a  atomaeho  lasso.     Trousseau.) 

Vertigo,  associated  with  deafness  or  noises  in  the  ears,  forms 
a  leading  feature  of  Meni^e'e  disease,  arising  from  diseases  of 
the  labyrinth  or  semi-circular  canals.     (See  Ear,  p.  153.) 

Vertigo  from  cerebral  congestion,  or  in  connection  with  an 
impending  apoplectic  attack,  usually  appears  with  pain  in  the 
head,  sickness  or  nausea,  and  other  cerebral  symptoms.  Such 
vertigo  may  be  rendered  worse  by  a  full  meaJ,  or  by  dyspeptic 
disorders,  so  that  we  must  not  at  once  set  down  this  symptom 
to  the  stomach  on  that  account.  In  a  person  over  fifty  affected 
with  vertigo,  especially  if  somewhat  persistent,  although  not 
very  violent^  we  must  be  On  our  guard  against  apoplectic  a:ttacks, 
particularly  if  numbness  in  one  side,  or  other  indications  of 
brain  disease,  are  likewise  present.  Attacks  of  vertigo  in  an 
extreme  form  are  often  present  in  cases  of  cerebral .  tumour. 
Vertigo  likewise  constitutes  a  ''warning''  in  some  cases  of  epi- 
lep^,  or  may  be  the  chief  part  of  an  attack  of  the  "  petit  mal." 

Disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  indeed,  is  probably 
the  common  cause  of  vertigo,  even  when  this  is  brought  about  by 
reflex  irritation  from  the  stomach.  Such  disturbances  may  also 
arise  in  feeble  persons,  or  after  fevers,  <kc.,  on  suddenly  raising 
the  head.  A  certain  approach  to  this  vertigo  is  common  on 
getting  up  for  the  first  time  after  long  confinement  to  the 
recumbent  posture,  or  on  going  out  to  the  street.     Vertigo  is 
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likewise  a  oommon  incideiit  in  cases  of  loss  of  blood  and  in 
profuse  diarrhoea,  or  it  may  appear  after  these,  in  the  event  of 
the  patient  rising  or  sitting  up.  Occamonally  vertigo  results 
from  an  apparently  opposite  cause, — the  stopping  of  habitual 
discharges. 

Allied  to  vertigo  from  the  sudden  anemia  due  to  h»monhage, 
is  the  giddiness  observed  from  more  chronic  deteriorating  causes, 
overwork,  deficient  food,  prolonged  lactation,  menorrhagia, 
leucorrhcea,  izc. 

The  onset  of  the  specific  fevers  and  acute  inflammations  is 
often  characterised  by  vertigo,  and  the  state  of  the  system 
known  as  unemia  may  likewise  give  rise  to  this  symptom. 

A  form  of  vertigo  which  is  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  is  that 
which  is  due  to  weakness  or  paresis  of  the  ocular  musdes, 
occurring  especially  in  persons  with  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
refraction  of  their  eyes.  Such  paresis,  which  may  not  give  rise 
to  any  obvious  squint,  is  apt  to  produce  some  apparent  devia- 
tion of  the  objects  looked  at,  and  gives  rise  to  eironeous  im- 
pressions from  the  unusual  force  exercised  in  ac^usting  the  eyes. 
Vertigo  due  to  such  causes  ceases  when  the  eyes  are  dosed. 
(See  p.  148.) 

SLEEP. 

Various  disorders  in  the  patient's  sleep  must  be  inquired  for 
and  noted  when  present.  There  may  be  sleeplessness,  or  undue 
tendency  to  sleep,  or  the  sleep  obtained  may  be  disturbed  or 
troubled. 

Sleeplestnen  may  be  due  to  accidental  disturbances,  such  as 
change  of  residence  and  unusual  surroundings,  or  removal  to 
hospital,  and  the  like.  Again,  it  may  be  due  to  anxiety  or 
unnatural  excitement  and  activity  of  the  mind  before  with- 
drawing to  rest,  and  many  other  similar  disturbances ;  these 
operate  much  more  powerfully  on  some  people  than  others. 
Pain  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  want  of  sleep ;  this  pain  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  disease  under  which  a  patient  labours,  or  it 
may  be,  as  it  were,  acddental, — ^from  an  attack  of  toothache,  &c. 
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Dyspncea  and  orthopnoea  may  interfere  with  sleep,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  lie  down  or  to  keep  in  one  position. 
Patients  with  serious  cardiac  and  renal  disease  affected  in  this 
way  can  only  obtain  brief  snatches  of  sleep,  and  may  be  seen 
nodding  off  continually  into  momentary  slumbers,  as  they  sit  up 
or  lean  their  heads  forward :  it  may  be  added  of  some  of  these 
patients  that  as  they  are  never  properly  asleep,  so  they  are 
seldom  thoroughly  awake. 

Highly  febrile  states  are  usually  adverse  to  natural  sleep : 
this  arises  partly  from  the  attendant  restlessness  and  irritability 
which,  instead  of  getting  less  with  the  approach  of  night,  tend 
niher  to  increase ;  the  presence  of  sweating,  and  the  discomfort 
associated  with  it  when  profuse,  are  apt  to  aggravate  such  a 
condition.  In  these  cases  the  patient,  worn  out  with  restless 
tossing  about  during  the  night,  may  obtain  some  sleep  about  four 
or  five  in  the  morning,  as  the  daily  remission  of  the  fever 
becomes  established. 

Acute  mania  is  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  sleeplessness, 
which  leads  up  to  it  and  may  seem  to  determine  its  occurrence. 
ELigh  fever  and  delirium  combined  are  very  adverse  to  sleep, 
and  may  prevent  any  sleep  for  many  successive  days  and  nights. 
The  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  marked  are  pneumonia,  typhus, 
and  delirium  tremens,  but  it  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  other 
diseases.  Patients  who  are  intemperate  in  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  those  also  whose  minds  are  usually  very 
actively  employed  either  from  their  natural  disposition  or 
from  the  character  of  their  occupations,  are  apt  to  suffer 
most  in  this  respect. 

Sleeplessness  is  often  an  early  indication  of  an  impending 
attack  of  delirium  tremens  and  one  of  the  most  persistent 
symptoms  during  its  continuance.  Chronic  sleeplessness  may 
sometimes  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  in  such  cases 
the  person  may  sleep  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  remaining 
awake  after  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  habitual  use  of 
opium,  of  chloroform  inhalations,  and  of  chloral,  begun  perhaps 
to  procure  rest^  is  very  often  responsible  for  the  persistence  of 
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an  aggravated  form  of  sleeplessness  which  large  doses  of  these 
drugs  may  be  quite  unable  to  overcome. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  of  sleeplessness,  however,  may  be 
found  in  hysterical  patients  and  others  troubled  with  ''  nervous- 
ness" in  various  forms  quite  apart  from  the  use  of  such 
drugs. 

Disturbance  of  the  sleep  by  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  or  by 
a  whirl  of  incongruous  or  disagreeable  visions,  is  frequent  in  the 
slighter  forms  of  delirium,  and  it  also  occurs  sometimes  in  those 
whose  brains  are  overtaxed.  Such  sleep  may  leave  the  person 
with  a  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  more  busily  employed  than 
while  awake,  and  does  not  afford  any  sense  of  rest.  £ffectB 
of  this  kind  are  sometimes  produced  by  medicinal  doses  of  opium 
and  other  sedatives,  especially  when  administered  in  unsuitable 
eases  or  in  too  small  doses.  Dreams  of  terror  which  overtake  the 
patient  whenever  he  goes  off  to  sleep,  and  from  which  he  awakes 
bathed  in  cold  sweat,  are  common  in  deep-seated  suppurations, 
disease  of  the  bones,  and  other  serious  affections  associated  with 
hectic  fever.  These  dreams  are  sometimes  so  terrible  that  the 
patient  struggles  against  the  approach  of  sleep.  Less  alarming 
or  at  least  less  persistent  forms  of  this  trouble  are  found  in 
*'  night  mare,"  produced  usually  by  an  undigested  meal  taken 
shortly  before  sleeping.  Slighter  forms  of  this  disturbed  rest 
are  very  common  in  various  dyspeptic  disorders,  and  also  in 
functional  derangements  of  the  liver. 

The  ''  night  terrors  "  which  cause  children  to  waken  up  and 
scream  in  a  scared  manner,  quite  unconscious  apparently  of  the 
presence  of  their  parents  or  attendants,  depend  probably  on  the 
vividness  of  their  dreams,  which  are  not  dispelled  by  the  sight 
of  well-known  faces. 

Somnambulism  or  Night  Walking,  in  its  milder  forms,  is  not 
uncommon  in  children  as  a  very  occasional  event,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  occur  frequently  in  some  even  till  adult  life  is 
reached  :  it  is  commoner  in  females  than  in  males,  and  indicates 
a  sensitive  or  overwrought  nervous  system. 

Undue  tende7iey  to  sleep  is  sometimes  met  with,  especially  in 
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children,  as  an  early  indication  of  the  action  of  the  specific  fevers, 
scarlatina  and  enteric  fever  in  pai'ticular.  It  is  an  important 
sjmptom  in  various  head  affections,  in  the  later  stage  of  menin- 
gitis for  example,  and  in  other  forms  of  disease  characterised  by 
pressure  on  the  brain.  In  adults  with  a  tendency  to  apoplectic 
attacks,  undue  sleepiness  and  an  invincible  disposition  to  go  to 
sleep,  especially  after  meals,  supply  important  warnings  of  an 
impending  attack. 

Great  tendency  to  sleep  is  likewise  a  feature  to  be  watched 
for  carefully  in  renal  disease,  as  it  frequently  indicates  the  ap- 
proach of  ursemic  poisoning,  and  may  be  the  precursor  of 
convulsions  or  other  serious  accidents  :  in  this  condition  small 
doses  of  opium  may  produce  alarming  or  even  fatal  effects. 

A  certain  tendency  to  undue  sleepiness  occurs  in  some  cases 
of  anemia,  from  various  causes :  a  form  of  this,  occurring  in 
children,  sometimes  simulates  hydrocephalus  (spurious  hydro- 
o^halus,  hydrencephaloid).  This  form  of  disease  is  usually 
associated  with  diarrhoea ;  convulsions  may  supervene  and  per- 
plex the  diagnosis  even  more.  The  flattened  fontanelle,  the 
previous  diarrhoea,  and  the  pallid  complexion  are  important 
points  in  the  recognition  of  this  condition. 

HEADACHE. 

In  studying  cases  of  headache  we  must  try  to  separate  all 
merely  superficial  pains,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia 
and  toothache,  and  also  the  pains  due  to  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  faoe  or  head,  and  syphilitic  periostitis,  or  affections  of  the 
bones.  Sources  of  pain  of  a  deep-seated  character  also  exist  in 
inflammation  of  the  jaw,  or  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  tympanum,  of  the  iris,  of  the  eyeball,  orbit,  <!bc.  In 
the  case  of  those  able  to  express  their  sensations  we  are  usually 
guided  aright  by  their  description  of  the  locality  of  the  pain, 
and  by  applying  the  test  of  pi*essure;  but  when  we  have  not  this 
assistance  we  are  often  at  a  loss  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Apart  from  these  various  pains,  true  headache  is  found  in 
the  early  stage  of  many  fevers  and  serious  inflammations :  when 
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delirium  comes  on,  the  headache  disi^peara.  Headaches  also 
occur  veiy  frequently  in  cases  of  digestive  disorder,  in  Yarious 
nervous  affections,  especially  in  hemicrania  or  *^  sick  headache," 
in  inflammations,  tumours,  hemorrhages,  and  other  serious 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes;  headache  likewise 
oocuTB  from  overwork  and  prolonged  mental  strain,  or  other 
undue  taxing  of  the  brain  under  unfavourable  conditions  (as  in 
the  case  of  children  over- weighted  with  studies  in  close  sdiool> 
rooms),  in  the  poisoned  state  of  the  system  known  as  uraemia, 
and  in  anemia  from  prolonged  suckling,  leucorrhoea,  or  other 
exhausting  disorders.  The  effect  of  strain  on  the  eyes,  from 
errors  in  their  refraction,  must  likewise  be  remembered  as  a 
fruitful  and  potent  cause  of  headache  (see  p.  149). 

In  the  investigation  of  headache  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pyrexia  is  most  important ;  when  this  is  ascertained  to  be  really 
absent  by  means  of  careful  and  repeated  thermometrical  obser- 
vations we  may  separate  at  once  the  group  of  the  fevers  and 
many  of  the  internal  inflammations.  The  association  of  headache 
with  sickness  and  vomiting  is  very  frequently  observed  in  the 
most  diverse  forms  of  the  affection,  but  a  good  deal  of  infonna- 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  exact  connec- 
tion between  the  two;  in  particular,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the 
co-existence  of  nausea  with  the  vomiting,  and  the  occurrence  of 
vomiting  without  apparent  cause,  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.    (See  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  System,  Chapter  xL) 

The  situation  of  the  headache  on  the  one  side,  or  in  front,  or 
behind  is  likewise  of  diagnostic  value  in  some  cases,  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  the  paralysis  of  certain 
cranial  nerves  may  throw  light  on  the  nature  and  site  of  the 
lesion.  The  existence  of  vertigo,  of  noises  in  the  ears,  and 
flashes  of  light,  must  likewise  be  considered.  The  occurrence  of 
diBorders  in  the  cerebral  functions,  of  delirium,  excitement, 
insensibility,  with  or  without  paralysis  or  convulsions,  frequently 
points  to  certain  forms  of  cerebral  disease.  Headache  associated 
with  some  of  these  symptoms  often  occurs  in  renal  disease: 
indeed,  headache  may  form  the  first  indication  of  impending 
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nervons  disturbance  in  these  affections ;  this  may  or  maj  not  be 
asaociated  with  a  notable  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the  urine. 

PAIN  IN  THE  BACK. 

TkoB  symptom,  like  headache,  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
many  of  the  specific  fevers  and  some  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tions. It  is  very  specially  prominent  in  the  case  of  small-pox. 
In  rheumatic  affections  pain  in  the  back  is  sometimes  a  very 
marked  feature  of  the  complaint,  but  the  other  joints  also  usually 
show  some  indication  of  pain  and  swelling.  In  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  more  especially  in  spinal  meningitis,  there  is 
often  pain  in  the  back,  although  it  may  radiate  in  various 
directions.  Pressure  over  the  various  vertebrse,  and  the  effect 
of  heat  and  cold  to  the  spine,  should  be  tried  in  such  cases. 
The  sense  of  constriction,  as  if  by  a  cord,  is  likewise  common 
in  spinal  diseases.     (See  p.  155.) 

Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  often  designated  "  Lumbago ;" 
such  an  affection  may  be  rheumatic,  gouty,  or  neuralgic.  Many 
cases,  however,  carelessly  set  down  as  lumbago,  are  often  due 
to  much  more  serious  ailments,  especially  to  disease  of  the 
kidney,  renal  calculus,  &c.  Affections  of  the  bladder  also  some- 
times give  rise  to  pain  in  this  situation.  Fain  in  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  region  is  a  very  common  feature  in  inflammations, 
flexions,  and  various  affections  of  the  womb,  or  other  disorders  of 
the  female  organs.     (See  Chapter  xv.) 

I>iaease  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  (with  or  without  incipient 
abscess)  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  are  fi*equent  sources  of  sevei'e 
and  intractable  pain  of  a  most  puzzling  character,  as  the  pain 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  before  definite  evidence  of  their  pre- 
sence can  be  ascertained.  Careful  search,  however,  should  be 
made  for  indications  of  these  diseases,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  presence  must  be  remembered  in  obscure  cases. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENTS.^ 

"fjlLECTRICAL  instramentB  are  oseful  in  diagnoBiB,  pro- 
-^-^  gnosis,  and  treatment.  The  varieties  of  batteries  and  of 
galvanic  elements  employed  are  very  nnmerous,'  but  two  forms 
of  instruments,  differiDg  essentially  in  respect  of  the  kind  of 
electricity  they  furnish,  must  be  clearly  recognised. 

L  The  Galvanic  current  is  obtained  from  a  galvanic  battery 
or  voltaic  pile,  consisting  of  a  series  of  plates  or  cylinders 

>  In  addition  to  the  worki  on  nenroof  diseuat  referred  to  in  the  two  lest 
chapten.  the  following  writen  may  be  referred  to  speeially: — AUhaw, 
Tibbits,  Poore,  Duchenne,  and  Meyer.  Dr.  M'Oall  Andereon'a  "Clinkal 
Leotnrea  *'  may  be  coniolted  regarding  the  galTano-ponotnre  of  aneoriam. 

>  Names  of  ths  Principal  SuDnim  need  in  medioal  batteries.  BumtaCs: 
charcoal  and  zinc  plates,  with  water  or  dilate  solphuric  add  in  contact  with 
the  sine,  and  this  separated  by  a  porous  cylinder 'from  strong  nitric  add  which 
sarroonds  the  charooaL  Stdhra'i  modification  of  Bonsen's : — chromic  add  is 
introduced  within  the  charcoal  cylinder,  and  only  one  fluid  —dilute  sulphnrie 
add — ^ii  used.  Stohrer's  portable  continuous  current  battery  consists  of  char- 
coal and  sine  plates  in  narrow  glasses  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  IkuneiPt : 
copper  and  zinc  plates  with  two  fluids,  separated  by  a  porous  earthenware 
cylhider;  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  joopper  in  dilute  sulphuric  add 
being  in  contact  with  the  copper  plate,  and  water  or  dilate  solphuric  add 
with  the  zinc.  Smee't:  platinised  silver  plates  and  sine  plates,  ezdted  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Orave*$ :  platinum  and  sine  plates,  with  strong  nitrie 
add,  as  described  in  Bansen*s,  in  contact  with  the  platinum,  and  separated 
by  porous  earthenware.  LedanctU :  charcoal  with  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
a  porous  cell  introduced  with  a  rod  of  zinc  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium. Beeker-Muirhead  and  Siemem  and  Haltke  elements  are  modifica- 
tions of  Daniell*s. 
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modified  in  various  ways.  Each  ^'element''  in  the  battery 
consiBts  of  *'  a  pair,"  compoeed  of  dissimilar  materials,  and  these 
are  contained  in  a  cell,  along  with  some  kind  of  exciting 
fluid. 

The  strength  of  the  current  from  the  battery  is  regulated  by 
the  number  of  these  elements  called  into  play,  and  the  current 
is  receiyed  direct  from  these  plates,  through  wires  and  handles, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  coil  or  magnet.  This  form  of 
electricity  is  called  the  "Galvanic,"  "Voltaic,"  or  "Primary 
Battery  current;"  also  the  "Continuous  current,"  or  "Con- 
stant current."  ^ 

n.  The  Faradic  form  of  electricity  can  be  derived  from  two 
different  sources :  (1)  from  a  galvanic  baittery  or  element,  as 
just  described ;  or  (2)  from  the  action  of  a  fixed  magnet, 
nsuaUy  made  in  the  horse-shoe  form.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  inierverUion  of  a  coil  is  ahsclvidy  essentiaL 

In  the  first  of  these  two  forms  {Electro-magnetic,  VoUa- 
dynamic  instruments)  the  current  from  the  cell  is  passed  through 
the  coil,  and  powerful  instantaneous  currents  are  induced  in  the 
ooU  at  the  joining  and  the  breaking  of  the  circuit, — these  being 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  (Hence  the  terms  "inter- 
rupted" and  "induced"  current  for  this  form  of  electricity.) 
The  strength  of  the  current  is  much  intensified  by  the  presence 
of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or  a  bundle  of  wires,  placed  within  the 
centre  of  the  coil ;  and  the  strength  of  these  currents  is  usually 
r^^ulated  by  the  approximation  or  removal  of  the  bulk  of  the 
coil  to  or  from  this  central  piece  of  iron  which  is  converted  into 
a  magnet  so  long  as  a  current  is  being  passed  through  the  coil. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  regulation  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
copper  cylinder  which  reduces  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
proportion  as  it  is  made  to  cover  the  coil  or  the  magnet.     A 

^  The  word  constant,  as  applied  to  galvanic  currents,  differs  from  "  oon- 
tinQous,"  in  implying  not  merely  the  absence  of  interruptions,  but  also  con- 
stancy in  the  strength  of  the  current  for  definite  although  for  variable 
periods.  Daniell*s  battery  is  the  only  one  constant  during  long  operations, 
bat  batteries  which  are  tolerably  constant  for  periods  of  an  hour  or  two  meet 
most  of  the  medical  requirements  in  this  respect. 

O 
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■ecoadarj  omI  ib  AiraDged  oataide  of  ihe  fint,  and  can  be'mored 
over  it  towards  tlie  central  magnet  or  away  from  it.  Onrrents 
are  "  induced  "  again  in  this  onter  coil  in  opposite  directioins  to 
tliose  in  the  inner. 

In  the  second  form  of  Faradic  dectridty  {MagneiO'Electne 
in9irumenU\  two  coils  are  arranged,  in  the  form  of  little  bobbins 
which  bj  some  mechanical  arrangement  (soch  as  the  taming  of 
a  handle)  are  brought  alternately  and  in  rapid  saccession  in 
front  of  the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  There  are  pieces 
of  soft  iron  within  these  bobbin-like  coils,  and  these  are  magnet- 
ised and  demagnetised  according  as  they  are  approximated  to 
or  removed  from  the  poles  of  the  magnet :  currents  wniilar  to 
those  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  developed  at 
each  act  of  magnetising  and  demagnetLsing. 

Both  of  these  forms  (electro-magnetic  and  magneto-electric) 
are  to  be  regarded,  for  most  medical  purposes  at  least,  as  essen- 
tially similar;  they  are  both  spoken  of  as  ''Faradic,"  "induced," 
and  ''  interrupted  "  currents.  These  currents  are  instantaneous 
and  pass  alternately  in  opposite  directions ;  the  rapidity  of  their 
succession  may  be  judged  of  by  the  number  of  clicks  heard 
during  -the  action  of  the  machine,  as  these  vary  with  the  inter- 
ruptions. Arrangements  are  usuaUy  provided  for  obtaining 
rapidly  or  slowly  interrupted  currents  by  springs  and  screws  in 
the  one  form,  and  by  varying  the  rate  of  rotation  in  the  other. 
The  currents  from  the  inner  and  outer  coils  are  employed  separ- 
ately, the  former  yielding  the  ^  primary  induced  current,"  and 
the  latter  the  ''secondary  induced  current."  This  primary 
induced  current  (the  "  extra  current "  of  physicists)  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  primaiy  current  from  a  galvanic  battery ; 
the  intervention  of  a  coil  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
induced  current.  Some  forms  of  apparatus  allow  of  the  use  of 
these  induced  currents  always  in  the  same  direction,  the  reverse 
currents  being  unused. 

A  third  form  of  electricity  (the  static)  may  be  named  the 
Frank LiNic  :  it  is  produced  by  friction :  glass  plates  or  cylinders 
are  rotated  against  cushions,  and  a  patient  placed  on  an  insulated 
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stool  may  be  '^  charged  "  from  these  machines,  and  sparks  drawn 
oat  firom,  or  passed  into,  his  spine  or  limbs.  This  method  of 
dectrisation  is  not  now  much  used,  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to 
pierent  any  confusion  from  its  omission. 

METHODS  OF  APPLICATION. 
The  methods  of  applying  electricity  as  well  as  the  selection 
of  the  kind  of  current,  vary  with  the  purpose  in  view :  both 
currents  are  often  required  in  diagnostic  tests.^ 

I.  Tbe  Thermic  and  Chemical  Efficts  of  electricity  (galvanic  cautery 
and  eleefcrolyua)  belong  more  to  soigery  than  medidne,  but  as  the  electrolytic 
treatment  of  thorado  and  other  deep-seated  aneurisms  is  now  sometimes 
undertaken  by  physicians,  some  details  may  be  given.  The  constant  current 
finom  a  battery  with  moderately  large  plates  is  used  ;  the  number  of  elements 
enqiloyed  should  not  be  great  {e.g,,  six  or  eight  of  Stdhrer*s  hospital  battery) ; 
the  application  should  be  prolonged  as  steadily  as  possible  for  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  occasionally  one  part  of  the  operation  is  carried  out  with 
lees  or  more  elements,  according  to  the  effect  produced ;  the  point  of  the 
needle  inserted  into  the  aneurism  should,  if  possible,  just  reach  the  blood 
current ;  the  needle  thus  inserted  should  be  insulated  except  for  about  half 
an  inch  at  its  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chemical  effect  on  the  tiuues 
pierced,  and  the  danger  of  suppuration  from  this  cause.  Instead  of  one 
needle  two  or  more  may  be  inserted  in  connection  with  the  same  pole.  The 
needles  should  be  connected  with  the  positive  pole.  (It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  some  prefer  the  negative  pole,  and  some  operators  insert  needles 
eoDneeted  with  both  poles  into  the  aneurism  at  the  same  time,  and  some  use 
needles  without  insulation.)  The -circuit  is  joined  by  means  of  a  somewhat 
latge  metal  plate  for  the  negative  pole,  covered  with  a  large  but  thin  sponge, 
wrung  out  of  salt  water  and  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour  after  the 
skin  has  been  well  soaked.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  so.  On  withdrawing  the  needle  a  little  blood  may  ooze  out, 
calling  for  the  use  of  pressure  or  cold.  Perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined  after  the 
operation. 

n.  Fob  Actino  on  Muscles  both  the  galvanic  and  Faradic  currents  are 
used,  and  in  testing  paralysed  muscles  for  diagnostic  purposes  we  often 
require  to  try  both  of  these  forms  of  electricity,  as  it  often  happens  thai 
muscles  respond  easily  to  the  constant  galvanic  current,  although  they  respond 


1  As  the  uses  of  electricity  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  intimately  related 
to  each  other,  a  short  accoimt  is  here  given  of  the  methods  followed  in  the 
trteUment  of  cases  as  well  as  in  diagnons,  Thb  deviation  from  the  general 
plan  of  the  book  is  more  willingly  introduced,  as  the  student  has  still  some 
dilBeolty  in  obtaining  information  on  this  subject. 
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otiljr  tiDpert«etlj,  or  not  *t  all,  to  (h«  ttnoyaat  indnasd  or  Fuadle  cor- 
We  i>u7  aot  on  miuoJa  b;  itimnlktuig  tha  Dsrre  vhkh  npptiM  them : 


Uotoi  FginU. 


iiui  we  nujr  u>t  on  the  miuolei  of  the  foreum  ot  hand  hj  ciurenta  applied 
«  the  Derve  in  the  upper  arm.  We  alio  •ometimai  itimulate  miuolet  to  aon- 
nuition  in  a  reflex  manner  by  a  oDirent  applied  at  a  dlitanoe,  ai  when  we  act 
m  ths  cheek  aid  oame  oootnotion  of  the  CTolid.    Aaa  rale,  however,  we  aim 
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mi  ■  nam  "  IooHmH  •leatriutioD,"  by  appljing  the  polu  wtnkUy  over  the 
Binid<n  vhioh  m  dedie  to  itimiilkte.  The  point*  to  be  uleoted  ue  not 
indiSenDt ;  a  little  pnotloe  ihowi  th>t  eertain  ipola  give  the  oomm&nd  of 
«ataiii  nnuiilaB ;  it  hk*  been  Moeiteioed  th*t  theie  coireipond  with  the 
U  at  vhieh  the  niotot  nerree  eater  the  mnadei  in  qneation.    The*e  ipote 


Pig.  U.—Zleaaaea't  Hotor  Faints. 


h**e  to  be  learned  by  eiperience  uid  obiervation,  and  oharta  or  diagianu 
hara  been  made  by  Ziemnen  and  othen  ahowing  their  podtion  u  uoertained 
in  actual  pnctioe.  (Some  disgianu  are  reproduced  here  from  Ziemnen'i 
wort  to  facilitate  the  UM  of  electrical  luti  in  diagnoeis.  Thoae  who  wiah 
fnitber  detaili  aa  to  the  face  and  other  parti,  may  refer  to  the  original  work. 
Die  EUt*fidt6t  in  der  Median,  Beriln,  1897 ;  4th  edlUon,  1S72.    See  abo 
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Dr.  nbbiti'  Map  cf  ZiMuwn'i  MiMor  Foiittt:  Althwu'i  Meiieal  ShOriei^, 
3rd  edition,  1BT3 ;  and  Bmnelli,  Album  iUutlri  ttyitxniuHl  la  Ti^egrapkie 
ytm-miamlairt.  Puu,  1873).  Tha  polo  ihoold  be  ippliad  bj  meuu  of  wet 
qwnget,  the  (kin  ftUo  beisg  well  nicdrteimd.  With  the  Fuuiio  batter}  dmple 
water  loffieet :  with  the  plTudo  batter;  it  ii  better  to  nee  alwftji  nit  watar 
for  thli  puipoM.  Except  in  the  oaM  ol  the  imall  nmaolea  of  the  face  and  band 
large  handlea  (one  inch  in  diameter)  and  iponga  answer  beat ;  when  amall 
electrode*  are  naed  they  map  be  covered  with  moiitened  ohamoii  leather 
Initeid  of  apongta.   With  the  Faradic  ntrrmt  the  two  tundlei,  armed  with  the 
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Fig.  as.— Zlemi— n'a  Ilotor  Polnta. 

■pongea,  ahould  be  held  near  each  other :  the  one  ahould  be  plaeed  on  the  ipot 
which  contrDli  the  moacU,  and  the  other  dabbed  OTsr  the  furfaee  operated  on ; 
or  if  preferred,  both  ma;  be  lifted  whenerer  the  miucle  coDtraot* ;  it  Mm* 
DO  good  pnipoie  to  tetauiie  the  moade*  by  a  prolonged  contraction  mob  a> 
would  occur  if  the  action  were  not  intetrapted  in  thii  way.  The  itrength  at 
the  ourrent  {■  of  great  importance  ;  wc  ought,  therefore,  to  have  an  initni- 
nient  capable  of  being  nioely  gradaated  aa  to  it*  atrength,  and  alao  ■•  to  the 
npiditf  of  ita  inteimiaaion ;  It  ia  deairable,  alao,  to  have  one  which  leaTaa 
both  handa  free  for  the  muupalation*  of  the  operetion.  It  ia  wall  to  try  the 
force  of  the  current  on  ooraelTea  befoni  beginning  (on  the  mnaclea  nt  the 
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thDmb  for  example),  to  thkt  we  nuj  lee  if  it  i*  itrong  enough  to  euug  eoa- 
tnetaon  uid  not  eo  ititnig  u  to  be  painf  iiL  It  (oeh  a  force  faik  to  act  on  the 
lanljaed  miuclei,  we  ihunld  graduallr  increaie  the  itrength.  Slowly  inter- 
mpted  currenta  from  the  primaiy  ooil  are  preferred  by  Duchenne  for  produe- 
We  aim  at  aaing  the  least  itreogth  infficient  for 


I  nfsrkn- gluteal  Derrs  I 
Hbort  beid  o(  buepa. 


Fig.  M- 

the  parpou ;  thi>  avoida  pain  and  prodacei  a  more  natural  action  of  the 
nniadea.  Sometiioa  we  have  to  nn  lucli  atrong  currenta  aa  to  cause  aevera 
liain,  bat  thia  (a  comparatiiely  lare  and  indicate!  aomething  Mriooaly  wrong 
In  the  nerrea  or  muiclei.  Occauonally  no  reiponie  at  all  takes  place  to  llie 
■tnngeat  currenta.  It  ia  tometime*  deurabls  to  meiuure  accurately  the 
•lifferenoe  of  atrength  in  the  currenta  miuired  for  calling  the  muaelea  into 
play  on  the  paralyaed  lide,  aa  compared  witb  tbe  lound  lide,  or  at  one  part 
of  the  illneaa  at  compared  with  another.  Thia  differenoa  it  eitimated  by  the 
graduated  icale  uiu^y  attached  to  the  moveable  coil  or  uwgnet  in  an  indue- 
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lioD  appuBtoi.  Specwl  pnoiatioiu  tn  nqnirad  to  Mcnre  nnifonni^  in  the 
MmpariKin,  luoh  u  ^n  dcaoribed  in  ndng  the  gslTanio  cnmmt  in  thii  pioeen 
ofteatins.    (Sec  p.  2ia) 

In  Dilng  tbe  oaiitina«u  (nJRiiite  eurrenl  tot  ■etiiig  «■  miuelea,  we  (till 
•Tail  ouneliee  of  the  "pointiof  ■laotioD"  tor  the  different  mnicIeB  ;  bat  it 
matt  be  remembered  thet  thii  onrrent  only  OKUtea  muienl*r  oontractioo  at 


Abductor  polltdi.. 


Fig.  17.— ZlenUHtn't  Motor  FotnU. 


the  moment  the  clroait  ii  Joined  or  broken.  A  ODtrent  Trom  a  ooniUnt 
battei;  puwd  for  t,  time  iteatdily  through  a  tnnMla  doei  not  oaoae  it  to  »ot 
after  the  flnt  oontnotion ;  bat  on  withdrawing  the  hindlei,  another  oontiac- 
tion  nu7  oocur.  Hence  If  we  wiih  to  ittmnlate  the  miucle*  to  amtractioD, 
wa  roqaire  *ome  meaoi  of  intetmpting  tMi  continooai  (nirrent.  Thii  may  be 
done  by  a  eommatator  on  the  battery,  ihatting  off  or  putting  on  the  ean«nt 
Ij  *  Icey,  or  l>y  rcEaorlng  one  or  both  of  the  ipongee.    A  dmilar  effei:t  ti  pro- 
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doaad  more  Biadiullr  uul  gently  bj  gliding  the  iponge  along;  in  thii  war 
tlw  raurent  U  joined  uid  brokan  attbe  varioai  puti  puwd  otbt  in  the  ooune 
at  it*  moTanent  ("Ubile  nurenti").  A  lerj  powerfol  ftction  ii  prodnoed 
w  at  th«  oommalator.  Mid  leu  luddenly  by 


Rg.  t8.-Zil 


raremng  the  relatlTe  poiitlon  of  the  ipongca.  The  relative  poiitioit  of  the 
twopdca  Unota  matter  of  much  wnsequenoe  in  acting  on  the  mntclei.  eioept 
in  tlie  eetinution  of  the  force  reqiured  in  different  part*,  u  will  be  ex- 
plained inunediatelf.  It  ia  not  neoeseary  to  have  the  two  polea  applied  doee 
together  in  Mting  on  mniolei  with  the  galvanic  current ;  indeed,  it  i*  uanalljr 
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better  to  hare  ihem  at  a  dktaBce,  one  of  ihtm  bcia^  placed  oa  iht  point 
known  to  command  the  nraede,  and  iht  ctiier  periaqm  on  the  nerve  tmnk 
hitler  npu  It  u  Tery  miiiiy  to  hare  the  ■pongee  moirtened  witli  salt 
water,  and  the  ikin  orer  the  parts  operated  on  ihoald  abo  be  well  eoaked. 


A  great  difference  in  the  retponm  qfrnutdes  to  tke  Faradie  and 
Galvanic  currents  is  occasioiudlj  observed :  feeble  currents  from 
a  galvanic  battery  maj  act  when  the  stnmgest  Faradie  cnrrents 
fail  to  do  sa  This  is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis  from 
injuries  to  the  nerves^  in  fmaal  paralysis  from  peripheral  caases, 
in  infantile  paralysis,  and  in  certain  cases  of  lead  palsy :  this 
constitates  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment. 

But  further,  paralysed  muscles  sometimes  respond  with  pre- 
ternatural readiness  to  very  weak  currents :  i.  e.  they  respond 
to  currents  which  would  not  cause  any  noticeahle  action  in 
healthy  muscles  (two  or  four  elements).  This  occurs  in  the 
diseases  named  above,  and  especially  in  facial  paralysis.  This 
peculiarity  is  well  brought  out  in  such  cases  by  applying  the 
poles  of  an  induction  battery  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  wh^i 
the  mouth  is  at  once  drawn  to  the  sound  side :  on  applying  now 
the  poles  of  a  constant  battery  to  the  same  parts,  lifting  and 
replacing  them  occasionally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  paralysed 
muscles  draw  the  mouth  to  their  side  during  the  stimulation. 
All  gradations  of  these  reactions  are  found  in  different  cases  of 
facial  paralysis  and  at  different  stages.  This  unusually  ready 
response  to  the  constant  current  generally  diminishes  with  the 
improved  contractility  of  the  muscles  to  the  induced  current 
which  takes  place  in  favourable  cases  under  treatment  or  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  explanation  of  this  difference  in  the  b^aviour  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  under  the  two  different  forms  of  electrical 
stimulation  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  instantaneous  or  extremely  brief  character  of  the  in- 
duction cuiTents.  It  has  been  found  that  by  interrupting  the 
constant  current  very  rapidly^  while  applied  to  such  muscles,  it 
also  ceases  to  have  any  effect  on  the  muscles  in  such  cases.    The 
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reaction  described  above  has  been  named  by  Erb  the  ^'  reaction 
of  d^eneration."     (See  also  p.  225.) 

When  an  accurate  comparative  estimate  of  the  muscular 
contractility  is  desired,  -we  must  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
a  iaiT  comparison,  and  we  avail  ourselves,  if  possible,  of  the 
sound  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  for  this  purpose.  More- 
over, in  using  the  galvanic  current  we  must  consider  which 
pole  is  applied  to  the  nerve  or  muscle,  and  we  must  also  notice 
whether  the  contraction  occurs  on  breaking  or  joining  the  circuit. 
In.  judging  of  any  change  in  the  response  of  the  muscles  to 
electricity,  we  must  consider  whether  we  are  operating  on  the 
nerve  trunk  or  on  the  muscles,  as  the  i-eaction  may  differ  con- 
siderably in  these  two  cases.  In  carrying  out  the  comparison 
one  pole  is  placed  on  some  indifferent  part  of  the  body  (the 
sternum,  nape  of  the  neck,  or  patella,  for  example),  and  the 
other  is  applied  successively  to  corresponding  spots  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body.  We  notice  then  the  difference  in  the  readi- 
ness or  force  of  the  contraction,  and  we  note  how  much  more, 
or  how  much  less,  is  the  strength  required  for  the  paralysed 
muscles  as  compared  with  the  others.  In  using  the  galvanic 
current  we  vary  the  experiment  by  using  the  positive  and  the 
negative  pole  alternately  over  the  part  to  be  excited,  as  the 
resolts  are  not  identical. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  electrical  authorities  some- 
times use  formulae  which  require  explanation,  especially  as 
the  words  represented  by  the  letters  in  some  books  are 
partly  German,  and  very  confusing  to  readers  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

An  =  Anode  (the  poiitiTe  pole,  Bometimes  marked  + ). 

K»  =  Cathode  (the  negative  pole,  marked  - ). 

8    =  Sohliesiung,  i,e.  closing  of  the  cixx^uit. 

O    =  Oeffnung,  i.e.  opening  or  breaking  of  the  circuit. 

Z    =  Zockung,  i.e.  contraction  or  twitch  of  the  muscle. 

Zf   =■  The  accent  indicates  an  intensification. 

s     =  The  small  letter  indicates  a  feeble  contraction. 

Te  =  Indicates  Tetanic  contraction. 
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The  sjrmbols  are  combined  thua  as  in  the  formula  for  the 
action  of  strong  corrents,  or 

"  Hl^bot  grmde,  **  Ka  8  Te«  Kft  O  s.  An  8  Z,  An  O  Z. 

These  four  formnUe  are  read  thns : — (1)  On  closure  of  the 
current  the  cathode  produces  tetanic  contraction :  (2)  on  open- 
ing the  current  it  produces  feeble  contraction :  (3)  on  closing 
the  current  the  anode  produces  lively  contraction :  and  (4)  also 
on  opening  the  circuit. 


"  Lowest  gnde,"  Ka8Z. 

"  Intermediate  grade,"  Ka  8  Z',  An  8 1  and  An  O  s.    (Erb.) 

In  connection  with  aura)  electricity  the  symbol  KL  means 
Klang  (sound),  and  the  musical  symbols  -«c  crescendo  or  in- 
creasing loudness,  and  =»  diminuendo  or  diminishing  loudness, 
are  also  used. 

With  the  induction  apparatus  we  use  the  currents  from  the 
secondary  coil  in  this  test,  and  the  trial  is  conducted  on  the 
same  principles. 

in.  Acnov  ON  SK!f SORT  Nnvn.  When  applying  Faiadie  eleotridtj  to 
■timalate  miuclet,  we  aim  at  doing  so  without  pain,  or  at  least  with  a  tniwimnm 
of  action  on  the  sensory  nenres  :  hence  the  directions  to  nse  the  lowest  effi- 
cient strength,  to  select  the  cnrrent  from  the  primary  ooil,  to  use  slow  inter- 
ruptions, to  have  large  sponges  moistened  with  simple  water  for  electrodes, 
to  apply  these  near  together,  and  to  make  the  application  jnst  long  enoo^  to 
oaose  muscular  contraction,  removing  and  re-applying  the  eleetrodee  fre- 
quently. 

In  acting  on  sensory  nerves  with  the  Faradic  eurrtnt  these  directions  are  all 
reversed :  the  skin  should  he  left  dry  or  dusted  over  with  violet  powder,  metal 
handles  or  charcoal  electrodes  without  sponges  are  used,  or  even  a  wire  hmsh 
is  employed  for  one  of  the  poles :  strong  currents  from  the  secondary  ooil  and 
rapid  intermissions  are  preferred,  and  the  brush  may  be  moved  up  and  down 
over  as  large  an  area  as  we  choose.  Such  applications  are  sometimee  employed 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  ansesthesia,  to  rouse  the  sensory  nerves,  and  they 
are  sometimes  of  use  in  diagnosis.  Insensibility  to  this  irritation,  or  diminished 
electrical  sensibility  as  it  is  called,  is  a  striking  feature  in  certain  cases  of 
hysterical  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  and  in  some  other  affecUons.  While  test- 
ing the  muscles  in  such  cases  we  can  usually  guess  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
patients  whether  or  not  they  feel  the  current  to  a  normal  or  usual  extent,  and 
we  may  subsequently  apply  the  test  more  efficiently  as  just  described. 

The  wire  brush  is  also  used  by  some  for  its  counter-irritant  effect  and  its 
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reflex  action.  Bnuhing  over  the  ipine  in  certain  spinal  affectioni,  bnuhing 
the  cheek  and  larynx  in  facial  paralysis  and  hysterical  aphonia,  and  applying 
T€i7  strong  currents  in  neuralgia  (electric  moxa)  are  methods  sometimes  prac- 
tised, bat  all  ol  them  are  painful  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  This 
treatment  has  also  some  influence  over  the  vascular  system,  and  it  sometimes 
improvea  the  temperature  of  a  cold  limb. 

Hie  Oalvanic  current  is  occasionally  felt  to  be  painful  in  cases  which  are 
ip>^««5KI<^  to  strong  induced  currents  (hysterical  paralysis),  so  that  the  form 
of  eleciiietty  employed   in   testing   should    always  be  noted.     Charcoal 
electrodea  suit  very  well  in  applying  this  test  to  the  skin.    The  sensation 
experienced  from  the  constant  current  differs  from  that  felt  on  using  the 
interrupted  current:  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a  tingling  feeling,  the  former 
prodnoee  a  burning  or  stinging  sensation.    On  galvanising  the  spine  with  a 
moderate  current  we  sometimes  detect,  while  applying  the  moist  sponges, 
that  there  are  one  or  two  tender  spots  over  certain  vertebrae,  i,e,  spots  speci- 
ally sensitive  to  this  current.    These  spots  often  agree  exactly  with  the  spots 
discovered  to  be  tender  to  the  touch,  but  sometimes  this  test  reveals  tender 
parti  more  delicately  than  pressure  or  the  hot  sponge.    Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  skin  are  equally  moist  in  applying  this  test,  and 
the  prevure  of  the  electrode  also  must  be  made  quite  equal  in  the  different 
parti  before  we  conclude  that  this  sensitiveness  ntally  exists. 

IV.  Appukd  fob  MuscxjiJkB  Rheumatism  and  myalgia,  both  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity are  occasionally  employed.  The  induced  currents  are  used  in  such 
cases  either  with  wet  sponges  for  the  stimulation  of  the  muscles,  or  with  the 
wire  brush.  When  the  constant  current  is  employed,  and  it  ii  usually  to  be 
Ikrefened,  moderate  currents  are  used,  and  the  poles  are  made  to  glide  gently 
over  the  painful  surface.    (Lumbago,  stiff-neck,  muscular  pleurodynia.) 

T.  Fob  Nbubaloia,  induced  currents  of  great  strength  applied  with  the 
wire  brush  (eleotrio  moxa)  are  used  by  some,  but  as  they  are  very  painful  and 
as  counter-irritation  in  less  painful  forms  often  serves  the  same  purpose,  this 
method  Is  seldom  to  be  recommended. 

The  constant  galvanic  current,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  applied  in  such 
cases  with  little  or  no  discomfort,  and  is  often  most  serviceable.    The  current 
should  be  strong  enough  to  be  felt,  but  should  not  cause  pain  (6—10  ele- 
ments for  the  face,  8 — 20  for  the  limbs) :  the  current  should  be  passed  without 
any  interruption,  the  sponges  being  held  steadily  without  any  movement  or 
shaking.    Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
should  be  applied ;  a  balance  of  opinion  exists  in  favour  of  (1)  a  descending 
current  (i.e.  a  current  from  the  nerve  centres  towards  the  periphery),  and  (2) 
of  ^vplying  the  positive  pole  over  the  painful  part,  without  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  current  (polar  method).    These  two  methods  are  not  incom- 
patible.   The  skin  should  be  well  moistened  with  salt  water  for  applications 
of  this  kind,  and  as  pressure  with  the  electrodes  is  often  painful,  the  effect 
can  be  increased  by  having  the  spots  selected  for  the  application  dressed  with 
salt  water  dressings  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  current  is  applied.    The 
duration  of  the  application  should  be  considerable,  5,  10,  or  20  minutes 
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at  a  time :  but  on  the  face  the  duration  ia  mnch  less,  at  giddinen  ia  apt  to  be 
produced  in  thia  situation,  and  on  its  occurrence  we  must  stop  the  application, 
at  least  for  a  few  minutes.  In  applying  and  removing  the  electrodea,  or 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  current,  we  aim  at  ^/oing  so  with 
as  little  **  shock  **  as  possible ;  this  is  done  either  by  gradually  increasing  or 
relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  electrodea  on  the  parts,  or  by  adding  and  remoring 
the  additional  elements  gradually. 

For  cases  of  neuralgia,  a  battery  with  relatirely  laige  pUtea  and  small 
chemical  action  should  be  selected,  and  the  patient  should  remain  at  rest  for 
a  time  after  the  application,  especially  in  cases  of  sciatica,  ^le  sittings 
should  be  repeated  daily  if  possible. 

VL  The  Nkbtous  Cintres  can  be  acted  on  by  the  constant  current 
apiilied  to  the  head  and  spine,  and  patients  often  experience  giddiness,  flaahes 
of  light,  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  when  the  head  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine  or  neck  is  operated  on.  For  the  head  weak  currents  muat  always 
be  used,  not  more  than  about  ten  elements  at  the  most,  and  the  applications 
must  be  short  (half  a  minute  to  three  minutes),  and  they  must  be  stopped  en 
the  occurrence  of  giddiness.  The  electrodes  are  placed  sometimes  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  on  the  temples  or  mastoid  processes,  or  one  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  the  other  on  the  brow  or  on  one  of  the  mastoid  processes.  No 
rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  direction  of  the  current  in  such  applicationa. 

Far  thetpinal  cord  a  larger  number  of  elements  may  be  used  and  the  time 
prolonged  to  fifteen  minutes  or  more.  The  part  operated  on  is  detennined 
by  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  in  spinal  cases  descending  currents  are 
preferred,  but  in  locomotor  ataxy  the  ascending  current  seems  to  give  better 
results.  The  sponges  and  skin  must  be  well  moistened  with  salt  water,  and 
the  electrode^  should  be  held  very  steadily  to  avoid  all  shocks  as  mudi  u 
possible.  Sometimes  one  pole  is  applied  to  the  spine  and  the  other  to  the 
region  of  the  plexuses  or  nerve  trunks ;  or  one  to  the  region  of  the  plexus  and 
the  other  to  the  main  nerve  in  the  limb,  as  this  stimulation  may  have  sb 
indirect  action  on  the  cord. 

Galvanism  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided  in  sH 
acute  or  recent  cases.  Faradisation  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal 
conL 

The  tpmpathetic  in  the  neck  may  be  acted  on,  it  is  supposed,  by  placing  one 
of  the  electrodes  over  its  upper,  middle,  or  lower  cervical  gM>giiAn,  and  the 
other  on  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine,  at  its  lower  part,  or  on  the  suprs- 
stemal  notch.  Certainly  some  very  curious  results  follow  such  applicatioos, 
flashes  of  light,  giddiness,  and  bilateral  convulsive  movements;  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  all  this  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  as  otiMr 
important  nerves  are  in  the  same  region. 

Operations  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  out  with  great  caution ;  only  weak 
currents  should  be  used,  and  short  applications,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain. 

Galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic  is  recommended  in  many  obscure  oerebnl 
and  spinal  affections  for  its  supposed  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  these  great 
nervous  centres. 
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VIL  Fob  iMPBOVDra  thx  Nutrition,  the  circulation^  and  the  temperature 
of  a  part,  anj  form  of  electricity  which  improTes  the  state  of  the  muscles 
and  naryes  may  be  reconmiended,  but  the  constant  current  has  usually  a 
more  mariced  influence  in  lessening  the  coldness  of  a  limb  so  often  complained 
of  in  the  atrophic  forms  of  paralysis.  Certainly  this  kind  of  electricity  affects 
the  oirculation,  and  it  is  possibly  in  this  way  that  it  produces  a  beneficial 
laihieDoe  on  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue  of  the  nerves,  the  brain,  and  the 
qiinal  cord, 

Yin.  Spicial  Organs  require  some  special  arrangements  for  the  application 
of  eloetricity.  The  Eye  is  acted  on  when  we  seek  to  affect  the  optic  nerve  by 
applying  (say)  .the  positive  pole  of  a  constant  battery  to  the  forehead,  to 
the  mastoid  process,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  gliding  the  other  pole 
aln^  the  angles  of  the  orbit,  or  by  passing  the  current  through  the  temples. 
Hie  ocular  muscles  may  also  be  galvanised  or  Faradised  by  bringing  a  small 
daetrode  into  their  vicinity.  The  Ear  is  galvanised  or  Faradised  by  filling  the 
meatos  with  salt  water,  and  introducing  an  insulated  electrode  into  the  fluid 
while  the  head  is  held  down  sideways,  the  other  pole  being  held  by  the 
patient  in  the  hand  of  the  opposite  side.  The  same  care  must  be  exercised 
in  OBing  such  methods  as  in  operating  on  the  brain.  Applications  to  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck  are  sometimes  made  for  these  oigans.  Specially 
shaped  and  insulated  electrodes  are  used  for  direct  application  to  the  laryngeal 
mnaeles.  Stimulation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  for  the  excitation  of  the  respiration 
somfltimeB  saves  life  in  chloroform  poisoning  and  its  use  is  indicated  in  some 
other  forms  of  asphyxia.  Metallic  buttons  as  electrodes,  with  fine  moist 
sponges  or  leather  coverings  are  applied  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  scalenus  muscle,  on  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
and  this  muscle  should  be  pressed  a  little  inwards ;  the  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  fixed  by  an  assistant,  and  expiration  may  have  to  be  assisted  by 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  walls.  The  duration  of  one  application  (i.e.,  for 
each  contiaction)  should  not  be  more  than  twenty  seconds.  The  current 
shoold  be  from  an  induction  apparatus,  and  should  be  strong  enough  to  cause 
ooatiaction  of  the  muscles  of  the  operator's  thumb ;  if  this  does  not  succeed 
in  eauaing  an  inspiratory  gasp,  stronger  currents  may  be  tried,  as  the  excit- 
ability sometimes  diminishes  rapidly  in  asphyxia.  If  induced  currents  fail  to 
act,  the  continuous  current  has  been  recommended  as  a  last  resource.  Tlie 
abdominal  musdes  and  even  the  bowels  and  blatider  and  tUeivs  may  be  acted 
on  to  some  extent  from  without,  the  poles  being  applied  to  various  parts  of 
the  abdomen  and  back.  For  the  rectum*  a  more  efficient  plan  is  to  introduce 
an  insulated  electrode  within  the  bowel,  and  to  apply  the  other  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  Both  forms  of  electricity  may  be  used  in  this  way.  The 
bladder  is  likewise  sometimes  acted  on  by  means  of  an  insulated  electrode 
introduced  into  its  cavity,  the  other  being  applieil  within  the  rectum  or  above 
the  pubes.  If  the  continuous  current  be  used,  the  generation  of  gas  from  the 
dccompofiition  of  the  urine  may  lead  to  annoyance  if  the  electrode  be  within 
the  bladder.  For  incontinence  of  urine  a  strong  current  from  a  continuous 
battery  (from  as  many  elements  as  can  be  borne,  fifty  or  more  of  DanielVs  or 
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drntraeiSiiy  cf  ike 
imi  liaU  im^iiwd  in 
(ftp^rt  from  aflectioni  of  tkt  frcU 

in  pttrmljss  ok  the  extennr  mmds  oC  the  fingers  mnd 
from  pumuie  on  the  arm  (ariang  from  tkt  nae  of  iplinti  and 
cmtches,  or  from  Ijing  on  it  during  ifeep),  in  locomotor  ataxj, 
in  general  parahrsisy  in  paeodo-liTpertiopliie  macnlar  panljUy 
in  wasting  palsr^  and  in  certain  cases  of  pan^ilegia  from 
^«nal  leaiouL  An j  of  the  abore  forms  of  paialjsisy  liowever, 
ma  J  exist  so  kng,  and  maj  k«d  to  SQch  disose  of  the  mnaclcw, 
that  wasting  and  destruction  of  the  moanilar  tiwwies  proceed 
to  such  an  extent  that  thej  no  longer  respond  to  this  stimohis, 
or  do  so  onl  J  feeU j.  Hus  is  eqpeciallT  noticed  in  advancing 
cases  of  wasting  pakr,  where  the  itsfooatf  of  cooiae,  is  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  actoal  wasting,  ahhoog^  preserved 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  mmde.  While  this  contmetilify 
to  the  induced  cnirent  exists  nnimpaired,  we  infer  that  there  is 
no  serious  lesion  of  the  mnscks  themselres,  of  the  nerve  trunk 
sappl  ving  them,  or  of  the  nervous  centre  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  the  nerves  in  qnesdon. 

Abolition  or  dimunution  of  the  contraeiiUiy  to  the  indtteed 
current  occurs  in  paralysis  from  such  serious  lesions  of  the 
nerves  as  result  from  wounds,  or  from  compression  of  the  nerve 
trunk  by  tumour,  or  exostosis,  or  certain  exudatitma.  In  the 
case  of  the  facial  nerve  an  exudation  in  the  osseous  canal  may 
give  rise  to  serious  compression  of  this  kind,  or  caries  may  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve.  In  infantile  paralysis  also,  and 
in  other  forms  of  spinal  disease  with  destruction  of  the  cord  at 
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the  roots  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  cells  connected  with  them  in  the 
anterior  comna,  this  contractility  is  lost  or  diminished.  Lead 
palsy  is  also  usually  characterised  by  this  peculiarity.  The  loss  or 
diminution  of  the  muscular  contractility  to  the  induced  current 
oocurs  with  great  rapidity  in  all  the  above  cases,  and  usually 
exists  from  the  very  time  the  paralysis  becomes  distinctly 
declared,  differing  therein  from  the  loss  of  contractility  which  is 
developed  slowly  in  connection  with  mere  disuse  or  atrophy. 
(See  next  section  also.) 

Preservation  of  contractility  to  galvanic  current^  and  loss  of 
eoniractiUiy  to  induced  current.  This  is  commonly  observed  in 
the  cases  just  noticed  in  the  previous  section,  at  least  in  their 
earlier  stages.  It  frequently  happens  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis 
especially,  and  also  in  infantile  paralysis  and  lead  palsy,  that 
the  response  to  the  continuous  current  is  even  livelier  on  the 
paralysed  than  on  the  sound  side.  This  reaction  usually  concurs 
with  some  lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk  or  of  the  nerve  root 
involved.     (Erb's  reaction  of  degeneration.) 

Loss  of  musciUar  contractility  to  hotli  currents  is  found  in 
advanced  paralysis,  from  any  cause,  which  has  led  to  the  destruo- 
tioQ  of  the  muscular  tissue  or  to  its  fatty  degeneration ;  such 
destruction  may  be  inferred  from  this  test.  Especially  does 
this  occur  in  old  spinal  paralysis  with  atrophy ;  in  bad  casea 
of  infantile  atrophic  paralysis,  in  the  last  stage  of  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  muscular  paralysis  and  wasting  palsy,  and  also  in  lead 
paralysis.  It  occurs  rapidly  also  in  serious  mechanical  lesions. 
<^  the  nerve  trunks  from  wounds  and  injuries. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
DCSANITY.» 

T)EFOR£  coDsideniig  the  forms  of  imsmtj.  it  is  desunble 
-'-^  thst  the  meaning  oC  certain  terms,  whidi  are  of  oonsttnt 
nae  in  describing  moital  cUaorderB,  should  be  dearij  under- 
stood.    These  axe — 

Illusioxs,  Hallccixatioxs,  axd  Dklusioxs. — niaskm  and 
Hallucination  have  reference  onlj  to  disordered  peroeptiona. 
Both,  separstelj  at  together,  maj  exist  without  inssnitj.  In 
order  to  the  occurrence  of  an  Illusion  a  real  impressum  must  be 
produced  on  the  senaorium ;  but  this  impression  appears  in  coih 
sciousness  very  difierent  &om  the  actual  fact.  The  impresnoa 
in  most  cases  comes  from  without,  and  is  transmitted  through 
one  or  other  of  the  senses,  (bj  fiu-  the  most  finequentlj  through 
those  of  hearing  and  sight)  ;  but  it  maj  spring  from  one  of  the 
internal  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Hallucination  aiiaes  when 
no  impression  has  been  prcMiuced  on  any  of  the  senses,  and  it 
is  equally  independent  of  visceral  sensations.  It  is  entirely  a 
new  creation  due  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  sensorium 
itself.  The  ^-arying  morbid  states  of  this  great  centre,  or  of 
these  great  centres  of  sensation,  seem  in  the  consciousnesB  of 
the  individual  to  be  impressions  that  have  come  in  natural 
course  from  the  organs  of  special  or  general  sensatioo. 
Briefly  expressed.  Illusions  are  objectiTe  in  relation  to  the 

1  The  foEowing  writers  may  be  eootnlted  with  ftdTmntage:  Bnckiiill  and 
Take,  BUndford,  Mandaley,  Griennger,  and  Irdaad. 
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iiensorium,  whereas  Hallucinations   are   subjective.     Thus,    if 
^  human  voice  be  heard  by  one  when  others  hear  only  the 
trolling  of  a  bell,  that  is  an  Illusion ;  but  should  it  be  heard 
^hen  there  is  no  sound  of  any  kind,  that  is  an  Hallucination : 
^nd  so  with  the  other  senses.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
"tingniah  between  these  two  forms  of  morbid  perception,  espe- 
cially when  they  relate  to  general  sensation.     Whatever  their 
origin,  should  the  patient's  reason  still  enable  him  to  discard 
them  as  flEdse  and  unsound,  he  is  sane  in  relation  to  them ;  and 
this  frequently  happens  with  illusions,  though  seldom  with  hal- 
lucinations.    If  he  cannot  be  convinced  of  their  uni*eality  he  is 
▼ery  generally  insane,  but  not  always,  as  early  training,  peculiar 
religious  views,  and  other  special  circumstances  may  account  for 
the  apparent  mental  unsoundness. 

Delusion,  strictly  regarded,  pertains  exclusively  to  the  highest 
mental  functions,  and  has  no  direct  connection  with  sensation 
in  any  form.  A  man  who  asserts  he  is  ten  thousand  years  old, 
<Mr  that  he  is  the  Almighty,  labours,  therefore,  under  Delusion 
proper.  But  though  the  term  is  occasionally  employed  in  this 
ivstzicted  sense,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  already  described, 
it  is  also  commonly  used  generically  to  include  them  alL 
It  may  thus  be  correctly  applied  to  either  Illusions  or  Hallu- 
4a]iations,  if  they  are  the  result  of  disease,  and  are  not  corrected 
by  reason. — In  a  court  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  is 
advisable  to  avoid  the  latter  terms,  and  to  designate  all  morbid 
ideas  of  lunatics  as  **  insane  delusions;"  the  word  delusion  by 
iUelf  being  often  popularly  used  to  describe  a  mere  unfounded 
belie£ 

The  chief  forms  of  Insanity,  according  to  the  best  estab- 
lished classification,  are  Mania,  Melancholia,  Monomania, 
Dementia,  and  Idiocy.  Mania  implies  considerable  general 
excitement,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  incoherence  of 
ideas,  delusions,  and  violent  conduct ;  but  there  are  varieties 
of  mania  without  incoherence  or  distinct  delusions.  In  Melan- 
cholia there  is  mental  depression  with  delusion  generally  limited 
to  one  or  to  a  small  number  of  subjects.     There  is  also  simple 
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melancholy  without  deludon.  In  Monomania  there  is  no 
depression,  but  generally  exaltation  or  penrersion  of  feeling; 
delusion  is  restricted  to  one  or  (much  more  oommonlj)  to  a 
small  number  of  subjects,  all  of  the  same  eharacter;  but  the 
intellect,  though  often  wonderfully  dear  and  acute  in  other 
directions,  is  not  altogether  free  outside  the  morbid  circle. 
In  Dementia  the  powers  of  the  mind,  previously  of  average 
vigour,  are  enfeebled  or  destroyed.  In  Idiocy  the  original 
mental  development  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  normal  standard, 
either  through  a  congenital  cause  or  one  occurring  in  early 
childhood.     Imbecility  is  this  state  in  a  minor  d^ree. 

Premonitory  mental  symptoms  almost  always  precede  an  attack 
of  any  of  the  acquired  forms  of  insanity.  These  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  disturbance  of  the  emotional  powers  rather  than  in  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  intellect, — ^the  latter  condition  being  sub- 
sequent to  the  former.  There  is  usually  a  preliminary  period 
of  depression,  and  this  is  often  seen  even  where  the  fully  pro- 
nounced derangement  is  a  state  of  excitement.  The  patient  has 
a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort,  of  mental  weariness  and  pain. 
There  is  unwonted  irritability ;  trifles  that  would  formerly  be 
unheeded,  now  fret  and  woiry ;  those  most  loved  and  bound  by 
the  closest  ties  of  kindred  are  regarded  with  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  aversion;  a  feeling  of  baseless  apprehension,  with  some- 
times a  painful  anticipation  of  insanity,  are  experienced: 
unusual  vacillation  of  purpose  may  be  a  feature;  and  the 
sufferer,  particularly  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  melancholia, 
may  likewise  have  a  weariness  of  the  world,  and  a  longing  for 
death.  Such  feelings  and  dispositions  in  various  combinations 
form  the  foimdation  of  morbid  sentiment  on  which  delusion,  in 
its  varied  forms,  is  based.  In  some  cases  of  mania,  however, 
there  is  no  preliminary  depression  and  the  initiatory  stage  is 
one  of  gradually  increasing  excitement. 

Mania. — In  acute  mania  the  preliminary  stage  of  depression 
with  irritability,  should  it  exist  at  all,  is  not  generally  of  long 
duration.  About  the  period  when  it  is  giving  place  to  excite- 
ment there  is  occasionally  a  general  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
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sjrstem,  characterised  by  exceeding  sensitiveness  to  sharp  and 
loud  noises,  and  to  bright  light,  and  also  by  a  disposition  to 
sodden  and  violent  starting  of  the  legs  and  even  the  whole 
iiranu^  especially  when  about  to  fall  asleep.  Some  people  are, 
however,  subject  to  similar  startings  in  a  minor  degree  from 
di^t  causes,  such  as  derangement  of  the  digestive  system, 
and  many  epileptics  suffer  from  them  in  the  intervals  between 
the  fits. 

The  mental  excitement  may  show  itself  very  gradually,  or  it 
may  be  quite  sudden  in  its  onset.  The  disorder  of  the  intellect 
occurs  in  degrees  varjdng  from  scarcely  noticeable  rambling  in 
conversation  to  complete  incoherence.  Illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, particularly  of  sight,  as  well  as  delusions  proper,  are  very 
common,  though  mania  may  exist  without  any  of  them.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  morbid  ideas  is  their  evanescence;  they 
are  not  fixed,  even  though  the  same  kind  of  fancies  may  recur 
from  time  to  time.  Besides  the  intellectual  disturbance,  there 
is  general  restlessness  and  impatience,  a  hurry,  a  confusion  and 
an  nnusual  disposition  to  action.  Some  patients  are  in  a  happy, 
joyous  mood ;  others  are  angry  and  irritable ;  not  a  few  alternate 
between  these  states.  The  conduct  is  often  violent  and  dis- 
gusting :  shouting,  singing,  gesticulating,  quarrelling  and  fight- 
ing, tearing  clothes,  smearing  the  person  and  bedroom  with 
fboes,  and  other  filthy  actions.  Outrageous  conduct  is  often 
first  manifested  during  the  night.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
both  delusions  and  actions  are  stamped  by  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  morbid  emotion. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  illness  sleej)  is  almost 
always  deficient  in  amount,  and  is  occasionally  absent  altogether; 
or,  what  is  more  common,  it  is  obtained  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  now  and  again,  the  patient  awakening  in  no  respect 
improved.  Terrifying  dreams  often  disturb  these  brief  snatches 
of  sleep.  The  appetite,  though  frequently  considerably  impaired 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  is  usually  good  when  it  is 
fully  developed,  and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  abnormally  keen. 
Bat^  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  food  consumed. 
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natrition  is  not  well  maintained,  and  many  patients  distinctly 
fiidl  off  in  condition.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  dean  in  many 
cases,  bnt  may  be  furred  and  yellow,  in  which  case  the  breath 
will  probably  also  be  unpleasant.  The  bowels  are  generally 
confined,  and  the  stools  are  apt  to  be  offensiye,  but  occasionally 
a  tendency  to  diarrhcea  is  seen.  Thirst  is  seldom  present.  The 
urine  is  conmionly  diminished  in  quantity,  increased  in  specific 
gravity,  of  acid  reaction,  with  an  excess  of  phosphates;  but 
occasionally  it  ia  neutral  or  even  alkaline,  and  the  amount  may 
be  normal.  Excitement  of  the  sexual  instinct,  which  is  not 
rare,  may  show  itself  in  masturbation  and  indecent  exposure  of 
the  person.  Menstruation  is  usually  altogether  or  in  a  great 
measure  suppressed.  The  menses  generally  return  coincidently 
with  recovery,  but  their  appearance  does  not  always  herald  the 
advent  of  convalescence  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mental  health 
may  be  restored  while  they  continue  in  abeyance.  In  the 
majority,  the  skin  is  somewhat  harsh  and  dry,  but  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  it  soft  and  moist ;  its  secretions  are  often  dis- 
agreeable in  odour.  Should  the  patient's  exertions  be  violent 
the  general  temperature  may  be  temporarily  elevated,  but 
ordinanly  it  is  little  if  at  all  above  the  average.  Increased 
heat  of  head,  especially  of  the  vertex,  is  often  noticeable.  In  a 
few  cases  there  is  excessive  salivary  secretion.  The  pulse,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  in  frequency,  and  of 
diminished  volume  ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  some  being 
a  few  beats  above  and  others  below  that  range.  In  the  early 
stage  the  conjunctivae  will  often  be  found  somewhat  injected 
and  yellowish,  but  this  is  not  common  when  the  excitement  is 
fully  established ;  the  aspect  is  then  frequently  bright  and 
glistening. 

Acute  mania  occurs  occasionally  in  a  more  asthenic  form 
than  that  just  described.  The  physical  symptoms  are  indicative 
of  greater  debility :  the  pulse  is  weak  and  quick,  the  pupils 
wide,  the  face  pale,  and  there  is  often  distinct  anemia.  The 
psychical  disturbance  is  also  more  uniformly  high.  In  short, 
this  form  holds  a  middle  position  between  the  sthenic  and  the 
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one  next  to  be  considered ;  and  there  is  a  gradation  of  cases 
connecting  all  three. 

The  variety  now  before  us  corresponds  in  some  respects  with 
aerere  delirium,  and  is  hence  known  as  AciUe  ddirioua  mania. 
The  incoherence  in  this  state  is  complete ;  the  patient  talks  or 
shouts  in  fragmentary  disconnected  sentences,  and  the  excite- 
ment is  very  high.     There  ai*e  no  definite  delusions,  the  mental 
disorder  being  apparently  too  great  for  formulated  thought  of 
any  kind,  but  in  some  cases  indications  of  transitory  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions  are  observable  in  the  midst  of  the  ravings. 
Such  patients  are  generally  violent  and   destructive   and   of 
dirty  habits,  but  their  acts  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  acute 
mania  in  partaking  more  of  blind  fury,  with  less  distinct  con- 
sciousness in  the  agents.     The  physical  symptoms  are  propor- 
tionately intensified.     The  pulse  is  very  quick  and  weak,  the 
oonjunctivse  are  injected,  and  the  pupils  are  often  smaller  than 
the  normal,  the  skin  is  parched  and  hot,  the  tongue  is  dry, 
tending  to  brown,  the  appetite  is  in  abeyance,  and  there  is 
usually  a  sickening  odour  from  the  breath,  a  degree  of  thirst  is 
common,  and  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  sleep.     There 
is  a  high  mortality  in  this  condition,  but  should  the  tendency 
to  death  from  exhaustion  be  overcome,  the  patients  usually 
make    excellent    and    speedy   recoveries    from    their    mental 
disorder. 

Mania  transitoria  is  a  variety  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
passes  away  quickly — even  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  longest  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  sjrmptoms  are  those  of  the  most  acute  form 
of  sthenic  mania.  The  seizure  occurs  suddenly,  and  is  most 
frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  mental  shock  or  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  in  persons  who  are  of  the  **  insane  temperament " 
— who  in  their  ordinary  health  are  excitable,  nervous,  odd  in 
their  opinions,  and  peculiar  in  their  general  conduct — this  con- 
dition being  usually  the  fruit  of  heredity.  It  is  also  apt  to 
show  itself  in  individuals  who  have  had  sunstroke  or  whose 
heads  have  been  injured  (possibly  many  years  previously),  after 
a  slight  excess  in  alcohol,  or  from  a  moral  cause,  such  as  sudden 
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and  great  pro^'ocation.     When  dae  to  alooihol  this  is  the  ^ 
a  potu,"  properly  so  called. 

Chronic  mania  may  be  considered  as  established  when 


the  symptoms  of  the  acate  stage  having  somewhat  subsided^  Kipd, 
after  some  months'  duration — the  delosiye  ideas  are 
definitely  formed  than  at  first,  the  incoherence  is  still  oonsidera — . 
ble,  though  somewhat  less,  and  the  excitement  is  not  so  constant: 
but  more  paroxysmal  in  its  character.     At  this  period,  illusums 
and  hallucinations,  especially  of  hearing,  are  commonly  present ; 
but  one  or  more  of  the  other  senses  also  are  frequently  involved 
in  the  same  patient     The  bodily  condition  is  now  generally 
good.     This  is  the  state  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
asylums.     It  may  last  for  many  years  in  much  the  same  form ; 
but,  what  is  more  common,  by  slow  degrees  the  mind  becomes 
more  and  more  enfeebled  till  at  length  its  powers  are  irretriev- 
ably lost  in  the  ruin  of  complete  dementia. 

Relation  of  various  Diseases  and  Fukctiokal  Disobdkbs 
TO  Iksaxitt. — In  susceptible  persons  certain  states  of  the  sys- 
tem, both  physiological  and  patholc^cal,  are  sometimes  the 
immediate  causes  of  insanity,  particularly  of  mania;  and  in 
many  cases  they  also  impart  a  distinctive  character  to  the  men- 
tal symptoms.  Thus  there  is  an  hysierical  mania  in  whidi  the 
strange  imaginations  and  peculiar  deceptions  characteristic  of 
hysteria  are  associated  with  excitement,  slight  incoherence,  and 
erotic  displays,  as  well  as  generally  with  some  of  the  physical 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  such  as  the  passing  of  large  quantities 
of  pale  urine,  and  the  "  globus  hystericus."  This  form  would 
seem  to  be  frequently  dependent  on  irregularities  in  men- 
struation. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  menstrual  Junction  excitement 
with  delusions  and  a  disposition  to  impulsive  violence  may 
appear,  constituting  the  ''mania  of  puberty."  This  genendly 
passes  away  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  seldom  continues  after 
menstruation  is  r^ular.  At  the  same  period  of  life,  in  both 
sexes,  instead  of  mania  a  moral  perversity  occasionally  arises, 
manifesting  itself  by  a  suddenly  acquired  diq)06ition  to  lying, 
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-cheating,  stealing,  and  the  like, — this  state  l>eing  the  result  of 
disease,  though  very  often  not  so  considered.  It  is  much  more 
likelj  to  be  of  long  duration  tlian  the  maniacal  condition,  and 
too  often  gradually  involves  the  mind  generally,  passing  ulti*r 
matelj  into  incurable  insanity. 

Ditorder  af  the  Uterus  and  Ovaries,  at  any  time  during  the 
jeara  of  their  functional  activity,  especially  when  there  is 
amenorrhcBa,  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  other  varieties  of 
insanity.  The  distinctive  delusions  that  spring  up  then  have 
OfAen  reference  to  these  organs  or  to  their  functions :  thus  the 
sofferen  may  fancy  that  they  give  birth  to  children,  or  that 
tbeir  persons  are  violated  while  asleep.  Nymphomania  may 
arise  from  the  same  source ;  the  particular  feature  in  it  being  a 
diqx)eition  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  make  indecent  advances 
to  the  other  sex,  and  even  to  make  shameful  exposure  of  the 
person.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  this  state,  which 
IS  r^^arded  as  due  to  the  general  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
sjstem  from  a  peripheral  irritation  in  the  sexual  organs,  and 
that  named  Erotomania,  in  which  the  organs  of  generation  are 
apparently  healthy,  and  the  morbid  action  is  believed  to  be 
entirely  in  the  brain.  The  mental  symptoms  are  really  alike 
in  both ;  though  it  has  been  held  by  some  that,  as  opposed  to 
nymphomania,  the  language  and  conduct  in  erotomania  are 
pure,  and  do  not  greatly  transgress  propriety.  In  the  male 
sex  a  condition  corresponding  in  the  character  of  the  acts  and 
in  the  general  psychical  features  is  known  as  Satyriasis.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  delusions  connected  with 
the  organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes  may  exist  with  perfect 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  also  that  amenorrhoea  is  a  common 
symptom  in  insanity  due  to  other  causes. 

At  the  close  of  menstruation  one  of  the  many  troubles  that  are 
apt  to  arise  is  mental  disorder.  It  occasionally  assumes  a 
maniacal  character,  but  much  more  frequently  the  form  is 
melancholia,  with  delusions  and  a  disposition  to  suicide.  It 
has  been  named  ''  climacteric  insanity." 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  excessive  venereal  indulgence^ 
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especially  in  the  newly  married,  may  snffioe  to  OTerthrow  the 
mental  powers  in  susceptible  persons,  inducing  what  has  been 
designated  sexual  mania;  but  other  direct  causes  probably 
always  combine  with  it  in  the  production  of  the  insanity,  and 
there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  symptoms. 

The  vice  of  nuuturbcUwrif  in  both  sexes,  sometimes  induces 
an  intractable  form  of  mental  derangement.  Early  symptoms 
springing  from  the  vile  habit  are  an  unwonted  shyness  and  an 
evasive  look,  irresolution  of  character,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
alone.  By-and-by  a  general  feeling  of  fear  and  suspicion  of 
others  arises,  with  sulkiness  of  temper ;  then  come  hallucinations, 
such  as  that  the  victims  are  acted  on  through  the  walls  by  elec- 
tricity, that  their  food  is  poisoned,  that  they  are  tormented  by 
evil  spirits,  <S:c. ;  great  religious  fervour  is  common,  especially 
in  women.  In  most  cases  the  intellect  gradually  becomes 
weak,  as  is  obvious  by  the  obtuse  expression,  and  after  an  inde- 
finite period  the  unfortunates  sink  into  dementia.  Qeneral 
nervous  sjrmptoms,  such  as  palpitations  and  feeling  of  sinking 
at  the  heart,  are  usually  associated  from  the  b^finning  with  the 
psychical  disturbance.  Should  the  masturbation  be  stopped 
before  the  intellect  is  much  impaired,  mental  health  may  be 
restored;  but  once  insanity  has  been  distinctly  established 
recovery  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  the  vice  is 
then  seldom  mastered. 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  mind  of  woman  by  the  sexual 
system  is  evinced  in  other  ways  than  those  mentioned.  The 
majority  of  women  are  more  susceptible  and  impressible,  and  are 
sometimes  very  irritable,  during  the  flow  of  the  menses.  During 
health]/  pregnancy,  also,  cravings  for  extraordinary  articles  of 
diet  are  very  common.  These  are  usually  innocent  enough,  bat 
not  always,  as  when  a  woman,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the 
brawny  arm  of  a  baker  who  worked  opposite  her  dwelling, 
compelled  her  husband  to  ofier  him  money  to  allow  her  to  take 
**  one  bite"  out  of  it. 

Mental  disease  occasionally  appears  during  utero-gestation, 
and  is  apparently  dependent  on  it ;  this  is  known  as  the  tniondy 
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of  prtgnancy.  It  is  not  common,  and  is  more  prone  to  occur  at 
a  late  than  an  earlj  period  of  gestation.  Though  mania  and 
monomania  are  both  met  with,  melancholia  is  the  usual  form^ 
refusal  of  food  and  a  disposition  to  suicide  being  sometimes* 
marked  features.  The  majority  of  such  patients  recover  soon 
after  delivery,  but  a  large  proportion  continue  insane. 

In  Bevere  labour,  during  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the 
OB  internum,  and  also  through  the  vaginal  orifice,  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  semi-conscious 
delirium,  lasting  for  a  few  minutes.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
mild  attack  of  mania  arise  during  severe  labour  resulting  from 
contracted  pelvis,  which  passed  away  in  two  days  after  delivery. 
This  is  a  rare  event. 

The  most  important  of  all  this  group  of  disorders  is  that 
which  occurs  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Puerperal  mania.  The  fourth  or  fifth  day  is  the 
most  common  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  though 
it  may  be  at  an  earlier  as  well  as  at  a  later  period.  Sometimes 
the  attack  is  very  sudden,  but  generally  for  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously  the  patients  are  unusually  excitable,  sleep  but  little,  com- 
plain of  pain  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  head,  and  have- 
often  optical  troubles,  such  as  flashes  of  light  and  double  vision.. 
The  pidse  is  also  quick  and  the  skin  may  be  hot.  When  the 
insanity  is  fully  developed  the  symptoms  both  physical  and 
mental  are  all  of  an  acute  type,  and  the  condition  may  even 
amount  to  delirious  mania ;  but,  fortunately,  this  is  somewhat- 
exceptional.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  psychical  state  that  the- 
language  used  is  often  filthy  and  obscene.  Aversion  to  husband 
and  baby  are  common,  but  by  no  means  constant,  symptoms. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  mothers  have  in  many 
instances  destroyed  their  infants.  Cases  are  also  met  with,, 
beginning  within  a  week  after  childbirth,  in  which  the  condition 
would  be  more  correctly  designated  acute  melancholia  than 
acute  mania.  Early  in  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  both  the  lochial 
discharge  and  the  mammary  secretion  are  arrested ;  but  in  mild 
the  latter,  and  even  both,  may  continue  to  flow,  though  in 
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reduced  quantitj.  Occasionallj  the  urine  is  found  to  be 
albuminous.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  also  some- 
times metritis  or  endo-metritis,  as  these  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked through  the  greater  prominence  of  the  mental  symptoms. 

There  is  yet  another  important  variety  connected  with  the 
puerperal  state — the  insanity  of  lactation.  It  occurs  after  some 
months'  nursing,  or  immediately  after  the  weaning  of  the  infant, 
and  is  due  to  the  drain,  through  the  mammary  glands,  having 
proved  too  much  for  a  feeble  or  susceptible  frame.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  patients  are  weak  and  usually  anaemic.  Mel- 
ancholia is  the  type  of  disorder  that  is  most  frequently  developed, 
but  other  forms  are  occasionally  seen.  In  this  variety  also,  a 
•disposition  to  destroy  the  infant  is  not  uncommon;  besides 
this,  a  tendency  to  suicide  is  sometimes  manifested.  Ex- 
ophthalmic goiti*e  and  functional  cardiac  murmur  have  been 
noticed  iu  a  few  cases,  particularly  where  the  mental  derange- 
ment presented  maniacal  features. 

Akoliolic  insanity, — As  already  stated,  "transitory  mania" 
may  be  at  least  directly  induced  by  alcohol;  but  besides  this  and 
the  much  more  common  disease.  Delirium  tremens  (see  p.  199), 
there  are  other  disorders  resulting  from  the  same  powerful 
agent,  which  have  yet  to  be  noticed.  (1)  Habits  of  intoxica- 
tion, along  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
often  induce  a  state  of  mind  characterised  by  gloomy  suspicion 
And  hallucinations  of  hearing.  This  condition  has  prompted 
to  homicide  as  well  as  to  suicide  in  a  number  of  cases.  (2) 
Excesses  in  alcohol  may  cause  mania  or  melanchplia  of  an 
ordinary  acute  kind,  except  that  the  delusions  partake  of  the 
delirium  tremens  character,  and  that  the  attacks  themselves 
are  of  shorter  duration.  Though  cases  of  this  kind  are  occa- 
sionally seen,  they  must  be  regarded  as  rare.  (3)  Progressive 
•dementia,  accompanied  by  a  form  of  general  paralysis,  is  a 
rather  common  result  of  prolonged  drunken  habits.  It  not 
infrequently  occurs  in  women  who  have  been  long  addicted 
to  secret  tippling.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of 
ordinary  general  paralysis,  and  in  some  cases  the  disorders  can 
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■imroely  be  distiDguiahed  from  each  other.  The  diagnosis  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  general  paralysis.  (4)  There 
remains  the  condition  known  as  dipsomania  or  oinomania.  The 
craring  for  drink  in  this  state  is  insatiable,  and  no  consideration 
whatever  deters  the  victim  fnmi  seeking  its  gratification.  Three 
varieties  have  been  distinguished — the  acute,  the  chronic,  and 
the  periodic.  The  acute,  which  is  rare,  has  been  noticed  after 
hemorrhage  in  the  puerperal  state,  in  recovery  from  fevers, 
after  excessive  venereal  indulgences,  and  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia. It  often  passes  away  in  a  few  days,  and  shows  na 
disposition  to  return.  The  chronic  is  the  form  that  exists  in 
the  habitual  drunkard.  In  him  the  craving  for  alcoholic 
stimulants  is  constant,  and  is  often  strongest  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  experiences  a  sensation  of  sinking  at  the  stomach, 
with  a  feeling  of  mental  depression  amounting  even  to  misery 
when  not  under  their  influence.  Great  moral  depravity  ia 
generally  a  marked  feature  of  character;  and  the  writer  haa 
observed  that  in  women  this  is  usually  associated  with  much 
pretence  or  show  of  religion.  The  periodic  variety  is  not 
ccnnmon.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  exceeding  severity,  ordi- 
narily with  intervals  of  some  months  between  them.  All  these 
▼arietiesy  but  particularly  the  last  one,  are  not  infi*equently  the 
outcome  of  the  '*  insane  temperament." 

Hie  poison  of  typhilis  in  the  constitution  may  give  rise  to 
different  forms  of  associated  disorder  of  the  brain  and  mind. 
Thus,  after  a  prodromal  period  of  initability,  slowness  of 
mental  action,  and  occasional  confusion  of  ideas,  accompanied 
by  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs  and  numbness  of  the  head,  there 
may  be  one  or  more  convulsive  fits,  followed  by  mania  or 
melancholia ;  or  instead  of  either  of  these  forms  of  mental  de- 
rangement, the  symptoms  mentioned  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
hysterical  condition  which  rapidly  declines  into  dementia  more 
or  less  complete.  Sometimes  the  premonitory  stage  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  state  which  bears  considerable  likeness  to  general 
paralysis.  There  may  even  be  grandiose  delusions  likewise,. 
though  this  is  not  common.    The  defects  in  articulation  and  the^ 
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paresis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  generallj  are  very  similar  in 
both  cases.  In  the  syphilitic  form  there  is  both  greater  rapidity 
And  irregularity  in  the  progress  of  the  symptoms.  The  sensory 
phenomena  are  likewise  much  more  marked,  such  as  pains  in 
the  limbs,  numbness,  and  formication;  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
motor  symptoms,  are  more  apt  to  be  unilateral  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  retine  are  not  so  uniformly  affected :  and 
should  there  be  irregularity  of  the  pupils,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  some  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  paralysed.  The 
convulsive  seizures  are  more  disposed  to  be  partial,  both  as 
regards  the  implication  of  consciousness  and  the  muscles  in- 
volved, than  in  the  case  of  general  paralysis,  and  the  attadu 
are  also  more  fi*equently  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  convulsed 
members ;  this  may  or  may  not  be  persistent.  The  evidences 
of  constitutional  8}'phi]is  in  nodes,  enlarged  glands,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  &a,  with  a  history  of  contagion,  will  of  course 
materially  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Besides  a  real  there  is  abo  a  spurious  syphilitic  insanity, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Syphilopfiobia.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  this  disorder  is  an  intense  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer 
that  syphilis  has  been  acquired,  every  trifling  papule  being 
regarded  as  convincing  evidence  of  its  presence.  In  other 
respects  the  mental  state  is  that  of  acute  melancholia.  It  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  high  moral  tone  who 
have  once  or  twice  fallen  into  irregularity  of  conduct. 

Epileptic  Insanity. — When  epilepsy  has  continued  for  some 
years  it  induces  mental  defect,  and  this  may  occur  much  soona: 
if  the  fits  are  frequent,  but  if  they  are  at  long  intervals  the 
mind  may  remain  unaffected.  In  some  cases  the  petit  mal 
would  appear  to  exert  a  more  baneful  influence  on  the  mental 
powers  than  the  full  convidsive  seizure;  but  this,  though 
disserted  by  some,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  the  writer  has 
seen  patients  subject  to  the  latter  form  in  whom  dementia 
i*apidly  supervened,  and  others  who  had  suffered  from  epileptic 
vertigo  for  years,  at  short  intervals,  and  still  retained  con- 
siderable mental  vigour.     Irritability  of  temper  and  w< 
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of  memory  are  the  first  indications  of  the  mind  being  involyed, 

bnt    in  coarse  of  time  all   its    powers    are   implicated,  and 

tiltiiiimtely  the  wreck  is  complete.     But  instead  of  an  uniform, 

pragroasive  d^;eneration,  it  often  happens  that,  after  a  single 

seizure  or  a  number  in  succession,  an  acute  maniacal  attack 

occurs,  in  which  there  is  generally  manifested  a  disposition 

to  violence,  and  occasionally  also  to  suicide  in  the  same  patient. 

The  mania  may  pass  away  in  a  few  minutes  or  in  an  hour  or 

two,  and  in  any  case  seldom  lasts  longer  than  four  or  five  days, 

though  it  is  apt  to  return  on  the  recurrence  of  the  fits.     The 

last  feature,  however,  is  very  irregidar,  and  in  illustration,  the 

writer  may  allude  to  a  patient  under  his  care  who  had  an  attack 

of  epileptic  mania  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  continued  free 

from  it  since,  while  there  has  been  no  abatement  of  the  convid- 

nve  seizures.      Though  the  mental  disorder  generally  follows 

the  convulsions,  it  occasionally  precedes  them,  and  in  some 

cases  would  seem  to  take  their  place,  the  entire  paroxysm  being 

apparently  mental.     In  some  instances  epileptics  fall  into  an 

automatic  state  without  having  had  a  convulsive  attack,  and 

then  perform  actions  which,   though    usually   irregular  and 

destmctive,  may  be  definite  and  correct  in  themselves,  but  only 

wrong  as  to  time  or  place, — the  patients  being  quite  uncon- 

eeioas,  and  incredulous  when  told  of  their  conduct  on  their 

recovery.     This  state  is  generally  very  brief,  lasting  only  for 

seconds  or  minutes,   but  it  may   continue  for   half-an-hour, 

seldom  longer. 

The  poison  of  rheunuUtsm  and  gout  in  the  system  may  induce 
mental  disorder  which  sometimes  amounts  to  insanity.  Such 
attacks  are  often  of  a  metastatic  character,  the  joint  afiection 
being  in  abeyance  during  the  continuance  of  the  mania,  which 
is  the  usual  form  of  derangement  in  these  circumstances.  The 
attack  commonly  passes  away  within  three  or  four  weeks.  A 
similar  event  may  occur  in  the  course  of  ast/ima.  For  example, 
a  person  who  had  been  a  martyr  to  the  spasmodic  form  of  the 
disease  for  nearly  twenty  years,  rather  suddenly  became  mani- 
acal ;  the  asthma  then  entirely  disappeared,  and  did  not  trouble 
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her  during  the  six  weeks  that  the  inBanity  lasted ;  but  when 
the  latter  subdded,  the  asthma  returned  in  all  its  fomier 
oppreflsiveness.  The  writer  has  also  seen  the  paUon  of  lead 
induce  an  attack  of  mental  derangement^  which  continued  for 
a  few  days;  there  were  also  convulsions  in  the  case;  the 
characteristic  blue  line  on  the  gums  was  present. 

Fhthisieal  ItuanUy, — ^In  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  mania  is  occasionallj  developed.  The  83rmptoms  are 
generally  very  acute,  even  attaining  the  severity  of  those  of 
delirious  mania :  the  attack  often  terminates  in  fittal  exhanstioD. 
In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  disease,  or  of  general  tuberculosis, 
Dr.  Clouston  has  pointed  out  that  a  morbid  mental  conditioii 
of  a  different  character  is  sometimes  present.  It  is  characterised 
by  unfounded  suspicion  and  irritability,  with  occasional  bursts 
of  excitement  or  fits  of  depression.  This  mental  state  is,  how- 
ever, not  80  common  as  an  opposite  one  in  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs,  in  which  the  patients  are  sanguine  and  unduly  hope- 
ful, even  when  their  illness  is  going  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  But 
the  psychical  condition  in  the  latter  case  is  not  insanity. 

The  feeling  of  sinking  and  general  discomfort  experienced 
by  those  habituated  to  the  use  of  opium,  in  whatever  form  and 
way  it  be  taken,  when  they  are  not  under  its  influence,  occa- 
sionally attains  to  such  a  degree  of  intensity  that  the  condition 
may  even  amount  to  insanity.  The  unfortunate  sufferers  who 
have  arrived  at  this  stage,  after  the  effect  of  the  drug  has  died 
away,  are  wretched,  miserable,  and  may  even  be  suicidally  dis- 
posed. The  writer  has  known  it  necessary  to  C(munit  such  an 
one  to  an  asylum  :  but  this  is  quite  exceptionaL 

The  excitability  which  is  an  ordinary  symptom  of  Granea^M  or 
Ba8edov}8  dUease  (Exophthalmic  goitre),  may  increase  and  be 
accompanied  by  incoherence  and  violence,  so  that  mania  is 
established.     The  attack  commonly  subsides  in  a  few  days. 

Tape-icorm  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  induce  mania  through 
the  action  of  the  peripheral  irritation  on  the  brain,  just  as  it 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  epilepsy. 

Blot€8  or  folk  on  the  head  are  not  infrequently  followed  by 
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inainitjr.  The  form  yaries :  mania  and  dementia  are  both  met 
withy  as  also  a  oombination  of  the  two.  The  condition  is  hope- 
fal  or  otherwise  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  by 
the  bndn. 

When  distinct  insanity  is  produced  by  aurutroke,  or  follows 
tjfphu$/ever  or  other  of  the  exanthemaUiy  although  mania  may  be 
the  primary  character,  dementia  generally  soon  ensues ;  or  the 
insanity  may  be  of  this  form  from  the  first.  The  prognosis  in 
these  cases  is  generally  unfavourable.  But  this  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  condition  of  mental  excitement  of  moderate 
■ererity,  accompanied  by  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight, 
which  occasionally  arises  somewhat  suddenly  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  these  diseases,  and  also  in  pneumonia,  but  usually 
passes  away  in  a  day  or  two,  or  even  sooner.  This  has  been 
lately  described  as  a  form  of  insanity ;  but  observation  of  such 
cases  would  i-ather  lead  the  writer  to  designate  it  as  an  acute 
form  of  delirium,  symptomatic  of  the  associated  disease,  though  not 
always  of  a  state  of  collapse,  as  was  believed  by  Dr.  H.  Weber, 
'who  first  directed  attention  to  this  variety  of  mental  disorder. 

The  catalogue  of  physical  diseases  or  causes,  on  which  insanity 
maybe  more  or  less  dependent,  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  In 
fiftct  it  would  seem  that  a  morbid  condition  of  any  oigan,  in 
parsons  of  weak,  susceptible,  nervous  systems,  may  so  distiurb 
the  functions  of  the  brain  that  mental  derangement  may  be  the 
result.  Thus  it  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  intestinal, 
hepatic,  and  vesical  diseases.  There  is  little  uniformity  in  the 
flfjmptoms  of  the  insanity  which  arises  in  this  way ;  and  it  would 
rather  appear  that  the  character  of  the  mental  disturbance  is 
more  dependent  on  the  general  condition  of  the  system  as  to 
strength  or  weakness,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  hereditary  bias 
which  so  commonly  exists,  than  on  the  special  organ  whose 
morbid  state  may  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  cerebro" 
mental  disorder.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  disease  in  the  abdominal  organs,  and  especially  in  the  liver, 
is  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  melancholia  than  with  any 
other  form.     But  in  considering  the  association  of  disease  in 
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these  organs  with  insanity  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  may  be  altogether  accidental,  or  that  their  morbid  state 
may  be  dae  to  that  impaired  nutrition  of  the  central  nenrons 
system  on  which  the  insanity  itself  depends. 

Impulnve  Insanity, — A  tendency  to  act  under  insane  im- 
pulses is  a  feature  of  the  acute  forms  of  mania  and  melancholia, 
particularly  the  former.  Besides  this,  however,  there  are 
varieties  in  which  this  disposition  is  the  chief,  and  occasionally 
almost  the  only  evidence  of  mental  derangement.  Generally 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  impulse  in  the  same  patient,  but  there 
may  be  more  than  one,  and  the  one  may  alternate  with  the 
other.  The  suicidal  and  the  homicidal  are  the  most  common 
and  the  most  important,  and  bear  the  names  of  Suicidal  and 
Homicidal  mania,  although  this  last  form  is  rare,  and  recently 
its  very  existence  has  been  questioned  by  some  authorities. 

Similar  morbid  impulses  to  steal Jand  to  set  fire  to  houses, 
etc.,  are  known  respectively  as  Kleptomania  and  Pyromania. 
But  homicidal  and  other  criminal  acts  are  much  more  frequently 
the  results  of  delusions,  and  more  particularly  of  **  voices  "  that 
may  seem  to  the  victims  to  come*  from  Heaven,  requiring  imr 
plicit  obedience  from  them  as  a  sacred  duty. 

The  impulsive  tendency  is  not  infrequently  manifested  in 
persons  respecting  whom  no  suspicion  of  mental  defect  is  enter* 
tained  by  others,  in  prompting  to  break  large  sheets  of  glass,  to 
interrupt  public  speakers  in  their  addresses,  and  to  other  actions 
which  the  patients  know  full  well  to  be  wrong,  and  struggle 
against  with  all  their  might,  and  fortunately  almost  always 
successfully.  In  some  who  were  troubled  in  this  way  the  writer 
has  found  other  indications  of  derangement  in  the  nervous  sjrs- 
tem, — one  which  was  much  complained  of  being  a  '^ springy** 
feeling  in  the  feet,  as  if  they  were  made  of  indiarrubber.  This 
sensation  was  experienced  every  few  steps  in  walking,  and  when 
severe  passed  up  to  the  head,  producing  a  giddy  feeling.  Another 
troublesome  symptom  was  involuntary  starting  of  the  limbs  in 
going  to  sleep.  In  all  these  patients  the  cause  appeared  to  be 
mental  strain. 
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Sometimes  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind  are  affected  in  a 
marked  manner,  while  the  intellectual  are  but  little  disturbed. 
This  condition  has  been  called  Moral  insanity.  Those  in  whom 
it  is  seen  have  usually  a  strong  hereditary  bias  towards  mental 
disorder,  and  maj  have  previously  suffered  from  it  in  one  of 
its  more  complete  forms — particularly  mania.  Pure  cases  of 
this  variety  are  rare  :  still  they  are  met  with  occasionally.  The 
symptoms  are  lying,  stealing,  cheating,  mischief-making  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  disposition  to  violence — these  being  opposed  to  the 
patient's  former  character.  In  one  characteristic  case,  long 
under  observation,  besides  the  state  just  described,  there  was 
farther  evidence  of  morbid  change  in  the  brain  in  partial  hemi- 
pl^;ia.  This  designation — Moral  insanity — is  objectionable,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  medical  witnesses  in  courts  of  law:  if 
required  to  define  the  condition,  it  is  better  to  speak  of  *'  par- 
tial insanity." 

Melancholia  stands  next  in  importance  to  mania  as  a  lead- 
ing form  of  insanity.  It  is  often  met  with  as  Simple  Melan- 
ckoly^  without  delusion  or  distinct  intellectual  derangement  of 
Any  kind.  The  patient  is  aware,  and  admits  that  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  the  mental  depression,  but  is  quite  unable  to 
shake  it  off  A  sense  of  the  ludicrous  may  exist  along  with 
this  habitual  state  of  feeling.  A  disposition  to  suicide  is  fre- 
quently present  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  general 
health  is  weak ;  and  in  women  there  is  often  ansemia  and  fre- 
quently also  leucorrhcea. 

Sypoehondriaais  passes  into  melancholia  when  the  more  or 
less  imaginary  troubles  that  affect  the  patient  amount  to  actual 
delusion,  out  of  which  he  cannot  be  reasoned.  In  illustration 
of  ihisy — a  patient  complained  for  a  long  time  of  uneasiness, 
and  sometimes  of  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen,  for  which  there 
was  no  very  obvious  cause;  then  she  became  miserable,  and 
declared  that  the  devil  himself  was  in  her  belly.  Her  first 
condition  could  not  be  pronounced  to  be  insanity,  but  when  the 
delusion  arose,  the  proof  of  it  was  clear.  In  hypochondriasis  the 
depression  of  feeling  is  seldom  so  great  as  in  melancholia ;  and 
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in  the  latter,  besides  delusions,  a  disposition  to  suicide  is  more 
marked  than  in  the  former. 

Acute  melancholia  maj  be  suddenly  caused  bj  a  severe  mental 
shock,  but  it  is  much  more  frequently  preceded  bj  a  long  pre- 
liminary stage  of  depression.      When  the   disorder  is  fully 
developed  the  unhappy  feeling  may  attain  to  one  of  desjudr. 
The  wretched  sufferer  may  utter  loud  lamentations,  tear  bis 
hair,  strike  his  breast,  and  even  make  desperate  attempts  at 
self-destruction.     It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  condition  is 
80  bad  as  this ;  but  there  are  all  degrees  between  simple  melan- 
choly and  the  state  just  described.     The  attitude  and  the  expres- 
sion betoken  the  mental  frame.    In  some,  the  arms  hang  heavily 
by  the  side,  the  eyes  are  turned  downwards  towai*ds  one  point, 
and  ai*e  almost  statue-like  in  the  fixity  of  their  gaze,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  ai'e  depressed;  or — the  morbid  feeling  being 
more  acute — the  hands  are  clenched,  the  features  are  tense,  and 
the   sufferer  moves   about   in   restless  agitation.     The   latter 
variety  is  less  common  than  the  former.    Notwithstanding  their 
misery,  melancholies  seldom  shed  tears;  their  sorrow  is  too 
deep  for  that     In  most  cases  they  are  decidedly  worse  in  the 
moniing,  just  after  awaking  from  sleep.     Though  in  general 
sleep  is  broken  and  much  disturbed  by  unhappy  dreams,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  deficient  in  amount  as  is  the  case  in  acute  mania. 
The  pulse  is  weak  and  not  accelerated;  the  skin  is  clammy 
and   cold,  and   the   lips   have  a  purplish  tinge;   the  tongue 
is  apt  to  be  furred,  and  is  sometimes  indented  at  the  edges ; 
the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  the  breath  offensive, 
and  the  stools  are  occasionally  deficient  in  bile.      There  is 
usually  amenorrhoea  in  women.     Refusal  of  food  is  common, 
and  may  arise   from   delusion,  from  suicidal  intent,   or  from 
real  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.     Precordial  anxiety 
is  not  uncommon :  and  in  some  cases  of  intermittent  melan- 
cholia the  paroxysm  begins  with  this  sensation,  which  seems 
to  the  patient  to  extend  upwards  to  the  head,  and  then  the 
gloom  and  mental   pain   are  experienced.      In  some   cases — 
fortunately  rather  rare — ^the   physical    symptoms   correspond 
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eloeelj  with  those  of  delirious  mania,  and,  as  in  it  also,  the 

mortalitj  is  high. 
There  is  a  form  of  melancholia  known  as  Mdane/Mily  wiih 

itupoTj  or  Melanc/iolia  attonita.    It  has  two  varieties,  depending 

on  whether  the  element  of  stupor  or  that  of  profound  melan- 
choly prevails,  llie  symptoms  are  much  alike  in  hotli.  The 
patients  stand  in  the  one  position,  or  continue  the  same  motion, 
heedless  of  what  passes  around;  thej  require  to  be  fed,  and 
often  resist  artificial  feeding ;  and  thej  ai*e  frequently  inatten- 
tive to  the  calls  of  nature.  The  circulation  is  languid,  and  the 
skin  is  cold  and  bluish.  The  varieties  are  best  distinguished 
by  the  aspect.  In  the  melancholic  the  features  are  tense,  and 
the  countenance,  as  a  whole,  betrays  fear  or  anguish  so  deep 
that  the  mental  powers  are  overwhelmed ;  whereas  in  the  other, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  depression  is  evident,  stupidity  pre- 
dominates in  the  expression.  It  often  happens  in  this  form  of 
mental  disorder  that  serious  disease  in  other  organs,  particularly 
the  lungs,  may  be  insidiously  progressing  though  manifesting 
very  indistinct  symptoms 

Acute  melancholia,  though  often  recovered  from  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  may  become  chronic,  or  the  chronic  form  may 
supervene  on  acute  mania,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  dementia  along  with  it  Whatever  its  origin,  melan- 
cholia, if  confirmed,  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  dementia, 
though  that  frequently  does  not  occur  for  many  years.  The 
chronic  forms  are  not  unfrequently  associated  with  disease  in 
one  or  other  of  the  abdominal  organs,  on  which  they  may  be  par- 
tially dependent  The  ordinary  forms  are  incident  to  middle  or 
declining  life,  though  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  them  in  young 
people.  Melancholy  with  stupor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
more  a  disease  of  youth  than  of  age. 

Circular  Insanity  i^Folie  circulaire  of  the  French)  is  a  form 
in  which  mania  and  melancholia  alternate,  sometimes  with 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  two,  of  apparent  sanity. 
The  alternating  condition  often  partakes  more  of  dementia  than 
of  melancholia.     It  is  very  frequently  incurable. 
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Monomania  is  generally  used  to  signify  partial  insanity  of 
the  intellect.  The  term  is  misleading  if  it  be  regarded  as  mean- 
ing mental  onsoondneas  on  one  subject^  the  judgment  and 
the  emotional  powers  in  other  respects  being  absolutelj  finee. 
However  limited  the  delusive  idea,  the  natural  tone  of  the 
mind  is  alwajrs  altered, — elevated  or  depressed,  expanded  or 
contracted, — and  there  is  also  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  self- 
feeling.  At  the  same  time  cases  are  not  rare  where  the  in- 
tellect is  wonderfully  sound  and  vigorous  outside  the  sphere  ci 
morbid  ideas.  Thus,  two  cousins,  men  about  forty  years  of  age, 
came  under  notice  at  the  same  time,  the  one  of  whom  fancied 
that  his  penis  was  once,  somehow,  tampered  with  by  his  fellow- 
workmen,  and  also  that  on  several  occasions,  without  his  con- 
sent, he  had  been  acted  on  by  electrical  agents ;  whilst  the  other 
declared  that  he  himself  was  "  a  little  Christ.''  On  all  other 
subjects  they  were  apparently  sensible,  intelligent  men,  with 
whom  one  might  talk  for  hours  without  discovering  their 
morbid  fancies,  unless  one  had  a  clue  to  them  previously. 
However,  the  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  above  referred  to  was 
obvious.  The  delusions  of  monomania  are  of  endless  variety. 
They  may  be  roughly  grouped  according  to  the  prevailing 
morbid  sentiment,  which,  as  has  already  beeii  said,  lies  at  the 
root  and  precedes  formal  delusion.  One  class,  in  which  there 
is  exaltation  of  feeling,  is  characterised  by  morbid  ideas  respect- 
ing power,  wealth,  talents,  personal  appearance,  &c  In 
another  class,  suspicion  being  the  prevailing  sentiment^  the 
patient  may  probably  imagine  that  there  ia  a  plot  against  his 
life,  that  spies  dog  his  footsteps,  and  that  his  food  is  drugged. 
Prompted  by  such  fancies,  lunatics  in  a  number  of  cases  have 
killed  their  imaginary  persecutors.  Hallucinations  and  illusions, 
especially  those  of  hearing,  besides  delusions  proper,  are  com- 
mon. They  are  very  important  should  they  assume  the  form 
of  ''  voices "  conveying  commands  to  the  patient^  and  particu- 
larly should  there  be  any  disposition  to  obey.  This,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  is  a  frequent  source  of  suicide  and  homicide 
in  the  insane. 
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Monomania^  especiallj  when  accompanied  bj  hallucinations 

of  hearing,  is  an  intractable  form  of  insanity.     StiU,  occasional 

nooveries  do  take  place  after  it  has  lasted  for  several  years. 

In  most  cases,  as  time  passes,  additional  delusions  spring  up, 

ind   the  morbid  circle  gradually  widens  till  the  intellect  is 

entirely  inyolved.     Then  there  is  also  incoherence,  the  mental 

degeneration  having  passed  into   incurable    dementia.      The 

general  bodily  health  during  this  slowly  progressive  mental 

decay  is  usually  very  good. 

General  Paralysis,  also  called  "  general  paresis,"  and  some- 
times ''paralytic  dementia,"  is  a  very  important  and  a  very  fatal 
form  of  insanity.  It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  middle  life,  seldom 
ooeurring  \mder  thirty  or  above  sixty  years  of  age.  It  is  at  least 
four  times  more  common  among  men  than  among  women.  Its 
ordinary  duration  is  from  two  to  three  years ;  but  it  may  ter- 
minate fatally  in  six  months,  or  be  protracted  for  six  years  or 
longer.  When  the  disease  is  developed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
there  is  exaltation  of  feeling,  though  this  is  occasionally  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  period  of  depression ;  and  in  a  few  very  excep- 
tional cases  there  is  melancholy  feeling  throughout  its  whole 
coiorse.  After  this  brief  preliminary  stage  of  depression  has 
passed  away,  if  it  existed  at  all,  the  patient  becomes  restless  and 
flighty  in  his  manner,  and  impatient  of  control  He  spends  his 
money  foolishly,  and  launches  forth  into  wild  speculations. 
Then  the  characteristic  delusions  arise.  He  assei*ts  he  is  worth 
millions  of  money,  is  as  strong  as  Samson,  and  is  King  of  the 
Universe :  any  or  all  of  these  or  similar  extravagant  notions 
may  be  entertained.  Even  in  this  stage,  the  defective  memory 
and  the  inability  to  follow  out  any  subject  of  thought, 
reveal  the  enfeeblement  of  intellect;  and  emotional  weakness 
may  also  be  evident  in  the  aspect,  and  the  tendency  to  bursts 
of  passion  if  in  any  way  opposed.  At  this  period  there  is  also 
sometimes  a  disposition  to  indulge  to  excess  in  alcohol,  and  to 
be  indecent  in  conduct  before  the  opposite  sex ;  occasionally  a 
proclivity  to  steal  is  manifested.  The  delusions  usually  persist 
to  near  the  fatal  close,  or,  at  least,  so  long  as  advancing  defect 
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in  articulation  permits  of  their  being  recognised ;  bat  even  tkey 
would  seem  sometimes  to  be  involved  in  the  utter  wreck  of 
mind  in  the  final  stage.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease, 
maniacal  excitement,  with  destructive  tendencies,  is  very 
common. 

Indications  of  the  paralysis  appear  in  most  cases  shortly  after 
the   onset  of   the  psychical  disturbance.     The    two   sets  of 
symptoms  may,  however,  occur  simultaneously,  and  the  paralytic 
may  even  precede  the  mental  disorder.     These  indications  are 
first  noticeable  in  tremor  of  the  upper  lip,  especially  when  the 
zygomatici  and  the  elevators  of  the  lips  are  in  action.     Certain 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  likewise  not  performed  with  thdr 
natural  precision.     The  patient  has  thus  difficulty  in  articulat- 
ing words  in  which  there  are  several  labials  or  liquids — Toler- 
able, February,  Constitutional — for  example.     The  defect  seems 
a  thickness  or  slight  stutteiing,  like  that  of  a  person  in  the  first 
stage  of  drunkenness;  and  it  may  only  be  observable  at  this  period 
when  the  patient  is  under  emotion.     It  is  not  usually  till  after 
some  weeks  or  even  months  have  elapsed  that  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  involved.     Then  there  is  observable  at 
first  a  peculiar  cautiousness  of  gait,  with  slight  uncertainty  and 
unsteadiness,  most  distinct  when  about  to  turn  after  walking  a 
few  paces.     The  arms  are  often  late  of  being  much  implicated, 
but  ultimately  they  do  not  escape.     As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  articulation  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct,  the  tongue 
while   being  put  out  is  projected  in  a  jerky  manner,  and  a 
fibrillar  movement  is  observed  in    its  substance.      All    ^e 
muscles  of  the  face  are  involved,  and  a  characteristic  hebetude 
of  expression  is  acquired.     Though  both  sides  are  generally 
afiected  pretty  equally,  the  paralysis  occasionally  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  muscles  of  the  one  side  than  the  other.     When 
the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
respiration  participate  in  the  increasing  ruin,  and  it  is  not  sel- 
dom that  death  occurs  from  choking  by  a  morsel  of  ordinary 
food.     In  most  cases  after  it  has  reached  its   middle  stage, 
epileptiform  seizures  and  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion  occur 
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oofaunonally.     The  pupils  are  very  generally  unequal ;  in  some 
they  are  minutely  contracted;  in  exceptional  cases  they  are 
nonnaL     There  \a  hypersemia  of  the  retina  in  the  early  stage, 
and  neuro-retinitis,  quickly  passing  into  atrophy,  when  the  dis- 
tinctive symptoms  of  the  disease  are  obvious :  there  are  not 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Defect  in  cutaneous  sensibility 
is  not  very  marked  at  first,  but  later  its  existence  is  clear; 
local  hypenesthesise  may  co-exist  with  it.     The  muscular  sense 
is  also  impaired ;  and  electric  contractility  suffers  at  an  advanced 
period.     When  the  disease  is  distinctly  progressing,  the  evening 
temperature  ia  often  from  2°  to  4°  F.  above  the  normal.    Hsema- 
toma  auris  not  unfrequently  occurs  along  with  the  more  acute 
symptoms.    In  a  few  cases,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  there 
are  remarkable  remissions,  extending  over  a  number  of  months, 
and  these  may  be  so  complete  that  a  cure  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  effected ;  but  unfortunately,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, there  is  a  relapse,  leading  ultimately  to  a  fatal  issue. 

In  private  practice  General  Paralysis  is  very  often  overlooked 
in  its  early  stage.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  diagnosis  is 
difficult,  but  in  the  great  majority,  when  the  symptoms  are 
looked  at  together — for  no  one  by  itself  ib  pathognomonic — it  is 
easy,  and  a  mistake  should  not  occur.  The  following  are  the 
leading  symptoms,  mentioned  in  their  order  of  importance : — 
Difficulty  in  articulating  certain  words,  and  tremor  of  the 
upper  lip;  emotional  weakness  with  exaltation  (it  may  be 
necessary  to  contradict  the  patient  before  these  are  properly 
manifested) ;  grandiose  delusions ;  general  feebleness  of  judg- 
ment and  memory ;  unsteadiness  of  gait ;  inequality  of  pupils ; 
hypenemia  of  retina,  followed  by  atrophy  of  optic  disc.  Some- 
times the  intense  self-feeling,  as  well  as  the  exaltation,  come  out 
most  distinctly  in  writing,  and  it  may  therefore  be  advisable  to 
ask  the  patient  to  write  his  views  on  any  subject  in  which  he 
may  seem  to  be  particularly  interested. 

The  disease  for  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  is  a  form 
of  paralytic  dementia  due  to  long-continued  excesses  in  alcohol ; 
and  certainly  it  is  occasionally  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
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between  them.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  habits  of  drunkenness  are  sometimes  associated  with  oye^ 
indulgence  in  venery  in  the  production  of  real  general  paralysis. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  alcoholic  yariety  are:— 
Stupidity  with  depression  of  feeling,  rather  than  emotional 
exaltation  with  intellectual  weakness  and  eztravagant  delusions ; 
belief  in  present  or  past  hallucinations  of  the  alcoholic  type ; 
no  inequality  or  other  abnormal  state  of  pupils ;  defects  in 
articulation  partaking  of  a  drawl  as  well  as  of  a  stutter ;  absence 
of  retinal  change  except  congestion  at  first,  which  rapidly  sab- 
sides  ;  the  whole  aspect  one  of  obtuseness  rather  than  of  exalta- 
tion combined  with  feebleness.  Still,  cases  do  occur  now  and 
again  where  the  paralytic  and  mental  symptoms  are  very  much 
alike  in  both  forms,  and  there  may  be  nothing  but  a  history  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  and  of  a  former  attack  or  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens,  with  normal  state  of  the  pupils  and  only 
slight  congestion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  on  which  to  base  a 
rather  doubtful  diagnosis  of  alcoholic  dementia. 

Monomania  occasionally  bears  a  degree  of  resemblance  to 
general  paralysis  in  its  early  stage.  The  delusions  may  be 
equally  extravagant  in  both,  but  in  the  former  there  is  less 
variability  in  their  character ;  the  memory  is  good,  the  judg- 
ment in  other  respects  may  not  be  obviously  impaired,  and 
altogether  there  is  greater  mental  vigour.  Besides,  the  paresis 
of  the  muscles  of  articulation,  emotional  weakness,  dec.,  are  not 
present. 

Locomotor  ataxy  in  its  ordinary  form  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken for  the  disease  under  consideration.  But  the  pathological 
changes  in  the  cord  found  in  ataxy  would  seem  occasionally  to 
extend  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  higher  parts  of  the  brain, 
inducing  defective  articulation  and  mental  disorder.  Delusions 
of  grandeur  are  not  a  common  feature  of  insanity  arising  thus. 

It  will  suffice  merely  to  mention  that  the  mental  and  physical 
degradation,  which  are  often  found  in  epilepsy  of  long  standing, 
occasionally  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced stage  of  general  paralysis,  in  which,  as  already  stated, 
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epUepiiform  seizares  are  common ;  an  inquiry  into  the  history^ 
besides  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  should  at  once  establish  the 
diignosis. 

Dementia  is  usually  the  sequel  to  other  forms  of  mental  dis- 
order. Mania  occasionally  passes  into  it  after  a  few  months, 
bat  this  is  not  usual  till  a  much  longer  time  has  elapsed* 
Melancholia  and  partial  intellectiial  insanity,  as  a  rule,  reach 
dementia  at  a  considerably  later  period  than  mania  does :  often 
not  for  many  years.  The  condition  ranges  in  degree  from  slight 
enfeeblement^  characterised  by  dulness  of  apprehension,  weak* 
ness  of  memory,  and  inability  to  follow  out  a  subject ;  or  by 
general  silliness  of  language  and  conduct ;  to  complete  mental 
disorganisation,  in  which  the  patients  are  unable  to  comprehend 
the  simplest  questions,  and  require  all  their  wants  to  be  attended 
U>  like  an  infant.  In  most  cases,  however,  even  when  the 
intellect  is  in  this  degraded  state,  dements  can  take  their  food 
themselves.  When  the  psychical  ruin  Is  less  complete,  but 
still  in  cases  where  there  is  great  incoherence  of  thought, 
patients  are  quite  able  to  follow  manual  occupations,  such  aa 
shoemaking  or  tailoiing,  to  which  they  had  been  trained  previ- 
ous to  their  insanity.  The  bodily  health  in  this  state  is  gene- 
nJly  good,  and  there  may  be  marked  obesity. 

In  dementia  there  may  usually  be  observed  traces  of  the 
particular  form  of  derangement  which  prevailed  at  the  departure 
from  mental  health.  Thus,  in  the  epileptic  variety,  irritability 
and  a  disposition  to  violence  are  marked  features  ;  in  the  gene- 
ral paralytic  form  there  are  the  delusions  of  grandeur ;  in  that 
of  monomania  fragments  of  the  original  delusions  are  often 
observable;  and  when  it  results  from  mania  there  are  occa- 
sional bursts  of  excitement  with  incoherence  and  fragmentary 
delusions,  making  it  occasionally  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  par- 
ticular case  ought  to  be  regarded  as  chronic  mania  or  dementia. 
The  vestiges  of  the  primary  mental  disorder  are  not,  however^ 
traceable  in  the  last  stage,  except  in  the  epileptic  and  paralytic 
yarietiea. 

Senile  demeiUia  is  particularly  characterised  by  failure  of 
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memorj  respecting  recent  events,  while  the  long  past  is  often 
remembered  with  considerable  accuracy.     There  is  also  more  or 
less  incoherence  of  ideas.    Sometimes  there  are  delusions  irhicli 
are  seldom  persistent,  though  while  they  ]ast  thej  maj  incite 
to  violence.     Feebleness  of  purpose  and  facility  of  disposition 
are  ordinary  features.    Cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  which  there 
are  occasional   attacks  of  maniacal  excitement,  lasting  for  a 
few  days,  and  followed  by  depression  and  exhaustion.     A  ten- 
dency to  indecency  of  conduct  has  been  manifested  in  a  number 
of  instances.     The  i)hysical  signs  of  old  age  accompany  this 
mental  condition.      From  various  causes  senility  may  appear 
long  before  the  usual  period  of  life. 

Senile  dementia  may  occur  in  a  different  form,  presenting  at 
its  commencement  features  resembling  a  common  variety  of 
monomania,  that,  namely,  of  suspicion.  Groundless  jealousy 
of  near  relatives  and  aversion  to  them  may  be  the  earliest 
marked  symptoms ;  but  there  are  usually  also  other  indications 
of  mental  disturbance,  such  as  violent  explosions  of  anger  from 
trifling  causes,  along  with  strange  and  extravagant  oonducti 
•quite  at  variance  with  the  previous  disposition  of  the  individual 
Ere  long  failing  memory  and  other  evidences  of  general  intel- 
lectual enfeeblement  reveal  the  advancement  of  the  mental 
decay. 

Although  dementia  is  the  usual  form  of  mental  derangement 
in  advanced  life,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
only  one;  both  monomania  and  mania  are  met  with  occasionally. 
But  occurring  then,  these  other  forms  often  partake  somewhat 
of  dementia. 

Organic  dementia  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  which  oocfr- 
sionally  follows  apoplectic  seizures  where  there  is  no  paralysis^ 
or  which  is  associated  with  hemiplegia  or  other  obvious  organic 
disease  of  the  brain.  In  the  majority  of  hemiplegics,  both  old 
and  young,  there  is  marked  emotional  weakness,  manifested  by 
a  tendency  to  weep  immoderately  to  appearance,  though  it  is 
seldom  that  any  tears  are  shed.  Occasionally  in  the  same  per- 
son there  is  an  equal  readiness  to  laugh,  but  ihe  fit  of  laughter 
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pDerally  ends  in  weeping  of  the  form  described.  The  memory 
is  also  weak  and  the  judgment  impaired.  When  the  paralysis 
IB  on  the  right  side,  and  is  accompanied  by  aphasia,  there  is,  as 
a  role,  less  indication  of  weakened  feeling  than  when  it  is  on 
the  left  side.  In  very  many  cases  of  organic  dementia  the 
patients  are  stupid,  silly,  and  facile ;  and  on  the  physical  side, 
besides  paralysis,  they  suffer  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys 
and  frequently  of  both  organs. 

Acute  or  primary  dementia  is  very  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  varieties  which  have  been  described.  It  occurs  in  the 
young,  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  prone 
to  affect  those  who  are  naturally  feeble-minded  and  excitable, 
more  particularly  if  there  be  a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 
It  is  usually  the  result  of  a  severe  mental  shock,  such  as  fright, 
unexpected  bad  news,  &c.;  and  its  occurrence  is  often  quite  sudden 
or  within  a  few  days  after  the  shock  has  been  sustained.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  are  in  almost  complete  abeyance,  but  they 
are  not  destroyed.  The  patients  stare  vacantly  when  addressed, 
evidently  not  understanding  what  is  said  to  them.  They  per- 
haps make  grimaces,  or  perform  actions  automatically,  but  more 
commonly  they  remain  in  the  same  position,  unless  moved  from 
it,  their  arms  hanging  heavUy  by  their  sides,  and  their  aspect 
blank  and  stupid.  Their  circulation  is  languid,  the  extremities 
and  features  being  bluish,  and  their  general  condition  is  soft  and 
flabby.  Nutrition  is  not  well  maintained,  and  they  occasionally 
become  considerably  emaciated.  They  are  often  inattentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  The  prognosis  of  this  form  is  generally 
fiftvourable,  but  the  writer  has  seen  several  cases,  especially 
when  the  cause  was  fright,  where  the  disorder  became  per- 
manent. He  has  also  observed  an  attack  of  acute  mania  in- 
tervene between  this  state  and  recovery.  Usually,  however, 
it  gradually  passes  away,  pari  passu^  with  the  restoration  of  the 
general  health. 

It  will  be  observed  that  acute  dementia  resembles  somewhat 
closely  "  melancholy  with  stupor."  The  two  forms  are  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  facial  expression  :  in  the  latter,.—  at  least 
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in  the  more  common  variety — ^it  is  intent  and  fixed,  indicadve 
of  the  profound  mental  concentration ;  whereas  in  the  former 
it  is  vacant  and  meaningless.  However,  in  cases  where  the 
element  of  stupor  predominates  over  the  melancholy,  the  dia- 
gnosis is  sometimes  very  difficult. 

Idioct. — ^Idiots,  considered  pathologically,  have  been  arranged 
by  Dr.  Ireland  into  ten  difierent  groups ;  but  looked  at  broadly 
and  generally,  in  relation  to  their  symptoms,  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes — the  apathetic  and  the  agitated — 
between  which  there  is  every  grade.  Individuals  of  the  lower 
types  of  the  first  class  have  often  awkward,  clumsy,  and  ill- 
proportioned  bodies  and  coarse  features;  lips  thick  and  everted ; 
teeth  irregular  and  decayed ;  gums  swollen ;  ears  ill-formed 
and  large.  Their  heads  are  in  general  of  good  size,  and  are 
sometimes  lai'ger  than  the  average ;  but  they  are  misshapen 
and  not  unfrequently  flattened  in  the  occipital  r^on.  Mentally 
they  are  often  gloomy,  generally  passive,  but  sometimes  pas- 
sionate and  dangerous.  The  agitated  class  are  quick  and  flighty, 
and  run  about  laughing,  crying,  and  gesticulating.  They  are 
subject  to  bursts  of  passion,  and  are  often  pugnacious.  They 
have  in  general  abnormally  small  but  well-formed  head&  In 
both  classes  attention  and  perception  are  exceedingly  feeble ; 
there  ia  little  memory  and  less  judgment;  and  the  will  is 
imperfect — ^their  acts  being  usually  the  results  of  impulses 
originating  in  their  sensations.  Occasionally  there  is  an  excep- 
tional development  of  a  particular  faculty  or  talent,  most  firs- 
quently  that  of  music.  Speech  is  very  defective,  and  many 
cannot  articulate  at  all ;  squint  is  common ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion, especially  where  the  condition  is  congenital,  have  what  has 
been  called  the  saddle-shaped  palate, — that  is,  a  palate  whose 
arch  is  considerably  higher  than  the  normaL  A  large  propor- 
tion have  a  tendency  to  be  of  dirty  habits,  and  occasionally  the 
sexual  appetite  is  very  strongly  developed. 

Idiots,  as  well  as  imbeciles,  and  particularly  the  latter,  may 
have  attacks  of  melancholia,  or  monomania,  but  most  frequently 
of  mania.     The  acquired  disorder  may  pass  away,  leaving  the 
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much  as  before  the  seizure,  or  it  maj  continue  to  some 
^i^tenty  modifying  the  original  condition. 

Dr.  Ireland  holds  that  even  in  early  infancy  idiocy  may  be 

T^Qeuguiaed  by  the  slowness  or   awkwardness  of   the  child's 

^inotions.     He  says :  **  If  laid  flat  upon  his  face,  he  will  sink 

U|)Oin  the  floor,  whereas  a  normal  child  of  a  few  months  will  try 

to  right  itself,  or  cry  for  assistance."     When  a  little  older,  the 

wandering,  unsettled  eye,  the  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  the 

slowness  and  inaptitude  to  learn,  and  the  general  vacancy  of 

expression,  reveal  the  mental  defect.     The  state  of  the  palatal 

arch,  when  present,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Insakitt  from  Delirium. — It  is  first  of 
all  to  be  noticed  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  no  i*eal  difierence 
between  insanity  and  delirium  :  thus  mania,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  pneumonia  or  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis  pulmon- 
alisy  is  sometimes  simply  delirium  of  an  acute  type.  However, 
cases  in  which  the  two  states  approximate  so  closely  are  not 
very  common,  and  in  general  the  distinction  is  quite  obvious, 
being  marked  by  definite  characters.     (Compare  p.  198.) 

Delirium  is  very  generally  preceded  for  some  dajB  by  other 
and  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  which  itself 
is  dependent.  Should  that  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
brain  or  other  leading  organ ;  or  severe  injury  of  extremities  or 
other  parts,  inducing  inflammation ;  or  one  of  the  specific  fevers, 
or  small-pox,  or  other  animal  poison  in  the  system ;  ordinary 
symptoms  of  the  particular  morbid  state  will  usually  have  been 
manifest  btfare  the  mental  disturbance  appears.  The  character 
of  the  delirium  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  often  throughout 
its  entire  course,  is  in  most  cases  quiet  rambling  or  incoherence, 
and  these  symptoms  are  most  apt  to  show  themselves  at  night, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  drowsy,  and  no  one  is  addressing 
him.  Associated  with  it  there  are  also  frequently  hallucinations, 
particularly  of  vision.  Occasionally,  however,  the  excitement  is 
greater,  and  the  patient  can  with  difficulty  be  controlled.  Should 
it  spring  up  after  injury  in  one  of  drunken  habits,  we  have  often 
much  excitement  and  violence,  along  with  fear  and  hallucinationa. 
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This  state  frequently  partakes  more  of  ephemeral  mania  than  of 
ordinary  delirium  tremens.  But  though  delirium  is  usually  a 
late  event  in  the  disease  of  which  it  is  symptomatic,  occasionally, 
and  particularly  in  children,  it  occurs  early  in  its  course ;  in 
that  case,  however,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  temperature  mark- 
edly elevated,  and  by  other  acute  febrile  symptoms. 

The  physical  symptoms  that  accompany  delirium  are  com- 
monly high  temperature,  very  quick  pulse,  furred  dry  tongue, 
parched  skin,  injected  conjunctivee,  scanty  high-coloured  urine, 
&c, — in  fact  such  as  indicate  the  febrile  state.  These,  it  will 
be  observed,  do  not  con*espond  with  the  condition  in  the  most 
common  form  of  acute  mania,  where  the  febrile  action  is  slight, 
if  there  be  any  at  all.  In  establishing  the  diagnosis  no  symptom 
is  so  reliable  as  the  temperature.  Indeed,  the  determination  of 
this  iK)int  may  be  regarded  as  of  so  much  importance  that  it 
might  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  in  any  case  where  the 
temperature  is  distinctly  above  the  normal,  as  ascertained  by 
the  thermometer,  or  even  by  the  hand,  if  the  thermometer  can- 
not be  used,  the  examination  should  not  be  regarded  as  complete 
until  it  be  ascertained  if  inflammatory  action  in  one  of  the  leading 
organs,  or  if  one  of  the  continued  fevers,  does  not  occasion  the 
mental  disturbance.  In  delirious  mania,  however,  there  is  often 
elevated  temperature  with  other  febrile  indications,  but  they  are 
seldom  so  marked  as  in  ordinary  delirium.  Further,  in  this 
form  of  mania  the  excitement,  as  a  rule,  is  higher  and  more 
constant  than  in  delitium,  continuing  without  the  least  remis- 
sion, or  with  snatches  of  sleep  of  not  more  than  half-an-hour  or 
an  hour  in  duration,  for  days  and  nights  together :  whereas  the 
excitement  and  incoherence  of  delirium  generally  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  intensity,  being  often  worse  at  night  than  during 
the  day. 

Much  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  diagnosis  will  be  obtained 
by  the  observation  of  the  special  symptoms  of  local  disease, 
should  these  be  present  It  is  probably  most  frequently  in 
relation  to  the  early  stage  of  acute  meningitis  that  doubt 
arises.     In  it  there  is  generally  injection  of  the  eye  and  flushing 
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of  the  faoe^  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  considerable  headache, 
Tomiting,  contracted  pupils,  pain  and  spasmodic  movements  in 
the  extremities,  and  high  temperature ;  and,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, squinting,  general  convulsions,  dilated  pupils,  &c 

It  will  be  sufBcient  to  mention  that  typhus  fever  has  been 
mistaken  for  mania :  the  high  temperature,  parched  skin,  ferretty 
eyes,  and  eruption,  with  history,  should  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

From  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  diagnosis  of  delirium  from  the  vaiieties  of  mania 
which  it  at  all  resembles,  rests  much  more  on  the  history  of 
the  illness  and  on  indications  of  existing  acute  physical  disease 
than  on  any  very  marked  difference  between  the  mental  symp- 
toms in  the  two  conditions. 

Mere  drunkenness  has  been  mistaken  for  insanity  even  by 
medical  men.  A  little  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  the  too  familiar  symptoms  of  intoxication  should  prevent 
such  an  error. 

The  Mode  of  examining  a  Person  supposed  to  be  Insane 
18  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  There  is  genei-ally  little 
difficulty  where  ordinary  mania  or  melancholia  are  concerned, 
at  all  events  when  they  are  fully  developed :  it  is  experienced 
most  frequently  in  the  varieties  of  partial  insanity.  In  some 
caaes  even  the  introduction  to  the  supposed  lunatic  is  no  easy 
mfttter.  No  general  rule  of  procedure  can  possibly  be  laid 
down,  as  this  must  vary  according  to  the  social  status,  the  habits, 
the  mental  peculiarities,  and  many  other  circumstances.  The 
Crank  bluntness  of  address  that  might  suit  a  labourer  would 
scarcely  be  acceptable  to  an  educated  gentleman.  The  writer's 
practice  is  generally — not  in  all  cases — to  drop  the  title  of  "  Dr." 
and  to  be  introduced  as  "Mr."  It  has  seemed  sometimes  that  the 
announcement  of  the  medical  title  has  at  once  aroused  a  feeling 
of  suspicion  and  hostility,  and  rendered  the  inquiry  very  diffi- 
cult. A  few  easy  general  observations  may  suffice  to  establish 
agreeable  relations  between  the  physician  and  the  patient  before 
the  professional  nature  of  the  visit  is  revealed.  This  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  conceal,  as 
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most  patients  would  at  once  resent  any  attempt  at  deception. 
It  will  ofben,  then,  be  advisable  to  quietly  state  to  tbe  patient 
that  you  are  a  physician;  that  you  understand  from  his  re- 
latives that  he  has  been  somewhat  out  of  sorts  lately;  that 
possibly  it  might  be  only  supposition  on  their  part,  but  it  would 
allay  their  anxiety  if  he  would  kindly  answer  a  few  questions 
respecting  his  health.  This  being  conceded,  it  will  be  well  in 
the  firat  instance  to  make  some  medical  inquiries  of  an  ordinary 
kind  and  then  to  extend  the  investigation  to  the  special  senses, 
particularly  those  of  hearing  and  sight.  Cautiously  ask  respect- 
ing noises  in  the  ear,  and  if  they  resemble  whispers  or  loud 
voices,  and  what  they  say ;  and  in  relation  to  the  eyes,  if  motes 
or  other  unusual  objects  be  seen,  if  they  assume  special  forms, 
and  if  so,  what  they  are  lika  Then  lead  the  conversation  on  to 
matters  relating  to  home  and  family,  business  prospects,  religious 
views,  <bc.  Of  course  the  particular  line  of  inquiry  will  frequently 
be  guided  by  information  previously  obtained  from  relatives  and 
friends,  though  this  in  some  cases  is  incorrect  and  in  others  is 
defective.  It  occasionally  happens  that  near  relatives  who  are 
constantly  beside  the  patient  are  quite  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  dangerous  delusions.  In  most  cases  the  general  bearing  and 
expression  of  countenance  indicate  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
ideas ;  and,  especially  where  the  history  is  imperfect,  this  guide 
will  save  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  by  at  once  suggesting 
the  kind  of  questions  best  fitted  to  draw  them  out^  The 
psychological  physician  should  be  skilled  in  physiognomy. 
Many  useful  hints  in  prosecuting  the  investigation  are  also 
frequently  obtained  by  the  observation  of  peculiarities  of  dress, 
oddities  about  the  room,  and  sundry  other  things. 

But  perhaps  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  interview  the 
patient  indignantly  resents  the  idea  that  he  is  ill  at  all.  Then 
the  most  judiciotis  plan  will  sometimes  be  to  sympathise  with 
his  indignation;  to  ask  what  could  have  made  the  relatives 
suppose  that  his  health  was  impaired ;  and  to  inquire  if  it  could 
be  due  to  any  plot  or  conspiracy,  and  if  so,  what  may  be  the 
motive.     This  may  bring  out  delusions  of  suspicion,  which  are 
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common  in  cases  where  clitJiculty  in  the  examination  is  exi)eri- 
enced.  Occasionallj  a  lunatic  who  is  very  reticent  in  conversa- 
tion, will  express  his  views  more  freely  in  writing,  and  in 
this  way  the  existence  of  delusions  may  be  ascertained. 

These  observations  illustrate  the  general  method  of  pro- 
cedare :  they  cannot  do  more,  as  the  investigation  in  each  case 
ought  to  be  based  on  the  features  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  It 
need  only  be  further  remarked  that,  should  the  patient  be 
melancholic,  the  inquiry  ought  always,  if  possible,  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  a  disposition  to  suicide  when  it  exists,  as 
it  so  often  does  in  this  condition.  Generally  the  point  may  be 
determined  by  indirect  questions,  but  occasionally  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  patient  plainly  if  he  is  weary  of  life  and 
contemplates  self-destruction. 

Favilt  History. — As  insanity  is  a  highly  hereditary  disease, 
it  is  important  to  inquire  respecting  its  existence  in  the  family 
to  which  the  patient  belongs.  But  the  inquiry  should  not  be 
restricted  to  mental  disorder,  as  it  is  now  well  established  that^ 
in  the  descent  from  one  generation  to  another,  various  neurotic 
sfiections — such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  a  disposition  to 
haMtaal  drunkenness,  particularly  in  its  paroxysmal  form,  &c., 
are  mutually  interchangeable  (compare  p.  47).  Thus  it  is 
common  for  an  epileptic  parent  to  beget  an  idiotic  or  imbecile 
child;  or  conversely,  the  offspring  of  an  imbecile  father  or 
mother,  or  of  one  who  has  been  insane,  or  is  of  the  insane 
temperament,  may  be  epileptic  or  idiotia  The  prognosis  of  the 
mental  illness  would  be  more  serious  if  a  strong  hereditary 
taint  were  present :  not  that  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  which  otherwise  might  be  curable,  would 
thereby  be  much,  if  at  all,  dimimshed ;  for  this  is  scarcely  less 
frequent  than  where  no  such  taint  is  in  the  constitution. 
Tliere  would,  however,  as  an  expression  of  the  ancestral  defect, 
be  a  greater  tendency  for  the  type  of  disease  to  be  more  grave 
from  the  beginning — showing  itself,  for  instance^  at  first  as  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  normal  standard,  and  then  gradually 
metging  into  incurable  insanity.     As  a  further  illustration  of 
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the  constitutional  vice,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  patients 
who  have  recovered  from  one  or  more  attacks,  recurrence  is 
particularly  to  be  dreaded.  The  lower  forms  of  mental  disease, 
such  as  imbecility  or  idiocy,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  transmitted 
from  ])arent  to  child,  and  a  repetition  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages in  the  family  is  apt  to  become  very  disastrous  in  this 
way.  The  establishment  of  puberty  is  very  trying  to  the 
mental  stability  of  those  in  whom  a  marked  hereditary  ten- 
dency exists,  especially  to  women ;  so  also  are  pr^;nancy  and 
childbirth.  Experience  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  hereditary 
tendency  is  more  prone  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
than  from  father  to  daughter,  and  from  mother  to  daughter 
than  frx)m  mother  to  son.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
existence  of  insanity  in  the  family  is  often  denied  by  the  rela- 
tives. The  inquiry  is  a  delicate  one,  and  should  be  carried  out 
with  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  concerned. 

Question  of  Asylum  Treatment. — K  the  medical  examiner 
be  satisfied  that  his  patient  is  insane,  he  will  next  require  to 
consider  what  advice  he  should  give  to  the  friends — whether 
he  should  recommend  immediate  removal  to  an  asylum,  or  a 
trial  of  treatment  at  home,  or,  at  all  events,  elsewhere  than  in 
such  an  institution:  the  matter  is  one  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  is  at  the  same  time  one  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Many  considerations  besides  those  of  a 
medical  character  must  be  weighed  in  seeking  to  anive  at  a 
correct  conclusion.  Thus  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  patient 
be  wealthy,  and  have  kind,  judiciotis  relatives,  and  if  his  house 
be  in  a  retired  situation  and  have  private  ground  attached,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  insist  on  so  early  removal  to  an  asylum 
as  if  he  be  a  labourer  living  in  a  small  house  in  a  crowded 
neighbourhood;  for  in  the  former  case  the  patient  already 
possesses,  or  can  readily  procure,  many  of  the  advantages 
which  an  asylum  presents,  but  which  the  poorer  man  can  have 
nowhere  else.  But  though  these  points  ought  to  form  an 
important  element  in  the  judgment,  the  main  grounds  will 
rest  in  the  character  of  the  disorder  itselfl     The  indications 
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derived   from  it,  however,  can  only  be  stated  in  a  general 
way.      Should  the  insanity,  though  characterised  by  a  con> 
aiderable  amount  of  excitement,  be  quite  sudden  in  its  onset, 
without    distinct    premonitory   symptoms,   the    attack    often 
passes  away  quickly ;  a  sudden  seizure  should  then,  other  cir- 
cumstances not  being  unfavourable,  dispose  to  a  trial  of  home 
treatment.     More  particularly,  the  following  forms  are  fre- 
quently of  short  duration,   namely,   those  that  result  from 
alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  the  paralytic  dementia  produced 
by  that  agent ;  the  milder  attacks  of  mania  that  are  apt  to 
occur  about  the  establishment  of  puberty  in  both  sexes,  especi- 
ally in  the  female ;  the  so-called  metastatic  forms,  occurring  i^ 
rheumatic  and  gouty  constitutions ;  the  slighter  seizui'es  after 
childbirth  and  through  over-lactation,  though  there  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  respecting  both  of  them  :  in  all  these  cases  the 
medical  attendant  would  be  justified  in  advising  that  the  effects 
of  medicinal  agents  and  other  measures  at  home  should  be  tested 
in  the  first  instance.      Patients  suffering  from  mild  types  of 
melancholia    are    also  frequently  treated   under   the  care  of 
relatives ;  but  the  physician  must  never  forget  the  tendency  to 
suicide  in  such  cases.     Attacks  of  epileptic  insanity  likewise 
generally  soon  pass  away,  but  tJien  they  not  infrequently  recur 
in  connection  with  fresh  seizures;    and,  indeed,  the  mental 
state,  even  at  its  best,  of  epileptics  who  have  reached  this  stage 
of  their  disease  is  commonly  such  that  the  asylum  is  the  most 
suitable  place  for  them.     On  the  other  hand,  insanity  of  slow 
development,  which  has  gradually  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  intensity,  is  not  likely  to  be    of  short  diutition;  general 
paralysis  is  an  unmanageable  as  well  as  an  incurable  form ;  and 
varieties  which  present  suicidal  or  homicidal  features,  or  both, 
are  dangerous :  all  these  should  be  consigned  to  an  asylum  at 
once.      Further,  with  respect  to  the  class  in  which  this  ex- 
treme measure  may  have  been  at  first  delayed,  should  there 
be  no  improvement,  and  particularly  should  there  be  rather  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of 
treatment  at  home,  it  will  then  in  most  cases  be  the  wisest 
course  to  recommend  removal  to  an  asylum. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  AND 
'  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEMS.^ 

"pwYSPNGEA,  want  of  breath,  difficulty  in  breathing,  pain  in 
^^  the  chest,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cardiac  spasm  and 
angiiish,  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation,  and  all  forms  of 
laboured  and  obstructed  breathing,  require  so  far  to  be  con- 
sidered in  one  group,  as  they  frequently  simulate  each  other,  or 

^  The  Bubjecti  dealt  with  in  thii  chapter  are  utnally  treated  of  pretty  faDy 
in  the  various  text  books  of  medicine.  They  must  also  be  considered  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest  (see  Chapter  xyL  of  this 
book,  and  the  works  referred  to  there).  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  of  Beynolds's 
*" System/'  and  Vols.  lY.,  Y.,  and  yi.x>f  Ziemssen's  "Cydopfedia"  maybe 
consulted  for  full  artidea.  Walshe  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungn; 
Salter  on  Asthma  ;  Hayden,  Balfour,  and  Sansom  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart ; 
Waters  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c,  may  also  be  named  ;  and  likewin 
Gairdner's  papers  on  Bronchitis  {Ed\fkhu.Tgk  Monthijf  Journal^  1850-51), 
various  chapters  in  his  '*  Clinical  Medicine,**  and  his  article  on  Angina  pce- 
toris  in  Reynolds's  "System.**  YoL  lY.  The  cUssical  traatise  of  Laennee 
may  also  be  consulted.  Some  of  the  subjects,  such  as  Pertussis,  Laryngismus 
stridulus,  Croup,  and  Diphtheria,  are  dealt  with  very  fully  in  works  on  tiie 
diseases  of  children.  Surgical  treatises,  especially  Holmea*s  "  System,"  and 
Holmes's  work  on  "The  Surgical  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,** 
contain  much  that  demands  attention,  on  subjects  connected  with  disorders 
of  the  throat,  the  hasmorrhagic  diathesis,  kc  Trousseau's  lectures  may  be 
referred  to  with  great  advantage  on  many  of  the  matters  under  oonsideratioii. 
The  description  of  the  newer  methods  of  examining  the  blood  are  only  to  be 
found,  as  yet,  in  the  various  periodicals.  Dr.  Wm.  Roberts's  lecture  en 
Contoffi^^  Vivum  may  be  referred  to  for  a  short  statement  on  the  organisms 
found  in  the  blood.    See  also  Bennett  on  Lenoocythmmia. 
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l>ecoine  mixetl  up  together.     They  depend  on  the  most  diverae 
causes.     Amongst  these  may  be  named  nervous  or  spasmodic 
mHthma ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  lungs, 
broncbi,  pleura,  and  pericardium ;  destruction  of  the  lung  and 
perforation  of  the  pleura  with  pneumothorax;  inflammations 
or  abeoesses  about  the  throat,  larynx,  or  oesophagus;  various 
forms  of  cardiac  disease;  aneurismal  and  other  thoracic  tum- 
ours; thromboBiB  and  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium ;  abdominal 
swelling  and  tumours  when  bulky,  and  even  some  which  are  not 
very  large  (including  the  gravid  uterus) ;  spasm  of  the  glottis  as 
an  isolated  affection  (laryngismus  stridulus),  as  well  as  an 
Incident  in  other  diseases ;  ursemic  conditions  and  other  forms 
of  defective  renal  activity ;  and  certain  varieties  of  anaemia, 
dilorosis,  and  hysteria. 

DYSPNCEA,  PALPITATION,  THORACIC  PAIN,  &c. 

The  subject  of  Dyspnoea  must  be  approached  in  various  ways. 
(1)  By  tiying  to  discover  from  the  patients  the  character  of  their 
distross,  and  the  causes  of  its  aggravation,  as  noticed  by  them- 
■dvea.  (2)  By  observing  the  patient  as  regards  the  number  of 
raqniations,  the  appearance  of  laborious  breathing,  the  evidence 
of  acute  suffering,  or  of  mortal  terror;  by  noticing  any  ap- 
pearance of  cyanosis  and  lividity,  or  of  pallor  in  the  face ;  and 
bj  scrutinising  the  sounds,  whether  crowing,  hoarse,  gurgling, 
or  choking,  emitted  during  respiration.  We  must,  likewise, 
notftoe  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  patient  during  an  attack, 
and  the  character  of  the  cough  and  expectoration  when  these 
are  present.  (See  pp.  268,  277, 282.)  Paroxysms  of  coughing 
finom  any  cause  may  of  themselves  produce  considerable  dys- 
pDOBa,  and  frequently  aggravate  it  when  they  are  severe.  (3) 
By  an  appreciation,  where  this  is  possible,  of  the  previous  facts 
or  history  of  the  case ;  particularly  as  to  any  known  disease  in 
the  heart,  lungs,  pleura  or  pericardium,  or  anything  likely  to 
lead  to  perforation  of  the  pleura  (phthisis,  abscess,  &c.);  any 
riieumatic  attack  likely  to  give  rise  to  pericaxditis  or  endo- 
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carditis;  anything  predii^XNnng  to  tlirombosis  or  embolism  i 
tltiB  pulmonary  artery  (the  puerperal  state,  venous  thrombi,  and 
dilated  heart);  any  condition  predisposing  to  rapid  dropsy, 
especially  into  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  pulmonary  tissue 
(scarlatinal  nephritis  in  particular);  any  known  tendency  to 
angina  pectoris  or  spasmodic  asthma  in  the  individual  or  in  his 
family;  and  any  preliminary  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  croup,  or 
laryngitis.  (4)  By  an  examination  of  the  thoracic  and  othar 
organs.  By  this  we  can  often  detect  whether  the  air  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  lungs  by  tumour,  pressure,  or  spasm 
in  the  upper  portions  and  larger  divisions  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  or  by  the  presence  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleura,  or  by 
oedema  and  exudation  into  the  bronchi,  or  by  other  forms  of 
pulmonary  or  pleuritic  disease.  We  can  sometimes  also  de- 
tect evidences  of  heart  disease,  pericaixiitis,  or  effusion,  although 
the  distressed  state  of  the  patient  is  not  favourable  for  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  chest;  dropsical  accumulations  or  tumours 
in  the  abdomen  pressing  on  the  heart  and  lungs  can  be  readily 
observed,  and  the  state  of  the  urine  may  throw  much  light  on 
the  case.  An  examination  of  the  throat  for  an  abscess  of  the 
tonsils,  or  for  one  bulging  behind  the  pharynx,  for  diphtheritio 
patches  in  the  fauces,  or  for  tenderness  over  the  larynx,  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  children.  Laryngosoopic  ex- 
amination can  seldom  be  practised  in  the  height  of  an  attack,^ 
but  on  its  partial  subsidence  we  may  find  evidence  of  thickening 
and  ulceration  of  the  cords,  or  tumours,  oedema,  or  abscess,  in 
this  situation,  giving  rise  to  mechanical  obstruction  or  recurring 
spasm  ;  or  we  may  find  paralysis  of  one  of  the  cords  indicating 
rather  the  origin  of  the  attacks  in  some  irritation  of  the 
laryngeal  nerves  lower  down.  (Many  of  these  subjects  are 
dealt  with  in  other  sections  of  this  book,  as  will  be  seen  on 
consulting  the  Index.) 

The  number  of  respirations  per  minute  affords  an  important 
indication  of  dyspnoea.     The  normal  rate  may  be  stated  as 

1  Even  then  an  examination  by  the  finger  may  give  lome  important  infor- 
mation (see  Chapter  x,). 
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a. bout  18  to  20  per  minute  in  the  male  adult  while  awake,  but 

variations  of  from  12  to  24  are  not  uncommon.     In  children, 

&iid  also  in  women,  the  rate  is  somewhat  more  rapid.     Like  the 

palae,  it  is  much  affected  by  different  postures,  and  by  sleep, 

tt^^itatioii,  exertion,  coughing,  and  swallowing.     The  i-espirsr 

"tioii  18  particularly  apt  to  be  deranged  in  its  rhythm  when  the 

attention  ia  directed  to  it,  so  that  we  must  try  to  count  its  rate 

apart  from  the  patient's  knowledge.    This  may  be  done  Tery 

^vrell  while  taking  the  pulse,  by  continuing  to  hold  the  patient's 

"wriflt^  while  we  watch  the  movements  of  the  chest,  and  count 

tliein  for  half  a  minute ;  or,  if  these  are  not  very  visible,  we 

may  lay  the  hand  or  a  finger  very  lightly,  and  as  if  by  accident, 

on  the  chest  wall,  under  the  clavicle  in  the  female  and  below 

the  xiphoid  in  the  male  :  in  other  cases  we  can  count  best  by 

listening  to  the  breathing,  or  by  watching  the  movements  of  the 

bed-dothes.     In  critical  estimations  of  the  rate  of  breathing  we 

wat^  for  a  quiet  period,  or  take  some  opportunity  of  noting 

the  number  while  the  patient  is  asleep,  or  at  least  before  he  ia 

dlstorbed  by  speaking,  moving,  or  crying. 

In  febrile  states,  from  whatever  cause,  the  respiration  is 
quickened,  the  increase  keeping  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of 
the  pulse ;  the  ratio  in  health  is  1  respiration  to  about  4  or  4*5 
beats  of  the  pulse,  and  so  long  as  something  like  this  ratio  is 
maintained,  the  increase  may  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  fever. 
When  the  rapidity  of  the  respiration  exceeds  this  proportion, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  some  respiratory  disorder.  An  attack 
of  bronchitis,  for  example,  may  be  detected  in  this  way  in  the 
coam  of  typhus.  The  respiration  is  accelerated  in  nearly 
every  variety  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  acute  or 
rab-aeate  forms,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  dyspnoea.  The  number  is  often  40  or  50, 
it  sometimes  rises  to  60  or  80  per  minute,  and  may  almost 
equal  the  pulse-rate  (1  respiration  to  1*25  pulse-beat). 

The  respiration  is  somewhat  rapid  and  easily  accelerated  in 
certain  non-febrile  states,  even  apart  from  any  special  respira- 
tory complication ;  the  debility  after  fever,  and  certain  anaemic 
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conditions,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  these.  In  Rickets,  the 
rapid  breathing  may  be  due  to  the  general  state,  and  to  the 
great  liability  of  ricketty  children  to  pulmonary  collapse. 

The  appearance  of  labour  in  breathing  is  of  great  importance.^ 
There  may  be  very  rapid  breathing  without  any  great  eflbrt  or 
labour,  but  any  additional  strain  may  show  at  once  that  the 
breathing  is  maintained  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  patient's 
power ;  any  exertion,  such  as  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  speaking,  or 
anything  which  demands  additional  efforts,  brings  out  the 
patient's  weakness  in  this  respect ;  he  says  a  word  or  two  and 
stops  to  recover  breath,  and  then  resumes.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  thing  is  found  in  infantile  dyspnoea ;  the  child's 
whole  energy  is  required  for  breathing,  and  so  after  a  momentary 
attempt  at  sucking,  or  after  one  or  two  such  attempts,  he  refuses 
the  breast,  although  obviously  anxious  to  drink,  and  probably 
very  thirsty :  this  refusal  is  an  important  fact  in  the  pneu- 
monia and  suffocative  bronchitis  of  children.  In  uncomplicated 
pneumonia  and  some  other  diseases  characterised  by  rapid 
breathing,  no  great  effort  is  visible,  but  the  state  of  matters  is 
very  different  in  cases  where  an  obstruction  exists  to  the  en- 
trance of  air  through  the  glottis,  trachea,  or  bronchi, — ^whether 
this  arises  directly  from  mechanical  obstruction  or  from  nervous 
spasm.  Hence  in  laryngeal  obstructions,  and  spasms  from  any 
cause,  in  croup,  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  the  efforts  at  breathing  often  assume  the  most 
extraordinary  intensity;  the  thoracic  movements  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  stand  out  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, the  patient  sits  up  or  even  stands,  and  sometimes 
clutches  at  objects  with  his  hands,  so  as  to  give  the  muscles 
greater  purchase.  The  excessive  action  of  the  dilator  narium 
IB  often  a  valuable  index  of  this  laborious  breathing,  especially 
in  the  case  of  children  affected  with  pneumonia  and  bronchitia 

Similar  results  likewise  happen  when,  instead  of  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  air,  a  large  part  of  the  breathing  surfeuse  is 
suddenly  cut  off  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  perforation  of  the 

1  See  alio  remarki  under  NerroiiB  Dytpnoea,  pege  276w 
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pleara  and  the  collapse  of  the  lung  from  pneumo-thorax,  or  by 
sadden  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  or  even  sudden  oedema^ 
htemorrhagic  condensation,  or  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  or  again, 
a  similar  result  may  be  brought  about  by  sudden  blocking  of  the 
pulmonary  artery, — although  the  air  may  enter  both  lungs  freely, 
the  pulmonary  function  is,  of  course,  impaired  by  such  an 
obstruction.  This  element  of  suddenness  is  of  great  importance 
in  respect  of  dyspnoea,  for  if  the  breathing  surface  be  cut  off 
slowly,  the  respiration  may  have  time  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
altered  condition ;  hence  there  may  be  extensive  thrombosis  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  without  any  alarming  dyspnoea,  until 
perhaps  a  fatal  displacement  of  a  clot  takes  place ;  or  pneumo- 
thorax may  exist  without  the  patient's  being  able  to  fix  a 
probable  date  of  its  occurrence, — the  collapsed  lung  having, 
perhaps,  been  rendered  practically  useless  from  some  previous 
extensive  disease ;  the  whole  of  one  side  and  part  of  the  other 
may  be  full  of  fluid,  while  the  patient  has  scarcely  been  con- 
■dous  of  breathlessness,  owing  to  the  very  gradual  increase  of 
the  effusion.  The  element  of  suddenness  exists,  of  course,  in  all 
the  spasmodic  forms  of  laryngeal  and  bronchial  obstruction.  A 
further  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  dyspnoea  is  the 
point  at  which  the  mechanical  impediment  exists ;  a  slight 
(Bdema  of  the  glottis  may  cause  suffocation,  and  an  exudation  in 
the  trachea  or  large  bronchi  gives  rise  to  the  most  distressing 
dyspnoea  from  the  large  respiratory  area  thus  involved. 

The  following  are  the  common  causes  of  dyspnoea,  arising, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  mechanical  manner : — Inflammations 
of  the  larynx,  «Bdema  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  foreign  bodies  in 
the  larynx  or  trachea;  diphtheritic  or  croupy  membranes  in  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi;  tumours  and  abscesses  either  of 
the  larynx  itself  or  pressing  on  it  or  on  the  trachea  from 
without  (especially  aneunsms,  cancers,  retropharyngeal  abscess) ; 
aneurisms,  glands  or  other  tumours  in  the  chest  pressing  on  or 
irritating  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves ;  spasmodic  or  nervous 
asthma ;  inflammatory  disease  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  pleurse; 
dropsical   exudations  into  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  into  the 
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pleura;  pneumo-tborax ;  extensive  consolidation^  coUapee,  or 
emphysema  of  the  lung;  extensive  excavation  from  tubercular 
disease,  abscess,  or  gangrene ;  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  and  pressure  on  the  chest  from  below,  from 
abdominal  distension  or  tumours  of  any  kind.  (Compare  next 
section.) 

Cardiac  dyspncBa^  or  cardiac  asthma,  as  it  is  sometimes 
<»lled,  may  be  explained  in  certain  cases,  or  to  some  extent,  on 
mechanical  principles.  For  example,  a  somewhat  moveable 
thrombus  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  play  a  mmilfti'  part 
to  that  of  a  plug  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  incompetency  of 
the  valves  or  obstruction  of  the  orifices,  if  extreme,  may  retard 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  so  impair  their  function ; 
or  again,  the  lungs  may  be  involved  through  the  hearty — ^pul- 
monary infarctions,  bronchitis,  congestion  or  oedema  of  the  lung, 
and  pleuritic  effusion,  may  all  have  a  cardiac  origin.  Bat  cardiac 
•dyspnoea  is  often  too  extreme  or  too  spasmodic  and  transitoiy 
to  be  readily  explained  on  such  mechanical  grounds.  Clinically, 
we  must  accept  as  a  fact  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  most 
•extreme  forms  of  cardiac  dyspnoea,  apart  from  any  of  the 
mechanical  explanations  or  structural  changes  just  suggested. 

Orthopnoea — the  assumption  of  the  upright  posture  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  breath — is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
•cardiac  dyspnoea.  But  in  cases  with  effusion  in  the  pleura, 
and  even  in  oedema  or  congestion  of  the  lung  and  bronchitis, 
the  patient  sometimes  has  a  considerable  tendency  to  sit 
up  for  breath.  When,  however,  this  symptom  is  strongly 
marked,  we  must  always  suspect  the  cardiac  origin  of  the 
illness,  or  the  presence  of  some  cardiac  complication ;  and  this 
suspicion  gains  in  strength  if  there  be  little  or  no  pulmonaiy 
mischief  present.  Thoracic  aneurism  is  to  be  classed  with  caidiao 
disease  in  this  respect  Affections  of  the  pericardium,  and 
adhesions  of  this  membrane,  likewise,  give  rise  frequently  to 
oHhopnoea,  although  simple  rheumatic  pericarditis  may  exist 
without  this  symptom.  All  forms  of  cardiac  disease — ^those 
involving   the   size   of  the   heart,   the   tissue   of  the   waUs, 
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le  orifices,  and  the  valvular  structures — maj  give  rise  to 
rihopnoea.  The  cardiac  element  in  the  dyspnoea  may,  there 
tt^  be  a  secondary  or  additional  complication,  appearing  in 
!ie  course  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  disease  of  the  kidney,  and 
ther  affections;  and  this  complication  may  give  rise  to  par- 
KyBinal  exacerbations  in  the  midst  of  a  chronic  state  of  dyspnoea 
r  moderate  severity. 

Occasionally  the  orthopnoea  is  so  constant  and  so  extreme 
liat  the  patient  cannot  even  lean  back  for  a  moment  without 
bo  feeling  of  impending  suffocation,  and  he  can  only  get  a  little 
keep  while  sitting  up  and  leaning  forward,  with  the  head  resting 
m  his  knees  or  hands,  or  on  a  table  before  him.  Some  patients^ 
udeed,  resolutely  refuse  to  go  to  bed,  and  may  sit  in  a  chair  for 
reeks  and  months  together,  without  once  even  attempting  to 
ie  down.  These  extremely  persistent  forms  of  orthopnoea  are 
muJly  associated  with  considerable  dropsy. 

The  explanation  of  orthopnoea  is  plain  enough  when  there  is 
my  considerable  dropsy  or  pleuritic  effusion,  as  the  recumbent 
xisture  tends  in  such  cases  to  hamper  the  movements  of  the  heart 
ind  lungs  from  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid.  Further,  the  erect 
[XMtiire  no  doubt  gives  the  respiratory  muscles  much  better 
purchase  in  their  play ;  but  the  extreme  diflerence  observed  in 
manj  cardiac  cases  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  in  any  such 
iray,  and  appears  to  depend  on  some  nervous  cause. 

Great  inerecue  of  the  dyspnoea  on  hurrying  or  climbing  agrees 
irith  orthopnoea  in  many  respects.  While  found  to  some  extent 
in  nearly  every  form  of  disease  which  impairs  the  respiratory 
function,  it  is,  like  orthopnoea,  specially  marked  in  cardiac 
iffections  of  all  kinds.  A  patient  who  is  able  to  walk  fairly 
enough  and  at  a  moderately  good  pace  on  a  level  road,  may  at 
once  show  signs  of  dyspnoea  if  there  be  a  continuous  although 
gentle  ascent,  or  if  a  few  steps  have  to  be  mounted  briskly ; 
burrying  and  excitement  operate  in  the  same  way  :  all  of  these 
influences  ofben  operate  together  in  going  to  a  high-level  railway 
Btfttion,  and  patients  not  unfrequently  first  find  out  their  weak 
point  under  such  circumstances. 
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Amongst  other  cauaet  whidi  tifiwlr  in  cHKne  irf""^ 
under  similar  circumstanoei  maT  be  mfgnannnd  mL  ioEai  d 

m 

disease  disabling  the  lungs,  oondhJoos  of  drMinr,  aiigwut.  kt^ 
from  whatever  cause,  disease  of  the  kibn«.  ^Rippr.  lihuiiif 
pregnancy,  and  advancing  age. 

The  importance  of  this  feature  of  cardiae  cfiHur  s  »  p«it> 
that  we  sometimes  set  our  patients  to  nm.  or  rrea  to  itilk 
gently,  up  one  or  two  stairs,  when  we  are  ^onbrfa]  of  doe 
being  any  affection  of  the  hearty  so  Hbax  we  may  jndke  cf  tk 
state  of  their  respiration  at  the  end  of 


PalpiUUion  is  one  of  the  aocompanimentB  of  tlie  iniiooi  cur&e 
symptoms  just  described,  but  it  may  also  form  tlie  maA  proni- 
nent  feature  of  such  complaints,  or  it  may  exist  qniie  apart  fitm 
any  organic  affection  of  the  heart 

When  due  to  cardiac  disease  it  has  a  tendencr  to  verr  marked 
exacerbations  in  connection  with  exerticm  and  exdtemcni,  so 
that  when  the  palpitation  occurs  frequently,  or  diiefly,  tfui 
from  these  influences,  and  when  it  is  not  readily  induced  hj 
running,  or  by  climbing  hills  or  stairs,  we  have  good  reason  to 
hope  that  it  is  not  due  to  organic  disease^ 

The  pali)itation  of  cardiac  disease  is  frequently  associated  with 
an  undue  heaving  impulse,  and  there  is  usually  sufficient  evidence 
of  enlargement  or  of  valvular  disease,  on  a  physical  examination 
of  the  chest  The  right  ventricle  frequently  becomes  distended 
or  displaced,  so  as  to  give  iise  to  a  painful  sense  of  oppression 
and  tenderness  from  the  existence  of  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  palpitation  from  aneurismal  disease  in  the  chest  most  be 
considered  along  with  that  of  cardiac  disease,  and  both  investi- 
gations are  conducted  by  similar  methods ;  the  special  pulsations 
o(  aneurismal  tumours  must  be  carefully  studied  as  to  the  site 
j(  their  maximum  intensity  and  diffusion.  (See  Chapter  xvi, 
Part  2,  the  Physical  Examination  of  the  Heart). 

But,  apart  from  these  organic  affections,  palpitation  is  very 
3ommon  in  dyspepsia,  and  particularly  in  cases  with  much 
flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases,  especially 
when  complicated  with  hysterical  tendencies,  palpitation  may 
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attain  its  most  extreme  degi-ees ;  and  in  these  forms  it  frequently 
proves  most  troublesome  while  the  patient  is  lying  still  in  bed. 
The  palpitation  of  dyspepsia  is  often  complicated  with  intermis- 
lioii  or  irr^^iilarity  in  the  heart's  action,  which  by  exciting  and 
abiming  the  patient  is  apt  to  increase  the  palpitation  still 
fiirtlier. 

Palpitation  is  one  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  exophthalmic 
goitre :  it  is  then  associated  with  prominence  of  the  eyeballs, 
ind  a  certain  fulness  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  likewise  found  in  cases  of  anaemia 
and  general  debility:  loss  of  blood  from  bleeding-piles  and 
uterine  discharges,  for  example,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  liable 
to  misinterpretation  in  this  way.  Palpitation  and  epigastric 
pulsation  sometimes  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of  mastur- 
bation or  other  forms  of  disorder  of  this  class. 

Throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  not  imcommon  in  debili- 
tated and  nervous  patients,  and  it  may  thus  simulate  aneurism 
in  this  situation,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  vessel  reveals 
a  general  pulsation  and  fails  to  detect  any  enlargement  or  any 
true  tumour  of  the  artery.  Throbbing  of  the  arteries  in  the  body 
generally  may  likewise  be  felt  by  patients ;  this  may  arise  from 
a  relaxed  state  of  their  vessels,  apart  from  any  very  serious 
aflfection,  although  such  generalised  pulsation  likewise  occurs  in 
cases  of  aortic  valvular  disease. 

Foin  in  the  Cheat  exists  in  a  great  many  cases  of  dyspnoea, 
and  sometimes  constitutes  the  leading  feature  and  cause  of  the 
respiratoiy  distress;  this  is  especially  marked  in  cases  of 
pleorisy  and  pericarditis  during  the  stage  of  friction ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  are  actually  hampered  by  the  pain  induced 
by  them.  Similar  distress  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  pleuro- 
dyniSk  The  detection  of  friction  sounds  over  the  heart  and 
longs  in  such  cases  explains  their  nature.  The  pain  or  distress 
in  dyspnoea  may,  on  the  other  hand,  arise  simply  from  the 
extremely  urgent  need  for  breath  which  the  patient  experiences ; 
when  canied  beyond  a  certain  point,  this  becomes  exquisitely 
painfoL     It  is  intensified  by  any  coincident  palpitation  or 
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tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  by  certain  irr^guIaritieB  or- 
imperfections  in  its  contraction,  which  are  often  quite  discern- 
ible by  the  patient,  and  these  may  depend  not  merely  on  affec- 
tions of  the  organ  itself,  but  on  pressure  on  it  or  displacement 
of  it  in  connection  with  pleuritic  exudations,  pnemno-thorax, 
thoracic  and  abdominal  tumours,  excessive  dropsy,  or  even  by 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  cases  of  flatulence. 
Many  cases,  of  course,  have  a  complex  origin,  as  when  the  pain 
of  a  perforation  in  the  pleura  and  the  incipient  pleuritis  thus 
induced  are  complicated  with  the  extremely  urgent  dyspnoea 
resulting  from  the  sudden  suppression  of  a  lung,  and  from  the 
pressure  on  the  heart  due  to  displacement  of  the  mediastinum. 
The  combination  of  cardiac,  pericardial,  or  aneurismal  pains 
with  pleuritic  stitch ;  and  the  association  of  these  with  the  most 
extreme  forms  of  dyspnoea  resulting  therefrom,  or  from  oedema 
or  consolidation  of  the  lung,  and  dropsy,  give  rise  to  a  complex 
distress  which  we  have  too  often  to  witness. 

A  certain  simulation  of  these  alarming  states  sometimes 
arises  in  connection  with  flatulence,  as  this  may  be  associated 
with  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  with  great  palpi- 
tation, and,  especiaUy,  in  hysterical  cases,  with  dyspnoea  and  a 
sense  of  choking.  Gk)uty,  neuralgic,  and  intercostal  pains,  and 
various  sensations  referable  to  uterine  irritation,  may  also  occa- 
sionally simulate  the  attacks  just  mentioned,  or  even  those  in- 
cluded in  the  next  paragraph. 

Angina  Pectoris  is  a  name  reserved  for  pain  obviously  of 
cardiac  origin  and  of  a  very  special  and  alarming  character ;  all 
forms  of  cardiac  anguish,  although  not  presenting  the  features  of 
this  complaint  in  its  most  typical  form,  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  this  peculiar  suffering.  "  The  subjects  of  anginft.  pec- 
toris report  that  it  is  a  suffering  as  sharp  as  anything  that  can  be 
conceived  in  the  nature  of  pain,  and  that  it  includes,  moreover, 
something  which  is  beyond  the  nature  of  pain,  a  sense  of  dying." 
(Latham.)  Others  speak  of  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  *the 
thorax,  of  its  being  an  "  inward  "  pain,  or  of  its  resemblance  in 
some  way  to  suffocation.     But  the  most  typical  ^ngiTM^  may 
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occur  without  the  least  impediment  to  the  respiration,  and  the 
patient  may  feel  that  he  can  breathe  quite  freely.  The  pain  is 
not  always  centred  in  the  cardiac  region,  but  it  always  tends  to 
tlia  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  most  constant  of  all  the  features 
of  true  angina  is  an  indescribable  dread  of  immediate  death,  or 
periiapSy  as  has  been  said,  ''a  sense  of  dissolution,  not  a  fear  of  it.'^ 
In  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  express  their  feelings  accurately^ 
or  irlio  do  not  care  to  do  so  openly,  we  can  sometimes  detect  in 
their  oonntenances  the  evidence  of  a  mortal  terror.  Along  with 
the  above  there  is  often  a  transient  pallor  of  the  face,  and  like- 
an  associated  pain  shooting  down  the  left  arm,  or  darting 
as  it  were,  from  the  heart  to  the  elbow,  or  there  may  be 
numlmees  and  tingling  of  the  arm,  spreading  even  to  certain 
fingers. 

The  most  typical  forms  of  angina  pectoris  may  exist  without 
Ukj  lesion  recognisable  during  life,  and  the  dissections  often 
ihow  merely  certain  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  walls,. 
especially  fatty  d^neration  of  the  fibres  and  atheroma  of  the 
eoroDary  arteries ;  but  nearly  every  form  of  cardiac  lesion  may 
be  found  in  cases  of  angina ;  and  in  like  manner  we  may  say 
that  indications  of  angina -like  attacks  may  frequently  be 
traced  as  forming  an  element  in  the  complicated  sufferings  of 
heart  disease. 

Tke  character  of  the  noise  heard  during  the  breathless  attack 
often  guides  ua  The  presence  of  snoring,  or  of  very  rough  and 
loud-sounding  respiration,  is  found  in  cases  of  tracheal  obstruc- 
tion (croup,  diphtheria), — the  variation  in  the  sound  often  sug- 
gesting a  gradually  diminishing  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the 
air.  Something  of  the  same  kind  of  breathing  may  be  heard 
where  abscess  behind  the  pharynx,  or  even  in  the  tonsils,. 
causes  much  dyspnoea.  When  the  obstruction  consists  in  a 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  the  sound  is  more  crowing  or 
stridulous  (pertussis,  laryngismus  stridulus,  irritation  from  for- 
eign bodies,  ulceration  or  tumour  in  the  larynx,  or  pressure. 
on  the  laryngeal  nerves,  &c.).  If  the  constriction  be  further 
down,  whether  spasmodic  or  mechanical,  the  breathing  may 
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Have  more  of  a  wbeezmg  or  whisiUng  sound.  If  madi  fluid 
secretion  exist  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  gargling 
sounds  may  be  loudly  heard.  .  But  some  of  the  most  severe 
forms  of  dyspnoea  and  gasping  respiration  may  exist  vithont 
noisy  respiration,  as  in  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  and 
rapid  efiusion  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium.  In  cardiac  and 
aneurismal  dyspnoea,  the  presence  of  noisy  respiration  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  pulmonary  or  laryngeal  oompli- 
cations. 

lAvidity  or  duakinesa  of  the  face  (Cyanosis)  is  a  feature  in 
dyspnoea  requiring  careful  attention;  in  extreme  forms  a  similar 
condition  can  sometimes  be  recognised  also  in  the  fingers  and 
other  parts.      All  diseases  or  accidents  interfering  with  the 
entrance  of  air  to  the  lungs,   or  with   the  efficiency  of  the 
respiratory  function,  may  produce  cyanosis.     A  tinge  of  liTidity 
can  often  be  detected  along  with  the  febrile  flush  of  pneumonia, 
of  phthisis,  and  of  acute  tuberculosis,  especially  if  tliese  diseases 
be  extensive.     A  cei*tain  degree  of  it  is  habitual  in  all  serious 
forms  of  acute  bronchitis ;  in  this  latter  complaint,  in  childrexif 
the  blue  colour  of  the  face  is  an  indication  of  considerable 
gravity.      In  attacks  of  bronchitis  supervening  on  extensive 
emphysema,  lividity  is  habitual,  and  often  excessive.     In  ex- 
treme pleuritic  effusion,  likewise,  lividity  indicates  the  gravity 
of  the  condition.     In  extensive  excavation  or  destruction  of 
the  lung,  and  also  in  pneumo-thorax,  lividity  is  often  very 
marked.     In  cardiac  disease  of  nearly  every  form  lividity  is 
apt  to  appear,  giving,  perhaps,  a  dusky  flush  on  the  cheeks; 
this  may  be  so  habitual  as  to  lead  to  changes  in  the  tiBSues 
(induration  and  even  inflammation).      If  the  cardiac  disease 
involves  the  tricuspid  valve,  more  extreme  lividity  may  take 
place.     In  malformations  of  the  heart,  and  defects  permitting 
the  communication  of  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  side 
directly,  extreme  lividity  usually  exists ;  in  infancy  this  may 
often  be  seen  to  come  on  during  crying,  or  at  certain  times 
only,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  varying  efficiency  with  which 
the  foetal  orifices  are  closed.     The  term  "Morbus  Caeruleus" 
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is  applied  to  this  condition.  The  most  extreme  cyanosis,  how- 
ever, may  exist  from  such  congenital  causes  without  the  least 
djspncBa.  Amongst  other  causes  of  lividity,  not  specially 
referred  to  in  the  above,  may  be  mentioned  cholera  during 
the  stage  of  collapse,  and  the  cases  of  inhalation  of  gases  which 
are  not  adapted  for  respiration  (nitrous  oxide,  chloroform  vapour, 
carbonic  acid,  &c.) 

Aliered  Hhythm  of  the  Breathing;  Nervous  and  Renal  DyspmKa. 
— ^Alterations  in  the  rhythm  of  the  respiration  sometimes  occur. 
In  health,  the  breathing,  although  regular  and  rhythmical  on 
the   whole,  frequently   presents  an  occasional    inspiration    of 
greater  depth  than  usual,  a  fact  of  which  we  have  frequently  to 
avail  ourselves  in  the  auscultation  of  young  children.    But  very 
marked  alterations   in  the  respiratory  rhythm  are  found   in 
certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease  (especially  dilated   and  fatty 
heart),  and  sometimes  in  cerebral  affections,  or  even  in  certain 
fevers  where  cerebral  symptoms  supervene.     The  breathing  re- 
ferred to  is  sometimes  named  "suspirious"  or  ''  sighing,"  and  in 
slight  forms  may  consist  of  a  few  quick  gasps,  or  deep  sighing 
inspirations,  followed  by  a  period  of  slow  and  shallow  respira- 
tion, or  by  a  very  temporary  suspension  of  the  process.     This 
form  of  breathing  may  be  associated  with  attacks  of  "  angina 
nne  dolore "  (€kkii*dner),  as  manifested  by  the  look  of  anguish 
and  general    distress  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  cardiac 
patients,  without^  it  may  be,  any  very  definite  pain.      This 
Buspirious  respiration  is  often  present,  likewise,  in  veiy  variable 
degrees,  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  disease,  and  also  in  the  course 
of  fevers  where  cerebral  symptoms  have  arisen.     In  its  most 
marked  character  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Chei/ne-Stokes  Resjnra- 
tian.     **  It  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  inspirations 
increasing  to  a  maximum,  and  then  declining  in  foixse  and 
length  until  a  state  of  apparent  apncea  is  established     In  this 
condition  the  {Mitient  may  remain  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
to  make  his  attendants  believe  that  he  is  dead,  when  a  low 
inspiration,  followed  by  one  more  decided,  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  ascending  and  then  descending  series  of.  inspira- 
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tionB  "  (Stokes).  This  extreme  form  is  chiefly  characteristic  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart's  fibrea  Some  profess  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  '' Cheyne-Stokes  Bespiration "  and  the 
sighing  or  cerebral  respiration  just  referred  to,  but  the  difference 
seems  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  absolute  quality.  In 
any  case  they  present  sufficient  resemblance  to  be  claBsed  to- 
gether in  this  section. 

Laboured  respiration  constitutes  a  common  feature  in  cerebral 
ai)oplexy,  dating  sometimes  from  the  very  beginning  of  tbe 
attack,  in  the  serere  forms  with  deep  unconsciousness;  appearisg 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  in  the  cases  which  b^;in  in  a  less 
alarming  way  although  advancing  towards  death.     This  di8to^ 
bance  of  the  respiration  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  direct 
affection  of  the  pneumogastric  and  other  nerves,  but  in  the 
later  developed  cases  the  lungs  also  no  doubt  become  involved  to 
some  extent  from  the  unconscious  and  paralysed  condition  of  the 
patient.     In  the  unconscious  period  after  convulsion  fits  the 
same  state  of  the  breathing  may  be  present. 

Nervous  dyspncea,  however,  may  occur  in  a  marked  form 
apart  from  any  serious  nervous  lesion,  and  quite  apart  from 
any  evidence  of  the  respiratory  or  circulatory  origans  being 
diseased.  Such  attacks  are  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
women,  and  are  usually  complicated  with  hysteria.  Allied 
to  this  is  the  dyspnoea  sometimes  found  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy,  where  no  sufficient  explanation  can  be  afforded  by 
the  abdominal  distension ;  indeed  it  may  pass  off  as  the  abdomen 
becomes  lai^ger. 

BefuU  dyspnoea  may  show  itself  as  an  early  symptom  of  the 
disease,  appearing  very  readily  on  exertion;  but  a  more  extreme 
form  of  breathlessness,  resembling  an  asthmatic  attack,  appears 
sometimes  in  affections  of  the  kidney  apart  from  oedema,  cardiac 
complications,  or  the  other  influences  already  discussed. 

Before  any  negative  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  warranting 
the  diagnosis  of  nervous  or  renal  dyspnoea,  and  before  any 
diagnosis  of  one  form  of  dyspnoea  to  the  exclusion  of  others  can 
be  safely  made,  the  most  careful  exploration  of  the  respizBtory 
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^ud  circulatory  organs  must  be  undertaken,  and  the  features  of 
^he  whole  case  must  be  viewed  from  various  aspects  and 
even  perhaps  watched  for  some  time  in  its  various  phases  (see 
Introdactory  Remarks,  p.  263). 

COUGH. 

Gongh  is  a  leading  symptom  in  many  diseases ;  it  sometimes 
oonstitntes  the  chief  complaint  of  the  patient,  but  in  other  cases 
we  have  to  inquire  very  particularly  as  to  its  presence.  In  all 
cuea  ci  dyspncea  and  thoracic  disease  the  indications  afforded 
by  its  absence,  or  by  its  special  characteristics  when  it  is  present, 
must  be  regarded  as  most  important.  Occasionally  it  is  so  slight, 
and  the  patient  has  become  so  much  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is 
cnly  when  attention  is  specially  directed  to  it  that  its  existence 
18  noticed ;  in  such  cases  those  who  live  with  the  patient  can 
often  give  us  more  reliable  information  than  the  patient  himself. 
Such  slight  forms  of  cough,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  morning, 
may  constitute  one  of  the  early  symptoms  of  phthisis.  Al- 
though a  very  constant  indication  of  pulmonary  affections, 
cough  is  occasionally  absent  even  in  serious  and  advanced 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  mere  absence  of  this  symptom 
is  no  security  for  the  soundness  of  these  organs.  Moreover, 
extensive  pleuritic  effusions  frequently  become  developed  with- 
out any  warning  from  this  symptom. 

In  the  investigation  of  cough  we  inquire  whether  it  seems 
dry  or  moist,  and  what  kind  of  expectoration,  if  any,  is  brought 
up;  if  the  cough  is  loud  and  clanging,  or  with  a  barking  or 
brusy  sound,  associated  with  hoarseness,  or  with  imperfection 
in  the  closure  of  the  glottis ;  if  there  is  a  sense  of  constant  irri- 
tation with  the  cough,  or  if  the  act  of  coughing  seems  to  clear 
away  some  obstruction ;  if  it  comes  in  paroxysms,  or  if  it  is 
more  persistent  and  regular  in  its  occurrence ;  if  it  comes  on  at 
particular  times,  as  on  going  to  bed  at  night  or  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  or  on  passing  into  a  colder  atmosphere,  or  on 
speaking ;  if  it  is  set  up  by  any  special  ^KMture,  as  by  lying  on 
the  back,  or  on  the  one  side  as  compared  with  the  other;  if  it 
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is  habitual  in  winter,  disappearing  or  getting  mach  less  in 
summer  time ;  if  it  is  associated  with  retching,  or  terminated 
by  an  act  of  vomiting;  and  if  there  is  stridolous  or  croving 
inspiration  associated  with  it.  The  duration  of  the  cough,  the 
site  and  character  of  the  pain,  if  any,  the  presence  of  dyspnoBa, 
the  special  character  of  the  sputum,  and  the  examination  of  the 
chest,  constitute  important  points  in  the  further  inquiry. 

The  presence  of  cough  always  suggests  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  disease  in  the  respiratory  tract,  but  we  know  that  a 
cough  may  be  induced  in  a  reflex  manner.     Thus  aneurismal  or 
glandular  tumours  in  the  mediastinum  may  produce  spasmodic 
or  paroxysmal  attacks  of  coughing ;  syringing  the  ears  has  been 
known   to  produce  coughing,  and  probably  certain  forms  of 
disease  in  this  situation  may  likewise  do  so;  in  hysterical 
attacks,  and  in  pregnancy,  cough  may  be  set  up  apart  from  any 
disease  of  the  air  passages;  and  certain  forms  of  gastric  irritation 
may  likewise  produce  a  reflex  cough.     But  '^  stomach  coughs" 
and  the  other  forms  of  reflex  cough  are  not  to  be  too  readilj 
accepted ;  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  chest  must  first 
be  made  in  all  such  cases. 

In  Pertussis  (whooping-cough)  the  violent  cough  is  the  chief 
fact ;  there  is  usually,  however,  more  or  less  bronchial  catarrh 
also,  the  signs  of  which  can  generally  be  found  in  the  lungs,  espe- 
cially if  we  listen  just  before  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Tlus  dis- 
ease is  rare  above  the  age  of  puberty ;  it  is  infectious,  and  one 
attack  usually  protects  the  patient  from  subsequent  ones,  but  a 
relapse  after  an  interval  of  freedom  for  some  weeks  or  months  is 
not  uncommon.  These  points  are  often  important  in  the  dia- 
gnosis. In  the  early  stage  the  cough  is  characterised  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  expiratory  acts,  without  much  pause  between  them, 
so  that  the  child's  face  rapidly  becomes  Ted ;  this  peculiar  cough 
comes  in  pcux>xysms,  and  may  often  be  recognised  as  whooping- 
cough  by  an  experienced  ear  even  before  the  "  whoop  "  becomes 
developed.  This  '*  whoop ''  is  a  long-drawn  crowing  sound,  co- 
incident with  the  inspiratory  act  which  follows  the  violent 
series  of  coughs ;  this  peculiar  sound  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
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air   through  ;i  glottis  partially  closed  by  spasm.     This  sound 
may  be  loud  and  i*esoiinding,  or  it  may  be  somewhat  choked  or 
inaudible  or  quite  suppressed,  through  excess  of  the  spasm. 
The  child's  face,  bj  its  blueness,  indicates  the  gravity  of  these  fits 
(^  dumb  kinks  ").     To  the  violent  paroxysmal  acts  of  coughing 
the  name   ''kinks'*   is  applied  by  some   mothers,   the ^  term 
"whooping"  being  reserved  for  those  attacks  associated  with 
"crowing."     Certain  cases  pass  through  their  course  without  a 
single  paroxysm  of  "  crowing "  being  heard,  but  this  is  quite 
exceptional.     The  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough  is  often  termin- 
ated by  vomiting,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  coming  away  freely, 
md  in  many  cases  there  is  much  glairy  and  sticky  phlegm  also. 
The  cough  sometimes  produces  bleeding  from  the  nose,  ears,  and 
eyes;  great  suffusion  and  much  swelling  of  the  eyes  and  face  are 
common.    All  d^rees  of  feverishness  and  prostration  are  found 
in  whooping-cough,  but  these  are  usually  present  to  a  serious 
extent  only  in  those  cases  associated  with  much  catarrh,  with 
diarrhoea,   or  other  complications.     In   the   intervals  of  the 
paroxysms  the  child  seems  often  perfectly  well.     In  the  dia- 
gaooBf  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  on  the  frenum  linguse  is  some- 
times of  considerable  value ;  it  appears  in  about  one  half  of  the 
cases  soon  after  the  paroxysmal  cough  has  been  fully  developed. 
It  only  occurs  in  those  who  have  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
80  that  it  seems  to  have  a  purely  mechanical  origin.    This  idcer 
disaj^iears  with  the  diminution  of  the  cough.     The  pcux>xysmal 
cough  of  pertussis,  and  also  the  ulcer,  may  both  disappear  with 
the  advent  of  serious  complications  (pneumonia,  convulsions, 
Aa)  and  may  reappear  after  these  have  passed  away. 

A  crowing  inspiration,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  pertussis, 
is  found  in  young  children  in  the  disease  known  as  Laryngismi^ 
§iriduhu:  it  is  due,  as  in  whooping-cough,  to  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  but  there  is  not  usually  any  special  cough  in  Laryngis- 
mus. This  disease  affects  rickety  children  in  particular,  and 
is  frequently  associated  with  attacks  of  general  convulsions. 

Another  disease  associated  with  paroxysmal  cough  and  crow- 
ing is  that  known  as  Brtmclnal  phthisia^  due  to  tubercular 
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affections  of  the  bronchial  glands.  This  often  bears  a  cl( 
resemblance  to  pertussis.  The  history  of  a  former  attack 
whooping-cough,  or  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  infecdo:::^^ 
received  or  transmitted,  and  the  chronicity  of  the  complain.^^^ 
frequently  assist  in  the  discrimination  of  this  disease. 

In  Measles  and  Influenza  the  disease,  although  of  a 
nature,  falls  specially  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  mani- 
fests itself  by  cough  among  other  symptoms.     A  certain  d^itu  1 1  ^ 
of  pulmonary  catarrh  with  more  or  less  cough  is  present  in  many — 
other  febrile  diseases. 

Irritation  of  the  throat  or  glottis  may  set  up  a  cough  in  a 
mechanical  way.  Thus  the  passage  of  fluids  or  solids  towards 
the  larynx  may  produce  violent  coughing,  which  tends  to  per- 
sist for  some  time  after  the  irritation  is  removed.  Greedy 
sucking  on  the  part  of  a  thirsty  infant,  the  trickling  down  of 
fluids  from  the  posterior  nares  (post-nasal  catarrh,  dsa),  and  the 
presence  of  an  elongated  uvula  may  be  mentioned  under  this 
heading.  Certain  irritating  gases,  such  as  chlorine  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  likewise  produce  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing 
in  healthy  persons ;  and  in  those  rendered  specially  susceptible 
from  disease  in  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  the  passage  from  a  hot  to 
a  cold  atmosphere,  or  the  reverse,  may  set  up  violent  fits  of 
coughing. 

A  Laryngeal  cough  is  often  loud,  clanging,  and  very  frequent 
and  irritating;  it  may  also  be  hoarse  and  imperfect  (see  p. 
313).  Ulceration  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
give  rise  to  both  forms ;  the  ulceration  is  often  associated  with 
tubercular  or  syphilitic  disease.  Tumours,  oedema^  abecesses, 
&C.J  operate  in  the  same  way.  Direct  pressure  on  the  tmchea 
by  an  aneurismal  or  malignant  tumour  may  give  rise  to  a 
croupy  quality  of  the  cough,  usually  associated  with  stridulons 
respiration.  In  paralytic  aflections  of  the  larynx  the  cou^ 
like  the  voice,  is  usually  hoarse.  All  forms  of  laryngeal  ixii- 
tation  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  spasms  of  the  glottis.  This  imparts 
a  stridulous  character  to  the  inspiratory  acts  associated  with  the 
cough.     In  laryngeal  ulceration  streaks  of  blood  are  oommon 
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in     the    sputum,    but   the    cxpectonition    is    seldom    profuse. 
^Q    examination    of    the    larynx   hy  the    laryngoscope    (see 
Ohapter  x.),  and  of  the  chest,  for  any  signs  of  tubercular 
aneurism,  or  thoracic  tumour,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  are  all  very  important  points 
in  such  cases.    A  barking,  brassy  cough  is  common  in  croups 
and  alflo  in  diphtheria,  when  it  attacks  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
Along  with  this  quality  of  the  cough  we  have  noisy  breathing, 
"wliidi  can  usually  be  recognised  at  once  as  due  to  obstruction 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  air  passages.     An  examination  of  the 
fknoea  may  reveal  the  white  patches  of  diphtheritic  exudation, 
the  extension  of  which  to  the  larynx  has  caused  the  obstruction. 
When  the  disease  begins  in  the  trachea  there  is  usually  a  period 
of  illnees  for  a  day  or  two  days,  associated  with  high  fever, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  any  alarming  obstruction  to  the 
breatliing.     Very  sudden  attacks  of  hoarse,  croupy  cough, 
fjoming  on  in  the  night,  and  subsiding  quickly  on  the  use  of 
warm  baths,  emetics,  etc.,  are  usually  due  to  a  form  of  laiyn- 
gitia.     (To  this,  and  also  to  Laryngismus  stridulus,  the  name 
"False  croup"  is  sometimes  applied.)     Croup  and  laryngeal 
dijAtheria  cannot  be  separated  clinically ;  an  attack  of  appar- 
ently typical  croup  may  occur  amidst,  or  seem  to  give  rise  to, 
undoabted  diphtheria.     Occasionally  shreds  of  membrane  are 
expectorated  or  coughed  up  in  these  affections. 

Foreign  bodies  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  sometimes  pass  into 
the  trachea  or  into  one  of  the  bronchi ;  in  the  act  of  entering 
violent  and  paroxysmal  cough  is  set  up,  but  as  this  may 
gradually  subside  much  doubt  may  remain  as  to  whether  the 
tonagxL  body  was  swallowed,  or  whether  it  actually  passed  down 
into  the  trachea.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cough  usually  con- 
tinuea  to  recur  in  paroxysms  of  varying  intensity,  and  severe 
or  fiital  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  su^^rvene.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  assuming  a  chronic  form,  the  cough  may  simulate  that  of 
advancing  phthisis ;  and  emaciation,  sweating  and  feverishness 
may  all  add  to  the  resemblance ;  subsequent  dilatation  of  the 
bstmchi,  the  fiwiiiation  of  cavity,  and  the  secretion  of  pus  may 
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add  further  to  the  difficulties.      Indeed,  the  discriminatv^^ 
may  be  impossible ;  but  when  the  history  clearly  points  to  -^C^ 
accident  in  swallowing  as  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  €^  ^^ 
cough,  when  the  flEtmily  history  is  good,  and  the  physical  "g^^^ 
of  phthisis  equivocal  in  any  way,  the  possibility  of  this  form        ^ 
disease,  and  the  question  of  surgical  exploration  or  interferon — -^^ 
must  be  entertained. 

« 

In  all  varieties  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  disease  cough ^ 

almost  always  present,  sometimes  in  slight  forms,  sometimes 
suffocative  paroxysms  of  great  severity.     In  the  pneumonia 
children,  however,  it  is  seldom  present  in  the  early  stage, 
pericarditis  also  cough  is  often  a  troublesome  symptom ;  it 
sometimes  a  hoarse  quality.     In  pleurisy,  apart  from  compliia     ^' 
tions,  there  is  sometimes  an  absence  of  cough;  but  plei 
frequently  accompanies  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  and  when  cou[ 
is  then  present,  it  is  often  extremely  painful, — ^the  pain  beiD| 
referred  to  the  site  of  the  pleuritic  inflammation.     Similarly 
pain  with  the  cough  occurs  notably  in  pericarditia  and  peri- 
tonitis, and  also  in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muadea     In — 
bronchitis  the  pain  associated  with  the  cough  is  usually  sub- 
sternal.    The  character  of  the  expectoration,  the  physical  ex^ 
amination  of  the  chest,  and  the  previous  history  must  be  relied 
on  in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  cough  in  pulmonary 
disease.     It  must  be  remembered  that  cardiac,  aneurismal,  or 
renal  affections  may  constitute  the  primary  disease  of  which  the 
pulmonary  mischief  is  but  a  manifestation  or  complication. 

EXPECTORATION. 

The  expectoration  of  hospital  patients  is  usually  preserved 
for  inspection  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Earthenware  spittoons 
are  generally  employed,  but  glass  dishes  have  the  advantage  of 
showing  the  character  of  the  expectoration  somewhat  better^ 
especially  if  it  is  abundant.  In  private  practice  we  have  to 
direct  the  patient  to  preserve  the  sputa,  when  this  is  a  matter 
of  importance,  as  in  pneumonia  and  cases  of  hsmoptjsis.  little 
vessels,  soap  dishes,  or  articles  of  a  similar  siie,  are  genetmlly 
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at  Land  in  the  bed  room,  and  can  be  u^ed  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  quantity  is  large  we  have  sometimes  to  pour  the  con- 
tents slowly  from  one  yessel  to  another,  so  as  to  judge  of  their 
character  and  admixture;  or  by  emptying  them  on  to  a 
blackened  plate  we  may  be  able  to  pick  out  little  pieces  for 
more  critical  examination.  While  thus  emptying  the  contents 
we  are  able  to  notice  any  foetor,  or  the  peculiar  odour  of  gan- 
grene, if  these  be  present. 

We  describe  the  expectoration  as  to  its  quantity  in  the 
twenty-four  hours;  as  to  its  composition,  whether  mucous,  puru- 
lent, muco-purulent,  or  bloody;  as  to  its  consistence,  whether 
thick  or  thin,  composed  of  separate  and  defined  sputa,  or  more 
homogeneous ;  whether  tenacious,  viscid,  fluid,  or  frothy.  The 
fixythiness  may  show  itself  as  large  air  bubbles,  or  these  may 
be  80  minute  and  so  much  mixed  with  the  mucus  as  to  require 
doee  examination.  Various  impurities  are  often  mixed  up  with 
the  expectoration, — as  matters  from  the  stomach,  pieces  of  food 
from  the  mouth,  and  accidental  particles  carried  in  from  the 
air.  Colouring  matters  suggestive  of  blood  may  be  derived 
from  the  brown  crust  of  bread,  from  wine,  from  tobacco  juice, 
and  the  colouring  of  sweet-meats. 

In  health  a  little  mucus  is  expectorated,  and  in  disease  the 
qmtam  may  consist  chiefly  of  mucus.  In  smoky  towns  this  ia^ 
▼ery  apt  to  be  of  a  dark  colour  from  the  presence  of  floating 
soot ;  and  in  the  case  of  miners,  from  similar  causes,  the  ex- 
pectoration is  usually  black.  Occasionally,  however,  the  black 
colour  is  derived  from  the  pulmonary  pigment  in  cases  with- 
breaking  up  of  the  lungs. 

Frothy  fnucu8,  sometimes  rather  watery,  is  often  expectorated 
in  acute  bronchitis  and  oedema  of  the  lung.  Minute  aeration 
of  the  sputa  is  often  found  in  the  tenacious  mucus  expectorated 
in  pneumonia,  but  this  is  usually  rusty  or  distinctly  bloody 
(See  p.  285). 

PwruUni  sputa  cannot  be  absolutely  separated  from  mucous. 
qmtSy  as  the  two  conditions  merge  into  each  other,  and 
an  intermediate  condition  is  often  named  ''muco-purulent.'^ 
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These  forms  of  expectoration  must  also  be  deacribed  as  to  the^^*^ 
frothiness,  consistence,  colour,  dec.    The  sputa  may  consist 
almost  pure  pus ;  and  when  these  spread  out  so  as  to  fonn 
masses  resembling  the  shape  of  pieces  of  money,  they  are 
<< nummular";  when  they  retain  a  spherical  form  they  are 
*'  globular."    Both  of  these  forms  are  commonly  seea  in 
advanced  phthifds,  but  nummular  sputa  may  often  be  found  h 
chronic  bronchitis  also.     Purulent  expectoration  is  common  ii 
all  chronic  forms  of  catarrh  affecting  the  respiratory  tract. 
Very  profuse  expectoration  of  pus  (Bronchorrhoea),  usually  of 
foetid  character,  may  proceed  from  dilated  bronchi     A  sudden 
profuse  expectoration  of  pus,  or  the  sudden  increase  of  it,  may 
depend  on  the  bursting  of  a  tubercular  vomica  or  of  an  intra- 
pulmonary  abscess,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  opening  of  a  colleo- 
tion  of  pus  in  the  pleura  into  a  bronchus,  or  to  the  opening  of 
a  hepatic  abscess  through  the  diaphragm ;  or,  more  rarelyi  to 
the  bursting  of  some  abscess  in  the  mediastinum  or  elsewhere. 
When  an  empyema  bursts  in  this  way  the  pus  expectorated  is 
usually  rather  fluid,  and  it  may  come  up  in  large  quantities. 
The  signs  of  hydro-pneumo-thorax  usually  Become  developed 
after  such  an  accident,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.     The 
pus  from  a  pulmonary  abscess  may  or  may  not  be  foetid ;  pos- 
sibly it  may  have  a  gangrenous  odour:  its  quantity  on  any 
one  day  is  usually  moderate  (say  12 — 18  oz.),  and  the  micros- 
cope may  reveal  shreds  of  lung  tissue  in  great  abundance,  and 
in  some  cases  blood  crystals  are  also  present.     Such  abscesses 
are  sometimes  due    to  embolism  of   the  pulmonary  artecy. 
Hepatic  abscess  usually  declares  its  presence  by  symptoms  and 
^Acts  pointing  to  the  liver  before  it  gets  the  length  of  perforat- 
ing the  lung. 

Fibrinous  shreds  from  the  trachea  are  sometimes  expectorated 
in  croup  and  diphtheria,  and  fibrinous  casts  of  the  smaller 
bronchi  may  occur  in  connection  with  Plastic  or  Fibrinoas 
Bronchitis. 

Little  cheesj/  masses  sometimes  come  from  pits  in  the  tonnb ; 
Imt  these,  and  also  ecUcareatis  masses^  may  be  expectorated  in 
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cases  of  old  standing  phthisis.  Shreds  of  hydatids  may  be 
brought  up  in  connection  with  hydatid  cysts  of  the  lung  and 
aho  of  the  liver.     (See  Fig.  42,  p.  365.) 

The  expectoratian  of  blood  (haemoptysis)  is  always  a  most 
important  fact.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  errors  from  the 
presence  of  colouring  matter  accidentally  mixed  with  the  sputum ; 
the  microscope  may  here  be  called  in  to  discriminate  the  red 
Uood  corpuscles.  The  Guaiac  test  used  for  urine  is  not  here 
available.  But  even  when  we  are  sure  of  the  presence  of  blood, 
tiuB  may  possibly  come  from  spongy  gums,  as  many  persons' 
goms  bleed  very  readily,  and  especially  if  they  are  sucked ;  or  the 
Uood  may  come  from  the  nose,  tiickling  down  the  posterior 
narea,  even  when  none  appears  from  the  nostrils ;  or  the  blood 
may  come  from  ulcerations,  dec.,  in  the  throat  or  in  the  larynx. 
The  mention  of  these  sources  may  serve  to  direct  our  attention 
in  scrutinising  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  Or,  again,  especially 
in  profuse  bleeding,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
oomes  from  the  stomach  (Hsematemesis,  see  p.  327).  Blood 
firam  the  lungs  is  usually  more  florid  and  more  frothy  than  that 
Ivoaght  up  from  the  stomach :  the  latter  is  usually  dai'k  and 
add,  and  may  be  mixed  up  with  partially  digested  food.  The 
tenn  '' vomiting"  of  blood,  as  used  popularly,  signifies  the 
bringing  up  of  any  large  quantity  of  blood,  whether  from  the 
Imigs  or  stomach.  Even  when  it  comes  from  the  lungs,  the 
action  resembles  very  much  that  of  vomiting.  Difficulties  in 
the  diagnosis  may  arise  from  blood  from  the  lungs  being  in 
part  swallowed  before  it  is  vomited  up  again. 

When  the  blood  really  comes  from  the  lungs,  whether  it  be 
in  large  or  small  quantity,  it  is  always  a  serious  fact.  The  least 
grave  form,  perhaps,  is  the  presence  of  slight  streaks  in  the 
expectoration  in  connection  with  violent  fits  of  coughing,  or 
during  an  attack  of  moderately  acute  bronchitis. 

The  rusty  sputa  found  in  pneumonia  owe  their  colour  to  blood; 
in  some  cases  the  presence  of  blood  is  very  pronounced  in  this 
disease.  The  rusty  colour  is  produced  by  the  very  intimate 
admixture  of  blood  with  the  mucus,  and  this  secretion  is 
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usually  very  tenacious,  as  can  be  shown  by  taming  the  y< 
upside  down :  niinute  air-bubbles  may  often  be  seen  in  this 
pectoration.      This  rusty  expectoration  is  very  important 
the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  from  pleurisy  and  other  affectioi 
although  it  is  occasionally  absent, — notably  in  the  case  of  ch^ — ^^^" 
dren,  and  also  usually  in  the  pneumonic  consolidations  of  typhr^      ^ 

Closely  allied  to  the  rusty  spit  of  pneumonia,  althou^  oft^^^^ 
more  distinctly  bloody  and  more  largely  aerated,  is  that  ^^^ 
valvular  heart  disease,  or  that  which  is  found  in  minute  an< 
ismal  hfemorrhages  into  the  trachea,  or  that  of  pulmoi 
infarctions  due  to  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Thi--^ — * 
last  form  arises  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  and  also  in 
characterised  by  a  tendency  to  venous  thrombosis  (child-birth^ 
^.).  The  co-existence  of  pleuritic  friction  with  evidence  ol 
pulmonary  consolidation  and  hsemoptysis  has  sometimes 
noticed  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Another  form  of  intimate  admixture  of  blood  assumes  &- 
darker  colour,  somewhat  resembling  prune  juice :  this  occurs  in- 
cases where  the  blood  lingers  longer  in  the  pulmonary  tissues  ^ 
it  is  found  in  cases  of  chronic  pneumonia  going  on  to  destrao- 
tion   of  the   lung,   and  also  in  certain  cases  of  aneurismal 
hsemoiThage,  where  the  openings  are  so  minute  as  to  leak  only 
to  a  slight  extent 

A  form  of  bloody  spit,  somewhat  resembling  the  appearance 
of  red  currant  jelly,  is  sometimes  seen  and  is  regarded  as  char- 
acteristic of  pulmonary  cancer. 

Hfemorrhage  from  the  lungs  may  occur  as  part  of  a  general 
hsemorrhagic  tendency,  as  in  purpura  and  luemorrhagic  small- 
pox :  the  exact  appearance  of  the  blood  will  vaiy  according  to 
the  extent  and  situation  of  the  special  bleeding.  In  certain 
cases  of  irregular  or  suppressed  menstruation  the  discharge  is 
said  to  find  its  escape  occasionally  from  the  lungs.  This  idea  <A 
'*  vicarious  menstruation,''  however,  must  always  be  regarded  with 
the  gravest  suspicion,  especially  in  young  subjects,  as  suppressed 
menstruation  and  haemoptysis  afford  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing pulmonary  phthisis ;  this  doubt  can  only  be  set  aside  by 
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auefol  watchiiig  over  a  lengthened  peiiocL  '  Large  haemorrhages 
from  the  lungs  occur  in  phthisis  both  in  its  earliest  and  its  latest 
itageSy  Id  cardiac  affections,  especially  in  disease  of  the  mitral 
irifioe  and  valve,  and  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  bursting  into 
he  trachea  or  bronchL  With  regard  to  phthisis  the  profuse 
inmorrhage  in  the  early  stage  is  not  very  intelligible ;  it  may 
Mcur  ^hile  as  yet  there  are  no  physical  signs  of  consolidation, 
ind  not  very  unfrequently  there  is  even  an  absence  of  the 
ahysical  signs  we  would  expect  from  the  presence  of  blood  in 
the  air  vesicles:  usually,  however,  some  moist  rales  can  be 
beard.  (A  slight  haemoptysis  frequently  repeated  is  much 
Dommoner,  of  course,  in  phthisis  than  these  alarming  attacka) 
Large  haemorrhages  in  the  late  stages  of  phthisis  are  usually 
doe  to  the  giving  way  of  some  considerable  artery,  destroyed 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  ulcerative  process.  Sometimes 
these  haemorrhages  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  These  aneurisms  form  in  old  phthisical 
cavities,  and  frequently  give  rise  to  smart  haemorrhages,  or  to 
coDBtant  staining  of  the  sputa  for  some  time  before  the  fatal 
hemoptysis  occurs. 

Haemoptysis  from  heart  disease  may  be  inferred,  as  a  rule, 
when  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  discovered,  apart  from  any 
signs  of  aortic  aneurism.  The  large  haemorrhages  from  rupture 
of  aortic  aneurism  are  usually  almost  immediately  fatal,  but 
the  patient  may  rally  for  a  time.  Such  haemorrhage  is  generally 
preceded  by  slighter  forms  of  bleeding,  but  sometimes  a  profuse 
hemoptysis  is  the  first  indication  of  aneurismal  disease. 

Micro9copic  examination  qftlie  sputum  is  useful  in  determining 
the  presence  of  pus  and  blood  coq)uscles,  the  presence  of  book- 
lets, &C.  from  hydatids  (Fig.  42,  p.  365),  and  the  occurrence  of 
crystalline  forms,  such  as  cholesterine  and  blood-crystals.  Scales 
cf  cholesterine  (Fig.  43,  p.  367)  are  found  in  the  sputa,  in  some 
cf  the  cases  in  which  a  pleuritic  exudation  has  opened  into 
the  lung :  they  may  just  possibly  occur  also  in  cases  of  long- 
retained  secretions  within  the  lung  itself.  Brilliantly  coloured 
blood-crystals  in  the  sputa  are  found,  at  times,  in  connection 
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with  hemorrliagic  infarctions  which  have  gone  on  to  absoen. 
Yarious  forms  of  vegetable  growths  are  often  found  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  these  are  not  usually  of  much  im- 
portance.    Fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue  are  sometimes  so 
abundant,  especially  in  cases  of  pulmonary  absoess,  that  tbej 
can  be  found  on  placing  a  drop  of  the  purulent  expectoration 
on  a  microscopic  slide,  without  preparation  of  any  kind.    In 
cases  of  phthisis,  however,  the  fragments  are  not  so  numeroos, 
or  are  too  much  entangled  in  thick  pus  to  be  found  in  tins  way. 

Sometimes  by  picking  out  with  needles  little  fragments  from 
the   sputa,   we  may  hit  upon   pulmonaiy  tissue.      Another 
method,  recommended  by  Dr.  Fenwick,  consists  in  liquefyiog 
the  pus  by  means  of  caustic  soda.     A  solution  containing  about 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  is  added  in  equal  volume  to  the 
expectorated  matter  brought  up  during  a  night;  this  is  caa- 
tiously  boiled  in  a  flask  or  flat  dish,  so  as  to  allow  of  efficient 
stirring  and  mixing :  the  mixture  is  just  boiled,  and  if  still  not 
sufficiently  liquefied  a  little  more  of  the  solution  should  be 
added.     Prolonged  boiling  and  too  much  alkali  tend  to  dissolve 
the  fibrous  tissue  searched  for,  and  so  must  be  avoided.     The 
liquefied  mixture  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  and  aftor 
it  settles,  a  few  drops  of  the  sediment  may  be  examined  with 
the  microscope,  or  a  portion  of  the  liquefied  material  may  be 
placed  in  a  similar  vessel,  and  three  or  four  volumes  of  water 
added  to  it  so  as  to  assist  the  precipitation  of  the  pulmonary 
fragments. 

In  examining  the  sediment  a  few  drops  should  be  lifted  by 
means  of  a  dipping  rod  (not  drawn  to  a  point),  and  these 
should  be  placed  on  a  laige  slide  or  shallow  cell ;  the  layer  of 
fluid  must  however  be  very  thin.  A  low  power  should  be  used 
— an  inch  or  half-inch  objective — and  if  any  group  of  fibres  re- 
sembling the  arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  cells  can  be  seen, 
higher  powers  may  be  used  to  resolve  their  structure.  Occa- 
sionally separate  yellow  elastic  fibres  can  also  be  recognised,  with 
their  typical  curling  at  the  ends.  The  pieces  vary  much  in  size: 
sometimes  only  a  few  loose  fibres  can  be  found.     (See  Fig.  29.) 
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.Sccti-al  tilings  tend  to  confuse  the  Ucginnei'  in  this  imjuiiy. 
Portions  of  vegetable  tissue,  from  the  food  or  from  accidental  ad- 
mixture, are  often  fouiid,as  they  resist  of  coume  the  caustic  action 
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of  the  Boda ;  their  cellular  atnicture  sonietiiuee  misleads.  More 
miria^iling  still  IS  the  appearance  of  certain  vegetable  growths ; 
but  their  bnmching  and  interlacing  fibres  usually  guard  us 
from  error.  A  good  plan  for  the  beginner  is  to  secure  some 
jNU  from  a  phthisical  cavity,  at  a  post-mortem  inspection,  and 
I^  subjecting  this  to  microscopic  examination  after  digestion  in 
■oda,  and  also  without  any  such  preparation,  he  becomes  familiar 
with  the  appearances  searched  for,  apart  &om  most  of  the  8tru<v 
tores  which  tend  to  confuse.  Fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue 
are  found  in  cases  of  phthisis  and  in  cases  of  pulmonaty  abscess : 
their  presence  assists  sometimes  in  distinguishing  pus  Tomit«<l 
from  an  abscess  from  that  of  an  empyema  opening  into  tlie 
lung, 

H.«:MORRHAQEa 

In  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  auRmia,  and  in  conducting 
certain  parts  of  other  inquiries,  we  have  sometimes  to  ask  about 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  loss  of  blood.  Such  losses  may  be 
setiooa  trtaa  their  great  severity,  or  from  their  long  nrntinuance. 
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It  is  often  necessary  to  enumerate  to  the  patient  the  Tarioos  forms 
of  haemorrhage,  as  otherwise  we  may  £Edl  in  asoertaimng  the 
facts.     Thus  we  inquire  for  any  exoessiYe  bleeding  occninDg 
from  the  surface,  from  wounds,  ulcers,  leech  bites,  ^c.    In  the 
case  of  women,  we  ask  about  any  losses  of  blood  in  connection 
with  abortions,  or  with  childbirth ;  and  for  any  other  luemo^ 
rhages  from  the  womb  (Menorrhagia,  Metrorrhagia).     Spitting 
or  vomiting  of  blood,  whether  from  the  lungs  or  stomach  (Hs- 
moptysis  and  Hematemesis)  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  (Epis* 
taxis),  or  from  the  gums,  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.     Passing 
blood  from  the  bowels,  and  the  bleeding  from  piles,  should  be 
inquired  for  separately^  and  the  change  of  colour  in  the  bloody 
giving  rise  to  dark  or  tarry  motions   (Melsena),   should  be 
explained  to  the  patient.     Blood  in  the  urine  (Hsematuria)  is 
usually  recognised  as  such   by  the  patient  if  very  profnse 
and  long  continued,  but  smaller  quantities  may  escape  notice; 
subcutaneous  hsemorrhages  or  blotches,  and  purple  spots  may 
also  be  inquired  for. 

Most  of  these  forms  of  bleeding  are  discussed  under  thdr 
special  sections,  but  bleeding  from  the  nose  (Epistaxis)  requires 
some  special  notice  here  Like  other  forms  of  bleeding,  it  may 
be  due  to  general  causes,  such  as  purpura,  &c  (see  p.  291), 
this  foi*m  of  haemorrhage  being  but  one  of  the  manifestations. 

Epistaxis  also  occurs  in  connection  with  severe  headache^ 
arising  either  from  functional  disturbance,  or  from  cerebral 
diseasa  The  haemorrhage  is  followed  sometimes  by  oonsider- 
able  relief;  it  may  be  brought  on  in  some  persons  very  readily  by 
excitement  and  heated  rooms.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  early 
stage  of  enteric  fever,  and  it  also  forms  an  early  symptom  in 
certain  cases  of  cardiac  and  hepatic  disease  of  various  kinds. 
It  occurs  sometimes  also  in  renal  affections.  Epistaxis  and 
other  forms  of  haemorrhage  are  not  imcommon  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  spleen.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  often  arises  in 
direct  connection  with  the  violent  paroxysms  of  whooping- 
cough,  and  it  may  be  associated  in  this  disease  with  bleeding 
from  the  eyes  and  ears.      Sometimes,  although  rarely,  this 
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Ijleeding  from  the  nose  is  so  readily  excited  by  the  fits  of  coiigli- 
ingy  and  is  so  excessive,  that  we  must  suppose  some  peculiarity 
in  the  system  at  the  time,  especially  as  this  proclivity,  after 
luting  for  a  while,  may  pass  away,  although  the  fits  of  cough- 
ing continue,  or  even  become  more  violent.     Bleeding  from  the 
may  be  from  one  nostril  only  or  from  both.     In  many 
the  blood  goes  back  to  the  throat;  and  it  may  be  swallowed 
or  brought  up  according  to  the  strength  or  the  position  of  the 
patient.     Slight  bleeding  from  the  nose  ia  often  due  to  picking 
the  nostriL     This  occurs  in  children  chiefly,  and  is  suggestive 
of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  from  worms,  diarrhoea,  &c, 
.    Amongst  the  general  causes  of  harruyrrhagey  applying  to  many 
or  most  of  the  forms,  may  be  mentioned  purpura  hemorrhagica 
and  hemorrhagic  smaJl-pox.     Bleeding  at  the  nose  often  arises 
in  enteric  fever,   probably  from  general  causes.      Intestinal 
Immorrhage  is  mostly  due  to  the  local  affection  in  this  disease. 
In  relapsing  fever,  menorrhagia  and  post-partum  haemorrhage 
are  common ;  and  floodings  afber  abortions  or  parturition  are 
sometimes  most  alarming  in  typhus  fever  and  small-pox. 

Scmry  resembles  purpura  in  predisposing  strongly  to  haemor- 
rhage from  the  gums  and  elsewhere,  and  also  from  the  ulcers 
which  arise  in  its  course.  The  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  (Haemo- 
philia) must  also  be  mentioned  hera  The  bleedings  connected 
with  this  state  may  be  spontaneous — apart  from  any  obvious 
injurjy  but  more  commonly  they  arise  from  slight  wounds  or 
pricks ;  leech  bites  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  intractable.  Affec- 
tions of  the  joints  sometimes  appear  in  young  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  this  state,  or  during  an  interval  of  its  suspension. 
The  hemorrhages  from  chronic  hepatic,  cardiac,  and  renal 
are  usually  determined  by  local  conditions — cardiac 
giving  rise  especially  to  haemoptysis,  hepatic  disease  to 
gastricy  intestinal,  or  haemoiThoidal  bleeding,  and  renal  disease 
to  hematuria — but  a  general  influence  can  also  be  traced  in  all, 
from  their  tendency  to  be  associated  with  small  subcutaneous 
hemorrhages  and  epistaxis.  Hemorrhage  under  the  conjunctiva 
occurs  at  times  in  renal  disease,  and  retinal  hemorrhage  is  a 
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well-known  complication.  Cerebral  hsemorrliage  is  likewise 
common  in  renal  disease,  especially  when  associated  with  cardiac 
hypertrophy. 

In  the  forms  of  splenic  enlargement  due  to  malarial  feyers 
and  other  causes,  and  in  the  different  varieties  of  leuksemia  and 
lymphatic  disease,  epistaxis  and  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  are 
common. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Apart  from  the  superficial  examination  of  the  blood  lost  in 
haemorrhages  of  various  kinds,  much  may  be  hoped  from  an 
elaborate  chemical  and  microscopic  investigation  of  samples  of 
the  blood  in  different  forms  of  disease.     Hitherto  comparatively 
little  has  been  made  of  this  form  of  inquiry,  but  indications  of 
its  growing  importance  are  not  wanting.     With  regard  to  ilie 
chemical  department  of  this  subject  there  are  two  great  diffi- 
culties.    We  have  to  face  all  the  complications  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  departments  of  organic  analysis,  while  but  few 
physicians  in  actual  practice,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any,  are  ade- 
quately prepared  for  such  investigations.    The  works  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler  may  be  referred  to  for  the  best  instructions  in  this  branch 
of  chemistry.     But,  further,  we  are  confronted  with  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  obtaining  samples  of  blood  at  such  times  and 
in  such  quantities  as  chemical  analysis  demands  :  the  cessation 
of  venesection  as  a  common  form  of  treatment  renders  thiB 
scarcely  possible.     While  this  practice  was  common,  attention 
was  much  directed  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  "buff^ 
coat''  in  the  blood  removed  by  bleeding,  an  appearance  so  usual 
in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
that  its  presence  was  founded  on,  in  doubtful  cases,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  inflammation.^ 

Occasionally,  even  now,  we  try  to  procure  small  quantities  of 
blood  for  experimental  or  diagnostic  purposes,  as  described  in 

1  This  subject  ia  discuaaed  in  physiological  works.    See  especially  the 
researches  on  the  ooegolation  of  the  blood  by  lister  and  others. 
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the  section  on  goutj  joints  where  Garrod's  method  of  detecting 
uric  acid  is  dealt  with  in  detail  (p.  1 1 5). 

Minute  quantities  of  blood  for  microscopic  and  other  similar 
examinations,  are  always  obtainable,  without  detriment  to  the 
Iraatment,  of  whatever  kind  this  maj  be :  fortunately  it  is  in 
ihiB  direction  that  the  most  distinct  advances  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  for  the  purposes  of  diag- 
noaia 

The  presence  of  an  excessively  large  proportion  of  colourless 
coipaflcles  in  a  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  a  patient  constitutes 
the  oondition  now  known  as  LeukcBmia,  This  condition  in  its 
moat  striking  form  is  usually  associated  with  evidence  of  changes 
in  the  spleen  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  patient  (Splenic 
and  Lymphatic  Leukaemia :  see  also  p.  109).  But  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  white  and  red  corpuscles  vary  greatly  in  different 
persons,  at  different  times,  within  the  limits  of  health  :  in  various 
diseases  the  proportion  is  likewise  seriously  disturbed,  so  that 
much  care  is  required  in  formulating  a  diagnosis  based  on  an 
apparent  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles ;  in  anaemic  conditions 
and  in  cancerous  affections,  in  particular,  the  white  corpuscles 
axe  often  increased.  In  preparing  a  specimen  for  microscopic 
ition  we  usually  prick  the  skin  of  the  finger  suddenly  by 
of  a  sewing  needle,  and  occasionally  it  is  better  to  produce 
eongestion  of  the  finger  beforehand  by  the  moderate  compression 
of  a  ligature.  We  place  the  drop  of  blood  on  a  perfectly  clean 
dide  and  apply  a  cover  glass,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  soiling 
of  the  glasses  by  any  exhalations  from  the  skin  of  the  patient 
or  of  the  observer,  and  also  avoiding  any  pressure  likely  to 
damage  the  corpuscles.  The  drop  of  blood,  indeed,  may  with 
■dvantage  be  received  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cover  glass, 
held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  cover  glass  may  then  be 
slipped  very  gently  down  on  to  the  microscopic  slide ;  we  aim 
at  having  just  enough  blood  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two. 
rhe  red  corpuscles  usually  tend  to  run  into  rouleauxy  and  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  may  generally  be  easily  recognised  from 
bhe  difference  of  their  Bhape,  their  somewhat  l&rget  ^ibA,  %Xi&. 
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their  want  of  colour :  their  granular  appearance  also  fetTonrs 
their  recognition.     The  actual  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles 
visible  in  the  field  may  then  be  counted,  and  in  noting  the  result 
we  should  name  the  power  of  the  microscope,  epecifyiiig  the 
number  or  the  focal  distance  of  the  objective  and  the  maker  of 
the  instrument;  or  we  may  attempt  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
the  white  to  the  red  corpuscles  by  counting  both  in  a  given  part 
of  the  field,  noting  1 — 40, 1—20, 1—10,  or  1—2,  &c.,  as  thecase 
may  be.    We  should  always  estimate  several  different  microscopic 
"  fields  "  before  arriving  at  an  opinion,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
also  to  have  more  than  one  specimen  of  blood  to  avoid  accidental 
fjEdlacies.     The  figures  named  above  indicate  the  results  fre- 
quently obtained  in  cases  of  disease :  the  normal  proportion  of 
the  white  to  the  red  corpuscles  is  very  much  less. 

But  such  methods  of  enumeration  are  confessedly  rough,  and 
very  subject  to  accidental  variations.  A  more  accurate  deter- 
mination demands  the  actual  counting  of  the  corpuscles  of  both 
kinds  in  a  quantity  of  blood  of  known  voluma  In  order  to 
facilitate  this,  tubes  and  slides  have  been  devised  by  Malassez 
and  othera  A  capillary  pipette  (Potain's)  is  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  one  volume  of  blood  to  be  diluted  with  a  hundred 
volumes  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  This 
mixture  not  only  dilutes  and  facilitates  the  subsequent  enumera- 
tion, but  it  also  prevents  coagulation.  Malassez  has  also  devised 
a  flattened  capillary  tube  fixed  in  a  microscopic  slide,  carefully 
adjusted  to  indicate  a  definite  cubic  capacity  for  a  given  length 
— ^these  relations  being  marked  on  the  glass  slides:  e,g,  400 
micro-millimeters  represent  x^V-v^  P^^  ^  ^  cubic  millimeter, 
and  500  represent  y^.^th  part,  as  determined  by  the  instrument- 
maker.  With  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  all  we 
require  is  some  means  of  measuring  the  micro-millimeters  (each 
of  these  is  equal  to  ttjW^  P^^  ^^  ^  millimeter,  and  is  often 
indicated  by  the  Greek  letter  /i).  This  is  best  done  by  means 
of  an  ocular  micrometer,  divided  into  small  squares,  the  exact 
value  of  which  may  be  determined  once  for  all  by  a  stage 
micrometer,  an  adjustment  of  the  one  micrometer  to  the  other 
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being  made  by  drawing  out  the  tube  of  the  microscope  to  a 
certain  point  which  may  then  be  marked :  we  can  thus  make 
the  divisiona  of  the  ocular  micrometer  correspond  in  some 
definite  proportion  to  those  of  the  stage  micrometer.  Inr  this 
way,  by  counting  the  corpuscles  in  a  definite  number  of  the 
squares  we  can  estimate  their  actual  number  in  a  definite  fraction 
of  a  cubic  millimeter,  and  on  multiplying  by  a  hundred,  for  the 
dilation  used,  we  obtain  the  figure  wanted. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  the  same  method  of  diluting  the  blood 
(at  least  if  small  quantities  only  are  available),  but  instead  of 
luing  the  special  slide  of  Malassez  just  described,  Hayem  and 
Nadiet  employ  a  slide  having  a  glass  ring,  -^th  of  a  millimeter 
in  depth,  cemented  on  its  upper  surface.  A  drop  of  the  mix- 
tare,  not  enough  to  fill  the  cell  so  formed,  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring,  and  a  perfectly  flat  cover  glass  is  so  laid  on  that  the 
drop  touches  and  adheres  to  it  without  reaching  the  sides  of 
the  cell.  If  a  square  area  of  -^th  of  a  millimeter  be  selected,  we 
have  of  course  -^th  of  a  cubic  millimeter  of  diluted  blood  ready 
for  our  enumeration  by  means  of  the  ocidar  micrometer  ruled 
in  squares  as  before.^ 

By  such  a  method  we  can  state  the  actual  number  of  white 
and  red  corpuscles  in  a  definite  volume  of  blood,  or  if  we  prefer 
doing  so,  we  can  give  the  ratio  of  the  one  to  the  other  with 
great  accuracy. 

In  examining  the  white  corpuscles  as  to  their  number  we 
should  also  notice  any  peculiarity  in  their  size.  This  is  most 
easily  judged  of  by  comparison  with  the  red  corpuscles.     In 

1  For  details  and  fllustrationB  of  the  iiiBtniinents  see  Scli&fer*8  Praotioal 
ffisiolosy,  p.  263  and  26L  See  alM  Butherford*8  Practical  Histology.  The 
instroments  are  obtainable  from  M.  Verick,  2  Rue  de  la  Paroheminerie,  Paris : 
P«)tain*s  tube  for  diluting  and  mixing  the  blood  and  the  Malasses  slide  cost 
together  40  francs.  Eye  piece  micrometers,  with  the  squares  ruled  on  the 
glav,  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  instrument  maker  and  others.  A 
modification  of  Hayem  and  Nachet*s  method,  with  a  slide  prepared  as  above 
described,  and  also  furnished  with  divisions  ruled  on  it,  after  the  manner  of  a 
stage  micrometer,  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Gowers,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
Hawksley,  instrument  maker  in  London.    (See  PractitUmer,  July,  1878.) 
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certain  cases  of  leukaemia  the  wbite  globules  are  of  tlie  usual 
size,  but  at  other  times  thej  are  smaller  than  natural,  and  a 
mixture  of  large  and  small  white  corpuscles  may  scnuetimes  lie 
seen.  (See  illustrations  in  Bennett's  work  on  Leucocythcmia.) 
No  definite  significance  can  as  jet  be  safely  attached  to  these 
variations  in  size,  but  the  facts  ought  to  be  recorded  vhen 
ascertained. 

The  red  corpuscle  may  be  estimated  as  to  their  abeoliite 
number  in  a  definite  volume  (say  1  cubic  millimeter)  :  a  diminii- 
tion  in  this  respect  has  been  found  in  cases  of  anaemia,  and 
variations  may  also  be  noticed  during  the  course  of  the  treat- 
ment.   Changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  alao 
to  be  observed;  and  i^iy  peculiarity  or  any  deviation  from  the 
usual  appearances  ought  to  be  noted,  although  such  changes  are 
generally  due  to  evaporation  and  other  physical  causes  (crenated 
margins,  absence  of  the  running  together  into  rouleaux,  dec.). 
More  serious  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  are 
sometimes  seen,  and  have  been  figured,  but  these  alteratkms 
probably  aiise  from  mechanical  pressure  in  preparing  the  speci- 
men.    Increase  in  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  also  been 
observed  in  cases  of  anaemia. 

Minute  fragments  of  protoplasm  are  sometimes  seen  in  speci- 
mens of  blood:  they  appear  as  a  somewhat  granular-looking 
debris :  they  may  result  from  rupture  of  the  corpuscles  while 
applying  the  cover  glass ;  minute  masses  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times found  apart  from  this  in  fevers  and  various  other  di«fWT^ 
but  their  significance  is  not  great,  or  at  least  is  not  yet  properiy 
known. 

Small  coloured  cells,  smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles,  deeper 
in  colour,  globular  in  shape  and  difiering  in  their  behaviour 
with  reagents  have  been  observed  in  certain  cases  of  Pernicious 
anaemia,  and  are  figured  by  Eichorst  in  his  work  on  this  subject 

Another  branch  of  the  microscopic  investigation  of  the  blood 
has  recently  opened  up  a  most  interesting  and  important  de- 
partment of  pathology.  The  existence  of  living  ot*ganisms  in 
the  blood  has  now  been  established  in  several  diseases.     The 
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c^arliest  discovered  and  perha})S  the  most  important  organism  of 
^his  class  is  that  found  in  the  disease  known  under  the  names  of 
malignant  pustule,  splenic  fever,  anthrax,  charbon,  and  other 
synonyms :  the  organism  is  found  both  in  the  human  subject  and 
in  animals  thus  affected.     This  organism  is  a  short,  straight, 
motionlesB  rod,  about  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  a  blood  corpuscle ; 
it  is  named  the  BaciUvs  anthracia,  and  has  been  shown  by  experi- 
ment to  be  definitely  related  to  the  activity  of  the  virus.     (This 
bacterium  resembles  a  very  common  and  harmless  one  found  in 
infusions  of  hay,  &c,  named  the  Bacillus  sybtiUa,  but  this  latter 
is  endowed  with  motion.) 

In  relapsing  fever  oiganisms  of  another  class  are  found  in  the 
Uood  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever,  and  also  in  the  i*elapse, 
bat  not  in  the  apyretic  interval.  They  consist  of  minute  spiral 
fibrils  of  the  most  extreme  tenuity,  and  the  length  is  from  two 
to  six  times  the  breadth  of  a  blood  corpuscle.  They  are  named 
SpiriBa  (or  by  Cohn,  SpirochteU  Obermeieri) :  the  spirals  assume 
various  forms  in  their  combinations. 

The  Filaria  sanguinis  kominis  (Lewis)  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: it  is  found  in  the  blood  (and  the  urine)  of  persons 
affected  with  a  certain  form  of  chyluria,  but  as  yet  only  in  India 
and  Australia.  It  is  about  the  breadth  of  a  blood  corpuscle, 
and  about  -^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  exhibits  active  wrig- 
gling movements. 

Another  method  of  investigating  the  blood  consists  in  de- 
termining its  richness  in  haemoglobin,  from  the  depth  of 
colour  presented  by  a  dilution  of  known  strength.  For  this 
purpose  Potain's  capillary  pipette  for  mixing  the  blood  is  re- 
qoired,  and  the  whole  instrument  may  be  procured  from  the 
maker  who  supplies  Malassez's  slide,  (see  p.  295).  The  instru- 
ment is  furnished  with  a  scale  for  comparing  the  depth  of  colour 
obtained  with  a  definite  standard,  and  a  table  supplies  the  esti- 
mate of  the  richness  in  haemoglobin.  By  this  means  we  are 
able  to  judge  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  amemia, 
and  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  occurring,  in  favourable 
cases,  under  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FAUCES,  LARYNX, 

AND  NARES. 

THE  FAUCES. 

TN  order  to  investigate  the  fauces  and  the  parts  in  that  neigh- 
^     bourhood,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  patient  opposite  a 
window  or  a  lamp  so  arranged  that  the  light  will  pass  throa^ 
the  mouth  to  its  posterior  parts.     If  the  patient  be  now  made 
to  open  his  mouth,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  fauces 
are  at  once  visible.      More  frequently,  however,  the  tongue 
interferes  with  the  view ;  in  its  posterior  parts,  especially,  it 
often  mounts  up,  and,  lying  in  contact  with  the  soft  palate,  com- 
pletely fills  up  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.     It  is  sometimeB  a 
little  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  tongue,  but  by  varying  the  pro- 
cedure according  to  circiunstanoes  the  difficulties  may  generally 
be  overcome.     It  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  close  the  nostrils  of 
the  patient  so  as  to  cause  him  to  breathe  through  the  mouth, 
for  then  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  must  leave  the  palate  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  air.     Yery  often  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  press  down  the  tongue,  and  this  may  sometimes  be  done  with 
the  finger  of  the  observer,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  best  performed 
with  a  spatula  or  the  handle  of  a  spoon.     The  best  form  of 
tongue  depressor  is  a  flat  metal  plate  slightly  curved^  so  as  to 
give  a  hollow  surface,  fitted  to  adapt  itself  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue.     It  is  an  advantage  that  the  plate  should  have  an  oval 
aperture  near  its  extremity,  because  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
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will  project  through  this,  and  bj  catching  on  the  edges  of  the 
aperture  prevent  the  instrument  slipping.  If  the  handle  of  a 
qpoon  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  a  table  spoon,  and  one  without 
EDj  carving  on  it,  as  this  only  irritates  the  tongue,  besides 
occupying  space.  The  spatida,  in  whatever  form  it  maj  be, 
should  be  pushed  well  back  before  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
tongue,  and  should  then  be  pressed  firmly  downwards  and  for- 
wards.  The  pressure  should  be  steady  and  firm,  and  if  the 
student  practises  on  himself,  he  will  have  less  difficulty  when  he 
comes  to  examine  a  patient. 

When  the  tongue  is  thoroughly  depressed  a  full  view  ia 
obtained  of  the  uvula  hanging  down  and  tremulous  in  the 
middle  line ;  the  soft  palate  arching  to  either  side  of  the  uvula, 
and  dividing  into  two  pillars,  which  appear  as  slight  projections, 
one  in  front  of  the  other ;  the  tonsils,  which  in  the  normal  state 
lie  hardly  visible  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  and  lastly, 
the  phaiynz,  whose  posterior  wall  is  seen  behind  the  uvula  and 
soft  palate.  It  is  often  possible  by  moving  the  spatula  from 
one  side  of  the  tongue  to  the  other  to  expose  the  pillars  of  the 
fiuices  and  the  tonsils  more  fully  than  by  keeping  it  in  the 
middle  line. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  fauces, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  familiarise  oneself  with  the  normal  ap- 
pearances. But  this  being  premised,  the  principal  points  to  be 
observed  are  these : — ^The  state  of  the  uvula,  whether  it  be  un- 
usually thick,  and  (what  generally  goes  along  with  this),  unduly 
motionless;  whether  it  be  altered  in  colour,  in  the  way  of  bright 
red  or  dark  red,  the  former  usually  indicating  a  more  acute  and 
the  latter  a  more  chronic  inflammation.  Is  there  any  exudation 
or  ulceration  on  the  uvula  1  Then  as  to  the  fauces  proper,  is 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  these  parts  thickened  or  reddened 
or  ulcerated,  or  the  seat  of  an  exudation  ?  Is  there  any  enlai^e- 
ment  or  other  change  visible  in  the  tonsils  or  their  neighbour- 
hood 1  A  systematic  examination  of  each  part  with  a  direct 
view  to  determining  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  various  con- 
ditions will  be  of  great  consequence. 
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Morbid  Appearances  in  the  Fauces. — ^But  now  it  will  be 
well  to  give  some  indication  of  the  conditions  actually  met  with 
in  certain  of  the  commoner  diseases.     The  commcmest  of  all  is 
Catarrh,  in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  fauces,  phaiynz,  and  tonsils 
all  take  some  part.     If  the  disease  be  acute  we  will  find  the 
whole  soft  palate  of  a  red  colour,  and  there  is  considenble 
swelling,  especiallj  of  the  uvula.     The  uvula  is  both  longer  and 
thicker  than  usual,  the  reason  being,  that  as  its  tissue  is  looser 
and  freer  on  all  sides,  the  inflammatory  exudation  has  more 
room  to  accumulate  here,  and  the  uvula  may  become  quite 
plump  and  bulky.     The  pharynx  is  also  seen  to  be  red,  and  in 
certain  stages  of  the  disease  it  may  be  found  covered  with  a 
mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion.    The  tonsils  are  for  the  most 
part  swollen,  and  they  project  towards  the  middle  line.    In  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  duller 
red,  and  the  swelling  is  less  uniform.     The  uvula  is  elongated, 
thickened,  and   unduly   rigid,    but    it    has   not    the    plump, 
bulky  appearance  of  the  acute  disease,  and  some  dilated  vebs 
may  be  visible  on  it.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is 
seen  to  be  rough  on  the  surface,  from  the  thickening  being 
irregular,  and  little  projections  occur  at  short  intervals.     There 
may  be  small  superficial  ulcers  visible  in  this  disease  on  the 
soft  palate,  tonsils,  or  pharynx. 

In  Scarlet  fever  the  condition  of  the  &uces  is  that  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  and  the  conditions  presented  are  very  like  those 
just  referred  to.  The  uvula,  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  aie 
generally,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  red  and  swollen.  The  red 
and  swollen  mucous  membrane  is  often  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tenacious  mucus,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases  the  tonsils  may 
be  so  much  swollen  as  almost  to  obstruct  the  fauces.  All  thesQ 
processes  are  acute,  developed  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  few 
hours.  In  the  more  severe  cases  there  is  more  than  a  simple 
catarrhal  inflammation.  Instead  of  a  layer  of  mucus  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  there  appear  specks  and  patches  of  a  grey 
colour,  which  seem  to  be  adhering  to  the  surface,  although 
they  can  generally  be  removed  without  breach  of  sur&oe. 
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Along  with  this  catarrh,  as  in  simple  catarrhal  inflammation^ 
mperficial  ulcers  may  form,  which  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  patches  about  to  be  mentioned.  But  sometimes  there  is 
actual  sloughing  of  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
doughs  coming  away  leave  deeper  irregular  ulcers.  This 
ikmghing  is,  however,  only  met  with  in  very  exceptionally 
severe  cases,  and  scarcely  in  the  earlier  periods.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  condition  seen  in  the  throat  may  extend 
to  parts  which  are  invisible,  especially  to  the  posterior  nares. 
Important  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  scarlet  fever  throat 
wHl  be  supplied,  of  course,  by  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  rash 
OQ  the  skin  and  the  other  indications  of  the  specific  fever. 

In  Diphtheria  we  have  also  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
same  parts,  but  the  appearances  presented  are  very  diflerent. 
The  mucous  membrane  here  is  red  and  swollen,  but  the  atten- 
tion is  very  particidarly  called  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
exudation  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  the  tenacious  mucus, 
there  appear  on,  or  one  might  almost  say,  in  the  mucous  mem- 
bnane  of  the  fauces,  specks  and  patches  of  a  white  colour.  These 
are  mostly  met  with  on  the  uvula  and  palate,  but  they  are  often 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  and  even  in 
various  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  patches  are  at  first  white,  but 
they  soon  get  darker  in  colour  from  dirt  and  blood.  This  white 
material  really  involves  the  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  appear- 
ing on  its  surface,  and  the  consequence  is  sloughing  of  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  mucous  membrane.  The  sloughs  and  exudations 
separate  and  fall  ofl*,  hanging  from  the  surface  as  shreddy, 
ragged  masses.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  inflammation 
does  not  usually  confine  itself  to  the  parts  seen,  but  often 
extends  down  into  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  upwards  into 
the  posterior  nares. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  exudation 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  diphtheria  from  conditions  of  a 
different  nature,  and  to  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which 
simple  diseases  of  the  throat  arc  called  diphtheria,  the  dis- 
tinction does  not  seem  to  be  very  easy.     Ail  kinds  of  ulcers 
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may  be  mistaken  for  diphtheritio  patches,  especially  as  they 
may  be  coated  with  a  whitish  secretion.      Ulcers  are  met 
with  in  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammations,  and  these  are  most 
frequently  seated  on  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  or  the  phaipx 
Ulcers  also  occur  in  scarlet  feyer,  and  there  they  have  similar 
seats.     In  small-pox  also  we  may  have  ulcers  and  other  evi- 
dences   of    acute    inflammation    in    these    regions,    but  the 
eruption  on  the  skin  will  prevent  any  mistake  being  made. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  diphtheritic  patch  is  an 
exudation  on  and  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  therefore 
raised    above   the    surface,  whereas,    an   ulcer,   of   whatever 
kind,   is  depressed   below  it.      There  is  a  form   of   disease 
which  resembles  the    exudation  of  diphtheria  more  closely 
than  any  other,  but  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken   for  it, 
and  that  is  the  condition  found  in  the  mouth  and  known  as 
Thrush  or  Muguet.     These  patches  often  extend  to  the  fauces, 
pharynx,  and  even  further,  and  as  the  peculiar  white  appearance 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  epithelium  united  into  a  membrane  by 
the  threads  of  a  fungus,  the  patch  may  have  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  that  of  diphtheria.    But  the  existence  of  these  patches 
on  difierent  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  their  characters  on  dose 
inspection,  as  well  as  the  general  symptoms,  ought  to  prev^it 
any  such  mistake.      The  microscopic  examination   may  also 
assist  us,  by  revealing  the  presence  of  a  v^^etable  parasitio 
growth.     (See  Fig.  30,  p.  319.) 

Fhlegfnonoua  ir^flammation  of  the  Fauces. — TarmlUUe. — ^If 
this  inflammation  be  acute,  which  it  generally  is  at  the  firsts 
one  or  both  tonsils  will  be  found  much  enlaiged,  projecting  to- 
wards the  middle  line ;  their  surface  is  coarsely  nodulated,  and 
often  covered  with  a  tenacious  exudation.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  entire  fauces,  and  frequently  also  of  the  pharynx, 
has  a  dark  red  colour.  The  enlai^ged  tonsils  can  generally  be 
felt  by  external  examination,  and  the  patients  have  usually  a 
peculiar  voice,  as  if  they  were  speaking  with  something  stock 
in  their  thit)at.  The  inflammation  often  goes  on  to  suppuratioii, 
and  then  abscesses  form  in  the  tonsils,  and  these  may  be  seen 
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before  tliey  have  buret  as  smooth  rounded  projections  from  the 
general  contour. 

After  these  abscesses  have  burst  the  tonsils  will  be  found 
still  a  good  deal  laiger  than  normal,  and  they  will  present  an 
irregular  ragged  appearance  at  the  place  where  the  suppuration 
has  oodured.  Sometimes  suppuration  takes  place  in  other 
parts  besides  the  tonsils,  even  when  the  acute  inflammation 
has  begun  in  the  tonsils,  and  in  these  cases  we  may  have 
abaoeflses  forming  in  the  soft  palate  or  in  the  pillars  of  the 
fances;  but  suppuration  there  is  much  less  common  than  in  the 
tODflils  themselves.  As  these  inflammations  of  the  tonsils, 
whether  they  go  on  to  suppuration  or  not,  are  very  liable  to 
recor,  and  often  assume  a  more  chronic  form,  subject  to  acute 
exaoerbations,  we  often  meet  with  patients  with  permanently 
enlaiged  tonsils.  Such  tonsils  are  hard  and  uneven  on  the 
siirfiu»,  having  often  an  appearance  as  if  ploughed  up  by 
cusatnceSa 

StfpkiUs, —  We  have  still  to  describe  the  appearances  in 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  fauces.  Syphilis  may  manifest  itself 
here  as  a  simple  inflammation,  presenting  great  resemblance  to 
the  catarrhal  inflammation  already  described.  The  catarrh  is 
more  persistent,  but  apart  from  the  history  nothing  may  indi- 
cate its  specific  origin.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  disease  is 
followed  by  extensive  ulceration.  Before  the  ulceration  begins 
there  is  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  may 
even  be  more  defined  tumours  visible  (gummy  nodules).  The 
ulceni  which  form  are  usually  situated  on  the  soft  palate  or 
uvnlEy  but  may  attack  the  pharynx.  They  generally  cause 
considerable  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  soft 
palate  and  the  uvtda  are  eaten  away  in  great  part  The  loss 
of  the  soft  palate  will  cause  the  person  to  have  a  peculiar 
nasal  voice,  and  his  pronunciation  of  certain  letters  will  be 
imperfect^  because  he  is  unable  to  close  the  nares  during 
phonation.  Almost  the  only  disease  likely  to  be  confused  with 
this  is  cancerous  disease  with  ulceration.    K  it  be  remembered 
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that  in  sypliilis  there  is  always  some  other  indication  of  specific 
disease,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 

BetrO' Pharyngeal  Abscess. — It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  abscesses  occasionally  form  behind  the  pharynx,  between 
it  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  retro-  or  post-phaiyngeal 
abscesses.  The  abscess  presses  forward  the  mucous  membnme 
of  the  phamyx,  which  may  be  seen  bulging  forward,  or  felt  as 
an  elastic  timiour  behind  the  soft  palate,  and  sometiines  it 
forms  a  serious  obstruction  to  respiration  and  deglutition.  Tbe 
abscess  generally  originates  in  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  but  may 
have  other  causes,  especially  in  children.  Abscesses  originating 
in  the  vertebrae  sometimes  point  externally  in  the  neck. 

The  elucidation  of  many  of  the  matters  above  referred  to 
may  often  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  finger.  The  state 
of  the  tonsils,  for  instance,  or  the  consistence  of  any  swdling 
can  be  thus  explored ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  information  ia 
gained  as  to  the  state  of  sensitiveness  of  the  part.  It  is  often 
useful  to  assist  the  internal  exploration  by  using  the  other 
hand  outside,  so  as  to  place  the  tissues  between  the  finger 
inside  and  that  outside. 

THE  LARYNX. 

Lartnooscope.— The  ezaminfttion  of  the  larynx  ia  not  a  diffionlt  pirow, 
but  one  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  patience,  and  tact 
Before  detailing  the  variouf  step*  in  the  procedure,  it  may  be  well  to  reftf 
to  certain  matters  connected  with  light  and  instruments.  It  is  neccsssiy 
to  be  provided  with  a  lamp  of  some  kind,  and  as  it  is  important  that  tbe 
light  should  be  near  the  level  of  the  patient's  mouth,  the  lamp  must  be 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered.  It  is  also  well,  where  possible,  to 
surround  the  flame  with  an  opaque  tube  open  only  at  one  side,  because  this 
enables  one  to  have  the  room  dark,  and  the  apparent  intensity  of  tlie 
illumination  is  thereby  increased.  A  oonvenient  form  of  gas  lamp  is  thai 
used  in  the  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  and  now  adopted 
in  many  institutions.  It  consists  of  a  gas  bracket  in  two  parts.  The  part 
next  the  wall  consists  of  two  parallel  tubes,  so  arranged  that  in  elevating 
and  depressing  the  bracket,  the  other  part,  which  is  jointed  to  this,  remains 
horisontaL  In  this  way  the  flame  is  always  in  the  perpendisolar  in 
position.  The  gas  burner  is  an  Argand,  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  g^ass 
funnel,  it  is  provided  with  a  metal  cylinder,  into  one  side  of  which,  at  a 
level  corresponding  with  the  flame,  is  fitted  a  strong  plano-oonvex  or  boll's- 
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•ye  IcDs.  The  efifect  of  this  is  that,  while  no  light  escapes  except  from 
ooe  side,  the  light  escaping  here  has  its  rays  rendered  nearly  parallel,  and 
it  ean  be  brou^t  to  bear  much  more  powerfully  on  any  given  object.  The 
■tadent  may  make  nse  of  any  lamp  which  gives  a  bright  light,  and  which 
«n  be  nised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

We  zeqnire,  in  the  next  place,  some  apparatus  for  concentrating  the 
U^t  on  the  patient's  fauces.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  do  this  by  the 
dizeet  light  of  the  lamp ;  a  concave  mirror  having  a  rather  long  focus  is 
the  most  convenient  arrangement.  In  order  that  the  hands  may  be  free, 
U  is  requisite  to  have  this  mirror  fixed  to  the  head  in  some  way  or  other. 
Tliis  is  done  in  various  ways,  the  two  commonest  being  a  strap  round  the 
hmdf  and  a  spectacle  frame.  The  present  writer  has  been  in  the  habit  lately 
of  vaing  the  latter,  and  finds,  among  other  advantages,  that  the  ease  with 
i^ieh  it  can  be  put  ofif  or  on  renders  it  very  convenient.  Whichever  method 
of  Ibdng  be  used,  the  reflector  should  be  worn  over  one  eye,  in  such  a 
peritjon  that  the  eye  which  is  covered  by  it  can  look  through  the  hole 
vliich  should  always  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  reflector.  (It  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  dear  i^ass  in  the  centre,  but  the  reflector  should  be  actually  per- 
lomted.)  The  reflector  should  be  placed  over  the  eye  nearest  to  the  lamp, 
tad  in  such  a  position  that  while  this  eye  is  protected  from  the  light  of  the 
Imd]!,  the  shadow  of  the  reflector,  projecting  a  little  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lidge  of  the  nose,  will  screen  the  other  eye  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp.  If, 
for  instance,  the  lamp  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the  observer,  then  the 
lefleetor  will  be  placed  over  his  right  eye.  The  right  eye.  while  protected 
from  the  lamp,  will  be  able  to  look  through  the  aperture  at  the  patient, 
and  the  left  eye  will  be  shaded  by  the  edge  of  the  reflector,  but  will  be 
free  in  other  directions. 

The  laryngeal  mirror  is  a  small  mirror  mounted  on  a  stem,  and  intended 
to  be  plaeed  in  the  fauces  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  catch  the  light  and  direct 
it  down  to  the  larynx,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  the  image  of  the  larynx 
iowaido  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  The  observer  should  be  provided  with 
adnon  of  different  sises,  and  he  should  see  that  the  stem  passes  ofif  directly 
tnm  the  border  of  the  mirror,  there  being  serious  objections  to  the  arrange- 
■ont  bj  which  the  wire  forming  the  stem  is  carried  a  certain  distance  out 
from  the  mirror  before  being  turned  down  to  form  the  stem. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  procedure  in  the  actual  examination  of  the 
patient.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  this  process  and  to 
nndentand  the  mechanism,  it  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  that  the 
stodent  will  begin  by  practising  on  himself.  A  short  paragraph  on  Auto- 
Laiyngoeoopy  will  be  added  to  this  description.  For  an  ordinary  examination 
tbe  patient  and  observer  should  be  seated  on  two  chairs  facing  each  other. 
The  lamp  may  be  conveniently  placed  to  the  patient's  left ;  it  ought  to 
be  abont  the  level  of  his  ear,  and  as  near  his  head  as  may  be  convenient. 
The  observer,  with  the  reflector  over  his  right  eye,  moves  the  reflector 
till  the  bright  light  falls  on  the  patient's  face.  He  then  asks  the  patient 
to  open  his  month,  and  observes  that  the  head  is  so  placed  that  the  raya 
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of  light  ean  find  free  Moen  to  the  faueei.    Freqaeirtlj  tlie  httd  ii  bent  to 
one  ride  or  the  other,  and  thii  ihonld  be  rectified.    The  patient  diodd  ibo 
be  made  to  rit  itraight  up  with  the  neck  aomcwhat  ttretehed,  andilie  iMid 
inclined  baokwardi.     Before  proceeding  farther  all  thflie  pdnii  ihoakl  be 
noted  and  a  full  illumination  of  the  mouth  obtained.    At  thii  itage  it  will 
often  be  impoerible  to  see  the  fauces,  becauie  the  tongue  obttrneti  the 
view,  and  it  ia  neceaaarj  in  the  next  place  to  get  it  diapoeed  of.     It  is  not 
■uffident  here  to  depreaa  the  tongue  with  a  apatula^  beeanae  wbca  the 
laryngeal  mirror  is  introduced,  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  will  probehly 
be  raised/and  spatula  and  dorsum  pushed  against  the  mirror.     It  is  noit 
convenient  to  ask  the  patient  to  put  out  his  tongue,  and  to  catch  it  wiA 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  a  napkin  being  used  for  puposei 
of  cleanliness,  and  also  to  prerent  the  organ  slipping  from  the  grasp.  The 
tongue  should  simplj  be  taken  hold  off,  it  should  not  be  dragged  forwsrd, 
all  that  is  wanted  being  to  prevent  it  slipping  back  and  the  dorsum  moantiBi 
up  against  the  soft  palate.     The  tongue  being  thus  secured,  a  full  new 
of  the  fauces  should  be  obtained,  and  it  is  well  to  be  sure  of  this  Hew 
before  proceeding  further. 

The  next  procedure  is  the  introduction  of  the  laryngeal  mirror.  It  shodld 
be  slightly  heated  before  being  introduced,  otherwise  the  breath  oondenflBg 
on  it  dims  the  surface.  It  is  best  heated  by  placing  it  over  the  lamp,  and  it 
should  be  held  with  the  surface  of  the  mirror  downwards  so  that  the  snifsM 
can  be  seen.  The  vapour  produced  in  the  combustion  of  the  lamp  at  fiist 
condenses  on  the  surface,  but  as  the  temperature  rises  the  vmpoor  is  cleared 
away,  and  the  mirror  resumes  its  brightness.  When  this  has  ooeorred  it  is 
ready  for  introduction ;  but  before  introduction,  the  back  of  it  ahooM  be 
applied  to  the  skin,  say  of  the  left  hand,  to  see  that  it  is  not  too  hot^  The 
patient  will  see  you  apply  it  to  your  owm  skin,  and  will  not  dread  that  he  is 
going  to  have  bis  throat  burned.  The  tongue  being  held  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  fauces  continuously  illuminated,  the  heated  mirror  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  and  in  doing  this  the  right  hand  will  be  kept  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  and  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  mouth,  so  aa  not 
to  come  between  the  lamp  and  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  The  minor  is 
passed  backwards,  keeping  its  surface  parallel  with  the  tongue,  and  taldng 
care  not  to  touch  any  of  the  structures  in  the  mouth  with  it.  It  is  ao  intr»> 
duced  that  the  stem  lies  in  the  left  half  of  the  mouth,  ooming  out  near  ik» 
left  angle.  The  mirror  is  kept  in  the  middle  line,  and  is  pressed  against  the 
uvula,  which  it  pushes  backwards  and  upwards  towards  the  posterior  nans. 
The  instrument  should  be  held  delicately,  but  steadily,  in  the  hand.  Any 
tremulousness  has  the  effect  of  tickling  the  fauces,  and  is  apt  to  bring  on 
reflex  efforts  at  vomiting,  which  necesritata  the  withdrawal  of  the  minor. 
Just  as  the  mirror  is  being  placed,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  say  "ah" 
and  the  instrument  should  be  pushed  home  while  he  is  doing  this.  The  effect 
of  pronouncing  this  vowel  is,  that  the  mouth  is  at  once  fully  opened,  and  the 
uvula  drawn  somewhat  up. 

The  first  object  to  come  into  view  is  the  back  of  the  t<mgue  with  its  laige 
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camimviIUie  papille.  Then  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis  will  be  eeen,  and  it  is 
probable  that  for  some  time  the  beginner  will  see  little  more.  By  carefully 
ailjiuting  the  mirror,  however,  and  by  asking  the  patient  to  say  "ah,"  the 
monements  of  the  laryngeal  structures  will  by  and  by  attract  the  eye  and 
•agfeat  saeh  changes  in  the  position  of  the  observer  and  of  the  mirror  as 
to  bring  the  interior  of  the  larynx  itself  into  view.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
mobile  arytenoid  and  associated  cartilages  will  come  first  into  view 
immediately  behind  the  epiglottis.  By  inclining  the  mirror  more  down- 
wards, the  vocal  cords  may  be  exposed  as  two  pearly-white  bands  extending 
from  the  arytenoids  forward  as  if  into  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  The  great 
^ifBcnlty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  full  view  of  the  vocal  cords  is  the 
epiglottis,  which  often  hangs  down  so  that  only  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
aometimes  not  even  they,  can  be  seen  behind  it.  Something  may  be  done  to 
lalae  the  epiglottis  by  having  the  tongue  well  protruded,  the  glosso-epiglotti- 
dean  ligaments  pulling  the  epiglottis  upwards.  A  groat  deal  may  also  be 
done  by  asking  the  patient  to  say  "  a  **  (as  in  hate)^  for  the  pronounciation  of 
this  vowel  causes  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  be  brought  forward.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  "a"  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  but  an  approach  to  it  will  be 
made,  and  in  the  effort  the  epiglottis  will  be  raised.  It  is  generally  possible 
by  this  means  to  get  a  view  of  the  cords  even  to  their  anterior  extremities. 
Bat  aometimes  even  this  fails,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  further  method. 
The  epiglottis  is  most  fully  raised  in  enunciating  the  vowel  "e"  (as  in  me), 
bat  with  the  mouth  open  and  the  tongue  held  out  it  is  impossible  even  to  attempt 
to  say  "  e.**  If  the  patient  be  asked,  however,  to  say  '*  oA  '"*  €  "  (as  in  saying 
€tpt  slowly  and  prolonging  the  e),  the  mere  attempt  to  pass  from  the  one 
Towel  to  the  other  will  result  in  a  pulling  up  of  the  epiglottis.  This  will 
generally  be  successful  in  the  worst  cases,  but  it  is,  of  course,  only  a  glimpse 
thftt  one  gets  while  the  actual  phonation  is  in  progress. 

Next  to  the  difficulty  with  the  epiglottis,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
laryngeal  examination  is  the  tendency  to  retch  which  many  patients 
preaent  when  the  mirror  is  placed  in  the  fauces.  There  are  very  great 
individual  differences  in  this  respect,  and  the  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome 
by  patience.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ask  the  patient  to  tickle  his  fauces 
frequently  with  a  feather,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  contact,  and 
after  a  few  days  they  generally  get  sufficiently  non-sensitive.  When  the 
straining  efforts  set  in,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  mirror,  as  the  pharynx 
contnets  and  completely  closes  the  view ;  and,  besides  this,  whenever  retch 
ing  has  occurred,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  get  a  good  view  at  that  sitting. 
If  the  fauces  are  very  exceptionally  sensitive,  the  best  plan  is  to  cause  the 
patient  to  suck  ice  for  about  ten  minutes  before  the  examination. 

Auto-Labtkgoscopt  may  be  practised  in  various  ways.  A  very  simple  plan 
is  that  of  Dr.  Foulis,  in  which  a  globe  filled  with  water  is  used  to  condense 
the  light,  and  a  little  piece  of  looking-glass  is  placed  above  this  condenser  to 
enable  the  image  to  be  seen.  The  globe  may  be  had  in  a  glass-blower^s,  and  is 
of  the  kind  used  by  jewellers  to  concentrate  light  on  their  work.  It  is  mounted 
in  a  simple  way  on  a  candle-stick,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  light.     The 
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obserrer  nts  in  front  of  it,  ftllowB  the  lic^t  to  faU  on  hii  faaaem,  introdueei 
the  mirror  after  heating  it,  and  obaerrea  the  image  in  the  piece  of  lookiDg- 
glasa  above  the  oondenser.     Another  aimple  method  ia  for  the  ofaeerrer  to  Mi 
himself  with  the  lamp  in  the  aame  relation  to  him  as  it  would  be  to  spstieDi 
Then  in  front  of  him  are  fixed  the  ordinary  laryngeal  reflector  held  in  lome 
kind  of  stem,  and  side  by  side  with  it  a  small  toilet  minor  or  hand-c^ 
The  light  coming  from  the  lamp  is  reflected  on  the  fauces  just  as  in  the  cue 
of  a  patient,  and  the  image  is  seen  in  the  mirror  or  hand-glass.    A  mj 
ingenious  method  is  that  of  Dr.  George  Johnson,  and  periiaps  it  is  tbe  beit, 
as  it  needs  no  special  apparatus.    The  observer  sits  down  in  front  of  as 
ordinary  looking-glass,  which  has  a  lamp  placed  at  one  side.     He  pati  <m 
the  ordinary  reflector,  and  so  manipulates  it  that  he  illuminates  his  faoees,  u 
seen  in  the  looking-glass,  as  if  it  were  the  fiauoes  of  a  patient,  and  when  thii 
has  been  done,  introduces  the  laryngeal  mirror  into  his  own  fauces  as  before^ 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  image  being  twice  reflected  is  not 
very  clear,  but  it  approaches  much  more  closely  to  the  ezaminatkn  of » 
patient  than  either  of  the  others.     If  the  looking-s^ass  be  a  thoroughly  good 
one,  and  its  surface  well  cleaned,  this  method  presents  little  difficulty. 

It  is  impossible  here  fuUj  to  describe  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  normal  larynx,  these  should  be  made  familiar  by 
practice,  but  we  must  refer  to  the  principal  points  which  ought 
to  be  taken  particular  notice  of.     The  laryngeal  mirror  reyeals 
the  mucous  membrane  over  the  small  cartilages  at  the  back  of 
the  larynx,  the  arytenoids,  and  the  cartilages  of  Santorini  and 
Wrisberg.    Tbe  general  contour  of  these  cartilages  as  well  as  tbe 
appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  noticed.     Then 
the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  which  form  the  lateral  borden 
of  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx,  can  be  seen  passing  obliquely 
backwards  from  the  epiglottis.     At  the  bottom  of  the  larynx 
the  true  cords  attract  attention,  appearing  as  flat  pearly-white 
bands  which  are  very  mobile,  and  during  vocalisation  oome  dose 
together.     Above  the  vocal  cords  and  parallel  with  them,  but 
separated  by  a  space,  are  the  ventricular  bands  which  are  often 
called  the  ''false  cords."     They  are  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
running  in  a  direction  from  before  backwards.     Between  each 
band  and  the  corresponding  vocal  cord  we  can  generally  see 
a  slit,  this  is  the  opening  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  which 
forms  a  shallow  pouch,  nothing  of  which  is  seen  except  the 
slit-like  opening. 
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Tfie  ititroduction  of  the  Ji tiger  may  sometimes  supply  us  with 
a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  larynx,  where 
laryngoscopy  is  difficult,  inconvenient,  or  not  available.     The 
index  finger  should  be  introduced  at  the  angle  of  the  patient's 
moiath,  the  other  fingers  being  semi-flexed,  and  the  hand  lying 
agftinst  the  patient's  cheek  and  lower  jaw.     The  fork  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  will  soon  come  against  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  but  by  pushing  the  hand  along  the  cheek  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  can  often  be  considerably  stretched  back- 
wards towards  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.     By  directing  the 
index  finger  along  the  edge,  and  past  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
can  be  distinctly  felt.      Any  roughness  or  thickening  of  the 
epi^^ottis  can  thus  be  distinguished,  and  also  any  swelling  of 
the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.     Ulceration  or  tumour  of  the 
larynx  may  likewise  be  recognised  in  this  way. 

Morbid  Appearances  in  the  Larynx. — ^The  student  having 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  normal  appearances  of  the 
laiynx,  will  be  prepared  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  morbid 
states.  A  laryngoscopic  investigation  will  be  undertaken 
whenever  anything  directs  special  attention  to  the  throat.  If 
there  is  any  change  in  the  voice,  any  hoarseness,  or  even  a  slight 
variation  from  the  usual  tone  as  appreciated  by  the  patient*s 
friends ;  if  there  is  any  pain  either  spontaneous  or  occasioned 
by  speaking,  swallowing  or  on  handling  the  larynx;  if  there  is  a 
oongh  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
which  may  have  its  origin  in  the  larynx ;  in  all  these  cases  an 
examination  of  the  lar3mx  will  be  called  for  and  should  be 
nndertaken.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  tlian  indicate 
very  briefly  the  appearances  presented  in  certain  of  the  more 
common  diseases  of  the  larynx. 

In  acute  Catarrh  there  may  be  considerable  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  this  thickening  will  in  great  part  be  due 
to  inflammatory  oedema.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  have 
extreme  thickening  in  simple  catarrh,  although  the  possibility 
of  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  o£     The  mucous  membrane  will  be 
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red,  and  the  redness  will  be  somewhat  bright.     In  chronic 
catarrh  there  is  a  more  permanent  thickening  of  the  mocouft 
membrane,  and  its  colour  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  normal 
larynx.     The  thickening  may  be  no  more  than  to  obscure  the 
outlines  of  the  cartilages  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  laiynx, 
and  to  make  the  Tentricular  bands  more  prominent.     But  it 
may  assume  rery  great  proportions,  and  in  some  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  develop  such  a  quan- 
tity of  dense  connective  tissue  that  the  larynx  is  greatly  con- 
tracted and  the  structures  deformed  and  rendered  rigid.     Some- 
times the  thickening  so  affects  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds 
that  they  stand  out  as  rounded  prominences  and  form  very  con- 
spicuous objecta    In  severe  cases  ulcers  generaUy  form,  but  these 
are  mostly  su])erficial  and  are  not  nearly  so  prone  to  attack  the 
vocal  cords  as  in  other  forms  of  ulceration.     Of  course  in  acute 
catarrh  there  will  be  profuse  expectoration,  while  in  the  chronic 
form  there  will  be  an  expectoration  of  small  quantities  of  tough 
mucus.     It  should  be  added  that  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  is  very  often  associated  with  catarrh  of  the 
fauces  and  pharynx,  for  the  appearances  in  which  see  p.  300. 

In  Phthisis  of  the  larynx,  there  is  a  chronic  catarrh,  but  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  great  thickening,  and  the  most  marked 
appearances  are  those  due  to  ulcei*ation.  The  ulceration  may 
be  confined  to  one  side,  or  at  least  it  is  generally  more  pro* 
nounoed  on  one  side  than  the  other.  It  usually  begins  in 
the  posterior  parts,  very  often  just  at  the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  cords,  and  it  attacks  the  vocal  cords  pretty  early. 
When  small  the  ulcers  are  not  very  marked,  and  are  most 
readily  recognised  by  the  ragged  edges  which  they  commonly 
present.  There  may  be  very  extensive  superficial  ulceration, 
even  extending  up  the  epiglottis,  and  sometimes  the  ulcera- 
tion induces  deep  disease  of  the  cartilages.  In  these  cases  there 
is  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  and  as  the  ulceration  generally 
attacks  the  cords  early,  the  change  in  the.  voice  is  usually  an 
early  symptom. 

In  Syphilis  we  may  have  a  catarrh  of  the  larynx  not  distin- 
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guishable  in  its  appeamnces  from  ordinaiy  catarrhs.  Occasion- 
allj  oondylomata  or  mucous  patches  occur,  and  may  be  seen  as 
definite  tumours  on  the  cords  or  elsewhere,  or  as  flat  prominences. 
SJTphilitic  ulceration  is  not  very  common,  but  sometimes  it  is 
Toy  eztensiye.  No  other  form  of  disease  produces  such  exten- 
nre  destruction  of  tissue,  and  this  destruction  may  involve 
neighbouring  structures. 

Jn/iammatian  of  the  cartilageB  of  the  larynx  or  rather  of 
their  perichondrium  may  be  at  the  basis  of  a  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrhy  or  even  of  an  acute  catarrh.  In  this  disease,  however, 
there  is  much  greater  pain,  especially  on  handling  the  larynx. 

In  Croup  and  Diphtheria  we  are  seldom  called  on  to  examine 
the  larynx,  as  the  disease  is  sufficiently  obvious  on  other 
grounds;  but  if  we  are,  the  white  exudation  coating  the  mucous 
mamfarane  will  be  visible.  Here  the  exudation  is  not  involved 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  as  it  is  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but 
Use  on  its  surface,  and  comes  away  without  ulceration. 

(Bdema  Glottidis  must  also  be  referred  to  in  this  place.  This 
is  a  oomdition  which  may  supervene  on  any  acute  inflammation  of 
the  laiynx.  It  is  met  with,  but  not  commonly,  in  acute  catarrh. 
It  oocurs  in  the  laryngitis  induced  by  the  pustular  eruption  of 
small-pox  which  very  often  spreads  to  the  larynx.  It  may  be 
the  consequence  of  syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease,  and  some- 
times supervenes  on  inflammation  of  the  cartilages,  or  it  may 
be  a  concomitant  of  erysipelas.  The  fluid  accumulates  in  the 
sabmucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  the  oedema  being  generally 
the  consequence  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hiaiia  Just  as  in  oedema  of  the  skin  the  fluid  accumulates 
most  where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  loose,  so  here  the  oedema 
is  greatest  where  the  submucous  tissue  is  loose.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  is  mostly  bound  down  pretty  firmly 
to  the  subjacent  structures,  it  is  loose  over  the  epiglottis,  but 
especially  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  Accumulating 
there,  the  fluid  swells  up  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  epiglottis 
is  often  very  prominent,  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  form 
prominent  rounded  tumours.     It  is  these  latter  which  obstruct 
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tbe  larynx,  and  it  is  generally  easy  to  reach  and  ininae  tbem 
with  the  aid  of  the  laryngeal  mirror.  The  vocal  cords  are  not 
affected  at  alL 

Growths  are  not  uncommon  in  the  larynx,  and  they  are  often 
situated  on  the  vocal  cords.  If  this  be  the  case  they  alter  tiie 
voice,  usually  making  it  hoarse.  If  the  growth  be  on  the  cords 
it  is  easily  seen,  elsewhere  it  is  not  so  distinct,  espedalljifit 
be  small  Most  of  these  tumours  are  simple  in  their  nature; 
but  sometimes  sarcomata  or  cancers  attack  the  larynx,  especially 
the  latter.  Cancers  are  mostly  epithelial  here,  and  as  these 
commonly  ulcerate  we  may  have  considerable  loss  of  substance, 
as  well  as  great  alterations  from  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

Paralysis  and  Spasm  of  the  vocal  cords — AUeratUms  in  Cough 
and  Voice.     If  the  patient  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper,  and 
the  vocal  cords  are  normal  in  appearance,  then  there  must  be 
pai*alysis.     The  paralysis  may  be  of  central  origin,  as  in  cases  of 
hysteria  and  loss  of  voice  from  fnght.     In  that  case  the  cotda 
may  be  seen  to  move  pretty  freely  during  inspiration,  but  on 
attempting  to  vocalise  they  are  not  tightly  stretched,  and  do  not 
come  closely  in  contact.    It  often  happens  that  such  patients  can 
cough  well  enough,  and  it  can  then  be  seen  that  the  cords  approxi- 
mate perfectly.     In  cases  which  have  recovered  from  diphtheria 
there  is  often  a  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  is  frequently 
associated  with  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  and  it  may  be  of  the 
pharynx.     Of  great  interest  are  the  paralyses  which  are  trace- 
able to  interference  with  the  nerves  supplying  the  larjrngeal 
muscles.     These  are  mostly  unilateral,  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  the  nerves  on  both  sides  to  be  coincidently  involved. 
Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  often  involve  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  of  the  left  side.     As  this  nerve  supplies  all  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  these  will  be  affected  if  the  nerve  is 
involved.     The  aneurism  may  irritate  the  nerve,  and  bring  on 
spasm  of  the  muscles.     The  spasm  appears  to  extend  readily  to 
all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  so  that  violent  suffocative  attacks 
occur  from  the  vocal  cords  being  forcibly  closed,  and  the  patient 
may  die  in  one  of  these  attacks.     The  pressure  on  the  nerve,  on 
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the  other  hand,  often  induces  paralysis,  and  this  paralysis  will 
be  unilateraL     It  may  be  a  yery  slight  paralysis;  the  patient  is 
not   able  to  keep  his  glottis  firmly  closed  during  the  violent 
exprnitarj  effort  of  coughing,  and  so  the  cough  has  a  peculiar 
iK?«^n<^|  a  dang  due  to  the  cords  being  brought  together,  but 
g^oing  violently  apart  before  the  violent  pressure  of  the  air 
behind.     In  this  case  laryngeal  examination  may  detect  little. 
The  cords  may  be  approximated  during  vocalisation,  but  the 
left  <me  may  be  seen  to  move  more  sluggishly  than  the  right. 
In  these  cases  the  voice  is  altered,  it  may  be  hoarse  or  peculiar, 
bat  not  generaUy  reduced  to  a  whisper.     Sometimes  complete 
paralysis  supervenes.     In  that  case  the  cough  is  not  clanging, 
bat  a  loud  rush  of  air  is  heard  as  if  through  a  moderately  narrow 
aperture.     The  voice  is  reduced  to  a  whisper,  and  with  the 
kiyngoscope  it  can  be  seen  that  the  left  cord  is  paralysed. 
During  vocalisation,  it  does  not  come   forward   to  meet  its 
fellow,  but  lies  motionless,  and  the  right  cord,  not  being  met, 
projects  beyond  the  middle  lina    Apart  from  aneurisms,  similar 
resnltB  may  be  produced  by  tumours  or  other  morbid  conditions 
interfering  with  the  nerves  in  their  course.      Phthisis  pul- 
monalis  may,  by  affecting  the  pleura  and  neighbouring  structures, 
involve  the  reciirrent  nerve,  either  on  the  right  or  left  side. 
The  tumours  which  mostly  interfere  with  the  recurrent  nerve 
are  those  in  the  chest,  but  it  may  be  involved  in  the  neck  as 
welly  or  the  pneumogastric  may  be  attacked  before  it  gives  off 
the  recurrentb     It  will  be  remembered,  further,  that  spasm  of 
the  glottis  is  a  compartUively  frequent  affection  in  children; 
this  condition  is  known  under  the  name  of  laryngismus  strid- 
ulus,   and  it  also  occura  in  whooping-cough   and    bronchial 
phthisis. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  NARES. 

Rhinoscopy  consists  in  the  inspection  of  the  nares ;  this  may 
be  done  by  inserting  a  mirror  behind  the  uvula,  with  its  surface 
so  placed  as  to  reflect  the  image  from  the  posterior  nares.  The 
mirror  must  be  a  small  one,  not  more  than  five-eightlis  of  an 
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inch  in  breadth,  and  it  should  be  bent  so  that  its  sni&oe  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  stem.     It  is  generallj  necessary  alao  to 
use  a  tongue  spatula,  which  should  be  introduced  further  back 
than  usual.     The  patient  sits  with  his  head  erect^  or  sli^tly 
bent  forward,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  to  be  reflected  on 
the  fauces  exactly  as  in  laryngoscopy.     The  tongue  having  been 
depressed  with  a  finger  or  a  spatula,  the  mirror,  after  being 
heated,  is  introduced  into  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  placed  so 
that  its  surface  forms  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  130  d^^rees. 
The   mirror    may  be   conveniently  introduced    first   on   one 
side  of  the  uvula  and  then  on  the  other,  so  that  an  image  may  be 
obtained  of  the  two  posterior  nares  separately.     The  uvula  often 
obstructs  the  view,  and  so  does  the  soft  palate,  if  the  distance 
between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  be  too  short     A  hook  has  been  devised  for  raising  the 
uvula,  but  it  is  in  most  oases  of  doubtful  utility.     The  image 
obtained  is  at  first  rather  difficult  to  understand,  and  especially 
so,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  full  view  of  the  posterior  nares  at 
once,  and  it  must  be  taken  piece-meal.    The  most  prominent 
appearance  is  the  middle  turbinated  bone;  below  it,  is  the 
inferior,  and  above  it^  somewhat  in  the  distance,  the  superior. 
The  septum  is  also  to  be  seen ;  and,  by  moving  the  mirror,  the 
trumpet-shaped  extremities  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.     It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  examination  is  often  unsatisfactoiy ;  and 
those  who  desire  to  follow  it  out  more  fully  should  consult  some 
of  the  special  works,  such  as  that  <^  Morell  Mackenzie  on  the 
Laryngoscope. 

The  anterior  nares  may  be  examined  by  causing  the  patient 
to  bend  his  head  far  back,  and  then  directing  the  light  by 
means  of  the  reflector  into  the  nostrils.  The  nostrils  may  be 
dilated  with  a  blunt  probe,  or  other  means.  A  spatula  has  been 
devised  for  dilating  the  nostrils,  and  so  exposing  the  anterior 
nares. 

Khinoscopy  will  be  called  for  when  the  existence  of  a  chnmic 
dischai^  from  the  nares,  or  a  persistent  obstruction^  dirocts 
special  attention  to  these  parts.     Sometimes,  also^  the  ffondition 
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of  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  in  deafness  may  be  dis- 
oorered  by  means  of  rhinoscopy.  When  a  view  of  the  nares  is 
obtoined  it  may  be  possible  to  observe  any  undue  redness,  or 
tUckening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  existence  of  ulcers,  the 
pnxximate  source  of  discharges,  &c.  The  existence  and  exact 
seftfc  of  polypi,  which  frequently  obstruct  the  passage,  may  also 
be  discovered  by  this  means. 


For  deaariptions  of  the  methods  of  examining  the  Larynx  and  Nares  refer- 
iDMj  be  made  to  the  works  of  Morell  Mackenzie,  Prosser  James,  Ck>hen, 
and  Lennox  Browne ;  the  last  gives  numerous  coloured  illustrations  of  the 
^peazsnoes  seen  in  the  larynx.  See  also  the  work  of  Sir  Duncan  Gibb, 
and  tlie  aiiiole  on  the  Larynx  in  Reynolds's  System,  vol.  III.,  by  Morell 
Mackantia. 
Croop,  Diphtheria,  Scarlatina,  Retro-Pharyngeal  Abscess,  &c.,  are  dis- 
Tery  folly  in  works  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM.^ 

f  llHE  Digestive  Organs  are  much  deranged  in  a  great  many 
-^  diseases  of  a  general  nature,  as  well  as  in  local  affectums 
of  these  organs  themselves  ;  an  inquiry  into  their  state  consti- 
tutes an  important  part  of  nearly  every  case  as  a  mattered 
diagnosis;  but,  perhaps,  the  prognosis  and  treatment  depend 
even  more  particularly  on  this  investigation.  Fevers  and 
inflammations  of  nearly  every  kind  affect  the  digestive  func- 
tions more  or  less  seriously,  and  many  cerebral  and  other 


^  General  TreatUet  on  Medicine  nuij  be  referred  to  for  affeotions  of  Hat 
Stomach,  Bowels,  kc    See  especially  Reynolds*!  System,  yoL  11. 

Infantile  Diarrhoea,  Dentition,  and  some  other  disorders  referred  to  m  this 
•chapter  are  discussed  more  fully  in  Treatises  on  Diseases  of  children ;  see 
West,  Lewis  Smith,  &c.,  and  also  Eustace  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of 
Infancy. 

Regarding  the  Stomach,  Indigestion,  kc,  see  Wilson  Fox,  Chambers,  P^Ty, 
Brinton,  Habershon,  and  Fenwick.  Brinton*s  book  on  Intestinal  Obstmction 
is  also  very  valuable ;  see  also  Hilton  Fagge  in  Ouy'i  HoipUal  Reportt  for 
1869,  on  the  same  subject. 

Cobbold  on  Entozoa,  Murohison  and  Frerichs  on  Diseases  of  the  Lt^er, 
Bright  on  Abdominal  Tumours,  and  Habershon  on  Diseases  of  the  Abdmnen, 
may  also  be  referred  to. 

Regarding  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  see  special  works,  such  as  tboee  of  Goles, 
Wedl,  and  Garretson,  and  the  chapters  on  these  subjects  in  Holmes's  System 
•of  Surgery,  and  Reynolds^s  System  of  Medicine.  Hutchinson's  Memoir  on 
Inherited  Syphilis  is  also  very  important  in  this  connection. 

Many  disorders  connected  with  the  Mouth,  CEsophagus,  and  Rectum,  are 
treated  of  more  fully  in  surgical  works,  and  these  must  be  frequently  referred 
to.  Holmes*8  System,  from  the  fulness  of  its  articles,  is  partioolarly  Tmlnable 
to  the  physician  in  this  resx>ect. 
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I  diaorden  likewise  do  so;  general  constitutional  dis- 
uuBmia,  Addison's  disease,  leuksemia,  &c.,  also  disturb 
nore  or  less    profoundly.      Affections  of  the  kidnej, 

disorders,  and  pregnancy,  frequently  declare  themselves 
^  Yomiting :  and,  of  courae,  diseases  of  the  oesophagus, 
li,  bowels,  liver,  pancreas,  peritoneum   and   mesenteric 

necessarily  derange  the  digestive  functions ;  affections 
digestive  organs  may  be  either  primary,  or  perhaps  the 
ay  effects  of  mischief  in  contiguous  organs  (aneurisms, 
lud  tamours,  &c). 

oomplexity  in  the  etiology  of  digestive  disorders  necessi- 
.  Tory  careful  investigation  of  the  different  groups  of 
mi;  each  particular  disorder  has  often  to  be  scrutinised 
set  of  the  duration,  the  proximate  cause,  and  the  relative 

the  symptom  in  question. 

Wfpdiie  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired  (Anorexia)  in  all 

diseases,  especially  in  those  with  high  fever  or  other 
ijmptoms,  and  in  those  which  involve  the  digestive 
in  a  direct  manner.  We  should  ascertain  the  habitual 
er  of  the  appetite  in  health ;  we  also  inquire  whether 
I  any  remaining  desire  for  particular  kinds  of  food,  and 
hese  are,  whether  the  ap|)etite  is  capricious  as  to  special 
f  food  or  abnormal  articles,  or  at  different  times;  whether 
■  of  appetite  is  associated  with  nausea  or  loathing  of 
md  whether  actual  sickness  and  vomiting  occur  on 
ting  to  overcome  this  repugnance.  Many  influences 
aftlly  thought  of  as  diseases  are  often  at  work  in  causing 
id  appetite ;  grief  or  anxiety  and  depression  of  spirits, 
f  oompany  at  meal  times,  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 

of  certain  drugs,  including  opium,  chloral,  and  alcohol 
in  medicinal  doses),  are  often  responsible  for  the  want 
ilite  complained  of  by  our  patients.  In  some  forms  of 
I  diaeaae  there  is  an  inordinate  appetite  arising  from  a 
f  want  or  emptiness,  very  soon  even  after  a  meal ;  and 
beta!  aIbo^  the  appetite  is  often  excessive.  In  certain 
rf  bodily  and  mental  disorder  an  unnatural  appetite 
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{pica)  for  the  moet  extaraordinary  articlet  maj  aopietuaeB  be 
noticed  (Chlorosis,  Pregnancy,  Insanity.  Compare  Chapter  m, 
p.  234). 

Thirst  is  a  very  frequent  complaint  in  all  diaeaaes  asMciateii 
with  much  pyrexia ;  in  such  cases,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
•of  fluid  consumed,  the  urine  is  usually  scanty.      In  se?enl 
forms  of  stomachic  derangement  also,  the  presence  of  thirst  is  a 
frequent  symptom,  and  in  such  cases  the  urine  may  be  abundant 
although   otherwise    normal      In  certain   forms   of   Briglit's 
disease,  and  particularly  in  diabetes,  the  complaint  of  thint 
often  directs  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  urine,  and 
in  such  cases  the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  flmd  is 
usually  found  to  be  associated  with  frequent  micturition  and  the 
passing  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine ;  the  further  examination 
brings  out  abnormalities  in  the  specific  gravity,  and  alao  as 
regards  the  pi*e8ence  of  albumen  or  sugar.     Particnlar  articles 
of  diet  (salt  fish,  &c.)  often  cause  temporary  thirsty  and  the  use 
or  abuse  of  alcohol  is  frequently  followed  by  more  or  less  thint 
•and  dryness  of  the  throat,  especially  in  the  morning. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  TONGUE 

affords  valuable  indications  respecting  the  digestive  functions, 
especially  when  the  disorder  Ib  due  to  the  influence  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  (the  presence  of  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disease).  Indeed,  the  progress  of  a  febrile  attack  can  often  be 
traced  both  in  its  increase  and  decline  by  corresponding  chasges 
in  the  state  of  the  tongue.  (For  various  matters  conoeming 
the  innervation  of  the  tongue,  including  artaculation,  see 
pp.  140,  157,  160,  171). 

T/ie  presence  of  a  fur  or  coating  on  the  tongue  should  be 
described  as  to  its  extent,  whether  the  edges  and  tip  are  dean, 
and  as  to  the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  fur  which  is  some- 
times very  dense.  Different  from  the  ordinary  coatings  of 
digestive  disorder  are  the  white  soft  patches  of  Muguet 
(Parasitic  Aphthae  or  Stomatitis,  popularly  known  as  "  Thnuahy" 
**  Frog,"  kc.) ;  these  are  often  seen  in  children,  especially  in 
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those  who  are  fed  artificially ;  but  they  may  likewise  occur  iu 
others,  and  even  in  adults  suffering  from  chronic  diarrhcca  and 
exbanating  diseases  approaching  a  tertumation ;  these  white 
ipota  Mtd  patches  are  found  also  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
tliQ  chM^  and  throat ;  they  are  due  to  the  presence  <^  a  T^;et~ 
able    parasite  (Oidium  albicans,  see  Fig.  30),  which  may  be 
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seen  with  the  microeoope,  after  removing  such  spots  with  the 
point  of  a  knife  and  digesting  them  in  liquor  potasas.  (For  diB- 
tlnctitm  from  white  diphtheritic  patches,  see  Chapter  z.,  p.  302.) 
Vecy  much  rarer  than  this  is  the  presence  of  a  black  parasite, 
seen  occasionally  in  cases  of  phthisis  and  some  other  diseases. 
The  dark  streaks  on  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucoui  membrane 
obaerved  in  Addison's   disease,  form    part   of    a  general  plg- 


The  dryntu  of  l&e  longue  is  the  next  point  to  be  considered. 
iniii  may  be  tested  by  applying  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  it  as 
well  as  by  looking  at  it  The  dryness  may  exbt  either  with  or 
withont  coating.  In  advancing  typhus,  pneumonia,  surgical 
fever,  &o.,  we  often  find  the  tongue  becoming  dry,  brown,  and 
hard,  bo  as  to  be  not  unlike  roasted  leather.  Along  with  this 
we  often  see  sordes  on  the  gums  and  teeth.  In  less  severe  or 
receding  forms  of  the  same  condition,  the  dorsum  may  be  dry 
and  the  edges  and  tip  somewhat  moist.    But  the  tongue  maj 
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be  dry  in  whole  or  in  part  without  much,  if  any,  for,  in  which 
case  it  has  a  red  glazed  appearance  ;  or,  if  some  parts  are  less 
dry  than  others,  we  may  see  streaks  here  and  there,  and 
perhaps  small  patches  of  fur  on  the  dorsum  ;  this  state  is  not 
unfrequently  complicated  with  hacks  or  cracks,  often  Yery 
painful:  a  similar  condition  frequently  can  be  traced  farther 
back  in  the  fauces. 

TJie  red  raw  tongue  is  seen  in  certain  febrile  states  (especially 
enteric  and  scarlet  fevers);  this  may  succeed  the  intensely 
furred  condition  already  referred  to ;  the  whole  of  the  thick 
coating  sometimes  disappears  with  great  quickness,  leaving  a 
very  red  moist  surface  exposed.  This  sudden  desquamation  is 
scarcely  so  favourable  as  a  slower  and  more  gradual  cleaning. 
This  red  raw  tongue,  in  such  a  case,  may  become  dry  and 
glazed  in  the  further  progress  of  the  fever. 

The  "  Strawberry  tongue  "  is  characterised  by  great  distinct- 
ness of  the  papillae,  associated  with  considerable  redness,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  thick  white  fur  in  adjacent  parts.  This 
strawberry  tongue  is  common  in  scarlet  fever,  not  usually  at 
the  very  beginning,  but  after  some  days'  continuance  of  the 
fever. 

Enlargement  of  the  cireumvallate  papiUoB,  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  characterised  by  Tarions 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  often  associated  with  a  pitted  con- 
dition of  the  tonsils. 

lAttle  blisters  on  the  tongue  (aphthae),  and  various  degrees  of 
ulceration,  supply  the  evidence  of  the  different  forms  or  degrees 
of  stomatitis  (vesicular,  ulcerative,  gangrenous) :  theflo  are 
often  associated  with  salivation,  foetor,  and  much  febrile 
disturbance. 

A  swollen,  sodden  appearance  of  the  tongue  with  very  distinct 
indentations  on  the  edges,  corresponding  to  the  teeth,  is  often 
found  in  dyspepsia  of  various  kinds,  including  those  connected 
with  the  free  use  of  alcohol.  Swelling  of  the  tongue  firam 
salivaiion  by  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  occasionally  occurs ; 
the  rest  of  the  mouth  participates  in  this  action :  the  mucous 
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skin,  or  through  cuts  and  abrasioiis :  the  poflsibility  of  pdaoo- 
ing,  intentional  or  accidental,  or  in  connection  with  the  oocop*- 
tion  and  habitation  of  the  patient,  must  not  be  forgotten.  We 
inquire,  further,  whether  the  vomiting  is  associated  with  tiie 
position  of  the  patient,  induced,  for  example,  on  moving  or  on 
rising  from  bed ;  whether  it  only  comes  on  at  particular  times, 
as  in  the  morning,  or  in  connection  with  coughing;  whether  it  is 
associated  with,  or  preceded  by,  sickness,  nausea,  or  pain  in  tlie 
stomach  and  liver,  or  connected  with  jaundice,  or  with  disorden 
of  the  bowels.  Vomiting  Ib  likewise  frequently  associated  with 
headache,  pain  in  the  back,  fever,  paralysis,  convulsions,  inaeih 
sibUity,  dropsy,  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  disorden  of 
the  menstruation.  We  must  inquire  in  certain  oases  whether 
there  has  been  any  exposure  to  the  sim,  any  injury  to  the  hetd 
or  belly,  any  surgical  operation,  or  any  other  obvious  fact  of 
this  kind  in  the  previous  history  of  the  patient 

When  due  to  ingesta,  the  vomiting  may  be  immediate,  or  it 
may  not  occur  for  a  few  hours  :  some  assistance  may  be  derived 
from  the  known  tendency  of  the  patient  to  vomit  readily,  or 
after  certain  articles :  when  in  such  cases  the  vomiting  is  not 
immediate,  there  is  usually  some  period  of  sickness,  of  coldnen, 
faintness,  or  giddiness  just  before  the  vomiting  occurs,  and  theie 
is  often  a  history  of  some  previous  derangement  of  the  prtmn 
vuBf  perhaps  with  furred  tongue,  constipation.  Sec     When  aid- 
ness  and  vomiting  are  due  to  these  last-named  causes  ihen  is 
usually  great  and  permanent  relief  from  the  emptying  of  the 
stomach,  but  sometimes  improper  food  and  certain  medicines 
(antimony,  chloi'oform,  opium,  &c,),  set  up  a  more  prolonged 
vomiting,  due  probably  to  some  changes  being  induced  by  them 
in  the  digestive  organs  (gastritis,  jaundice,  intestinal  catarrh, 
dysentery,  &c.),  as  evidenced  by  the  other  symptoms  of  these 
complaints.     Allied  to  this  is  the  vomiting  induced  by  the 
use  of  rich  food  in  excess,  or  the  morning  sickness  so  conmioii 
in  those  who  drink  alcohol  regularly  and  freely,  although  per 
haps  never  to  the  extent  of  causing  obvious  intoxication,  or 
in  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  frequent  use  of  BedativesL    The 
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vomiting  in  such  cases  may  be  due  to  a  pnictice  long  coutinued 
and  not  to  any  one  act  which  we  can  name. 

When  the  stomach  has  been  upset  from  any  cause,  many 
things  irritate  it  which  would  not  otherwise  do  so :  when  even 
a  little  cold  water  is  almost  immediately  rejected,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  very  great  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

The  influence  of  the  recumbent  position  in  helping  to  ward 
oflT  eickness  and  vomiting,  applies  to  nearly  every  variety  of  the 
disorder ;  but  in  some  cases  the  effect  of  cliange  in  position  is 
very  great ;  in  uterine  flexions  and  in  pregnancy,  the  erect  posi- 
tion often  determines  vomiting  at  once,  and  this  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  sickness  is  chiefly  marked  in  the  morning 
in  many  of  these  cases.     In  cases  of  vomiting  due  to  abdominal 
abscesses,  peritonitis,  and  general  debility,  the  influence  of  posi- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  perfect  rest  after  swallowing  any- 
thing are  often  very  marked.     The  sickness  caused  by  the  rolling 
of  a  vessel  at  sea,  by  rapid  rotation,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  although  such  sickness  is  probably  caused  in 
some  way  through  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation. 

The  pains  and  discomforts  associated  with  vomiting  are  very 
variable^  In  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases  the  vomiting  is 
usually  accompanied  with  more  or  less  headache,  and  often  with 
pain  in  the  back,  and  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  limbs,  or  with 
general  malaise.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  is  often  pain  in 
the  chest,  over  the  liver  or  gall-bladder,  the  bowels,  kidneys, 
bladder,  ovaries,  uterus,  testicles,  &c.,  according  to  the  special 
organs  attacked. 

Pain  in  the  stomach  itself  should  be  inquired  into  as  to 
whether  it  appears  immediately  after  a  meal  (as  is  common  in 
gastric  ulcer),  or  only  after  the  process  of  digestion  has  actually 
been  going  on  (dyspepsia) ;  whether  the  pain  is  associated  with 
much  wind  in  the  stomach,  and  whether  it  is  relieved  by  eructa- 
tionsy  or  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  This  relief  is  often  very 
marked  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
The  sense  of  sickness  or  nausea  usually  precedes  vomiting  from 
most  causes,  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  absent  in  the  vomiting 
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due  to  cerebral  disease,  and  occasionally  in  that  of  renal  dise&se, 
so  that  "  causeless  vomiting  "  should  always  be  considered  from 
this  point  of  view.    Apart  from  serious  cerebral  lesions,  morning 
sickness  is  not  uncommon  in  those  whose  brains  are  overtaxed 
to  a  serious  extent.     Vomiting  without  any  very  obvioos  cause 
is  also  found  in  Addison's  disease.  Pernicious  anemia,  and 
other  constitutional  disorders.    In  cerebral  disease  violent  head- 
ache often  accompanies  the  vomiting,  and  headache  is  very  often 
associated  with  the  sickness  and  vomiting  due  to  indigestion. 
The  combination  of  headache  and  vomiting  (both  in  extreme 
forms)  is  seen  in  the  nervous  affection  known  as  "  sick  head- 
ache'' (migraine),  but  in  this  case  the  headache  is  usually 
unilateral  (hemicrania),  and  the  duration  of  the  attack  limited 
to  a  few  days  at  most.     While  pain  in  the  back  and  vomitbg 
are  common  in  all  febrile  affections,  such  a  pain  with  verj 
marked  tenderness  in  the  spine  may  sometimes  denote  a  spinal 
meningitis,  or  some  other  form  of  inflammatory  mischief  in  the 
cord. 

Disorder  of  the  bowels  frequently  indicates  the  cause  of  the 
vomiting  with  which  it  is  associated.     Vomiting  is  often  severe 
at  the  beginning  of  summer  diarrhoea^  especially  in  children, 
and  it  is  conmion  also  in  cholera  and  dysentery;  it  sometimes 
accompanies  the  act  of  defecation.     It  is  likewise  common  in 
cases  of  prolonged  constipation,  whether  from  general  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  from  serious  obstructionB  with  the 
attendant  inflammation,  due  to  hernia,  internal  strangulation, 
invagination,  &c.     Examination  of  the  hernial  r^ons,  of  the 
state  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  character  of  the  vomited  matters, 
and  of  the  stools,  if  any,  should  never  be  neglected.     Severe 
vomiting  and  diarrhcea  sometimes  occur  in  the  various  forms  of 
peritonitis.    This  combination  is  also  found  at  the  b^inning  of 
certain  cases  of  malignant  scarlatina  and  measles. 

Irritation  of  the  fauces,  produced  by  choking,  or  by  an 
infant's  sucking  too  greedily,  or  perhaps  by  an  elongated  uvula, 
or  by  coughing,  very  oflen  produces  vomiting.  Various  forms 
of  cough,  especially  when  associated  with  profuse  expectoration. 
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ai-e  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  The  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough 
are  often  terminated  by  an  act  of  vomiting.  It  may  be  noticed 
in  passing  that  severe  vomiting  and  retching  may  set  up  a  form 
of  <x>ughing  and  hawking  which  may  seem  again  to  induce 
farther  vomiting. 

Menstrual  irregularities,  uterine  flexions,  pelvic  inflammsr 
tioDB,  and  other  forms  of  uterine  and  ovarian  disease,  are  fre- 
quently responsible  for  severe  and  persistent  vomiting  with 
great  sickness.  Any  history  of  suppression  of  the  menses, 
▼ithin  the  child-bearing  period  of  life,  associated  with  this 
symptom,  should  lead  us  to  consider  the  question  of  preg- 
nancy. 

In  the  vomiting  due  to  renal  disease  we  usually  have  important 
nwJBtance  from  the  state  of  the  urine  ;  vomiting  occurs  at  times 
in  all  forms  of  kidney  affections,  but  the  passage  of  renal 
ealciili,  and  the  poisoned  state  of  the  system  known  as  unemia, 
may  be  named  as  conditions  specially  likely  to  give  rise  to 
vomiting.  The  occurrence  of  vomiting  in  connection  with  a 
great  diminution  of  the  urine  in  renal  disease  is  always  of  very 
serious  import  in  this  respect.  The  vomiting  and  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms  observed  in  retrocedent  gout  may  likewise  be 
mentioned  here. 

Vomiting  is  a  habitual  accompaniment  of  the  paroxysmal 
and  excruciating  pains  in  the  hepatic  region  due  to  the  passage 
of  gall-stones;  it  usually  precedes  the  jaundice  due  to  this 
cause.  A  certain  amount  of  vomiting,  indeed,  is  a  common 
precursor  of  jaundice  from  whatever  cause,  although  it  is  occa- 
nonally  quite  absent.     (See  Jaundice,  p.  349.) 

The  quantity  of  matter  ejected,  and  the  sensation  of  sourness, 
burning,  bitterness,  foetor,  &c.,  experienced  during  the  act  are 
of  importance  in  judging  of  the  size  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
changes  which  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  under- 
going.    (See  vomited  matters,  p.  326.) 

CEsoPHAQEAL  VoMiTiNQ  difiers  from  ordinary  gastric  vomit- 
ing in  the  relatively  small  quantity  which  comes  up,  and  in  the 
absence  of  effort  and  straining  during  the  act.     It  bears  some 
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resemblanoe  to  the  sadden  emptying  of  an  india-mbber  tabe  on 
removing  it  from  a  large  water  tap.  It  oocani  in  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  especially  when  there  is  dilatation  of 
its  cardiac  extremity.  This  is  almost  always  a  malignant 
disease,  but  it  may  also  arise  from  injuries  (bums  and  caustic 
liquors). 

Vomited  Matters. — ^These  should  always  be  preserved  for 
inspection,  especially  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  and  wlien 
the  vomiting  is  of  an  obscure  character. 

The  quantity  vomited  at  a  time  is  often  important,  as  it  helps 
to  reveal  the  size  of  the  stomach,  and  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  meals,  of  several  days  it  may  be,  are  retained.    Ex- 
cessively large  quantities  are  ejected  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  (due  to  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  or  other  causes).    These 
excessive  quantities  are  often  only  ejected  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  amount  swallowed 
on  a  given  day  and  the  amount  vomited,  serves  to  indicate  the 
retention  of  several  days'  food.     The  relatively  large  quantity 
vomited  in  certain  cases  after  the  swallowing  of  a  small  amount 
of  bland  fluid,  serves  usually  to  reveal  somewhat  serious  con- 
gestion,  if  not  erosion  or  ulceration,  of  the  stomach.     The 
''  coffee  gi*ound  "  vomiting  in  such  cases  is  due  probably  to  the 
exudation  of  blood,  whose  character  has  become  altered  by  the 
juices  of  the  stomach.     (See  black  vomited  matter,  p.  327.) 

Tlie  obvious  character  of  the  vomited  matters  often  explains  an 
attack  of  vomiting,  as  when  we  find  unripe  fruit,  undigested 
pie-crust,  and  similar  articles  brought  up  by  a  sick  child,  or 
when  we  find  alcoholic  liquors  vomited  by  a  drunk  man.  The 
curdled  milk  vomited  by  infants  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  undue  acidity  of  the  stomach,  but  the  excessive  tenacity  or 
solidity  of  the  curd  may  indicate  that  the  particular  milk  given 
cannot  be  digested. 

The  degree  of  digestion  undergone  by  the  ejected  matters  may 
be  important,  as  indicating  the  length  of  time  the  food  has  been 
retained.  Occasionally  a  recent  meal  is  retained  while  former 
meals  which  have  been  so  fiEu:  digested  are  ejected^  owing  pro- 
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bably  to  their  being  more  fluid.  The  character  of  the  matter 
vomited,  as  experienced  hj  the  patient,  especially  as  to  sour- 
jkBBB,  bitterness,  foetor,  &a,  is  sometimes  of  value;  the  smell 
and  leoction  can  be  ascertained  by  ourselves.  The  conjunction 
of  great  acidity  in  the  vomited  matters  with  alkalinity  of  the 
urine  has  often  been  noticed. 

The  smell  is  valuable  as  assisting  our  recognition  of  the  nature 
of  the  matters  vomited.  It  is  further  of  great  importance  when 
the  odour  can  be  recognised  as  distinctly  feecaL  Occasionally 
Tarions  forms  of  decomposition  simulate  this  odour,  but  when 
it  is  quite  unequivocal  it  indicates  some  form  of  obstruction  or 
strangulation  of  the  bowel,  or  some  fistulous  commimication  of 
a  lower  part  with  a  higher  part  of  the  intestine,  or  with  the 
ttomach  itself.  The  yeasty  or  frothy  appearance  of  the  vomited 
matters  indicates  that  fermentation  has  been  going  on  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  This  is  often  associated  with  the 
odoor  peculiar  to  this  process,  so  that  the  smell  of  the  vomited 
matter  and  of  the  patient's  breath  resembles  that  of  a  barrel  of 
beer  or  porter.  Torulss  and  sarcinss  should  be  searched  for  in 
nch  cases.     (See  Microscopic  Examination,  p.  328.) 

Blood  in  large  quantity  can  be  generally  recognised  as  such. 
It  is  usually  darker  in  colour  and  less  frothy  than  that  brought 
up  from  the  lungs.  Large  haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  are 
commoner  in  simple  gastric  ulcer  than  in  cancer  or  any  other 
affection  of  this  organ.  Occasionally  large  quantities  of  blood 
are  vomited  from  the  opening  of  an  aneurism  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, but  such  an  accident  Ib  usually  rapidly  fatal.  Blood  in 
■mall  quantities,  causing  florid  streaks  amongst  the  mucus  and 
vomited  matters,  is  not  uncommon  in  any  very  violent  attacks 
of  vomiting  if  long  continued.  Such  streaks  are  specially  apt 
to  appear  in  cases  associated  with  congestion  of  the  stomach 
from  disease  of  the  liver  or  other  causes.  Dark  fluids,  resem- 
bling "coffee  grounds"  or  "sooty  fluids"  are  almost  always 
composed  of  altered  blood,  acted  on  by  the  digestive  j  uices.  They 
are  found  frequently  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  gastric 
ulcer,  in  congestion  of  the  stomach,  and  in  peritonitis;  their 
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occurrence  towardB  the  end  of  a  prolonged  labotir  ma;  UktmH 
be  mentioned  here. 

Bile  in  the  vomit«d  matten  is  often  complained  of  irhcntlM 
presence  of  the  altered  blood  jnst  referred  to  is  really  meant. 
Bile  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  greenish  or  yellowish  viscid  flnid ; 
it  may  be  vomited  up  in  any  case  where  the  retehinfi  »ni 
atraining  are  pi-olonged,  after  the  stomach  haa  been  emptied  of 
ita  contents. 

fas  ia  rarely  vomited  from  the  stomach,  although  veryfre- 
qnently  brought  up  from  the  lungs.  Occadonally  snliinucDni 
suppuration  of  the  stomach,  stricture  of  the  a>sophagu8,  or  uf 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  the  opening  of  tm  atiecee 
into  the  stomach,  may  give  rise  to  this  symptom. 

y/id   appearaiKe  of  Konns  and  of  threds  of  hydatiJi  '» 
important :  the  round  worm  (aacaris  lumbricoides)  is  the  oolf 
one  met  with  commonly  in  such  a  way.     It  is  occasioMlly      ^ 
vomited   by  children   during   illnesses  of  various  kinds,  not 
directly  related  to  the  presence  of  wonna. 

The  Microscopic  Eiauination  of  the  Vomited  Matter* 
reveals  muscular    fibres,    starch   granules,   oil   globules,    a»3> 
shreds  of  vegetable  tissue,  according  to  the  diet  of  the  patient- 
Crystals  of  margarine,  Ac,  are  alsC^ 
often  seen.     Blood,  pus,  &c.,  may  b^^ 
recognised,  if  their  structure  be  no^* 
destroyed    by   the   digestive    fluids—-- 

"  Cancer  cells"  can  seldom  or  nevei 

be  recognised  as  such  with  any  degiu^^ 

O^J^  SiiH.'p^'v'?''*      of  certainty.     The  growth  known  as-^ 
S^fei  %''  ^1^  Torula  cerevesuE,  or  the  yeast  plant,  ia-^ 

often  found  in  fermenting  matt«r  from 
oo^b.  ^^'^  stomach  (see  Fig.  55,  Chap,  liiL) 
i  {Otto  Sarcinm  should  likewise  be  searched 
for  when  there  ia  fermentation,  or  in 
lulation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  (See 
Fig.  31.)  They  are  found  in  many  cases  of  dilatation  of  this 
organ,  from  whatever  cause,  in  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  atomacb, 
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without  dilatation,  and  in  certain  cases  of  gastric  catarrh.  Their 
presence  or  absence  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  differential  dia- 
gnoos  of  these  affections.  These  are  little  square  structures 
resemble  wool-packs,  from  which  they  take  their  name.  When 
found  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents  they  are  called  SareincB 
vmUrieuli^  but  similar  structures  have  been  found  in  the  urine 
(see  Chap.  xiiL),  and  in  various  other  fluids  of  the  body. 
Digestion  of  the  vomited  matter  in  liquor  potass»  brings  out 
the  appearance  of  the  sarcime  somewhat  more  distinctly. 

For  the  appearance  of  Hooklets,  &c,,  from  Hydatids,  see  Fig. 
42,  p.  365.  Casts  of  the  gastric  follicles  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  Fenwick  as  occurring  in  vomited  matters. 

Eructations  and  Eeourgitation  of  food  or  fluids  are  to  be 
considered  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  occur  with  regard  to 
meals.  A  certain  amount  of  regurgitation  of  milk,  after 
sucking,  is  quite  natural  in  infants.  In  adults,  regurgitation 
may  occur  during  the  process  of  digestion;  in  such  cases  it  is 
usually  accompanied  with  pain  and  excessive  acidity. 
(Pyrosis).  There  may  be  such  an  appearance  of  fluid  in  the 
mouth,  however,  without  acidity ;  indeed  the  fluid  which  thus 
ascends  from  the  stomach  may  be  quite  bland  or  even  alkaline  ; 
such  "  waterbrash  "  is  always  an  indication  of  digestive  disorder, 
and  occasionally  of  serious  lesions  of  the  stomach.  Apart  from 
the  ascent  of  actual  fluid  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  may  be 
conscious  of  excessive  acidity,  and  the  gas  belched  up  may  be 
recognised  as  very  sour. 

FLATULENCE  AND  HICCUP. 

Flatulence  manifests  itself  by  distension  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  causing  often  a  certain  amount  of  pain  and 
discomfort  in  these  situations,  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the 
passage  of  wind  from  the  mouth  or  from  the  anus.  Rumbling 
noises  and  colicky  pains  often  attend  the  passage  of  wind  along 
the  intestinal  tract.  But  in  addition  to  these  more  obvious 
symptoms,  wind  in  the  stomach  often  gives  rise  to  pain  between 
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the  shoulders,  or  about  the  heart,  to  giddiness,  faintnesB  for  a 
minute  or  two,  to  palpitations  of  the  hearty  &c 

The  period  in  the  process  of  digestion  at  which  the  flatolenoe 
begins  to  appear  should  be  ascertained,  as  also  the  inflaenoe 
which  certain  articles  of  diet  have  in  determining  the  flatulenoe. 
(Vegetables,  saccharine,  starchy,  and  fatty  foods,  tea,  tobacco, 
alcohol,  etc.)  The  peculiar  fermentation  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  gas  may  be  often  guessed  at  by  the  description 
which  the  patient  gives  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  eructa- 
tions, or  perhaps  it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  observer.  The 
lactic  acid,  the  butyric  acid,  and  the  alcoholic  fermentatioiis 
are  the  commonest. 

The  repeated  passage  of  wind  from  the  bowel  in  cases  of 
intestinal  obstruction  serves  to  show  that  the  obstruction  is  not 
absolute.  The  suppression  of  the  passage  of  wind  leads  in  such 
cases  to  excessive  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  if  the 
seat  of  obstruction  be  low  down. 

In  addition  to  intestinal  obstruction,  the  accumulation  of 
wind  in  the  bowels  ia  commonly  observed  in  peritonitis,  both 
acute  and  chronic  (puerperal,  traumatic,  and  tubercular,  as  well 
as  other  forms. )  In  enteric  fever,  a  certain  d^pree  of  tympanites 
is  habitual,  and  in  various  adynamic  states  it  often  assumes 
alarming  characters.  In  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  in  ascites 
resulting  therefrom,  such  flatulent  distension  is  often  most 
distressing.  In  rickets,  and  in  some  forms  of  infantile  disease 
characterised  by  digestive  derangement,  distension  of  the  bowel 
is  so  habitual  as  to  lead  to  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
belly,  sometimes  simulating  more  serious  disease.  Flatulence 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  one  of  tlie  commonest  features  in 
cases  of  hysteria.  The  sensation  compared  to  the  ascent  of  a 
ball  of  wind  to  the  throat,  producing  a  sense  of  impending 
suffocation,  is  often  described  by  hysterical  patients  (globus 
hystericus). 

Hiccup  is  common  as  appearing  readily  in  certain  persons 
after  eating  or  drinking ;  when  of  short  duration  it  is  seldom  of 
much  importance.     Protracted  duration  of  hiccup  is  always  a 
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serious  symptom,  especially  in  fevers  or  other  illnesses  with 
much  nervous  prostration,  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  in  cases 
of  intestinal  obstruction. 

STATE  OP  THE  BOWELS— ABDOMINAL  PAIN. 

The  State  of  the  Bowels  has  to  be  noted  in  most  cases. 
In  healthy  subjects  the  bowels  act  about  once  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours :  certain  persons  have  two  motions  in  the  day,  or  a 
motion  only  once  in  the  two  days,  without  any  real  departure 
from  health.  In  children  the  motions  are,  as  a  rule,  more  fre- 
quent than  in  adults,  and  in  young  infants  three  or  four  motions 
in  the  24  hours  may  be  regarded  as  normal.  In  judging  of  the 
frtqiufncy  or  tnfreguency  of  the  motions^  as  an  index  of  disease, 
we  must  have  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
used,  and  the  amount  of  muscular  exercise.  Scanty  food,  or 
the  use  of  food  that  can  be  nearly  all  absorbed  without  residue, 
and  the  absence  of  active  exercise,  tend  to  produce  scanty  and 
infrequent  motions.  Constipation,  prolonged  beyond  3  or  4 
daySy  must  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  state :  occasionally, 
however,  thei'e  is  an  interval  of  nearly  a  week  between  the 
motions  in  persons  who  reckon  this  their  natural  condition. 
The  frequency  of  the  motions  should  be  stated,  if  possible,, 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  stools  in  the  24  hours  :  occasionally, 
it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  frequency  is  less  during 
night,  and  then  the  number  of  stools  by  day  and  night  may  be 
given  separately.  The  influence  of  certain  meals  may  often  be- 
seen  in  determining  several  motions  at  particular  times,  although 
there  may  be  no  disturbance  afterwards.  In  chUdren  this  is 
often  so  marked  as  to  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  of  the 
milk  just  swallowed  having  passed  at  once  through  the  bowels. 
The  influence  of  movement  and  exertion,  likewise,  may  some- 
times be  traced  in  the  same  way ;  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
stools  at  particular  times,  and  under  particular  circumstances, 
has  often  to  be  specially  noted,  in  order  to  give  us  a  true  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  case. 

The  consiatenci/  of  the  motiana  is  the  next  point  of  importance,. 
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but  this  falls  rather  to  the  aection  on  the  character  of  the  stooU 
(p.  335). 

The  degree  of  force  or  straining  daring  defecation,  the 
))re8ence  of  pain  in  the  bowels  (see  next  section),  the  force  with 
which  the  motions  are  expelled,  the  passage  of  wind  with  the 
motions,  and  the  presence  of  faintness  or  sickness  before, 
during,  or  after  defecation,  are  all  points  which  should  be 
inquired  into,  particularly  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  constipatioii, 
and  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  bowel. 

WJien  motions  are  passed  in  bed  and  without  notice,  it  should 
bo  ascertained  whether  this  arises  from  unconsciousness,  from 
defective  sensibility  in  the  parts,  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincten, 
from  great  fluidity  of  the  motions,  from  spasmodic  or  irregular 
action  of  the  bowel,  from  inability  of  the  patient  arising  from 
pain  or  paralysis  to  effect  the  necessary  movements,  from  idiocy 
or  defective  intelligence,  from  indifference,  or,  in  children,  from 
want  of  training.     The  intentional  or  wilful  soiling  of  the  bed, 
so  as  to  mislead  or  to  secure  attention,  should  also  be  remem- 
bered as  an  occasional  occurrence. 

Pain  in  the  Abdomen  and  Bowels. — Pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bowels  is  of  such  importance  that  we  must  try  to  dis- 
•criminate  the  different  forms,  and,  as  we  cannot  say  at  once 
whether  the  pain  is  in  the  bowels  themselves,  or  in  adjacent 
organs,  we  must  consider  them  together. 

Tenderness  ofUie  abdomen  may  be  general  or  local,  and  all 
degrees  of  tenderness  are  met  with.  Generalised  tenderness  is 
found  in  peritonitis,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  d^ree,  so  that  the 
least  touch,  or  even  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  is  painful ; 
the  most  extensive  peritonitis,  however,  may  exist  with 
but  little  tenderness;  and  in  certain  puerperal  cases,  and 
in  the  chronic  forms  of  peritonitis  the  tenderness  is  often 
•extremely  slight,  or  even  altogether  absent  Apart  from 
wounds  and  other  injuries,  surgical  operations,  and  childbirth, 
we  find  acute  peritonitis  to  arise  most  frequently,  perhaps,  from 
perforation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  course  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  ulcers,  enteric  fever,  and  affections  of  the  csecum 
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and  yermifomi  appendix.  Abscesses  and  accumulations  of 
Turious  kinds  may,  by  rupture,  produce  the  same  effect  (hepatic 
and  renal  abscess,  hydatids,  ovarian  cysts,  vertebral  abscess, 
mptnre  of  gall-bladder,  ulceration  of  gall-duct).  Tubercular 
deposits,  although  commoner  in  chronic  peritonitis,  sometimes 
•et  up  an  aetUe  attack.  The  previous  history,  the  mode  of 
onsets  and  the  other  concurrent  symptoms  must  here  guide  the 
diagnosis. 

Sometimes,  however,  peritonitis  arises  without  any  obvious 
Cftuse  (soHsdled  idiopathic).  Certain  cases  of  rheumatism  affect- 
ing the  abdominal  walls  are  not  easily  separable  from  peritonitis, 
as  tenderness,  fever,  and  vomiting  may  all  be  present.  In 
many  cases  of  hysteria  there  is  extreme  sensitiveness  and 
shrinking  on  touching  the  abdomen :  the  absence  of  pyrexia  in 
such  cases  usually  serves  to  negative  the  idea  of  acute  inflam- 
mation. 

Localised  tenderness,  from  circumscribed  peritonitis,  is  found 
particularly  over  the  csecum  {perityphlitis),  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  uterus  (perimetritis,  pelvi-peritonitis,  &c.).  Occasion- 
ally a  localised  peritonitis,  particularly  over  the  liver,  is  found 
associated  with  Bright's  disease,  syphilis,  and  other  depraved 
states;  and  a  localised  peritonitis  is  said  to  be  sometimes  produced 
by  embolic  lesions  in  the  spleen. 

Localised  tenderness,  however,  -may  likewise  be  due  to  vari- 
ous affections  of  the  abdominal  oi^ns  themselves  apart  from 
peritonitis :  we  aim  at  determining  the  site  of  the  tenderness 
in  relation  to  the  organs,  and  at  discovering  any  alterations  in 
the  size,  position,  shape,  or  density  of  the  viscera  in  question. 
(Congestion  and  cancer  of  the  liver,  cancer  or  ulceration  of  the 
stomach,  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  calculous  afiections  of  the ' 
liver  and  kidneys,  inflammations,  dilatations  and  displace- 
ments of  the  kidneys,  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  inflam- 
mations of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  or  bladder,  and  aortic  or  other 
fonns  of  abdominal  aneurisms,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.) 

Colie — spasmodic  and  painful  contraction  of  the  bowel — often 
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produces  pain  quite  as  great  as  that  of  peritonitis :  the  parts, 
however,  are  seldom  very  tender,  indeed,  pressure  naj  rdieve 
the  pain:  the  temperature,  moreover,  is  usually  DaturaL 
In  severe  persistent  colic,  associated  with  constipation,  tibe 
question  of  lead  poisoning  should  be  considered.  In  an  attack 
of  abdominal  pain,  with  constipation  and  vomiting,  even  vben 
no  local  tenderness  or  tumour  is  complained  of,  the  hernial 
regions  should  be  carefully  examined,  at  least,  in  patients  of 
whose  history  we  are  ignorant,  and  the  question  of  intenal 
strangulation,  invagination,  dbc.,  must  be  considered  before 
resorting  to  energetic  cathartics. 

Abdominal   pains,  apart  from  any  evidence  of  peritonitis, 
intestinal  obstruction,  or  inflammations  of  the  viscera,  some- 
times occur  in  such  a  form  as  to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of 
abdominal  neuralgia,  but  this  must  always  be  accepted  with  the 
greatest  reserve.    Afiections  of  the  mesenteric  glands  (tubercular 
and  malignant)  are  often  associated  with  severe  pain  of  obscnie 
origin,  and  old  adhesions  of  the  intestines  may  give  rise  to  pain 
appearing  at  particular  times  in  connection  probably  with  the 
varying  position  of  the  bowel,  without  any  recent  inflammation. 
Neuralgic  pains  referred  to  the  region  of  the  groin  are  often 
•due  to  uterine   disorders.       In  chronic   peritonitis   the  pain 
varies  much  in  severity ;  there  may  be  extensive  disease  of  this 
kind  without  any  remarkable  pain  or  tenderness  having  ever 
been  noticed  by  the  patient ;  variations  in  the  severity  of  the 
pains  in  such  cases  depend  probably,  in  part,  on  the  dragging 
of   adhesions,    as   just    described,    occurring   particularly  in 
connection  with  vomiting,  with  the  action  of  the  bowels^  dis- 
tension of  the  intestines,  &c  ;  fresh  attacks  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, supervening  in  chronic  peritonitis,  may  sometimes  be 
recognised  by  the  pains  being  associated  with  a  special  local 
tenderness,   and  with  an  elevation  of  the  general   tempera- 
ture. 

Abscesses  and  tumours,  especially  aneurisms  of  the  aorta, 
and  malignant  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  of  the  bones, 
often  cause  severe  abdominal  pains  during  the  early  stages  at 
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which  their  existence  cannot  be  recognised  by  tlie  most  careful 
physical  examination* 

Pains  casociaUd  with  defeccUion  are  of  yarious  kinds. 
When  there  is  only  slight  pain  just  before  the  bowels  act, 
paaring  away  soon  after  the  motion,  it  is  of  but  little  con- 
aeqoence ;  it  is  very  common,  especially  in  all  forms  of  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  and  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
pnrgatiyes.  When  the  pains  are  more  severe,  of  a  griping 
character,  and  frequently  recurring,  considerable  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  them.  Looseness  of  the  bowels  with  such 
pains  often  proceeds  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  improper  or 
undigested  food,  fruit,  d^c;  in  dysenteric  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  the  pains  accompanying  defecation  are  usually  of  a 
more  straining  character,  and  the  sense  of  the  bowel  not  being 
properly  relieved  is  usually  very  marked  (tenesmus). 

Painful  defecation,  with  constipation,  is  commonly  due  to 
the  size  or  hardness  of  the  fsecal  masses  being  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  pain  from  this  alone  ;  the  masses  are  sometimes  so  hard 
or  so  large,  and  the  rectum  so  much  paralysed,  that  even  painful 
forcing  £etils  to  dislodge  the  faeces,  and  they  have  to  be  softened 
bj  enemata,  or  even  scooped  out  mechanically.  With  hard 
masses  of  this  description  any  tender  parts  of  the  rectum  and 
anus  are  apt  to  be  rendered  exquisitely  painful;  inflamed 
piles,  and  fissure  of  the  anus,  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  and 
▼arioos  forms  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  excoriation  of  the 
parts  may  be  mentioned  as  common  causes  of  exquisitely  painfiil 
defecation :  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  is  often  neces- 
sary to  avoid  serious  mistakes. 

Appearance  of  Motions. — ^The  motions  should  be  examined 
as  to  several  points ;  the  most  important  of  these  will  now  be 
considered. 

Consideney :  we  ascertain  whether  the  motions  are  "  formed," 
that  is,  possess  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  bowel ;  the  diameter 
of  the  pieces  of  fsecal  matter  is  of  importance  in  stricture  of  the 
bowel,  as  in  certain  cases  they  are  found  to  be  very  narrow,  or 
perhaps  flattened  and  ribband-like.     Somewhat  globular  masses 
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of  various  sizes,  usually  hard  and  dry  (set/beda),  are  often  found 
in  cases  of  constipation ;  such  pieces  have  loet  much  of  the 
moisture  and  air  naturally  contained  in  feces,  from  iheir  bmg 
long  retained  in  the  pouches  of  the  large  boweL  Fieces  l(mg 
retained  often  fail  to  float  in  water,  on  account  of  this  loss  of 
air.  K  the  motion  be  not  "  formed,"  it  should  be  described  as 
to  whether  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick  or  a  thin  pultaoeotis 
mass,  or  whether  it  is  chiefly  fluid,  with  a  few  solid  masses 
interspersed.  Fluid  motions  are  often  described  as  resembling 
"pea  soup"  (enteric  fever);  "rice  water"  (cholera);  or  the 
"  scrapings  of  meat "  (dysentery) ;  &c 

The  colour  of  the  motions  is  sometimes  described  simply  by 
the  terms  dark,  light,  green,  black,  &c.  Occasionally  it  is 
indicated  by  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  colour :  thus  we  speak 
of  much  bile  or  little  bile  being  present.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  motions  is  derived  from  the  biliary  colouring  matter; 
"  clay -like  '*  motions  are  found  when  there  is  an  absence  or  a 
diminution  of  bile.  Melcena:  black  motions,  /rom  aliend 
blood,  are  found  when  blood  is  mixed  with  the  motions  in  such 
proportions  and  at  such  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  aa  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions  (gastric  and  duodenal 
ulceration,  intestinal  hsemorrhage  from  portal  obstruction). 
When  the  hsemorrhage  is  large,  from  whatever  cause  this  maj 
arise,  the  blood  preserves  much  more  of  its  usual  colour. 
When  the  bleeding  is  from  piles,  fistula,  polypus,  and  cancer 
of  the  rectum,  or  from  other  lesions  of  the  lower  bowel,  the 
blood  in  the  motions  usually  retains  its  typical  ai^>eaianoe  as 
blood,  with  more  or  less  of  a  florid  colour.  Black  fnoUons  are 
not  at  once  to  be  presumed  to  derive  their  colour  from  altered 
blood,  as  various  medicines  render  the  motions  dark,  particularly 
iron,  bismuth,  and  charcoa],  and  to  a  less  extent^  lead,  copper, 
tannic  acid,  logwood,  and  some  others ;  as  logwood  stains  babies' 
napkins,  attention  is  sometimes  called  to  this  peculiarity. 
Mercurials  often  render  the  motions  darker,  but  this  is  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  being  thus  rendered  more  bilious. 
Motions  with  what  looks  like  unmixed  and  unaltered  bile  (a 
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gneniflby  jellowish,  glairy  fluid),  are  occasionallj  seen.  Green 
moiiona  are  very  common  in  infantile  diarrhoea:  the  green 
motions  sometimes  persist  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
diarrhoea  has  been  checked;  motions  passed  with  a  yellow 
colour  sometimes  change  their  appearance,  so  that  the  napkins 
may  be  green  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  when  produced  by 
the  nurse.  Sometimes  the  motions  are  almost  toAtto,  not  un- 
like boiled  bread  and  milk.  In  children  the  motions  often 
present  a  curdy  appearance  and  possess  a  sourish  smell,  and  not 
unfrequently  undigested  masses  of  curdled  milk  are  found 
mixed  up  with  the  feculent  matter. 

Mucus  is  passed  in  large  quantity  in  some  cases  of  invagi- 
nation of  the  bowel, — lai^ge  quantities  of  glairy,  clear,  gum-like 
material  coming  away  with  little  or  no  fsecal  matter.  Such 
mucus  may  be  coloured  with  a  little  blood,  or  associated  with 
large  quantities  of  it.  Mucus,  usually  of  a  less  transparent 
kind,  is  found  more  or  less  in  cases  of  dysentery,  and  in  such 
cases,  a  little  bloody  mucus  may  constitute  the  whole  of  a 
motion,  yoided  with  a  feeling  of  great  urgency,  and  passed  with 
much  pain  and  straining.  Other  forms  of  mucous  discharge, 
consisting  of  more  opaque  yellowish  flakes  and  shreds,  are 
passed  in  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  bowel,  and  considerable  casts 
of  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract  are  voided  in  certain  cases  of 
so-called  "  mucus  disease." 

Shreds  of  mucus  are  often  spoken  of  by  patients  as  '  skins,' 
and  are  sometimes  confounded  by  them  with  portions  of  dis- 
integrated worms. 

Pu$  in  the  motiana  may  proceed  from  various  afiections  of  the 
lower  bowel  just  named  in  connection  with  bleeding  from  the 
same  situation  (see  p.  336),  and  some  admixture  of  pus  is 
ccHnmon  in  dysenteric  motions  and  in  the  afiection  referred  to  as 
intestinal  catarrh.  Inflammations  of  the  caecum  sometimes 
result  in  the  discharge  of  pus  frx)m  the  bowels. 

Various  abscesses  open  into  the  bowel,  and  may  thus  give  a 

ffn^i^ng  to  the  fseces,  or  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus. 

Of  these  the  most  common  are  pelvic  abscesses,  connected  with 

Y 
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childbirthyOrat  least  with  a£fectioiui  of  die  womb;  batabaoeiBes 
arising  from  the  kidney  and  other  organs  in  the  abdomeii,  and 
even  psoas  abscesses,  occasionally  burst  into  the  bowel  AbaoesB 
of  the  prostate  usually  opens  in  this  way.  Sometimes  a 
cancerous  tumour  breaking  down  presents  something  like  a 
purulent  deposit  in  the  faeces.  Portions  of  bowel  whidi  have 
sloughed  may  also  be  voided  with  the  motions,  usually,  how- 
ever, in  a  gangrenous  or  disint^;rated  state.  This  ocean  in 
certain  cases  of  recoveiy  from  invagination  of  the  bowel 

Worms  are  usually  seen  quite  readily  if  the  motions  are 
examined  at  all,  at  least  in  the  case  of  round  worms  {(ucarit 


Pig.  32.— 0«yurid«#  Vermieu' 
lart».  Female,  natural  iiixo.  (Af- 
ter Davnine.) 
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lumbrieoides),  and  tape-worms  {tcmice  of  various  kinds).  Thread 
worms  (pxi/urides),  however,  require  to  be  looked  for  more 
closely,  as  they  are  small  Their  movements,  when  expelled 
alive,  assist  in  their  recognition.  (See  Figs.  32  and  33.)  In  the 
case  of  tape-worms,  •  the  narrow  parts  should  be  specially 
looked  for  and  preserved  for  scrutiny,  to  see  if  othe  head  of  the 
parasite  is  included  in  the  masa  The  di£ferent  kinds  of 
Uenia  may  be  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  head, 
and  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  proglottides 
with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  uterus, 
with  the  ova,  &a     For  this  purpose  one  or  two  of  the  large 
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;in«iita  an  pbiced  on  a  microBcopio  slide  to  dry  (after  iittiner^ 
a  in  strong  spirit)  so  as  to  be  rendered  transparent    The 
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Tania  Solium  and  the  Tmma  MedioeaneOaia  are  tlie  cml  j  tipe 
worms  oommon  in  tlua  oountiy.     (See  Fig^  54-38.)    Boond 

worms  leaemble  eartli-vonD> 


Pto.  37.-Heikl 
of  Ttrnia  Solium, 
armed  with  a  circle 
of  booklets,  low- 
ing two  of  the  f our 
suckers.  (Dr.Cob- 
boU.) 


in  general  appearance,  tl- 
thongh  paler  in  colour.  Tlie 
female  worm  is  nsoallj  tboat 
the  length  of  the  page  of  this 
booky  and  the  male  is  oonader- 
ably  smaller  (400  mm.  and  250 
mm.  respectivelj  as  a  mixi' 
mum).  When  diy,  howerer, 
they  shrivel  up  to  some  extent 
FartionM  of  hydatids  are 
sometimes  expelled  with  the 
motions.  Anything  resemUing 
these  should  be  preserved  for 
further    examination.       (See 

tola  (not  armed  with      -r^       ja  o/»c  \ 

hooUeuX     showing     l*lg.  43,  p.  «>00.) 

two  of  the  four  suck-  rr    ^^  ^M  ■•  •  11 

a>rmwn  I7  Dr.         Fatty  matter  is  ocfiamonally 
'  found  in  the  motions  in  large 


Fig.   S8.— Head  of 


quantity,  and  has  been  noticed  in  certain  cases  of  disease  <^  the 
pancreas.  SmaUer  quantities  of  oily  material  may  be  passed 
from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  digest  or  absorb  the  fiU  in 
the  food,  or  the  oil  administered  as  medicine. 

GaUsUmes  must  be  searched  for  in  the  way  described  else- 
where (see  Jaundice,  p.  353)  when  the  discovery  of  them  is 
important.  We  must  accept  the  statement  of  patients  as  to 
passing  gall-stones  with  great  reserve,  unless  they  can  be 
produced,  or  unless  they  have  been  found  in  the  way 
described,  as  hardened  faeces  and  intestinal  concretions  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  them. 

Bones f  Coins,  Artificial  Teeih^  and  various  other  things, 
swallowed  by  accident,  are  often  found  in  the  motions  after 
very  variable  periods,  extending  sometimes  to  several  months 
after  the  accident.  Such  articles  are  often  more  or  less 
corroded  by  the  digestive  fluids,  and  the  animal    parts  are 
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usually  greatly  diminished  in  bulk,  or  even  ({uite  absent.  The 
metallic  parts  acted  on  may  have  caused  discolouration  of  the 
motions  during  the  period  the  article  was  retained. 

The  Smell  of  the  Stools  is  sometimes  particularly  offensive, 
and  special  odours  can  sometimes  be  recognised  as  peculiar  to 
certain  conditions,  but  they  are  not  easily  desciibed.  Amongst 
the  most  ofiensive  are  dysenteric  motions,  and  the  motions  in 
certain  forms  and  stages  of  enteric  fever.  In  the  diarrhoea  of 
children  the  milk  sometimes  undergoes  a  peculiarly  offensive 
decomposition,  controlled  in  certain  cases  by  the  previous 
boiling  of  the  milk.  In  jaundice  also  the  motions  are  often 
veiy  disgusting.  Sourness  can  often  be  recognised  as  character- 
ising the  motions  of  children,  and  such  motions  are  often 
distinctly  curdy.  The  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  present 
in  natural  fieces  to  a  variable  extent  accoi*ding  to  the  nature  of 
the  food,  is  extremely  marked  during  the  internal  use  of 
sulphur  and  some  of  its  compounds.  Other  medicines  may  also 
communicate  their  special  odour  to  the  stools. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  Constipation  and  Diabbhcea 
varies  extremely.  Slight  indications  have  been  inserted  in 
enumerating  the  different  symptoms,  and  the  following  hints  are 
now  added. 

Constipation  is  extremely  common,  in  its  slighter  forms,  in 
connection  with  disorders  of  digestion,  especially  such  as 
proceed  from  nervous  causes,  worry  of  business,  irregularity  in 
habits,  Sec  But  similar  causes  lead  in  certain  subjects  to 
diarrhcea.  Alternations  of  constipation  and  diarrhoea  are 
common  in  certain  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  and  are 
met  with  even  in  dysentery  and  enteric  fever.  Occasionally  also 
the  constipation  usual  in  cancerous  obstruction  of  the  rectum  is 
varied  by  a  profuse  diarrhoea. 

A  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  is  habitual  at  the  beginning 
of  many  febrile  disorders.  Pretty  obstinate  constipation  is  so 
firequent  at  the  beginning  of  meningitis  as  to  afford  an 
important  indication  of  its  onset  Oc(»sioiially  a  pre-existing 
diarrhoea  is  replaced  by  constipation  on  the  supervention  of 
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meningitis.  Constipation  when  protracted,  espedallj  wben 
associated  with  vomiting  or  hiccup,  and  abdominal  pain,  and 
swelling,  should  always  dictate  the  necessity  of  ft-gj^Tninmg  for 
hernial  strangulation,  eren  in  the  less  usual  situations,  or  for 
considering  the  question  of  internal  obstruction  in  its  Tarioofl 
forms,  or  of  invagination  of  the  boweL  Chronic  peritonitis 
sometimes  leads  to  similar  symptoms.  Paralysis  (paraplegia) 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  constipation  of  such  an  obstinate  char- 
acter as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  obstruction. 

Diarrhcea    attends    certain  febrile  states,   apart  htm  any 
i^)ecific  intestinal  affection,  being  induced  in  some  way  by  tbe 
pyrexial   state,  or  the  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
perhaps  by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  digest  the  food  taken 
in.      Even  in  healthy  states,  undigested  or  indigestible  food 
gives  rise  to  looseness  of  the  bowels.     Poisonous  substances 
often  produce  severe  diarrhoea.     In  addition  to  the  well-known 
cathartics  and  the  irritant  poisons,  certain  forms  of  shell-fish 
and  the  flesh  of  animals  in  certain  states  of  decomposition  may 
be  mentioned.     The  influence  of  impure  water,  the  leaking  of 
sewage  pipes,  the  emanations  from  foul  drains,  and  the  climatic 
and  other  influences  which  lead  to  dysentery  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.     Cholera  in  its  epidemic  form,  and  in  the 
less  severe  forms  known  as  British  or  autumnal  cholera,  and 
Cholera  Infantum,  may  likewise  be  refexred  to  in  this  dan. 
The  scarlatinal  poison  sometimes  manifests  its  early  presence  by 
a  violent  diarrhoea,  especially  in  malignant  cases.     Possibly  ahM> 
the  spontaneous  looseness  seen  in  certain  stages  of  uraemia  and 
in  puerperal  fever  may  be  refeired  to  a  similar  cause.     Enteric 
fever  (with  its  intestinal  lesion)  presents  an  intermediate  form 
between  the  foregoing  and  those  cases  of  diarrhoea  which  owe 
their  origin  to  tubercular,  catarrhal,  or  dysenteric  ulceration  of 
the  bowek.     Peritonitb  frequently  gives  rise  to  severe  forms  of 
diarrhoea. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  various  concomitant  symp- 
toms, and  the  results  of  the  physical  exploration  of  the  abdomen, 
tnust  be  relied  on  for  the  differentiation  of  these  forma 
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THE   TEETH   AND   GUMS. 

An  examination  of  the  teeth  affords  evidence  in  many  cases 
of  certain  constitutional  states,  as  well  as  of  various  local 
■ooroes  of  disturbance.  The  number  of  teeth  differs  in  the  first 
and  the  second  dentition.  The  age  of  young  persons  can  some- 
times be  estimated  from  the  state  of  the  dental  development. 

FORMULA    OF  THE  MILK   TEETH. 
Mj    Cj    X^    Cj    M| 


M,    Ci    I4    Cj 


in  all. 


th»  order  of  their  appearance  Tariea  somewhat.  Ai  a  rule  the  lower 
MBtnl  inoison  appear  fint,  then  the  upper  central  indfora,  and  then  the 
lowor  latend  indion.  The  following  may  be  giyen  ai  the  ninal  order  and 
date  of  their  appearance : — 

Central  indaora,  aboat  the  7th  month. 
Lateral  indtora,         „         9th      ,, 
Fint  molara,  ,.       l&th      „ 

Caninee,  ,,       18th      „ 

Second  molan,  „       24th      „ 

The  order,  however,  is  sometimes  different ;  the  date  of  the 
appearance  is  sometimes  earlier,  and  often  much  later  than 
appears  above.  The  process  goes  on  by  little  starts,  with 
distinct  intervals  or  pauses  between. 

Disordera  of  dentitian. — Lateness  in  dentition  often  arises 
from  the  constitutional  derangement  known  as  rickets ;  the 
disturbances  of  digestion,  and  of  the  general  health,  arising  from 
this  cause,  are  often  ascribed  erroneously  to  the  ills  of  teething. 
But  although  the  first  teeth  have  appeared  at  the  usual  tim« 
the  rickety  state  may  really  exist,  and  from  this  cause,  or  from 
the  occurrence  of  more  definite  attacks  of  illness,  the  normal 
progress  of  the  dentition  may  be  arrested  or  delayed  for  a  time. 
Fkecodous  cutting  of  the  early  teeth  is  often  followed  by 
delays  in  the  subsequent  ones. 

During  the  process  of  teething  the  infant  has  usually  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  saliva.   Various  disturbances  of  the 
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healthy  especially  diarrhcea,  cutaneous  eruptions^  aad  oonYulsions, 
are  ascribed  by  the  public  to  this  process,  particularly  when  the 
dentition  is  delayed  or  irregular  in  its  course;  but  these  iUnesses 
are  sometimes  due  to  disorders  produced  by  the  use  of  artificial 
food  which  is  very  often  begun  about  this  time;  or  they  may  be 
due  to  rickets  or  to  some  other  vice  in  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
fant.   The  advance  of  the  teeth  is  characterised  at  times  by  great 
tenderness  over  the  gums ;  in  other  cases  the  rubbing  or  squeezing 
of  the  gums  seems  to  afford  relief  or  satisfaction.   The  prominence 
of  the  gum  over  an  advancing  tooth  sometimes  give  a  fallacioas 
idea  of  its  nearness  to  the  surface.    Such  appearances  may  come 
and  go  more  than  once  before  the  tooth  comes  through.    We  can 
seldom  safely  predict  the  speedy  cutting  of  a  tooth  unless  the 
sharp  edge  be  felt  under  the  gum.     Any  unusual  heat  of  the 
mouth,  any  increase  in  the  salivation,  and  any  little  ulcerations 
of  the  gums  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  teething 
process. 

In  rickety  and  syphilitic  children  the  milk  teeth  often  rot 
away  or  drop  out  prematurely.  The  same  also  hi^pens  oc- 
casionally in  others,  probably  from  gastric  disorders. 

The  Second  Dentition  b^;ins  with  the  appearance  of  the 
firBt  permanefU  molars,  and  this  precedes  the  shedding  of  the 
twenty  milk  teeth,  which  begin  then  to  fall  out  in  BucoessLOii. 

FORMULA   OF  THE  PBRMANENT  TEETH. 
M,  B,  Ci   I4  Ci   B,  M, 


M,| 


.  _inalL 
M|   B|   Cj    I4   Cj    B| 

The  order  in  wbioh  they  make  their  appeanmoe  maj  be  thni  sti^lacl : — 

Anterior  moUn,  at  the  7th  year. 

Central  inoiaon,  „      8th    „ 

Lateral  inciaora,  „      9th    „ 

Anterior  hiouapida,  „  10th    „ 

Poaterior  hioutpida,  ,,  11th    „ 

Caninea,  „  12th    „ 

Second  molan,  „  12th  to  14th  year. 

Third  molan,  „  lath  to  2&th 


•• 


TEETH  IN  HEREDITABY  SYPHILIS. 
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The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  seldom  gives  rise  to 
much  local  or  constitutional  disturbance,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  "  wisdom  teeth  **;  considerable  pain  and  swelling  sometimes 
appear  in  connection  with  the  cutting  of  those  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  particular. 

The  shape  and  appearance  of  the  teeth  sometimes  afford  im- 
portant indications.  Transverse  grooves  and  slight  pitting  on 
their  surface  are  supposed  by  some  to  indicate  a  scrofulous 
constitution,  or  at  least  the  presence  of  previous  derangement  in 
the  health. 

The  notched  teeth  described  hj  Hutchinson  afford  important 
evidence  of  congenital  syphilis.  They  often  coincide  with  syphi- 
litic keratitis,  and  sometimes  with  nervous  deafness  and  other 
forms  of  the  inherited  disease.  The  deformity  affects  the  upper 
central  incisors  most  frequently  and  most  distinctly,  although 
the  other  incisors  and  the  canines  may  also  be  affected.  The 
upper  central  incisors,  in  a 
typical  case,  are  dwarfed  both 
in  their  length  and  breadth  • 
the  atrophy  affects  the  middle 
lobe,  giviog  rise  to  a  central 
notch  at  its  edge;  sometimes 
from  this  notch  there  may  be 
traced  a  shallow  groove  both 
before  and  behind.  These  changes  are  not  always  present  in 
hereditary  cfyphilis ;  they  are  only  of  value  as  signs  in  the  case 
of  the  permanent  teeth.  After  a  time  the  depth  of  the  notch 
may  be  lessened  through  the  wearing  down  of  the  edge,  but  the 
deformity  can  usually  be  detected  even  then.     (See  Fig.  39). 

Caries  of  the  teeth  occurs  from  causes  not  fully  known,  but 
the  lingering  of  acescent  fluids  about  the  teeth,  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  particles  of  food  in  the  mouth,  seems  to  favour 
this  destruction.  Caries  is  frequent  in  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 
This  affection  of  the  teeth  sometimes  accounts  for  the  foetor  of 
the  breath  which  may  be  noticed ;  this  might  be  erroneously 
ascribed  to  something  else.    The  condition  of  the  teeth,  likewise, 
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Fig.  89.— Notched  Teeth— Half orma- 
tion  of  permanent  teeth  found  in  hered- 
itarv  syphilia.  (Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
8on.) 
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has  important  bearings  on  the  diagnoaia  of  fiuaal  neanlgia, 
pains  in  the  ears,  affections  of  the  eyes,  ice ;  the  pain  sometiines 
radiates  from  the  teeth,  not  onlj  all  over  the  face,  hut  evea 
down  to  the  neck.     For  a  proper  examination  of  the  teeth  in 
this  respect  the  assistance  of  the  dentist  is  often  Terj  denrahle, 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  we  maj  learn  something  frtnn  detect- 
ing some  special  tooth,  obviously  rotten,  or  with  an  exposed 
pulp,  which  gives  rise  to  sharp  pain  on  pressing  it  or  probing  it 
In  a  diffused  facial  neuralgia,  from  any  cause,  the  teeth  also  may 
partici|)ate  in  the  general  suffering,  so  that  we  must  search  for 
a  local  and  specialised  tenderness  of  one  or  two  teeth  in  partica- 
lar.     Neuralgia  seems  sometimes  to  be  set  up  by  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth, — the  pain  being  recognised  by  the  patient  as  different 
from  that  of  the  previous  caries. 

The  rottenness  or  the  absence  of  the  teeth  may  throw  im- 
portant light  on  dyspeptic  disorders,  or  even  on  the  imperfect 
nutrition  of  a  patient.  Defects  in  the  teeth  may  prevent  the  due 
trituration  of  the  food  necessary  for  its  proper  digestion. 

Falling  out  of  the  teeth  occurs  in  connecticm  with  mercniial 
salivation,  and  also  in  connection  with  scurvy.  The  earliest 
signs  of  these  appear,  however,  in  the  gums.  The  teeth  also 
fall  out  in  certain  cases  of  destructive  ulceration  involving  the 
gums  (noma).  The  milk  teeth  often  rot  and  fall  out  prematurely 
in  rickets  and  syphilis. 

Orinding  the  teeth  is  almost  habitual  in  certain  childx^en,  and 
it  I'eadily  occurs  in  others  when  the  stomach  and  digestion  are 
out  of  order.  Its  presence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  at 
once  to  the  irritation  of  worms,  although  this  is  a  prevalent 
popular  opinion.  No  doubt^  however,  it  is  frequently  present 
in  such  cases.  In  small-pox  and  some  other  febrile  diseases  in 
childhood  grinding  of  the  teeth  is  an  unfavourable  indication. 
Although  commonest  in  childhood  this  symptom  is  not  onknown 
in  adults. 

The  Gums  are  often  spongy  and  their  edges  ragged  and 
irregular  in  those  whose  teeth  are  bad  and  n^lected,  and 
when  the  tartar  is  very  abundant.     When  these  causes  of 
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irritation  exist  the  indications  from  the  gums  are  not  so- 
Talnable. 

Swdling  of  the  ffutna,  with  slight  tenderness,  constitutes  one* 
of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  action  of  mercury.  The  special 
fcetor  of  the  breath  due  to  mercury  and  the  occurrence  of  saliva- 
tion usually  appear  also.  This  influence  is  produced  whatever 
may  be  the  way  in  which  the  metal  enters  the  system.  Some 
other  metallic  poisons  cause  something  of  the  same  kind»  but 
in  a  much  less  degree. 

The  Idue  or  blackish  line  on  the  gums,  just  above  the  teeth,. 
a£R>rds,  when  it  is  pronounced,  a  valuable  indication  of  lead 
poisoning.  When  it  is  present  we  must  inquire  for  the  history 
of  colic,  and  ascertain  if  any  exposure  to  the  deleterious  influence 
of  lead  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  water-supply  or  the 
occupation  of  the  patient. 

A  red  line  on  the  gums  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  indication 
of  a  phthisical  constitution :  although  often  present,  no  great 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  its  indications. 

Very  spongy  gums,  with  submucous  hsemorrhages,  are  common 
in  scurvy ;  bleeding  readily  arises  from  slight  irritation  of  the 
parts ;  and  foetor  of  the  breath  is  also  usually  present.  Slight 
forms  of  scurvy  are  not  uncommon  among  labourers  who  carry 
their  food  to  their  work,  and  live  on  tea,  bread  and  bacon,  &c. 
Subcutaneous  hsemorrhages,  &c.,  must  be  looked  for.  Purpura 
likewise  affects  the  gums  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  scurvy, 
and  haemorrhages  sometimes  arise  from  them :  these  may  prove 
serious  from  their  persistence  and  the  difficulty  of  stopping  the 
bleeding. 

If^/lammation  of  the  gums  may  form  part  of  a  general  afiec- 
tion  of  the  mouth,  already  described  (vesicular,  ulcerative,  and 
gangrenous  stomatitis;  see  p.  320).  The  local  inflammation 
and  swelling  known  as  ''gum-boil"  arises  from  inflammation 
around  the  root  of  the  tooth  affected  (Periodontitis) :  the  tooth 
is  often  felt  to  be  tender,  and  sometimes  to  be  elevated,  as  it  were, 
from  the  socket.  The  local  disturbance,  as  manifested  by  swel- 
ling, and  the  general  reaction  are  often  extreme :  when  by  acci- 
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dent  the  swelling  is  not  considerable  tiie  first  indication  of  the 
cause  of  the  violent  symptoms  may  be  the  appearance  of  pas  by 
the  side  of  the  tooth.  With  inflammation  of  the  gam  from  any 
cause  more  or  less  salivation  is  frequent. 

The  presence  of  sordes  on  the  gums  and  teeth,  of  the  white 
patches  of  muguet,  and  the  discolouration  of  Addison's  disease, 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere  (see  pp.  319  and  105).  Pallor  of 
the  gums  affords  a  valuable  indication  of  ansemia. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
JAUNDICE  AND  DROPSY.i 

IT  is  convenient  to  consider  these  affections  together,  as  they 
are  frequently  due  to  disease  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  both  in  the  same  ^mtient.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  dropsy  is  frequently  due  to  other  diseases 
which  have  no  connection  with  jaundice  or  with  any  form  of 
hepatic  disease. 

JAUNDICE. 

When  jaundice  is  well  marked  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
its  presence.  The  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  ocular  conjunc- 
tLva,  and  the  discolouration  of  the  urine  mth  bile,  present  a 
striking  and  easily  recognised  group  of  symptoms.  Discolour- 
ation of  the  skin,  somewhat  resembling  jaundice,  is  found  in 
certain  cases  of  annmia,  in  chlorosis,  in  Addison's  disease,  and 
in  the  chloasma  associated  with  fibroid  tumours  and  other 
disorders  of  the  womb.     Exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather 

1  The  works  of  Mnrchison  and  Freridu  are  of  great  value  in  the  study  of 
the  affections  dealt  with  in  this  chapter. 

The  subject  must  be  considered  also  in  connection  with  the  section  on 
the  PhysioJ  Examination  of  the  Abdomen,  Chapter  ztL,  Part  3,  and  the 
works  referred  to  there,  including  treatises  on  Ovarian  Disease  hj  Spencer 
WeUs,&c. 

The  books  referred  to  in  Chapter  xiiL  on  urinary  and  renal  diseases  must 
lOtewise  be  consulted ;  and  works  on  diseases  of  children  are  of  special  im- 
portance in  connection  with  infantile  jaundice,  tabes  mesenterica,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  dropsy  affecting  the  young. 
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tastj  prodnce  m  certain  complexions  r  dnge  resembling  jinndice, 
aod  the  neriouH  distnrbaacea  of  the  general  health  induced  by 
intermittent  fevers,  by  the  presence  of  malignant  disease,  and 
by  syphilis,  all  resemble,  at  times,  the  cutaneous  discoloutntiao 
of  jaundice.  All  these  miiy  usually  be  seen  to  differ  from  tie 
Jaundice  tint  on  a  critical  examination  ;  and  in  nearly  all  thfat 
afiectiona  the  whitenesH  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  often  indeed 
shine  out  with  a  pearly  brightnesx,  removes  the  cases  at  onoe 
from  this  category.  The  conjunctiva,  however,  sometinies  pre- 
sentB  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  apart  from  jaundice,  this  being  diu 
to  the  presence  of  yellow  subconjunctival  fat,  and  this  comiilJ- 
cation  presents  a  serious  difficulty  in  determining  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  Blight  discolouration;  but  when  the  colour  isdM 
to  this  cause  it  is  usually  more  localised  to  special  porta,  and 
not  so  evenly  diffused  as  in  jaundice. 

The  urine  comes  to  our  aid  in  bucIi  doubtful  cases,  for  it  wrj" 
readily  nssumes  the  jaundiced  colour.  The  method  of  testing 
for  liilc  pigment  is  described  in  the  section  on  urinary  exaaiiM- 
tioiis  (see  Chapter  xiii.).  No  great  reliance  can  be  plated  on 
tlie  reports  of  jKitients  regarding  bile  in  the  urine,  as  they  ofl«n 
mistake  bloody  or  concentrated  urine  for  bilious  discolouration, 
and  the  internal  use  of  santonin  or  rhubarb  may  produce  > 
.certain  resemblance  to  bilious  urine.  The  urine  shows  the  pre- 
.Konco  of  jaundice  earlier  than  anything  else,  but  it  likewise  cease* 
the  soonest  to  bo  affected,  if  the  attack  be  passing  off,  so  that  ^e 
urino  may  be  free  although  the  conjunctivte  remain  really 
tinged.  By  watching  the  skin,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  uriw, 
in  different  atngea  of  the  suspected  jaundice,  we  are  seldom  left 
in  luucli  doubt.  The  urine  in  jaundice  is  often  turbid  from 
mucus :  it  seldom  contains  albumen,  but  usually  deposits  tube- 

The  appearance  of  the  stools  rendera  much  assistance  in  &« 
study  of  jaundice,  for  while  everything  else  is  discoloured,  tbe 
motions  aro  often  free  from  bile,  presenting  a  paler  appearance 
than  nnturid.  Tiiis  is  often  best  described  by  the  word 
"clayey."     But  we  may  also  have  marked  jaundice  with  much 
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bOe  in  the  feces.  The  pale  colour  of  the  faeces  may  thus  in 
doubtful  oases  assist  the  diagnosis  of  jaundice,  but  their  bilious 
colour  does  not  count  for  much  as  negativing  jaundice.  The 
motions  in  jaundice  are  usually  costive,  and  if  long  retained  in 
the  bowel,  the  fiaeces  are  often  highly  offensive,  from  decomposi- 
tion going  on  within.  The  bile  acts  normally  both  as  a  purga- 
tive and  an  antiseptia 

Obstbuctiye  and  Non-obstructivb  Jaundice. — ^The  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  bile  in  the  motions  affords  an  important  aid 
in  classifying  the  cases  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  due  to 
obstruction  of  the  common  bile-duct.  If  there  be  any  such 
obstruction,  the  motions  are  pale  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  jaundice  ;  and  we  find  that  in  cases  due  to  obstruction  the 
jaundice  is  much  deeper  than  where  no  obstruction  exists. 

I%e  obstruction  may  be  due  to  something  within  the  duct 
itself, — ^thickened  walls  or  excess  of  mucus  give  rise  to  the  form 
called  ^'  catarrhal,"  or  gall-stones  may  block  up  the  channel,  or 
the  ducts  themselves  may  be  the  seat  of  a  cancerous  growth. 
Ulcers^  cicatrices,  foreign  bodies,  and  even  worms  have  been 
known  to  interfere  with  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  duo- 
denum, and  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  may  like- 
wise do  so.  But  the  obstruction  may  be  due  to  pressure  from 
without,  by  a  tumour  (usually  malignant)  in  the  pancreas  or 
duodenum;  or  by  waxy  or  cancerous  glands  at  the  fissure  of  the 
liver ;  or,  a  tumour  connected  with  the  liver  itself  may,  from  its 
position,  compress  the  duct,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cancerous  nodule, 
an  abscess,  an  aneurism,  or  a  hydatid  cyst ;  or  again  an  exuda- 
tion of  lymph  (perihepatitis)  may  by  its  contraction  constrict 
the  duct  Abdominal  tumours  connected  with  the  kidney, 
ovaries,  &c.,  may  compress  the  bile-duct  and  give  rise  to  jaundice. 
The  pregnant  uterus,  or  fsecal  accumulations  in  the  bowels  may 
likewise  do  so ;  and  hardened  scybala  have  been  mistaken  for 
cancerous  nodules  in  cases  of  jaundice  due  to  such  a  cause. 

In  discriminating  these  causes  we  have  regard  to  the  size  and 
form  of  the  liver,  the  presence  and  character  of  the  pain  (if  any), 
and  the  special  symptoms  of  the  various  affections  named,  in 
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their  relation  to  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice.   In 
cancer  the  liver  is  ogoaUj  enlarged,  often  nodular,  more  or  less 
painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.     The  occurrence  of  jaundice 
is  due  to  the  accidental  position,  as  it  were,  of  the  canoeroos 
mass,  and  so  it  may  be  an  early  or  a  late  symptom,  and  indeed 
is  often  absent  in  hepatic  cancer.     Malignant  disease  elsevhere 
is,  of  course,  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  canoeroos 
origin  of  jaundice.     The  persistence  or  variability  of  the  jaun- 
dice is  important ;  cancerous  jaundice  never  disappears  after  it 
is  established ;  the  history  of  previous  attacks  of  jaundice,  Uiere- 
fore,  which  have  passed  off,  predisposes  one  in  favour  of  a  lesB 
serious  view  of  the  case ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  rare 
cases  the  previous  attacks  may  have  been  of  quite  a  different 
nature  from  the  existing  jaundice, — ^thus  gall-stones  and  cancer 
may  exist  in  the  same  case.     The  concurrence  of  intense  jaun- 
dice and  pale  stools  with  abdominal  dropsy  may  be  regarded  as 
pointing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  duct  and  of  the  portal  vein  bj 
the  same  cause,  which  in  that  case  must  be  something  outside 
of  both,  usually  a  cancerous  mass.     Slight  jaundice  may  exist 
along  with  dropsy  due  to  cirrhosis  or  to  congestion  of  the  liver; 
the  jaundice  in  such  cases  is  not  only  usually  slight,  bat  bfle  is 
not  absent  from  the  stools,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  complication 
from  catarrh  of  the  ducts  giving  rise  to  obstruction.     Pain  is  an 
important  symptom  in  the  study  of  jaundice.     Pain  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  more  or  less  present  in  cancer;  even  in  catarrhal 
jaundice,  with  perhaps  some  congestion  of  the  liver,  there  is 
some  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  hepatic  r^;ion.     In  the  pas- 
sage of  gall-stones  the  pain  reaches  a  maximum;  it  is  very 
violent,  paroxysmal,  and  often  associated  with  great  sickness. 
Such  paroxysms  of  pain  may  occur  several  times  during  the 
attack  of  jaundice,  as  well  as  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  appears. 
Occasionally  the  jaundice  is  permanent,  the  gall-stone  being 
permanently  impacted  in  the  conmion  bile-duct;  but  attacks  of 
pain  and  of  jaundice  from  gall-stones  are  apt  to  be  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  months  or  years.     (It  is  possible  to  have 
an  attack  of  biliary  colic  without  jaundice,  from  the  gall-stone 
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escaping  quickly,  or  from  its  only  affecting  the  cystic  duct.) 
Hie  detection  of  gall-stones  in  the  motions  settles  the  diagnosis. 
In  doubtful  cases,  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  cancer,  these 
must  be  carefully  sought  for.  Although  dried  gall-stones 
float  in  water,  they  do  not  come  to  the  surface  on  adding  water 
to  the  faeces  and  breaking  up  the  solid  masses.  To  detect  them 
we  must  pass  all  the  motions  through  some  form  of  sieve,  or 
through  a  muslin  filter  after  pounding  them  sufficiently  with 
a  stick,  and  the  offensiveness  of  the  process  may  be  lessened 
by  adding  previously  some  disinfectant,  such  as  Burnett's  or 
Goody's  fluid.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  object  found 
being  a  gall-stone,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  pounded  and  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  ether  or  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  crystals 
of  cholesterine  are  deposited.     (See  Fig.  43,  p.  367.) 

Kigors  occurring  in  jaundice  point  to  distension  of  the  bile- 
ducts  from  the  obstruction  of  gall-stones ;  or  to  the  presence  of 
abscess  of  the  liver ;  or  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  pysemia,  of 
which  the  jaundice  may  be  a  symptom.  Haemorrhages  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  subcutaneous  blotches  occur  in  old 
and  severe  forms  of  jaundice,  and  are  due  probably  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood  in  cases  of  obstruction,  or  to  blood-poisoning 
or  portal  obstruction,  in  those  serious  cases  where  there  is  no 
obstruction  of  the  ducts  in  any  form.  HaemoiThages  from  the 
umbilicus  occur  in  some  serious  forms  of  infantilo  jaundice 
(see  p.  354).  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  noticed, 
itchiness  of  the  skin,  yellow  vision,  cutaneous  eruptions,  slow- 
ness of  pulse,  a  lowered  temperature  and  impaired  nutrition,  are 
occasionally  very  noticeable.  Sometimes  jaundice  appears 
without  anything  else  to  attract  attention,  not  even  squeamish- 
ness  or  impaired  appetite.  Popularly,  jaundice  is  often  ascribed 
to  a  feeling  of  disgust  produced  by  disagreeable  sights  and 
smells,  but  probably  the  incipient  jaundice  really  makes  the 
person  more  squeamish  than  usual  in  such  cases. 

Cases  of  jaundice  without  obstruction  of  the  ducts  may  be  due 

to  various  poisonous  agencies,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 

including  under  this  name  certain  i^cific   fevers   (relapsing 
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fever,  typhas,  pyKmia,  plio8phoni8y  copper,  chloroform,  ether, 
4c).  Acate  atrc^j  of  the  liver,  yellow  fever,  and  epidemic 
jaundice  may  also  perhaps  be  properly  classified  under  this 
heading.  Mental  and  nervous  disturbances  sometimes  produce 
jaundice :  active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  liver,  deficient  oxi- 
dation of  the  blood,  chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  imperfect 
elimination  of  bile  from  protracted  constipation,  may  all,  like- 
wise, give  rise  to  non-obstructive  jaundice.  The  enumeration 
of  these  causes  may  serve  to  direct  our  inquiry  in  studying 
caises  of  this  variety  of  jaundice :  these  are  often  very  puz- 
zling, and  when  associated  with  cerebral  symptoms  very 
alarming.  The  test  of  detecting  the  biliary  acids  in  the 
urine  has  been  proposed  as  an  assistance  in  the  study  of  these 
cases,  but  hitherto  without  much  success.  (See  Urine,  Biliary 
Adds,  p.  414.) 

In  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  the  jaundice  is  not  very  intense, 
but  it  is  persistent;  there  are  febrile  and  nervous  symptoms; 
the  hepatic  dulness  can  usually  be  made  out  to  be  small,  but 
the  liver  is  not  always  reduced  in  bulk  in  this  afiection :  crys- 
tals of  tyrosine  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  urine  after 
evaporation.  This  disease  is  specially  apt  to  attack  women  snd 
to  be  associated  with  the  puerperal  state. 

In  infancy  we  have  often  a  spurious  jaundice  due  to  mere 
discolouration  of  the  skin,  for  a  few  days  after  birth,  without 
any  affection  of  the  conjunctivae.  A  true  jaundice  occurs 
not  unfrequently  from  catarrh  of  the  ducts,  and  sometimes  fraoi 
imperfect  oxidation  of  the  blood,  especially  in  the  unfavoorahle 
surroundings  of  a  badly  ventilated  lying-in  hospital.  A  very 
serious  form  of  jaundice  occurs  in  infancy  associated  with  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  umbilicus  (phlebitLs,  peritonitis^  pyaemia), 
and  occasionally  with  congenital  defect  of  the  bile-ducts :  this 
malformation,  although  rare,  has  been  known  to  occur  in  several 
members  of  the  same  fiEunily,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  |XM8i- 
bly  due  to  intra-uterine  syphilitic  perihepatitis :  this  defect  is 
sometimes  associated  with  fatal  hiemorrhages  from  the  umbilicus 
and  other  parts :  the  jaundice  appears  within  a  few  days  of 
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birth  and,  even  if  otherwise  ancomplicatedy  leads  to  atrophy  and 
death  within  a  few  months. 

DROPSY. 

Drc^psy  must  be  studied  in  respect  of  its  severity,  its  extent  and 
localisation^  the  mode  of  its  onset,  and  the  evidence,  if  any,  of 
other  co-existing  diseases,  especially  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  ovaries,  or  of  other  swellings  or 
tumours  in  the  abdomen  or  chest. 

Anasarca  and  CEdema. — ^When  general  dropsy  of  the  whole 
body  (general  anasarca)  appears  somewhat  suddenly,  the  com- 
mon cause  is  renal  disease  (nephritis).  In  such  cases,  if  the 
attack  be  not  too  sudden,  the  swelling  is  usually  first  noticed  in 
the  face  in  the  morning,  the  patient  feeling  his  eyelids  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  his  friends  noticing  a  degree  of  puffiness  in  the 
cheeks  and  around  the  orbits :  this  often  disappears  after  mov- 
ing about  for  a  time,  the  swelling  appearing  in  the  feet  and 
ankles  at  night :  this  in  its  turn  disappears  with  rest  in  the 
horizontal  posture, — the  fluid  gravitating  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  To  detect  oedema  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  we  press  firmly  and  steadily  with  the  point  of 
the  finger  and  observe  if  a  ''pitting"  or  depression  remaina 
We  select,  in  slight  cases,  some  part  with  the  resistant  bone  be- 
neath to  bring  out  this  pitting  more  easily.  In  extreme  dropsy 
the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis,  and  scrotum 
become  specially  distended.  The  testing  of  the  urine  usually 
shows  such  a  case  to  be  one  of  renal  origin ;  pain  in  the  loins, 
vomiting,  and  more  or  less  shivering  are  common  in  acute  cases. 
Severe  renal  dropsy  has  been  known  to  exist  without  albumin- 
uria, but  this  is  rare ;  the  previous  history  of  scarlet  fever,  &c., 
often  assists  the  diagnosis. 

(Edema  of  the  feet,  and  even  of  the  face,  closely  resembling 
renal  dropsy,  is  found  at  times  to  be  due  to  an«mia,  the  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  predisposing  to  these  exudations.  The 
urine  should  be  carefully  tested  more  than  once  in  such  cases 
before  deciding  on  the  absence  of  renal  disease,  as  albumen  is 
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temporarilj  absent  from  the  urine  in  certain  cases,  especially 
before  breakfast.  The  history  of  fever,  floodings,  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  menstruation,  or  of  previoos  debilitating  diseases, 
nsuallj  supplies  an  intelligible  cause  of  this  antemia, 

(Edema  beginning  at  the  feei^  and  graduallj  invading  the 
legs,  but  keeping  strictly  to  the  lower  limbs,  or  at  least  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  is  usually  due  to  some  mechanical 
impediment  to  'the  circulation  either  in  the  limbs,  in  the 
abdominal  vessels,  or  in  the  heart  itself  Varicose  veins, 
thrombi,  aneurisms,  tumours,  or  anything,  such  as  a  bandage, 
pressing  on  the  veins  of  the  limb,  tumours  in  the  pelvis, 
abdominal  tumours  generally  (including  pregnancy),  glandular 
enlaigements  (scrofulous  or  malignant)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vena  cava,  and  similar  obstructionB,  may  all  act  in  this  way 
Nearly  all  the  forms  of  cardiac  disease  lead  to  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation,  so  that,  sooner  or  later,  oedema  of  the 
feet  is  apt  to  appear  (valvular  disease,  enlarged,  weak,  and  feitty 
heart).  When  such  dropsy  works  its  way  up  to  the  abdomen, 
the  increasing  pressure  on  the  renal  veins  is  apt  to  set  up  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  and  this  complication  may  cause  the  dropsy 
to  assume  the  character  of  general  anasarca.  Allied  to  this 
(vdema  from  mechanical  impediment  or  feeble  circulation,  is  the 
swelling  of  the  feet  so  often  seen  in  old  people,  and  in  many 
exhausting  diseases  especially  before  death.  Chronic  renal  dis- 
ease, however,  may  also  give  rise  to  dropsy  completely  limited 
to  the  lower  limbs. 

(Edema  of  tJie  upper  pari  of  the  body  may  be  but  part  of  a 
general  dropsy,  specially  appearing  in  the  dependent  parts  of 
the  trunk,  or  in  either  arm,  according  to  the  accident  of  posi- 
tion :  careful  observation  and  inquiry  as  to  the  posture  of  the 
])atient  immediately  prior  to  our  visit  usually  explain  the 
variations  in  such  cases.  (Edema  limited  to  the  chest,  arms, 
neck,  or  face,  points  to  some  mechanical  obstructicm  to  ita 
circulation  within  the  chest,  giving  rise  probably  to  pressure  on 
the  veins.  Tumours  in  the  mediastinum,  especially  aneurisms, 
cancers,   and  glandular    swellings   (lymphadenoma),  must  he 
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remembered  in  this  connection;   the  discrimination  of  these 
must  be  sought  for  by  physical  signs  and  other  symptoms. 

A  form  of  cedema  in  young  children,  affecting  chiefly  the 
damun  of  the  hands  cmd/eety  but  occasionally  extending  to  the 
legs  also,  differs  from  that  usually  seen  in  adults  in  that  it  does 
not  pit  on  pressure ;  the  swelling  is  firm  and  the  skin  drawn 
tightly  over  it  This  condition  is  met  with  in  vaiious  wasting 
diseases,  chiefly  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  in  connection  with  carpo- 
pedal  spasms :  it  always  serves  to  indicate  a  serious  derangement 
of  the  strength,  but  is  not  necessarily  of  fatal  import :  it  is 
seldom  or  never  associated  with  albuminuria,  and  seems  to 
belong  rather  to  the  class  of  anaemic  dropsies.  Allied  to  this 
state  is  the  condition  described  by  Underwood  as  ''Hide  bound," 
and  by  the  French  writers  as  '^  Scler^mey"  or  '^  Induration  of 
the  cellular  tissue." 

Abdominal  Dbopst  is  of  three  kinds :  fluid  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  abdominal  walls;  fluid  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity ;  fluid  within  some  cyst  in  the  abdomen,  usually  of  the 
ovary,  but  occasionally  of  the  kidney,  liver,  or  other  parts. 

(Edema  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  sometimes  so  considerable 
as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  with 
which  indeed  it  may  be  associated.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
causes  producing  general  dropsy,  as  already  detailed,  but  when 
it  seems  unduly  great  in  this  region  there  is  usually  some  local 
obetmction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  this  region. 
This  cedema  is  discriminated  from  ascites  by  the  test  of  'pitting,' 
and  in  applying  the  pressure  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  tissues 
over  the  ribs,  or  over  the  ilium  and  sacrum,  when  the  parietes 
in  froDt  yield  too  much  so  as  to  make  the  demonstration  diffi- 
cult. This  oedema  changes  somewhat  with  position,  but  not 
immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  only 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

Fluid  in  the  Peritoneum — Ascilu — ^may  be  of  inflammatory 
origin  (peritonitis  with  eflusion,  including  tubercular,  or  even 
cancerous  peritonitis),  or  it  may  be  purely  dropsical  in  its 
nature  (hydro-peritoneum).     In  the  former  case,  the  fluid  is 
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sometimes  p«rtuJlj  retained  in  meshes  of  lymph,  or  hemmed  in 
by  adhesions,  so  that  it  does  not  move  freely  with  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  patient ;  bat  as  a  role,  all  cases  with  much 
fluid  in  the  peritoneum  answer  to  this  test^  and  the  level  of  the 
flnirl,  seekins^  the  most  dependent  parts,  can  be  marked  oat  bj 

percassion.  The  intestines,  anless 
boand  down  by  adhesions,  float  ap 
towards  the  ombilicos  when  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  giving  a 
resonant  note  on  percussion  there; 
but  if  the  fluid  aocumolation  be 
great,  even  this  region  may  be  dull, 
only  a  small  area  in  the  epigastrium 
yielding  a  clear  sound.  In  the  flanks 
and  hypogastric  r^ons,  in  like 
manner,  the  percussion  note  is  dull 
when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back. 
Pig.  40.-The  BhiMiiDg  indiatot  *»  ^^^  regions  are  then  the  lowest; 
'l^'^li^^Ai'SS^^S!.    butif  this  level  bemaikedandthe 

the   flanks    and  the  umhiUoai   to  the  right  sido  and  then  to  the 

region  remaining  dear.  ^' 

left,  the  line  of  dulness  will  be 
found  to  change  completely  if  it  be  due  to  fluid  freely 
moveable  in  the  peritoneum — first  the  one  flank  and  thai 
the  other  becoming  resonant^  and  the  dulness  shifting  at 
the  same  time  to  the  parts  formerly  dear.  Certain  diflicuhies 
beset  this  test  Occasionally,  as  already  stated,  the  fluid 
and  the  bowels  may  be  hampered  in  their  movements,  and 
so  the  changes  may  be  less  definite.  Moreover,  when  the 
amount  of  fluid  is  small,  we  may  be  unable  to  distingoish  the 
dulness  in  the  flanks,  in  the  midst  of  the  resonance  from  the 
over-distension  of  the  intestines  with  gas,  which  is  so  common 
in  abdominal  dropsy.  (Ekiema  of  the  integuments  often  inter- 
poses an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  detection  of  slight  ascites. 
Sometimes  by  pressing  away  the  oedema  from  a  portion  of  the 
flank,  or  by  getting  the  patient  to  lie  for  a  long  time  on  one 
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side,  we  may  be  able  to  get  quit  of  this  complication  and 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  deeper  parts.  The  condition  of  the 
abdominal  viscera, — a  loaded  colon,  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen, 
the  presence  of  a  tumour,  of  the  gravid  uterus,  of  an  ^varian, 
an  omyental,  or  some  other  cyst,  may  all  give  an  area  of  less  move- 
able dulness,  and  impair  in  this  way  the  value  of  the  test  by 
change  of  posture :  most  of  these  complications  usually  exist 
only,  or  chiefly,  on  one  side,  and  by  dipping  the  hand  down 
through  the  peritoneal  fluid  we  can  occasionally  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  tumour,  and  so  make  allowance  for  it 

When  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  is  small  we 
can  sometimeB  recognise  its  presence  best  by  placing  the  patient 
on  his  elbows  and  knees :  the  umbilical  region,  quite  resonant 
daring  examination  in  the  recumbent  posture,  may  then  be 
found  to  give  a  dull  note  in  this  altered  position. 

Another  test  for  ascites  is  the  detection  of  fluctuation.  The 
flat  hand  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  a  sharp  tap  is  directed  perpendicularly  to 
the  abdominal  walls  on  the  other  side,  when  a  distinct  wave  is 
often  both  seen  and  felt.  This  sign  varies  much  in  distinctness 
in  diflerent  cases.  It  is.  scarcely  available  except  in  very  oon- 
aiderable  dropsy.  When  the  umbilical  ring  is  protnided,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  extreme  ascites,  this  fluctuation  is  often  well 
felt  by  placing  the  finger  there.  This  sign  of  fluctuation  may 
be  obtained  in  the  various  forms  of  fluid  accumulation  in  the 
abdomen,  and  is  not  limited  to  ascites.  Moreover,  when  there 
is  great  flatulent  distension  of  the  intestines,  with  tense  abdom- 
inal walls,  a  feeling  closely  resembling  fluctuation  is  sometimes 
communicated  by  the  air-filled  viscera,  without  the  presence  of 
any  fluid  at  all.  Of  course,  the  test  by  percussion  comes  here 
to  our  aid,  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  if  the  bowel  be 
greatly  distended  vnth  air  it  may  give  a  dvU  note :  this  happens 
occasionally  in  intestinal  strangulation.  A  greatly  distended 
bladder  sometimes  simulates  peritoneal  fluid,  so  that  it  is  often 
wise  to  empty  the  bladder  by  the  catheter  before  tapping  or 
deciding  finally  on  the  nature  of  the  fluid  accumulation:  in  the 
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case  of  a  woman,  a  long  flexible  catheter  should  be  used,  as  i 
silver  female  catheter  might  not  paas  through  the  elongated 
neck  of  the  bladder.  The  mere  &ot  of  a  patient  ha\diig  lecenti; 
passed  urine,  does  not  always  remove  the  neceasitf  of  uaing  the 
catheter  in  doubtful  cases. 

Ct/stic  Dropty  of  the  Ovariea  and  olher/armM  o/eyitie  diteatt 
often  resemble  ascites,  and  they  occasionally  exist  along  with  it 
Ovarian  dropij,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  nsually  alfectt  one 
aide  more  than  the  other,  and  so  the  distensioa  is  not  alwan 
symmetrical.  It  leaves,  as  a  rale,  one  or  botli  of  the  flanks 
clear  on  percuaaion,  and  gives  a 
dull  note  in  front,  differing  thns 
friHn  tha  diepoaition  of  the  dnlnen 
in  ascites.  The  umbilical  ring  is 
seldom  protruded,  unless  there  be 
coincident  ascites.  The  effect  of 
change  of  position  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable in  ovarian  dropsy,  or  at  least 
it  is  much  less  than  in  awcitwt. 
Percussion  of  the  lumbar  regions, 
while  the  patient  I'esia  on  her  aims 
and  knees,  sometimes  asaists  the 
FiK.  <i.-t><>iitifln  o(  u  Otarim    diagnosis  by  revealing  dulnen  over 

tiimovr  ot  the  rltfht  sldv.  Id  vmri'    41      ■- ,     _  

!S2!.!'£S."S,5S»S:     othn  07.^0  di«««»»nidi«™ii- 

SSrSSt^t^ftiiK  •iioi'^totkiilmoilioindiacioimeo- 

by  their  position  and  by  the  fluid 
not  Dciog  freely  moveable.  Dilated  kidney  (hydronephioaiB), 
cystic  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  parasitic  cysts  (hydatids)  of 
the  various  abdominal  organs,  including  the  omentum,  aie  the 
chief  forma  of  encysted  accumulation  in  the  abdomen.  Occa- 
sionally very  soft  cancers  simulate  abdominal  dropsy,  and 
colloid  mat«ritd  by  its  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity  some- 
times gives  rise  to  a  semifluid  accumulation  there. 
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Causes  of  Ascites. — ^When  existing  alone,  or  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  dropsy  elsewhere,  ascites  may  depend  on 
inflammatory  exudations  from  the  peritoneum,  or  on  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  mesenteric  or  portal  veins.  (When  associated 
with  general  dropsy,  ascites  may  simply  form  a  part  of  a  more 
general  affection ;  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  of  the  urine 
will  assist  the  diagnosis.) 

1.  Peritonitis  with  considerable  efiusion  is  almost  always 
chronic  or  sub-acute.  The  tenderness  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  for  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  is  often 
Tery  slight,  or  indeed  absent^  especially  if  there  be  much 
effusion:  these  cases  are  usually  due  to  tubercular  or,  mGce 
imrelj,  cancerous  affections  of  the  peritoneum:  in  the  latter, 
the  exudations  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  compression  of  veins 
by  the  cancerous  nodules,  and  in  part  to  the  inflammation  set 
up:  this  inflammatory  element  may  account  for  the  subsidence 
of  a  dropsy  in  obviously  malignant  affections.  By  applying  the 
hand  over  the  abdomen  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  by  wriggling 
it  about  in  various  directions  and  with  varying  pressure,  we 
can,  at  times,  perceive  a  crackling  sensation,  from  the  rubbing 
together  of  rough  surfaces,  or  from  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
meshes  of  lymph :  a  similar  sense  of  friction  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  hand  or  the  ear  during  a  prolonged  act  of  inspiration : 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  sensation  with  the  little 
noiaes  within  the  intestines  themselves.  When  such  friction 
can  be  made  out  in  a  case,  it  points  clearly  to  inflammatory 
mischiefl  Occasionally  peritoneal  friction  can  be  felt  or  heard 
over  the  liver,  and  is  developed  in  cases  of  abdominal  dropsy, 
especially  in  the  terminal  stages  of  ren^  disease. 

As  chronic  peritonitis,  with  effusion,  is  usuaUy  tubercular, 
oonsiderable  assistance  may  often  be  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  age,  family  history,  and  general  aspect  of  the  patient^ 
from  the  presence  of  evening  pyrexia,  and  from  the  concurrence 
of  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  tubercular  disease — ^tabes 
mesenterica,  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  pulmonary  phthisis,  &c. 
Oancer  is  usually  associated  with  but  little  disturbance  of  the 
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temperature,  but  rapidly  developed  cancer  of  the  peritoneum 
may  ran  a  febrile  oonrsa 

2.  Tabes  mesenterica  is  a  cause  of  ascites  in  children  which 
must  never  be  foi^tten ;  but  it  is  not  so  common  as  is  often 
supposed;  tubercular  peritonitis  often  resembles  this  form  of 
disease,  and  the  large  bell  j  of  rickets  is  even  at  times  con- 
founded with  this  formidable  disease.  Tabes  mesenterica  is 
rare  under  four  or  five  years  of  age.  The  dropsy  in  tabes  is 
usually  purely  abdominal ;  any  other,  if  present^  can  generally 
be  made  out  to  be  quite  secondary:  the  distension  of  the 
abdominal  veins  is  an  important  sign  of  this  form  of 
dropsy  in  the  young,  but  somewhat  similar  distension  is  seen 
in  malignant  growths  in  the  abdomen,  as  these  likewise  obstmct 
the  venous  circulation.  Occasionally  a  mass  of  large  mesenteric 
glands  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  genenl 
symptoms  of  wasting  disease,  and  the  occurrence  of  evening 
elevations  of  the  temperature,  the  presence  of  pulmonaiy 
phthisis,  the  existence  of  abdominal  pains,  of  capricious  appetite, 
of  occasional  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  and  the  history  of  any 
tendency  to  tubercular  disease  in  the  flEunily,  must  all  be  care- 
fully considered  in  doubtful  cases. 

3.  Portal  obstruction, — Disease  of  the  liver  causes  ascites 
from  its  afiecting  the  portal  vein,  either  in  its  main  trunk  or 
in  its  ramifications  in  the  hepatic  structure.  Yarions  ^ly^w* 
of  the  liver,  as  well  as  other  affections  in  its  neighbourhood, 
may  thus  give  rise  to  ascites ;  indeed,  anything  which  obstructs 
the  portal  circulation  tends  to  give  rise  to  abdominal  dn^psy. 
The  two  conmion  affections  of  the  liver  thus  associated  with 
dropsy  are  cirrhosis  or  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  cancer.  The 
former,  when  extensive,  leads  to  the  obliteration  of  so  many 
minute  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  that  it  can  scarcely  &il  to 
give  rise  to  dropsy,  but  in  cancer  much  depends  on  the  acciden- 
tal position  of  the  malignant  nodule— whether  it  happens  to 
press  on  the  large  veins — ^in  the  production  of  this  symptom. 
Along  with  cancer  of  the  liver,  we  must  consider  cancerous 
growths  in  the  pancreas,  glands,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Tena  porte,  as  these  can  seldom  be  separated  clinically  from 
hepatic  affections.  Perihepatitis  (by  compression  of  the  portal 
Toin  from  the  contraction  of  the  lymph  effused  in  its  neighbour- 
hood) likewise  causes  ascites;  and  occasionally  enlai^ged  glands 
in  the  fissure  of  the  liver  complicate  amyloid  disease,  and  give 
rise  in  this  way  to  ascites.  Hydatid  cysts,  abscesses,  and  any 
tumonrs  or  swellings  in  the  liver  may  likewise,  from  their 
particular  positions,  give  rise  to  ascites.  Prolonged  congestion 
of  the  liver — ^whether  of  a  mechanical  nature,  as  seen  in  long- 
standing cases  of  heart  disease,  or  resulting  from  the  pernicious 
influence  of  alcoholic  stimulants — ^is  apt  to  lead  to  induration  of 
its  tissue,  and  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  so  gives 
rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  Thrombosis  sometimes  produces  a 
rapidly  increasing  ascites,  and  this  cause  should  be  considered 
when  the  dropsy  suddenly  assumes  an  alarming  form,  threaten- 
ing asphyxia  from  its  bulk ;  it  is  usually  due  to  pre-existent 
disease  in  the  liver,  or  other  organs  concerned  in  the  portal 
system,  but  it  occasionally  arises,  as  elsewhere,  from  a  very 
depraved  state  of  the  blood. 

In  investigating  these  causes  of  ascites,  we  try  to  discover  the 
mxe  of  the  liver  and  any  peculiarity  in  its  form. 

In  cirrhosis,  the  whole  organ  is  usually  small,  sometimes 
indeed  keeping  quite  within  the  margin  of  the  ribs :  occasionally, 
however,  it  is  not  diminished  in  size,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  early 
stage  it  may  even  be  unduly  large.  The  surface  of  the  cirrhotic 
liver  is  often  uneven,  with  little  projections,  seldom  exceeding  a 
pea  in  size;  these  can  be  felt  in  some  cases  on  moving  the 
hand  from  side  to  side  over  the  organ,  or  dipping  the  fingers 
down  over  its  edge ;  not  unfrequently  there  are  certain  irregu- 
larities in  the  tendinous  walls  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  apt 
to  mislead  us  in  such  examinations.  These  nodules  in  cirrhoBiB 
are  smaller  than  those  usually  found  in  cancer.  The  spleen  is 
generally  enlaiged  in  cirrhoBis  of  the  liver,  but  this  can  seldom 
be  made  out  if  there  be  much  fluid  in  the  abdomen.  Jaundice, 
in  a  pronounced  form,  is  rare  in  cirrhosis,  but  the  patients  have 
often  a  dingy  or  earthy  complexion ;  if  present  at  all,  the 
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jaundice  is  slight,  and  the  bile  is  not  quite  absent  firom  the 
stools,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  coincident  catarrh  of  the  ducts, 
or  some  other  similar   complication.        Disturbance  £i  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  especially  vomiting  of  blood,  passmg  d 
blood  by  the  bowels,  the  existence  of  haemorrhoids,  the  occQ^ 
rence  of  tarry  motions,  the  habitual  presence  of  a  sediment  of 
very  red  lithates  in  the  urine,  obvious  imperfections  in  the 
nutrition,  and  the  previous  history  of  spirit  drinking,  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  inquired  for.     Spirit  drinking  is  the  common 
cause  of  cirrhosiB  of  the  liver,  but  it  occurs  at  times  quite  apart 
from  this  habit,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  young  children. 
Bleeding  from  the  nose  and  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  are  also 
occasional  symptoms  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

In  cancer  of  the  liver,  the  whole  organ  is  usually  enlai^ged, 
but  sometimes  only  one  part  appears  affected :  the  surface  often 
presents  very  distinct  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  marble  or  even 
larger,  with  at  times  a  central  cup-like  depression;  these 
nodules  are  usually  painful  and  tender  on  pressure,  but  cancor 
of  the  liver  sometimes  runs  a  painless  course.  This  affection  of 
the  liver  is  generally  secondary  to  cancer  somewhere  else — if 
judged  from  the  pathological  standpoint;  but,  clinically,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  get  evidence  of  any  other  organ  being 
affected,  and  even  when  the  liver  is  involved  secondarily,  the 
prinuiry  cancer  may  be  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  bile-ducts,  or 
other  parts  intimately  related  to  the  liver.  Gareful  seaich, 
however,  should  be  made  for  evidence  of  cancer  elsewhere,  and 
the  glandular  regions  should  be  explored  for  any  sweUingi. 
Hereditary  tendencies  to  malignant  disease  are  sometimes 
traceable  in  the  family  history,  but  they  can  but  seldom  be 
made  out  even  if  really  present.  Jaundice,  like  dropsy,  is  not  a 
constant  sign  of  hepatic  cancer,  but  when  deep  persistent 
jaundice,  with  pale  stools,  coexists  with  ascites,  it  adds  great 
probability  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  cancerous  mass  compressing 
both  the  bile-ducts  and  the  portal  vein. 

An  excessively  enlarged  spleen  is  sometimes  the  only  obvious 
oause  of  abdominal  dropsy. 
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I  of  the  abdomen  as  to  the  presence  of 
•  to  the  size  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  is  often 

\,  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  parts  bj 
hy  dipping   the  fingers   suddenly   down 

a  may  discorer  an  enhit^ement  of  the  liver 

I  might  othei-wise  escape  notice.  When 
iii^  has  been  resorted  to,  an  opportunity  is 
'.-It/y  after  Ote  operation,  of  exploring  the  poi-te, 
llmI:  Jlaccidity  of  the  abdomen;  the  spleen  can 
K,  and  nodulatioa  of  the  liver  then  discovered; 
■J  in  the  omentum,  peritoneum,  or  mesenteric 
II  l>c  easily  felt  at  this  time,  although,  perhaps, 
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UTIOX  OP  THE  Ftcin  removed  by  tapping  may 
)  ft  diagnosis  previously  doubtful,  but  reference 
o  special  treatises  for  full  dctuils  regarding  these 
1  th^  cbaraoters.  The  fluid  in  timph  drope^ 
^  iritb  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1013-lOlS,  it 
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contains  as  a  role  bat  little  blood,  althongh  highly  albaminoua ; 
bloody  serum  has,  however,  been  observed  in  the  dropsy  due  to 
portal  obstniction.  Ascitic  fluids  vary  much  in  specific  gravity 
(1012-1035),  and  also  in  the  quantity  of  albumen  which  they 
contain.  In  cases  of  cancer  the  fluid  may  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  of  simple  dropsy,  even  when  the  disease  involves 
the  peritoneum,  but  in  cancerous  cases  blood  is  a  more  fi:«quent 
constituent.  Lymph  (perhaps  blocking  up  the  canula)  indicates 
some  degree  of  peritonitis,  but  all  dropsies  are  liable  to  set  iq) 
a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  in  a  secondary  manner.  A 
hydatid  cyst — unless  contaminated  with  effused  blood  and  the 
products  of  inflammation — ^yields  a  clear  fluid  of  low  specific 
gravity  about  1007-1009,  without  albumen  or  urea,  and  with 
abundance  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Moreover  echinooocci  or  hook- 
lets  may  usually  be  found  on  microscopic  examination  (see  Yig, 
42).  Urine  may  be  recogniseid  by  its  odour  sometimes,  or  by  its 
yielding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
after  concentration  or  extraction  with  alcohol.  Urea  may  also 
be  found  in  the  dropsical  exudations  of  the  abdomen  due  to 
renal  disease,  so  that  this  test  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  esse 
of  a  cyst.  Urine  from  a  dilated  kidney  (hydronephrosis)  is 
usually  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity ;  it  may  contain  a  trace 
of  albumen.  The  possibility  of  complex  fluids  from  the  rupture 
of  cysts,  the  efiusion  of  blood,  and  the  products  of  inflMwrna, 
tion  must  be  remembered  :  dark  chocolate-coloured  flnids  with 
shreds,  &Cf  coming  away  on  tapping  are  usually  due  to  such 
causes. 

Somewhat  dark-coloured  fluids  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes 
extremely  ropy  or  even  gelatinous,  are  common  in  ovarian  cffsts. 
In  such  cases  we  may  often  see  glittering  specks  with  the  naked 
eye  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  scales  of  cholesterine  (see 
Fig.  43).  These  are  commonly  found  in  encysted  fluids,  bat  their 
presence  has  been  recorded  in  chronic  inflammatory  peritoneal 
efiusions  also:  they  assist  but  do  not  settle  the  dififerential 
diagnosis  of  ovarian  and  peritoneal  dropsy.  Ovarian  fluids  may, 
however,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  peritoneal  exudations ; 
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they  are  ofleD.  clear  and  Bometimes  of  low  specifio  gnvitf 
(Mpecially  in  parovarian  cysts).     The  specific  gntvity  of  ovariAH 
fluids  varies  from  1003-1045.    The  detection  of  "  paralbnmeo  " 
in  abdominal  fluids  bas  been  alleged 
M  diagnoatic  of  an  ovarian  origin, 
bat  this  aubatanoe  has  now  been 
fimnd    in  other  fonns  of   disease. 
"  Paralbumen "   is  not  precipitated 
hj  beat,  although   the   fluid   may 
become  turbid.    The  action  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  aasista   ita  recc^nition:    ' 
like  mucin,  paralbumen  is  precipi- 
tated by  this  r&«gent,  or  at  least 
a   turbidity   is   produced,  bat   the 
turbidity  due  to  mucin  U  not  dis-     "'^^f;;,;'^^^^^ 
npatod  by  excess  of  tlie  acid,  or 

by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  aodiom, 
while  the  turbidity  in  the  case  of  paralbumen  is  dissolved  by 
both  of  tliese  re-agents.  Paralbumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol : 
■o  is  a  substance  named  "  metalbumeu,"  but  this  latter  again 
is  not  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetic 
acid  as  paralbumen  ia.  Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
reactions  of  "paralbumen":  the  various  forms  of  albumen 
do  not  aeem  as  yet  sufficiently  well  demarcated.  Another 
test  often  applied  is  to  boil  the  fluid,  and  after  obtaining  a 
coagnlum,  to  add  strong  acetic  acid  which  redissolvea  the 
precipitate  from  ovarian  fluids,  or  renders  it  gelatanous  after 
it  ia  shaken  up. 

Mixtures  of  ordinary  albumen  and  of  these  altered  forms  no 
donbt  frequently  occur,  and  tend  to  confuse  the  results  of  the 
teata. 

Th«  vwroKopic  examituUion  <^  ovarian  Jividt  reveala  in 
addition  to  the  cholesterine  crystals  already  mentioned  various 
cellular  structures,  pus,  blood,  epithelial  cells,  and  compound 
granular  masses.  Besides  these  Dr.  Drysdale  describes  a 
gnnular  c«II  regarded  by  him  as  peculiar  to  ovuiaa  flnidB.    It 
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resembles  a  pus  cell,  but  varies  in  siae:  acetic  acid  does  not 
remove  the  granular  appearance;  with  ether  the  grannies 
become  more  transparent,  bat  the  cell  is  not  otherwise  altered. 
These  observations  require  further  verification  before  they  can 
be  relied  on.  Some  pear-shaped  cells  have  recently  been 
described  by  Spencer  Wells  as  occurring  in  fluids  due  to 
malignant  ovarian  disease. 


lAPTER  Xin. 

THE  FRINE,  AND  THE  BIG- 
P  TIBINAKT  8YMFrOMS.i 
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associated  with  urinary  distorbanoes ;  and  the  b^^inner  will  do 
well  to  examine  it  in  all  cases  where  the  diagnosis  remaios 
doubtful.  Patients  also  frequently  complain  of  changes  in  the 
character  of  their  urine ;  these  will  be  referred  to  in  descrihiiig 
the  naked  eye  appearances  (see  p.  375). 

The  routine  examincUion  of  the  urine  embraces  a  note  of  its 
reaction,  its  specific  gravity,  its  colour,  and  other  naked  eye 
appearances;  also  a  note  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumen,  and 
of  the  character  of  any  sediment,  microscopically  and  otherwise. 
These  points  should  be  noted  in  all  hospital  cases  on  admission, 
even  if  the  results  seem  purely  negative  in  their  indications,  as 
they  may  be  of  much  value  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  case.  The  nature  of  the  further  investigations  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  results  of  this  examination.  Thus,  if  the 
specific  gravity  be  high,  especially  in  a  pale  urine,  sugar  must 
be  tested  for  and  the  quantity  of  urine  ascertained.  K  the 
specific  gravity  be  low  and  the  colour  pale,  the  quantity  passed 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  will  be  important.  In  cases  with 
albuminuria  some  notion  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  usually 
desirable  to  guide  not  only  the  diagnosis,  but  also  the  prognosb 
and  treatment ;  sometimes  exact  measurements  of  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  are  of  the  utmost  value.  Special  circumstanoes  in 
the  case  determine  the  further  investigations.  Thus  the  pro- 
priety of  an  estimation  of  the  abundance  of  the  chlorides  in 
febrile  cases,  of  the  urea  in  various  diseases,  of  the  biliaiy  and 
other  pigmentary  matters,  &c,  must  be  determined  by  the 
general  clinical  features  of  the  case. 

The  samples  to  he  selected  for  testing  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  points  specially  aimed  at  in  the  inquiry.  For  the 
reaction,  the  sample  should  be  quite  fresh,  and  if  alkaline  the 
relation  of  the  specimen  to  meal  times  must  be  considered.  For 
the  specific  gravity  the  whole  quantity  passed  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  tested,  or  a  sample  taken  from  it.  In  examin- 
ing for  crystals  or  tube-casts,  the  sample  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  quietly  and  completely  for  several  hours.  In  suspected 
albuminuria  we  should  examine  samples  passed  at  different 
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of  the  day,  as  in  slight  cases,  the  albumen  is  often 
it  in  the  urine  passed  before  breakfast,  and  appears  in 
ible  quantity  after  breakfast  or  dinner.  The  urine 
in  the  early  morning  gives  the  fairest  sample  of  the 
m,  apart  from  the  influence  of  special  meals.  In  private 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  procure  two  separate  samples  passed, 
one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night.  In  hospital, 
eftrly  morning  samples  may  be  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
instance,  and  the  whole  quantity  or  special  samples  sub- 
itly  ordered,  as  occasion  seems  to  require.  Too  much  care 
be  taken  in  securing  the  cleanness  and  punty  of  the 
lies,  both  as  to  the  vessels  into  which  the  urine  is  originally 
and  as  to  the  urine  glasses  and  bottles  in  which  the 
are  preserved.  Dii-ty  vessels  promote  speedy  i^utrefac- 
and  give  rise  very  readily  to  ammoniacol  odour,  and  to 
development  of  vibriones  in  urines  which  would  not  other- 
present  these  features  so  soon.  Tlie  presence  of  syrups 
the  like,  in  impei-fectly  washed  bottles  used  for  the  samples, 
give  rise  to  serious  mistakes.  In  hospital  practice  another 
arises  from  the  sam])les  being  contaminated  with  tube- 
and  crystals  from  the  urine  of  neighbouring  patients,  who 
have  been  using  the  same  vessels. 
|i]n  loine  cases  of  pui-ulent  and  bloody  urine,  especially,  it  is 
Le  to  have  the  sample  passed  into  two  glasses,  so  as  to 
the  first  and  second  portions  separately,  as  such  an  ex- 
ttion  brings  out  certain  peculiarities  in  various  forms  of 
disease. 
QUAimTT. — ^This  varies  in  health  according  to  the  size  of  the 
it^  the  quantity  of  fluid  he  consumes,  and  the  amount  of 
exoretionB  by  the  skin,  bowels,  <S:c.  It  may  be  roughly 
at  from  30  to  50  or  60  fluid  oz.  in  the  twenty-four 
hoam  In  disease  the  modifying  influences  referred  to  have 
atao  Mme  play.  In  particular,  a  profuse  discharge  from  the 
boweb  or  ddn  naturally  lessens  the  urine.  The  quantity  of 
tho  mine  should  always  be  considered  in  its  relationship  with 
the  y^wlJA  gravity,  as  this  sometimes  enables  us  to  understand 
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and  estimate  the  value  of  the  changes  which  occur.  Thus  in  a 
urine  diminished  by  diarrhcea  the  specific  gravity  may  rise ;  in  a 
urine  increased  from  greater  quantities  of  fluid  being  imbibed 
the  specific  gravity  may  falL  There  is  often  a  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  whole  urine  passed  by  a  patient,  partly  from 
forgetfulness  on  his  part,  especially  if  he  be  well  enough  to  go 
about,  and  partly  from  the  great  tendency  the  urine  has  to  be 
passed  at  stool  and  so  lost.  By  getting  the  patient  to  pass 
water  before  going  to  stool  this  loss  may  often  be  prevented, 
and  in  male  patients  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  can  easily  be  used 
simultaneously.  Sometimes,  however,  the  loss  is  inevitable, 
both  from  this  cause  (as  in  diarrhcea),  and  from  the  urine 
dribbling  away,  or  from  its  being  passed  unconsciously  and 
without  warning. 

Suppression  of  urine,  or  even  any  great  diminution  of  its 
amount,  is  always  a  serious  symptom  and  fact  in  disease ;  but 
the  report  is  sometimes  given  that  there  is  suppression  of  urine 
when  really  it  is  retained  in  the  bladder.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  urine  is  as  low  as  10  or  20  oz.  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  small ;  it  sometimes,  however,  falls  to  a  few 
drachms  only  :  when  above  60  oz.  on  several  successive  days  it 
is  decidedly  increased.  It  is  well  (owing  to  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  various  measures  in  the  country)  to  have  the  urine 
measured  in  fluid  oiuices,  or,  if  the  quantities  be  large,  in 
imperial  pints  (20  fluid  oz.).  When  the  quantities  passed  are 
moderate,  they  may  sometimes  be  preserved  with  advantage  for 
our  inspection  in  large  glasses  graduated  in  ounces,  and  in  tins 
way  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  can  be  readily  taken. 

Specific  Gravity. — This  is  usually  taken  by  means  of  the 
urinometer  which  is  intix>duced  into  the  sample,  in  a  urine 
glass,  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  on  the  stem  gives  the  reading, 
as  calculated  for  a  temperature  of  GO""  F.,  pure  water  being  1000. 
The  level  of  the  general  surface  of  the  urine  should  be  taken 
and  not  that  of  the  drop  which  runs  up  the  stem :  it  should  be 
seen  that  the  instrument  floats  freely  and  keeps  clear  of  the 
sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  glass.     As  a  rule,  we  need  not  be 
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very  particular  as  to  the  temperatare  being  exactly  60*,  but  we 
must  not  take  the  specific  gravity  when  the  urine  is  newly 
passed  and  so  much  hotter  than  this  temperature.  The  stem  of 
the  hydrometer  should  be  long,  so  as  to  give  accurate  readings 
more  easily,  and  as  these  instruments  are  often  wrong  in  their 
graduation  some  test  of  their  accuracy  is  desirable,  by  comparing 
them  with  a  standard  or  by  the  use  of  the  balance.  When  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  allow  of  the  instrument  floating  freely, 
a  narrower  vessel,  or  some  means  of  displacing  the  fluid,  may 
enable  us  to  manage  our  purpose.  The  specific-gravity-bottle 
is  of  course  available  in  the  case  of  the  sample  being  very  small, 
or  of  greater  accuracy  being  desired,  and  specific  gravity  ''beads" 
are  sometimes  employed.  In  testing  a  series  of  urines,  the 
hydrometer  should,  of  course,  be  dried  to  prevent  contamination 
of  one  specimen  by  another.  As  already  stated,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sample  noted  should  be  that  of  the  twenty-four 
hoars'  quantity,  or,  if  not,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  possi- 
ble deviation  :  in  many  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  samples 
passed  at  diflerent  hours  varies  enormously.  The  specific 
gravity  must,  as  already  stated,  be  considered  in  relation  with 
the  quantity  passed.  High  specific  gravities  (above  1025)  are 
found  in  diabetes  (from  sugar)  :  in  urines  with  a  concentration  of 
the  normal  ingredients  from  febrile  or  other  diseases,  or  from  a 
limited  consumption  of  fluid;  in  the  scanty  urine  of  acute 
renal  dropsy ;  and  in  rare  cases,  from  an  enormous  quantity  of 
albumen  being  held  in  solution.  Law  specific  gravities  (below 
1015)  occur  in  nearly  all  cases  (except  diabetes  mellitus)  where 
the  quantity  is  large,  and  especially  in  diabetes  insipidus ;  in  cases 
of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney,  with  a  large  secretion  of 
urine;  and  in  general  in  all  chronic  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 
Temporary  depression  of  the  specific  gravity  is  met  with  in 
hysterical  affections,  associated  with  a  profuse  flow  of  urine, 
and  also  in  the  gush  of  water  escaping  from  a  hydronephrosis, 
and  in  rare  cases,  even  in  the  small  quantities  which  succeed  in 
passing  the  mechanical  impediment  if  both  ureters  be  ob- 
structed :  the  specific  gravity  differentiates  scanty  urine  in  such 
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ca8C8  from  that  passed  in  acute  nephritis^  as  in  this  last  affiection 
the  specific  gravity  is  always  high  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  suppression. 

The  Reaction  of  Urine  is  tested  with  blue  and  red  litmus 
paper.  Normally  it  is  acid ;  but  even  in  health  it  may,  occa- 
sionally, be  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  at  certain  parts  of  the 
day,  and  especially  after  food  containing  many  alkaline  salts. 
The  acidity  may  be  unusually  great  (as  in  lithiasis)  :  the  d^ree 
can  be  determined  by  the  alkalimeter.  In  certain  depressed 
states  of  the  general  health,  in  some  cases  of  abundant  add 
vomiting,  in  some  forms  of  spinal  paralysis,  and  in  long  standing 
disease  of  the  bladder  with  retention  or  incontinence,  the 
urine  is  habitually  alkaline,  and  the  reaction  has  thus  a  certain 
value  in  diagnosis.  Normal  urine  often  becomes  more  add  for 
some  hours  after  being  passed  (urinary  acid  fermentation) ;  but 
all  urines  which  are  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  decompoee 
and  become  alkaline,  from  the  conversion  of  the  urea  into 
ammonia,  so  that  we  must  see  Uf  have  the  samples  fresh.  Alka- 
linity from  ammonia  (volatile  alkali)  may  be  discriminated  from 
that  due  to  soda  or  potash  (fixed  alkali),  by  gently  heating  the 
test  paper  which  has  been  turned  blue  by  the  urine,  as  the 
volatile  alkali  is  in  this  way  driven  off,  and  the  red  colour 
returns.  The  reaction  of  urine  is  of  value  in  the  recogniticm  of 
urinary  deposits :  a  bulky  deposit  which  forms  soon  after  the 
urine  is  passed  may  usually  be  pronounced  to  consist  of  uric 
acid  or  its  salts  (urates),  if  the  reaction  be  add ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a  deposit  concurs  with  an  alkaline  or  even  a  neutral 
reaction,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  phosphatic  (the  addition  of 
an  alkali  to  normal  urine  predpitates  the  phosphates).  The 
persistence  of  pus  in  urine  of  add  reaction  points  to  a  renal 
origin ;  pus  from  the  bladder,  if  persistent,  usually  renders  the 
urine  alkaline  and  ammoniacal.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  samples  fresh  in  such  cases,  as  urine  with  much  pus,  from 
any  cause,  rapidly  decomposes.  Alkalinity  of  the  urine  is 
sometimes  a  point  aimed  at  in  treatment  by  the  administration 
of  potash  or  other  alkaline  medicines  (rheumatism,  lithiasis^ 
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goat)  :  the  reaction  must  be  determined  hj  frequcTU  testing  in 
Bucb  cases,  as  the  urine  rendered  alkaline  bj  remedies  readily 
becomes  acid  on  any  interruption  or  diminution  of  the  dose.  On 
the  other  hand,  medicines  seem  to  have  little  chemical  power  in 
rendering  an  alkaline  urine  acid.  Benzoic  and  carbonic  acid, 
however,  seem  to  have  some  influence  in  this  respect. 

The  obvious  characteristics  of  Urine  are  of  importance 
not  only  as  regards  the  samples  we  examine  ourselves,  but  also 
as  regards  the  description  of  alterations  mentioned  by  patients. 
Both  of  these  will  be  considered  here.  Normal  urine  has  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  is  clear  when  passed,  but  deposits,  on  standing,  a 
faint  cloud  of  mucus,  which  forms  only  a  slight  sediment.  This 
mucus  is  sometimes  more  abundant  than  natural,  as  in  slight 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  this  excess  may  pass  gradually  into 
a  deposit  of  muco-pus.  When  the  cloud  is  absent,  this  usually 
implies  some  excess  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  which  has  thus 
washed  away  or  diluted  the  mucu& 

The  coLour  and  clearness  of  urine  vary  much.  Tables  of 
colours  have  been  devised  by  Yogel  to  assist  the  naming  of  the 
variations :  he  makes  nine  gradations ;  pale  yellow,  bright 
yellow,  yellow;  reddish  yellow,  yellowish  red,  red;  brownish 
red,  reddish  brown,  brownish  black.  K  the  urine  be  turbid,  it 
should  be  ascertained,  if  possible,  if  it  were  so  when  passed,  or 
if  it  only  became  so  afterwards.  Turbidity,  when  freshly 
passed,  may  depend  on  decomposition  going  on  within  the 
bladder,  or  on  excess  of  vesical  mucus,  or  on  the  presence  of 
renal  epithelium  and  shreds,  pus,  blood,  semen  and  prostatic 
secretions,  bile,  uric  acid,  urate  of  soda  (hedge-hog  crystals), 
phosphates,  chyle  or  sarcinse.  When  the  urine  is  clear  on  being 
passed  and  afterwards  becomes  turbid,  this  is  usually  due  to 
the  precipitation  of  urates  or  of  phosphates,  or  to  decomposition, 
or  saccharine  fermentation.  When  the  sediment  has  completely 
fallen,  sometimes  the  supernatant  fluid  is  perfectly  clear ;  some- 
times it  remains  slightly  turbid  from  some  remaining  admixture 
of  the  sedimentary  matter. 

Patients  frequently  complain  of  the  urine  being  high-coloured 
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and  iteainty :  this  often  arises  from  simple  concentration  of  tbe 
secretion  in  febrile  diseases,  apart  from  any  special  renal  affec- 
tion, but  it  also  occurs  in  acute  nephritis.  Urine  vfhiie  Uk 
milk  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  children,  and  this  character 
is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  white  urates  or  colourless  uric 
acid  crystals.  In  adults,  if  the  urine  be  milky  tc/ten  passed^  this 
is  usually  due  in  them  to  the  presence  of  earthy  phosphates 
(arising,  perhaps,  from  a  transient  alkalinity  of  the  urine  after 
dinner) :  unless  persistent  this  is  usually  of  no  real  importance : 
or  the  turbidity  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  pus,  which  h 
always  of  more  or  less  serious  significance;  in  rare  cases  it 
may  be  due  to  chyle,  to  spermatic  fluid  or  sarcinae.  When 
the  patient  describes  the  luine  as  '^turning  t/iick^*^  this  h 
almost  always  due  to  a  deposit  of  urates  on  the  cooling  <^ 
the  urine,  and  is  seldom  of  much  consequence.  When  spoken 
of  as  ''  resembling  porter"  the  presence  of  bile  in  some  quantity 
is  usually  indicated,  but  blood  may  also  give  such  a  colour. 
When  described  as  turbid  and  smoky  when  passed,  this  may  be 
due  to  a  slight  and  intimate  admixture  with  blood,  and  blood 
colour  in  a  more  pronounced  form,  depends  on  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  florid  blood  being  passed;  clots  may  also  come  away 
either  of  a  florid  colour  or  of  a  darker  hue,  or  even  of  a  chocolate 
appearance.  Very  red  uAnSj  having  something  of  the  bloody 
tint,  is  sometimes  due  to  excessively  red  urates,  especially  as 
found  in  certain  hepatic  cases.  Very  pale  urine  is  found  usually 
when  the  quantity  la  habitually  excessive,  as  in  diabetes,  and  in 
certain  forms  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney ;  or  it  may  also 
concur  with  a  temporary  increase  in  the  quantity,  from  fkee 
imbibition  of  fluids,  or  in  connection  with  hysterical  or  nervous 
attacks  in  both  sexes.  Anemia  may  also  be  responsible  for 
the  paleness  of  the  urine.  Black  urine  is  sometimes  passed  by 
those  using  carbolic  acid  or  creasote,  either  externally  or 
internally ;  more  frequently  this  black  colour  only  appears  aflar 
the  urine  has  been  kept  for  a  time ;  the  addition  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  strong  vitriol  (unpurified)  frequently  brings  out 
a  greenish  colour  in  such  cases,  but  this   test  is  rather  un- 
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oertain.  A  dark  red  or  almost  black  colour  is  sometimes 
formed  in  the  urine  in  case^i  of  melanosis.  Indigo  bliie  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  urine  after  it  has  been  standing 
for  a  time  and  has  become  alkalina  Bad  odour  in  the  urine 
when  passed  depends,  as  a  rule,  on  decomposition  occurring 
within  the  bladder,  or  on  the  escape  of  an  abscess  into  it^  and  is 
significant  of  cystitis,  &c.  Certain  vegetables  impart  a  strong 
odour  to  the  urine,  and  the  smell  of  many  articles  used  in  the 
food  or  drink  may  be  recognised  in  the  urine.  In  oxaJuria  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  odour  of  sweet-brier  may  sometimes 
be  recognised,  and  during  the  administration  of  turpentine  there 
is  sometimes  a  smell  as  if  from  sweet  violets,  but  these  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unpleasant.  Gas  coming  with  the  urine  suggests 
some  communication  of  the  urinary  passages  with  the  bowels. 
Shreds  and  fibrous  masses  may  be  passed  in  cases  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or  they  may  come  from  an  inflamed 
and  dilated  kidney  (Pyelo-nephritis).  Gritty  matter  or  gravel 
may  also  be  complained  of  as  coming  with  the  urine  and  irri- 
tating the  urethra :  this  will  usually  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  due  to  uric  acid,  or,  more  rarely,  to  other  forms  of  calculous 
concretions.  Urinary  sediments  usually  demand  chemical  tests 
or  microscopic  examination  for  their  discrimination  (see  p.  404). 
Sometimes  crystals  of  uric  acid  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
or  with  a  simple  lens,  resembling  cayenne  pepper  grains,  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  or  adhering  to  itis  sides,  or  to  shreds 
of  mucus.  Glittering,  colourless  prisms  of  ammonio-magnesian 
phosphate  can  also  sometimes  be  thus  seen  floating  as  a  scum 
on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  or  resting  on  the  mucous  sediment, 
or  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glasa  A  very  delicate  and 
minute  powdery  sediment  covering  the  top  of  the  cloud  of 
mucus,  and  resembling,  as  has  been  said,  fine  powder  dusted 
over  a  wig  {**  powdered  wig  deposit "),  can  sometimes  be  recog- 
nised with  tolerable  certainty  as  due  to  oxalate  of  lime  crystals ; 
occasionally,  in  alkaline  urines,  minute  phosphatic  crystals  simu- 
late this  appearance;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  latter  are  more 
glittering  than  the  former.     Fawn-coloured,  pink  or  reddish 
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amorphous  precipitates,  formed  as  the  urine  coolSy  can  usually 
be  recognised  at  once  hj  the  naked  eje  as  compoeed  of  nrates 
(urate  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda) :  when  the  deposit  is 
whitish,  there  is  more  difficulty;  white  urates,  or  even  uric 
acid,  earthy  phosphates,  and  pus,  may  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye.  A  glairy  whitish  or 
yellowish  material,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  or 
difiused  through  it,  is  often  seen  when  the  sample  is  contam- 
inated with  leucorrhceal  discharges.  Urine  with  a  whitish 
turbidity  forming  a  coagulum  on  standing  is  mixed  with 
chyle. 

SUGAR  IN  URINR 

Sugar  should  be  tested  for  in  any  complete  examination  of 
the  urine,  and  especially  in  all  cases  in  which,  from  the 
symptoms,  diabetes  is  suspected ;  or  when  either  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  excessive,  or  the  specific  gravity  is  unusually  high 
(above  1030).  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  certain 
cases  of  cei*ebral  disease,  with  or  without  distinct  paralysis,  and 
particularly  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  tumour,  sugar  appean  in 
the  urine.  When  examining  for  sugar,  albumen  should  also  he 
tested  for,  not  only  because  its  presence  is  a  serious  oomplicatioii 
in  diabetes,  but  also  because  the  presence  of  albumen  may  inter- 
fere with  the  certainty  of  the  reactions  for  sugar  by  the  copper 
test;  in  such  cases  the  albumen  should  be  precipitated  by 
heating,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  and  subsequent 
filtration.  Boiling  the  albuminous  urine  with  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  likewise  said  to  yield  a  fluid  suitable  for  the 
application  of  the  copper  test. 

Copper  Test — ^Trommer's  Test. — ^This  is  based  on  the  power 
which  diabetic  sugar  has  of  reducing  copper  salts  under  certain 
conditions.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
are  mixed  with  a  little  urine  in  a  test  tube^  excess  of  liquor 
potasste  is  then  cautiously  added,  just  enou^  to  dissolYe  the 
precipitate  which  it  throws  down  in  the  first  instanoe;  the 
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mixtnre  is  boiled,  and  if  sugar  be  present,  a  red  precipitate  of 
the  sub-oxide  falls  down.  Errors  are  frequently  made  in  apply- 
ing this  test  from  not  using  the  proper  relative  proportions  of 
copper  and  potash  with  the  urine. 

FMincfa  Test  Solution  ^  (or  Pavy's)  obviates  some  of  these 
difficulties.  A  portion  of  the  test  fluid  is  first  boiled  in  a  test 
tube  to  see  if  it  remains  unchanged  in  colour  (as  it  is  apt  to 
become  altered  by  keeping) ;  if  unaffected,  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
suspected  urine  is  added  ;  if  sugar  be  present  in  any  quantity, 
the  colour  at  once  changes,  and  a  yellowish  or  reddish  precipi- 
tate comes  down.  If  this  does  not  happen,  a  little  more  unne 
should  be  added  (but  always  so  as  to  be  less  than  the  volume  of 
the  test  fluid  in  the  tube),  and  the  whole  should  again  be  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  if  no  yellow  or  red  sub-oxide  comes  down 
it  may  be  pronounced  free  of  sugar. 

Cautions. — Prolonged  boiling  must  be  avoided,  as  reduction 
may  occur  in  this  way  apart  from  sugar.  Boiling  the  urine  before 
adding  the  test  fluid,  is  also  apt  to  lead  to  error.  Adding  too 
much  urine  is  also  to  be  avoided,  as  a  great  excess  of  non-saccha- 
rine urine  may  reduce  the  copper.  The  test  fluid  must  be  in 
good  condition— capable  of  resisting  boiling  without  being 
changed ;  in  delicate  inquiries,  it  is  desirable  to  add  an  equal 
bulk,  or  more,  of  pure  water  to  the  boiling  test  fluid,  to  boil 
again,  and  to  allow  the  whole  to  cool  slowly  so  as  to  have 
complete  security  of  the  perfect  condition  of  the  copper 
solution. 

1  Fehlivg't  Solution — Sulphate  of  Copper,  90^  gndxui ;  Neutral  Tartrate  of 
Potash,  364  grains ;  Solution  of  Caustic  Soda  (of  sp.  gr.  1*12)  4  fluid  ounces. 
Add  water  to  make  up  exactly  to  six  fluid  ounces.  (Or  40  grammes  of  sulphate- 
of  copper  in  crystals  ;  160  grammes  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  ;  750  grammes- 
caustic  soda  sp.  gr.  1*12 ;  add  water  up  to  1154*5  cubic  centimeters.  Each  10* 
cc.  correspond  to  0*05  gramme  of  grape  sugar.) 

Fanoyt  iSo/iiium— Sulphate  of  Copper,  320  grains;  Tartrate  of  Potash 
(neutral),  640  grains ;  Caustic  Potash  (potassa  fusa),  1280  grains ;  Distilled 
Water,  20  fluid  ounces. 

The  tartrate  of  potash  and  caustic  potash  axe  dissolved  together  in  one-half 
of  the  water,  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  other  half  ;  the  two  solutions  are. 
then  mixed. 
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The  Quantity  of  Sugar  may  dUo  he  dderwtmed  Sy  the  capiptr  imL  FddiBg's 
or  Payy*!  Solutioni  are  made  of  luch  a  itrength  tliat  200  craina  (by  measoze) 
are  completely  reduced  by  one  grain  of  diabetic  logar.  The  teat  fluid  ii 
boiled  in  a  poroelain  capaule  or  a  glaai  flaak  (a  |iieoe  of  camatie  potaah,  tbe 
lizo  of  a  pea,  being  added  in  the  caae  of  Pavy'a  aohitioii)  and  a  quantity  of 
pure  water,  equal  to  one  or  two  rolumei  of  the  tett  fluids  ia  poured  in  alao. 
The  saccharine  urine  should  then  be  diluted  with  pure  water,  in  the  prc^or- 
tion  of  1  volume  of  urine  to  9  of  water,  if  the  sugar  is  abundant ;  or  in  a  lesi 
proportion  (or  without  dilution)  if  the  sugar  ia  scanty.  The  diluted  urine  if 
introduced  into  a  burette,  graduated  to  grains,  and  is  then  gradually  added  to 
the  boiling  copper  solution  till  the  blue  colour  is  quite  disehaiged.  In  order 
to  judge  of  this  a  minute  or  two  must  be  allowed  for  the  red  precipitate  to 
fall,  otherwise  it  obscures  the  blueness  which  may  remain  in  the  supernatant 
fluid.  AMien  the  precipitate  falls,  by  holding  up  the  flaak  to  daylight,  or 
against  a  white  object,  or  by  looking  down  through  the  fluid  to  the  white  sides 
of  the  porcelain  dish,  if  this  be  used,  any  remnant  of  blue  oolour  is  readflj 
detected  If  this  can  be  recognised  the  mixture  is  again  broti^t  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  urine  are  again  added.  Too 
much  time  must  not  be  allowed  to  elapse  in  waiting  for  the  red  predpitaieto 
fall,  as  after  standing  for  a  length  of  time  the  sub-oxide  is  re-disaolTed,  and 
the  blue  colour  is  reproduced.  The  number  of  grains  of  urine  consumed  in 
the  experiment  is  then  read  off,  and  this  represents  the  quantity  which  con- 
tains one  grain  of  sugar ;  it  is  then  a  matter  of  calculation  how  many  grains 
of  sugar  are  contained  in  the  ounce  of  urine  (437^  grs.  in  an  ounce  aToir- 
dupois).  Allowance,  of  course,  is  made  in  the  calculation  for  the  degree 
of  dilution  employed.  If  the  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  day 
be  known,  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  ean  then  be  readily  cal- 
culated. 

Fermentation  Test. — Occasionally,  from  unoertainties  in 
the  results  of  the  copper  test  from  various  causes,  it  is 
important  to  decide  as  to  the  presence  of  sugar  by  fermentation ; 
«ugar  is  the  only  substance  known  which  ferments  with  yeast 
and  liberates  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  small  tube  may  be 
nearly  filled  with  the  suspected  urine,  a  little  fluid  or  solid 
(German)  yeast  ia  then  added,  and  the  whole  fiUed  up  with 
metallic  mercury,  and  inverted  over  a  little  of  the  same  metal 
in  a  cup ;  the  apparatus  is  then  put  in  a  warm  place  and  allowed 
4some  time  to  ferment.  If  sugar  be  present,  in  other  than 
very  minute  quantity,  gas  accumulates  in  the  tube,  and  this  can 
be  shown  to  be  carbonic  acid  by  testing  with  lime  water.  It  is 
well  to  conduct  a  blank  experiment  with  simple  water  and  the 
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yeast  at  the  same  time,  as  a  security  against  the  gas  being 
formed  in  any  other  way. 

Torula  test. — ^The  detection  of  torulse  (see  Fig.  55,  p.  404), 
occasionally  assists  in  the  diagnosis  of  saccharine  urine,  or 
directs  attention  to  its  examination  by  chemical  re-agents. 

The  Quantitative  Test  hy  fermentation,  as  described  by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Man- 
chester, consists  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after 
complete  fermentation.  A  small  lamp  of  German  yeast  (the  size  of  a  walnut) 
is  added  to  four  ounces  of  urine,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  first  been 
carefully  taken  and  noted;  this  is  placed  in  a  large  wide  bottle  (12  oz.)> 
corked,  but  with  an  opening  cut  in  the  cork  so  as  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid 
to  escape ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  situation,  and  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  or  when  the  fermentation  is  completed,  it  is  allowed  U> 
oool,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  again  taken  at  the  same  temperature  as  before 
the  fermentation  was  begun.  The  loss  in  the  specific  gravity  indicates  the 
quantity  of  sugar  fermented  out.  The  specific  gravity  is  reduced  partly  by 
the  loss  of  the  sugar  formerly  hfcld  in  solution,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  some 
of  the  light  alcohol  thus  generated  remaining  in  the  mixture.  To  avoid  any 
fallacy  from  a  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  at  the  two  separate 
observations  on  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  duplicate  sample 
of  the  original  urine,  without  yeast,  in  a  4  oz.  bottle,  firmly  corked,  and  kept 
beside  the  other  throughout,  so  as  to  compare  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two 
specimens  after  the  fermentation  is  over.  It  has  been  found,  empirically^ 
that  one  degree  of  specific  gravity  lost  by  fermentation,  corresponds  with  one 
grain  of  sugar  per  fluid  ounce  of  urine. 

Estimation  of  the  quantity  of  scoab  from  the  specific  oravitt  of  the 
urine  is,  at  best,  a  rough  method,  as  complications  arise  from  the  presence,  in 
varying  proportions,  of  the  normal  solid  ingredients  of  the  urine.  This  source 
of  difficidty  is  relatively  greater  when  the  total  quantity  of  the  saccharine 
urine  passed  daily  is  not  excessive.  A  specific  gravity  which  is  not  excessive 
cannot,  of  course,  coincide  with  a  high  proportion  of  sugar  per  ounce.  A  high 
specific  gravity  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  urine  (several  quarts)  may  be 
safely  taken  as  evidence  of  a  high  proportion  of  sugar  in  diabetes.  By 
doubling  the  two  last  figures  in  the  reading  of  the  sp.  gr.  we  obtain  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  number  of  grains  of  solids  per  1,000  of  urine.    (Trapp.) 

Moore's  Test  for  Sugar  with  Liquor  FoTxsSiE  is  a 
favourite  method,  on  account  of  its  easy  application.  An 
equal  volume  of  urine  and  liquor  potasssB  are  boiled  together, 
when  a  dark  brown  colour  results  in  cases  of  diabetes.  This  is 
not  a  test  suitable  for  small  quantities  of  sugar,  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  fallacies,  especially  from  the  presence  of  lead  in   the 
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re-agenty  as  this  may  arise  from  the  bottles  used.  This  test  is 
often  of  use  in  confirming  our  opinions  in  the  absence  <^  more 
reliable  appliances. 

Bismuth  Test  fob  Sugar.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  crystals  to  three 
parts  of  water.  This  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  sus- 
pected urine  in  equal  volumes,  and  a  pinch  of  the  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled ;  if  sugar  be 
present  the  bismuth  becomes  greyish  or  blackish  from  the 
formation  of  the  suboxide  or  of  metallic  bismuth.  This 
test  is  a  delicate  one,  but  is  not  available  for  quantitative 
analysis.  (In  the  absence  of  the  basic  nitrate  the  ordinary  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  may  be  employed.) 

The  Polariscope  is  available  both  for  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  sugar,  provided  the  fluid  be  decolorised 
and  freed  from  any  other  ingredients  (such  as  albumen)  which 
act  on  polarised  light ;  but  the  instruments  as  yet  are  rather 
troublesome  and  expensive,  at  least  in  their  accurate  forms. 

ALBUMINURIA. 

The  tests  for  albumen  relied  on  in  clinical  medicine  are  two, 
and  they  should,  as  a  rule,  both  be  applied,  at  least  in  all 
doubtful  cases.  They  are  (1)  Boiling,  with  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid ;  and  (2)  The 
application  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  cold  urine.  Various 
other  agents  precipitate  albumen,  and  are  used  for  special 
inquiries, — Corrosive  Sublimate,  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium, 
Alcohol,  £ther.  Chloroform,  Chromic  Add,  Picric  Acid,  Car- 
bolic Acid,  &c.  Some  of  these  have  been  introduced  into 
clinical  medicine,  and  may  perhaps  be  used  occasionally  with 
advantage;  but  the  clinical  significance  of  the  precipitates 
obtained  from  some  of  them  remains  still  so  doubtful  that  we 
fall  back  with  the  more  confidence  on  the  two  methods  named 
above,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  long  experience.  It  should 
be  seen  to  that  suitable  samples  are  examined  before  pronouncing 
the  absence  of  albuminuria.     (See  p.  371.) 
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1.  Test  by  heat.  The  urine,  clear  (if  possible),  is  heated  in  a 
test  tube  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  acetic 
or  of  nitric  acid  are  then  added.  If  albumen  be  present  there  is 
a  turbidity,  or  a  precipitate,  which  does  not  dissolve  orL  adding 
the  acid.  If  the  amount  of  albumen  be  small,  by  heating  the 
upper  half  of  the  fluid  in  the  test  tube  we  sometimes  can  demon- 
strate the  reaction  more  clearly.  If  the  urine  be  turbid  from 
urates,  these  dissolve  on  a  slight  application  of  heat  to  the  whole 
quantity  in  the  tube  (say  98°  F.).  The  test  is  not  interfered 
with  by  this.  If  the  turbidity  of  the  urine  cannot  thus  be  got 
rid  of,  fllteiing  may  be  resorted  to.  Occasionally  a  degree  of 
turbidity  remains  which  interferes  with  the  delicacy  of  this  test 
for  minute  quantities  of  albumen. 

Apart  from  this,  which  is  only  a  slight  imperfection,  some 
fallacies  in  the  heat  test  may  mislead  the  student.  (a.) 
Albumen  may  be  present,  but,  being  held  in  solution  by 
alkalies,  it  may  not  come  down  on  heating.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  trying  the  reaction  before  boiling,  and  the  necessity  of 
adding  acid  after  boiling,  before  deciding  on  the  result  (b.)  A 
precipitate  may  form  on  heating,  somewhat  resembling  albumen, 
but  really  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates ;  such  a  precipitate  is 
soluble  on  adding  a  little  acid,  a  precaution  which  should  never 
be  neglected  in  applying  this  test,  (c.)  If  too  much  acid  be 
added  to  the  boiling  urine  in  testing  the  precipitate  which 
forms,  this  may  dissolve  even  albumen;  excess  need  not  be 
risked,  as  the  smallest  quantity  suffices  to  dissolve  earthy  phos- 
phates, (d.)  Occasionally  a  minute  trace  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
test  tube  with  the  sample  of  urine  (remaining  perhaps  in  badly 
washed  test  tubes),  prevents  the  precipitation  of  albumen  on 
boiling.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  even  a  little  acetic  acid  to 
the  urine  before  boiling  likewise  prevents  the  precipitation  of 
albumen  by  heat,  and  so  this  should  be  avoided ;  even  a  great 
natural  acidity  of  the  urine  itself  has  been  known  to  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  albumen  by  heat.  The  reaction  of  the  urine 
for  the  correct  application  of  this  test  should  be  just  slightly 
acid.      Any  acids  used  to  secure  this  must  be  applied  with 
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caution ;  in  rare  cases  alkalies  must  be  used  to  neutralise  undue 
acidity. 

2.  Nitric  acidcuided  to  the  cold  urine  forms  a  test  for  albumen 
of  great  value.  The  delicacy  of  this  test  in  pale  urines  <^  low 
specific  gravity  is  quite  marvellous.  The  strong  nitric  add  may 
be  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  a  test  tube,  ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  the  acid  being  allowed  to  trickle  down  the  side 
of  the  tube ;  the  test  tube  should  be  held  obliquely,  so  as  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  the  commingling  of  the  fluids.  The  acid  fitJls 
to  the  bottom,  and  can  usually  be  recogmsed  from  its  different 
colour,  or  (on  shaking  it  very  gently)  from  its  obviously  dif- 
ferent specific  gravity.  Another  way  is  to  introduce  the  nitric 
acid  first,  the  lighter  urine  being  then  poured  down  very  slowly 
and  cautiously,  so  as  to  float,  without  mixing  much  with  the 
acid.  With  either  method  albumen,  if  present  in  the  urine, 
forms  a  cloud  just  above  the  level  of  the  acid;  or  if  the 
quantity  be  minute,  a  ring  of  haziness  appears  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  fluids.  A  third  way  of  applying  this  test  is  to 
inti*oduce  a  little  nitiic  acid  by  a  pipette  (the  outside  of  the 
pipette  being  wiped  fi^ee  from  acid)  right  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  urine  in  the  test  tube.  All  these  methods  aim  at  getting 
the  action  of  the  acid  localised  to  a  part  of  the  urine  without 
being  difl'used  through  it.  (A  ring  of  red  colour  merely,  without 
turbidity,  at  the  junction  of  the  fluids  does  not  indicate  albumen. 
This  is  sometimes  very  marked,  and,  when  highly  developed  on 
boiling  the  acid  and  urine  together,  constitutes  the  "XJro- 
hffimatine  **  supposed  by  Dr.  Harley  to  be  due  to  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  it  were,  in  a  disguised  form.) 

Certain  fallacies  and  difficulties  beset  the  nitric  acid  test 
abo : — (a.)  If  the  quantity  of  albumen  be  minute,  some  time 
occasionally  elapses  before  the  haziness  is  developed.  The 
tube  should  be  left  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes  before  pxxmounc- 
ing  that  there  is  no  haze  of  albumen.  (6.)  Occasionally,  on 
adding  nitric  acid  to  the  cold  urine,  a  more  or  less  dense  pre- 
cipitate occurs,  not  from  albumen,  but  from  urates.  This 
usually  appears  first  near  the  surface  of  the  unne,  and  not  at  its 
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junction  with  the  acid,  although  it  often  extends  that  length. 
A  very  gentle  heat  suffices  to  dissolve  this  precipitate  of  urates; 
this  may  be  done  by  immersing  the  tube  in  warm  water ;  in 
applying  heat  for  this  purpose  we  must  avoid  anything  like  a 
boiling  temperature,  as  albumen  itself  dissolves  if  boiled  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid  in  the  tube.  A  further  confirmation  of 
such  a  precipitate  being  due  to  urates  may  often  be  obtained  by 
getting  a  similar  reaction  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic 
acid,  as  this  does  not  precipitate  albumen  in  cold  urine. 
(Occasionally,  indeed,  an  albuminous  principle  resembling 
caseine  is  thus  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.)]  The  microscope 
may  sometimes  also  assist  us.  The  precipitate  of  amorphous 
urates  may  be  recognised,  as  such  by  the  microscope ;  sometimes 
crystals  of  uric  acid  are  quickly  formed,  (c.)  When  the  urine 
is  turbid,  the  delicacy  of  this  test  is  lost.  Filtering  no  doubt 
may  assist  us  in  such  a  case,  but  besides  being  troublesome  it 
is  apt  to  be  imperfect  in  its  effect.  When  the  turbidity  is  due 
to  urates  (the  commonest  cause),  by  heating  very  gently,  a  clear 
fluid  can  be  obtained  on  which  to  operate,  and  by  keeping  the 
tube  slightly  warm  (in  Warm  water  or  in  the  warm  hand),  this 
clearness  may  be  maintained  long  enough  for  the  satisfactory 
application  of  the  test,  (d,)  A  precipitate  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acid  consisting  of  nitrate  of  urea  seldom  presents  any 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  albumen ;  it  is  crystalline, 
i*eadily  soluble  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  usually  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  form,  although  it  sometimes  appears  in  a  few 
minutes  when  the  urine  is  loaded  with  urea. 

Tfu  quantity  of  cUbumen  toaj  be  roughly  estimated  by  judging  of  the  extent 
of  the  precipitate  formed  on  boiling,  especially  after  it  has  been  allowed  to 
subside  in  the  tube  for  a  definite  time  (say  twenty-four  hours) :  its  amount 
may  be  thus  estimated  at  a  half,  a  fourth,  an  eighth,  &c  Sometimes  the 
quantity  is  indicated  by  saying  a  "traoe'*  of  albumen,  or  "slight,**  or 
"  moderate,**  or  "large**  amoimts,  as  the  case  may  be;  or  that  the  urine  is 
solidified  on  heating.  Such  indications  are  of  clinical  importance,  but  the 
estimate  thus  made  has  little  chemical  value.  The  estimation  by  precipita- 
tion and  weighing  is  so  troublesome  as  to  be  practically  unavailable  in 
clinical  medicine. 

The  qiutntitcUivt  determination  of  albumen  by  nitric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
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William  Roberts,  U  baaed  on  the  faet  that  the  reaction  with  thia  test  takes 
longer  to  show  itself  in  proportion  as  the  albuminons  aolntion  is  dilute. 
Indeed,  in  very  slight  degrees  of  albuminuria  several  minutes  are  required 
to  bring  out  the  haze  with  nitric  add.    The  test  consists  in  diluting  an  albn- 
minous  urine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  base  becomes  perceptible  in  a  definite 
time,  when  a  definite  quantity  of  urine  is  treated  with  a  definite  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  in  a  tube  of  a  definite  width.    The  quantity  used  is  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  fluid  in  a  test  tube  §th  of  an  inch  (15  mm.)  in  its  internal  dia- 
meter: the  nitric  acid  is  applied  by  a  pipette  drawn  to  a  point,  holding  10  or  12 
minims  when  immersed  to  the  depth  of  2  inches;  the  add  is  discharged  against 
the  side  of  the  tube  while  it  is  held  at  an  angle  so  as  to  prevent  any  mixing  of 
the  fluids:  the  dilution  aimed  at  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  hace  appearing  not 
sooner  than  35  seconds  and  not  later  than  46  seconds.    The  tube  must  be  held  up 
to  the  daylight  and  watched  carefully  with  some  black  object,  such  as  a  coat 
sleeve,  in  the  vicinity.     If  thsi  reaction  appears  before  30  seconds,  more  dilu- 
tion is  required  ;  if  not  till  after  45  seconds,  less  dilution  must  be  employed. 
A  drachm  measure  for  the  urine  and  a  pint  measure  for  the  water  serve  the 
purpose  of  diluting,  and  these  fluids  must  of  course  be  well  mixed.    If  higher 
dilutions  are  required,  the  drachm  of  urine  may  first  be  mixed  with  one  or 
two  volumes  of  water  before  the  further  dilution  in  the  pint  measure  ii 
begun.     One  or  two  rough  experiments  before  b^vioing  careful  dilution  may 
guide  us  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  with  which  we  should  b^in.    Most 
albuminous  urines  can  stand  at  least  one  volume  of  water  being  added,  so  ss 
to  give  this  reaction  in  the  time  named  (35 — 45  seconds) ;  some  maj  require  as 
much  as  200  or  even  300  volumes  of  water  to  bring  them  to  the  necessary 
state  of  dilution.    The  state  of  dilution  required  for  the  reaction  within  tiie 
time  named  is  termed  the  *'  zero  *' ;  each  volume  of  water  required  to  be  added 
is  termed  a  '*  degree  "  of  this  scale.    The  value  of  each  degree  was  calculated 
by  the  balance  to  be  equivalent  to  0*0034  per  cent,  of  albumen.    If  then  a 
urine  showed  250  degrees  of  albumen  we  multiply  by  this  fraction  ;— thus 
250x0*0034=0*85  per  cent,  of  albumen ;  if  we  wish  to  calculate  the  total 
loss  of  albumen  per  day,  we  multiply  the  number  of  ounces  passed  by  the 
437^  grains  contained  in  an  avoirdupois  ounce,  multiply  this  again  by  0*86  (as 
determined  above)  and  divide  by  100 :  this  gives  the  answer  in  grains  ol  dry 
albumen. 

In  applying  this  method  we  must,  of  course,  obtain  a  proper  sample  of  the 
whole  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  estimation  of  the  total  albumen  pasted  in  a  day,  this 
method  supplies  by  its  varying  scale  of  degrees  some  definite  figures  instead 
of  vague  expressions  as  to  the  abundance  of  albumen  in  urine,  as  "20 
degrees,*'  '*60  degrees,"  "100  degrees,"  «200  degrees,**  &a  (See  ICedioo- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  voL  UX.    London,  1876.) 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  Albuminuria  is  very  vari- 
able; it  is  sometimes  of  the  utmost  importance  in  diagnosisy 
^uid  at  other  times  of  scarcely  any  account 
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When  due  to  the  presence  of  bloody  pusy  dec  (as  revealed  by 
the  microscope),  the  clinical  significance  of  the  albumen  turns 
of  coarse  on  the  significance  of  these  ingredients,  and  must 
be  considered  under  these  headings.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
amount  of  albumen  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blood,  or  pus  contained  in  the  sample :  in  such  cases  the  want 
of  a  good  quantitative  test  for  albumen  is  much  felt,  but 
an  experienced  eye  can  usually  judge  pretty  safely  from  a 
consideration  of  the  variations  noticed  with  different  quan- 
tities of  pus  or  blood.  Sometimes  obvious  variations  in  the 
blood-colour  in  different  samples  from  the  same  case,  with 
but  little  change  in  the  quantity  of  albumen  precipitated 
on  heating,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  album- 
inuria, apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  blood  and  pus 
present. 

Many  acute  febrile  diseases  often  give  rise  to  albuminuria  for 
short  periods,  without  the  diagnosis  or  prognosis  being  seriously 
affected  thereby.  In  typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  small-pox, 
diphtheria  and  malignant  sore  throat,  erysipelas,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  pericarditis,  acute  rheumatism,  meningitis,  acute  tuber- 
culosis, puerperal  fever,  and  acute  suppurations  of  various 
kinds,  albuminuria  is  often  detected,  but  it  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  features  of  the  general  disturbance,  rather  than  a 
symptom  with  local  significance. 

After  the  primary  /ever  of  scarlatina  and  occasionally  after 
small-pox,  enteric  fever  and  erysipelas,  albuminuria  is  observed 
as  a  recognised  sequela.  In  the  case  of  scarlatina  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  of  habitual  occurrence,  and  when  it  appears 
in  a  member  of  a  family  affected  with  this  disease,  or  when 
conjoined  in  the  individual  himself  with  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  arthritic  pains,  hydrothorax  and  other  well-known 
sequelae  of  scarlatina,  it  often  enables  us  to  recognise  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  in  a  patient  who  would  not  otherwise  be  supposed 
to  have  been  so  affected. 

In  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state  albuminuria  is  not 
infrequent,  and  although  not  necessarily  of  grave  import,  it  is 
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always  significant  of  possible  dangers  (convulsions  during  labour, 
chronic  renal  disease,  &c.). 

Chronic  chest  camplatnU  are  often  complicated  with  albumin- 
uria, and  this  has  great  importance  as  r^;ards  prognosis  (chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  chronic  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  em- 
pyema, heart  disease,  aneurism,  mediastinal  tumours,  ^c). 
Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  albuminuria  is  only  one  of  the 
indications  of  a  general  venous  congestion  which  may  pass  off 
quickly ;  sometimes  of  a  nephritis  established  through  the  long 
continuance  of  this  renal  congestion ;  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  renal  disease,  of  which  albuminuria  is  the  sign,  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  primary  fact,  and  the  thoracic  affection 
as  a  complication. 

In  all  dropsies  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumen  is  impor- 
tant. Occasionally  genuine  renal  dropsy  exists  without  albu- 
minuria, but  this  is  so  rare  as  to  make  such  a  diagnosis  improb- 
able, or,  at  least,  it  demands  very  special  proo£  Albuminuria, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  presumptive  proof  of  a 
renal  origin  for  the  dropsy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  it  may  be 
secondary  as  just  explained,  to  general  venous  obstruction  due 
to  cardiac,  hepatic,  or  ovarian  disease,  or  to  dropsy  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  any  other  cause  giving  rise  to  direct  pressure  on 
the  renal  veins. 

In  acute  or  chronic  renal  disease  of  all  kinds,  whether  with 
or  without  dropsy,  the  detection  of  albuminuria  is  of  the  greatest 
value :  concurrent  evidence  from  the  presence  of  renal  deriva- 
tives in  the  urine  (tube-casts,  epithelium,  &c.),  from  alterations 
in  the  specific  gravity  and  the  quantity  of  the  secretion,  and 
from  the  general  features  of  the  case,  may  come  in  here  to  help 
the  diagnosis. 

In  nervous  diseases,  the  existence  of  albuminuria  is  of  impor- 
tance, but  the  natui-e  of  its  connection  with  such  cases  is  variable. 
Sometimes  the  nervous  affection  is  a  tolerably  direct  manifesta- 
tion of  the  renal  disease  (ursemic  convulsions,  coma,  blindness, 
or  delirium) :  sometimes  the  nervous  affection  is  due  to  oiganic 
changes  associated  with  the  renal  disease  (hemiplegia  due  to 
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cerebral  haemorrhage  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
and  disease  of  the  kidney).  At  other  times,  albuminuria  may 
be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  nervous  disease,  as  in  the  tem- 
porary albuminuria  due  to  an  epileptic  or  other  convulsive  fit, 
or  as  in  the  albuminuria  produced  by  certain  forms  of  inflammsr 
tion,  tumour,  or  other  lesion  of  the  brain. 

In  many  clirontc  and  constUtUumal  affections  we  must  watch 
for  albuminuria:  phthisis,  syphilis,  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
joints  and  bones,  and  profuse  suppurations  generally,  are  often 
associated  with  albuminuria  due  to  lardaceous  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys.  Cases  of  chronic  indigestion  and  depressed  states 
of  the  health,  with  habitually  alkaline  urine,  or  with  persistent 
deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime,  gouty  attacks  and  the  like,  must  be 
particularly  watched  in  respect  of  this  symptom,  both  because 
of  the  frequent  complication  of  such  cases  with  albuminuria, 
and  because  symptoms  of  the  class  just  indicated  are  often  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  renal  disease.  Other  chronic  diseases 
as  diabetes,  jaundice,  cancer,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  lead 
poisoning  are  often  complicated  with  albuminuria. 

Remedial  agents,  especially  blisters,  may  give  rise  to  a  tran- 
sient albuminuria,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  hsema- 
turia  and  strangury. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  possible  sources  of  albumen  in  the 
urine  we  must  fall  back  on  the  general  symptoms  and  features 
of  the  complaint  to  guide  our  diagnosis ;  and  in  particular,  we 
must  have  regard  to  the  persistence  and  to  the  quantity  of 
the  albumen,  and  to  other  evidence  of  derangements  in  the 
nrine,  as  respects  its  quantity,  its  specific  gravity,  its  colour, 
and  the  presence  of  tube-casts,  renal  or  other  epithelium,  pus, 
blood,  crystals,  parasites,  &c. 

BLOOD  IN  THE  URINE 

is  always  to  be  regarded  as  important  Sometimes  its  appear- 
ance is  so  far  accidental :  thus  the  possibility  of  the  admixture 
of  menstrual  blood  with  the  urine,  or  of  slight  bleeding  from 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  the  possible 
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existence  of  more  serious  injuries  to  the  genito-urinary  organs 
must  not  be  ignored,  although  these  do  not  belong  to  purely 
medical  practice. 

Blood  in  the  urine  can  often  be  recognised  hj  the  eye  as 
giving  a  dingy  or  smoky  tint  to  the  urine,  especially  when  the 
blood  comes  from  the  kidney  and  is  intimately  mixed  with  it. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  darker  hue  resembling  chocolate.  All 
gradations  of  red  and  florid  blood-colour,  with  or  without 
clots,  may  be  found,  especially  when  the  blood  comes  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  or  bladder.  When  the  blood 
is  present  in  any  distinct  quantity  the  existence  of  an  albumin- 
ous reaction  may  be  calculated  on  with  certainty,  and  the 
presence  of  this  may  serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion  of  blood, 
while  the  absence  of  albumen  should  make  us  suspect  some 
fallacy  as  to  the  blood-tint.  Occasionally,  howerer,  the  appear- 
ance  of  a   very  distinct  blood-colour  may  co-exist  with  the 


FV.  44.— Blood  corpuBclM  in  mine,  a,  Sllghtlj  distendod 
by  imbibition  ;  b.  Showing  their  biconcaTe  contour;  c,  ShriT- 
elled;  d,  Serrated.    (Dr.  Wm.  Roberts.) 

merest  trace  of  albumen :  indeed,  it  may  happen  that  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  albumen  coincides  with  the  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  urine  in  very  distinct  quantity.     The  microscope 
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assists  the  diagnosis  of  haematiiria  by  determining  the  presence 
or  absence  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  these  may  often  be  seen  in 
cases  in  which  no  albumen  can  be  detected  by  the  tests.  The 
red  blood  corpuscles  are  recognised  by  their  size  being  smaller 
than  that  of  pus,  or  mucus,  or  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  by 
their  having  the  double  outline  due  to  the  biconcave  character 
of  the  discs  (Fig.  44,  6).  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  discs  are  swollen  up,  by  absorption  of  fluid,  into  a 
globular  form,  and  this  peculiarity  is  consequently  lost :  occa- 
sionally their  edges  are  serrated  from  similar  physical  causes 
(Fig.  44,  a,  d).  Sometimes  the  corpuscles  are  so  disintegrated  that 
they  cannot  be  seen,  although  the  colouring  matter  is  abundantly 
present  in  the  urine;  in  such  cases  there  may  be  chocolate 
coloured  clots  in  the  sediment :  in  these  cases  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  quantity  assists  us  (Hsematinuria).  A  fallacy  is  not 
unfrequently  presented  by  globular  vegetable  spores  closely 
simulating  the  microscopic  appearance  of  red  blood  corpuscle& 

A  chemical  test  for  blood  (and  for  hemoglobin),  by  means 
of  guaiac,  is  sometimes  of  value,  although  subject  to  fallacies  of 
its  own.  Two  or  three  drops  of  the  uiine  are  placed  in  a  test 
tube,  a  single  drop  of  tincture  of  guaiac  is  added,  and  a  few 
drops  of  ozonic  ether  are  then  shaken  up  with  the  whole.  The 
ether  dissolves  the  precipitated  resin,  or  goes  to  the  surface  and 
carries  up  with  it  a  distinct  bluish  colour  if  blood  be  present. 
It  is  alleged  that  this  reaction  can  also  be  obtained  from  minute 
traces  of  hsemoglobin  in  the  urine,  even  before  the  albumen 
appears,  in  scarlatinal  dropsies.  This  test  is  sometimes  applied 
by  means  of  white  bibulous  paper  dipped  in  the  urine,  the 
guaiac  and  ozonic  ether  being  subsequently  applied  to  the  paper 
when  it  has  dried.  If  this  method  be  followed,  the  paper  itself 
must  first  be  tested  with  pure  water,  as  some  papers  give  a 
misleading  reaction ;  high-coloured  urine,  from  bile,  may  also 
mislead. 

Clinical  Sioxificance  of  HiEMATURiA. — ^The  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  iirine  (apart  from  the  accidental  contaminations 
from  the  vagina,  &c.,  already  referred  to)  points  either  to  some 
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general  disease,  attended  with  bleeding,  as  in  the  case  of  pur- 
pura, scurvy,  or  of  some  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  blood- 
vessels generally;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  operation  of  some 
poisonous  agency  acting  specially  on  the  kidneys, — such  as  can- 
tharides,  turpentine,  creasote,  and  alcohol;  or  to  some  local 
affection  of  the  urinary  organs  and  passages  themselves^ — such 
as  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  cancer  of  these 
organs,  parasitic  disease  of  the  kidney,  renal  embolism,  calculus 
of  the  kidney  or  bladder ;  occasionally  it  is  due  to  the  extension 
or  bursting  of  abscesses,  cysts,  &c.,  into  some  part  of  the  urinary 
tract  from  adjacent  structures. 

The  further  discrimination  of  such  cases  turns  on  the  aspect 
of  the  blood,  whether  intimately  mixed  with  the  urine,  or  florid, 
or  in  clots ;  whether  passed  chiefly  with  the  first  or  the  second 
half  of  the  urine  at  a  given  time ;  whether  associated  with  an 
excess  of  mucus  or  mingled  with  pus,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
pus  is  extremely  variable  in  amount  at  different  times,  whether 
the  reaction  of  the  uiine  is  habitually  acid  or  alkaline  when 
passed,  and  whether  any  urinary  gravel,  microscopic  calculi, 
tube-casts,  or  parasites,  are  present  in  the  sediment.  The  kind 
of  epithelium  found  along  with  the  blood  is  often  of  consequence, 
if  we  can  recognise  it  as  renal  or  vesical,  or  as  coming  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter.  The  quantity  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  likewise,  assist  in  determining  the  presence 
of  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  secreting  parts  of  the  kidney. 
The  detection  of  tuboKsasts  in  a  bloody  urine  always  points  to  a 
renal  element  in  the  case,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  in 
such  cases  the  bladder  may  be  responsible  for  most  of  the  mis- 
chief, for  the  renal  affection  may  be  secondary  to  disease  working 
its  way  back  from  the  urethra  and  bladder.  Again,  if  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is  more  albumen  in  the  urine  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  blood  present,  this  also  points  to  a 
renal  affection.  Of  course,  the  general  symptoms  of  the  case 
must  be  strictly  inquired  into,  especially  as  to  pain,  its  site,  its 
area  of  distribution,  whether  over  the  pubes,  in  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions,  in  the  thighs,  the  region  of  the  ureters,  or  in  the 
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penis,  and  testicles ;  the  relationship  of  the  pain  to  the  act  of 
micturition,  or  to  any  supposed  cause  of  its  development,  must 
also  be  considered.  (A  surgical  examination  of  the  urethra, 
prostate,  and  bladder  is  often  demanded  to  settle  the  questions 
here  raised,  at  least  in  cases  of  persistent  or  frequently-recurring 
hsematuria,  associated  with  painful  micturition.)  The  occur- 
rence of  shiverings,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  hema- 
turia appeared, — whether  after  scarlatina,  or  in  the  course  of 
chronic  or  acute  renal  diseases,  or  associated  with  hsemorrhages 
elsewhere,  or  after  a  fit  of  drinking,  or  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  special  drugs,  or  after  injuries  to  the  parts,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  renal  colic  or  tumour,  and  tenderness  in  the  loins, — 
all  these  must  be  inquired  into ;  their  special  significance  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  description  of  urinary  diseases  in  the  text 
books. 

PUS  IN  THE  URINE 

occurs  sometimes  as  a  microscope  deposit  only  ;  at  other  times 
it  appears  in  sufficient  quantity  to  present  a  very  distinct  and 
even  a  bulky  sediment.  In  such  cases  it  may  often  be  recog- 
nised by  the  naked  eye,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
phosphatic  deposits  (especially  as  it  often  exists  along  with  them), 
and  it  may  be  confused  with  white  urates.  Liquor  potassae, 
as  a  re-agent,  may  often  assist  in  the  discrimination ;  for  urates 
are  dissolved  by  this  agent,  phosphates  are  but  little  affected  or 
are  rendered  more  dense  by  it,  while  pus  becomes  ropy  or  gela- 
tinous on  the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  liquor  potassse  to  the 
purulent  deposit;  the  impossibility  of  pouring  out  such  a 
mixture  drop  by  drop  is  good  evidence  of  this  ropiness.  Some- 
times the  pus  assumes  this  ropy  character  soon  after  the  urine 
is  passed ;  this  is  due  to  the  development  of  ammonia,  which 
acts  on  pus  in  much  the  same  way  as  liquor  potassae  does; 
sometimes  the  ropiness  exists  when  the  urine  is  passed,  from 
the  ammoniacal  decomposition  going  on  within  the  bladder 
itself.  The  microscope  is  useful  in  revealing  the  presence  of 
pus  coi-puscles ;  these  when  seen  may  be  further  tested  by  the 
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addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  clears  up  the  granular  con- 
tents and  brings  out  the  tripartite  nucleus.  (See  Fig.  45.)  Other 
white  cells  are  often  found  in  urinary  sediments  which  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  pus ;  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
mucus  corpuscles,  inflammatory  corpuscles  (leucocytes),  and  even 
altered  renal  epithelium,  all  resemble  pus  so  closely  as  to  be  at 
times  indistinguishable  from  it.    We  may  j  udge  of  the  probability 


Fig.  45.— Pub  ooriNaades.    a,  Without  reagents :  6,  After 
the  additioa  of  noetic  Mid.    (Dr.  Wm.  Roberta.) 

of  such  cells  being  white  blood  corpuscles  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  of  their  being  mucus  corpuscles 
by  the  mucous  appearance  or  otherwise  of  the  sediment;  renal 
epithelial  cells  are  usually  larger  than  pus,  and  the  action  of 
acetic  acid  sometimes  assists  in  various  doubtful  cases.  The 
reaction  of  purulent  urine,  when  of  renal  origin,  is  usually  dis- 
tinctly add  (if  tested  immediately  on  being  passed),  even  in 
long-standing  suppuration;  it  is  usually  alkaline  and  ammoniacal 
in  long-standing  suppuration  from  the  bladder.  When  of  renal 
origin,  the  deposit  of  pus  in  the  urine  glass  is  oflen  very 
distinctly  demarcated  from  the  supernatant  fluid ;  in  vesical  sup- 
puration, whether  from  calculous  irritation  or  not,  it  is  usually 
more  difiused  and  mingled  with  mucus ;  in  both  cases  it  may  be 
mingled  with  blood  in  various  degrees  and  ways.  In  renal  sup- 
paration,  the  blood  when  present  usually  lies  as  a  distinct  layer 
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on  the  top  of  the  pus;  in  vesical  cases,  the  blood  is  often  more 
mixed  up  with  the  mucus  and  pus.  Sounding  of  the  bladder  is 
imperatively  called  for  in  all  doubtful  cases  with  bladder 
symptoms.  The  co-existence  of  mucus,  of  fibrous  shreds,  of 
crystals  of  various  kinds,  and  of  epithelium  from  the  kidney, 
ureter,  bladder,  or  urethra,  is  sometimes  of  great  value  in 
judging  of  the  origin  of  the  pus.  If  much  scaly  epithelium 
from  the  vagina  be  present,  leucorrhoeal  contamination  should  at 
once  be  suspected,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  may  be  required 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  this  admixture.  Sometimes  in  the 
male,  instructive  hints  may  be  gathered  from  the  relative 
abundance  of  pus  in  the  first  half  of  the  urine  as  compared  with 
the  second,  from  a  single  act  of  micturition;  any  pus  in 
the  urethra  is  naturally  washed  away  with  the  first  half  of  the 
urine,  while  if  the  seat  of  suppuration  be  in  the  bladder, 
it  is  rather  more  abundant  in  the  second  half,  and  may  be  more 
contaminated  with  blood.  In  suppuration  from  a  dilated  kidney 
the  quantity  of  pus  often  varies  in  a  remarkable  way  at  different 
acts  of  micturition,  and  some  information  may  be  gained 
by  procuring  a  series  of  samples  in  separate  glasses.  Albumen 
can  be  made  out  by  the  tests  in  all  cases  of  excessively  purulent 
urine — from  the  presence  of  the  pus  itself;  but  when  we 
can  make  out  a  greater  amount  of  albumen  than  the  pus 
can  well  account  for,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  the  renal  origin 
of  the  complaint ;  we  may  find,  for  example,  the  same  quantity^ 
of  albumen  present  in  various  samples,  although  the  pus 
may  vary  greatly  and  may  even  reach  an  insignificant  amount 
in  certain  specimens.  It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult, 
or  even  quite  impossible,  to  get  clear  evidence  of  this,  and 
when  blood  as  well  as  pus  is  present,  the  determination  of 
an  independent  albuminuria,  in  addition  to  these,  becomes 
impossible.  As  already  explained  in  the  case  of  hematuria,  the 
detection  of  tube-casts  is  of  great  value  in  determining  the  pre- 
sence of  renal  mischief  of  some  kind ;  but  these  casts  are  found 
in  cases  of  renal  irritation  fi'om  calculus  and  gravel  as 
well  as  in  Bright's  disease  and  the  other  destructive  lesions  of 
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the  kidnej.  A  tumour  in  the  loins,  when  present,  often  indi- 
cates for  us  the  source  of  the  pus  in  the  urine  (pyonephrosis) ; 
and  the  kind  of  crystals  found  in  the  sediment  may  guide  us  to 
a  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  concretion  in  cases  of  calculous 
pyelitis,  and  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  Pus  in  the  Urine  re- 
sembles somewhat  that  of  hflematuria,  and  it  is  equally  varied. 
It  may  follow  acute  renal  inflammation,  and  it  often  appears 
in  cases  characterised  by  copious  albuminuria  and  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  following  fevers  and  parturition.  It  occurs 
also  in  renal  embolism.  As  already  indicated,  the  pus  may 
proceed  from  abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  or  from 
suppuration  of  its  pelvis,  due  to  calculus,  or  to  secondary 
mischief  working  its  way  back  from  the  bladder  or  urethra. 
Pelvic  and  other  abscesses  opening  into  the  urinary  tracts, 
•cystitis,  whether  of  calculous  or  paralytic  origin,  cancer  of  the 
bladder,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  prostate,  gonor- 
rhoea, and  gleet,  whether  recent  or  of  old  standing,  may  all  give 
rise  to  purulent  urine.  Accidental  contamination  from  lochial 
or  leucon*hceal  discharges  must  also  be  remembered  as  a  pos- 
sibility. 

BENAL  TUBE-CASTS 

should  always  be  searched  for  in  cases  of  albuipinuria.  They 
jure  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  albumen 
has  a  renal  origin,  but  they  are  occasionally  so  scanty  as  to  be 
difficult  of  detection.  The  specimen  of  urine  examined  for  this 
purpose  should  have  had  time  to  settle  thoroughly,  or  for 
several  hours  at  least:  the  supernatant  fluid  should  be  cautiously 
poured  ofi*  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  deposit,  or,  if  we 
have  any  further  occasion  for  it,  some  of  the  sediment  may  be 
removed  from  the  bottom  by  the  pipette,  and  a  drop  placed  on 
4k  slide  with  a  cover  glass  may  be  examined  microscopically 
with  a  quarter-inch  lens.  This  suffices  when  the  casts  are 
moderately  abundant,  the  only  precautions  required  being  care- 
ful illumination  and  focussing.     Many  casts  are  so  transparent 
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as  to  be  almost  invisible  in  a  strong  light,  and  some  shading,  hj 
moving  the  mirror,  may  be  required  to  allow  of  their  being 
caught  by  the  eye.  When  scanty,  a  good  plan  is  to  put  several 
drops  of  the  sediment  in  a  shallow  cell  with  a  cover  glass,  and 
examine  with  a  low  power  (half-inch  objective);  or  to  place  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  sediment  on  a  slide,  spi^ead  it  out  (without  a 
cover  glass),  and  pass  the  whole  rapidly  in  review.  If  a  doubt- 
ful structure  is  seen,  requiring  a  higher  power,  it  can  be  placed 
quite  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  the  stronger  lens  brought 
down  upon  it ;  or,  as  the  object  glass  is  thus  apt  to  dip  into  the 
fluid,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  place  a  cover  glass  over  the 
doubtful  structure,  and  after  finding  it  as  before  with  the  low 
power,  we  may  come  down  upon  it  with  a  stronger  lens  to 
define  its  character.  In  this  way  several  drops  of  the  sediment 
may  be  examined  in  rapid  succession,  and  tube-casts  detected 
which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  notice.  By  filling  the 
pipette  with  the  sediment,  and  allowing  it  to  settle,  either 
by  plugging  the  upper  opening  or  by  leaving  it  to  stand  in  the 
lu'ine,  we  sometimes  obtain  a  better  specimen  for  microscopic 
examination  when  the  sediment  is  scanty  and  the  tube-casts 
few  in  number.  In  other  cases  again,  where  the  field  is 
crowded  with  cellular  or  other  objects,  dilution  with  a  little 
water  facilitates  the  search  for  casts.  If  pipettes  are  used,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  well  cleaned  ;  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty attending  this  cleansing  of  narrow  tubes,  it  is  often  better 
to  pour  off  the  urine  and  examine  a  drop  of  the  deposit  placed 
directly  on  the  slide.  Shreds  of  mucus,  aggregations  of  the 
amorphous  granules  of  urates,  and  vegetable  growths  sometimes 
assume  forms  which  simulate  tube-casts. 

Tube-casts  are  of  very  various  sizes,  both  as  regards  length 
and  breadth.  When  of  large  diameter  this  should  be  noted,  as 
it  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  indicating  a  certain  dilata- 
tion of  the  renal  tubules.  They  may  be  (1)  perfectly  "  hyaline," 
i.e.,  clear,  transparent,  and  empty  (see  Fig.  46) ;  (2)  they  may 
be  packed  full  of  rows  of  renal  epithelial  cells — ''epithelial 
casts "  (see   Fig.  47,  a) ;  (3)  the  cells  thus  contained  may  be 
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quite  f&tty,  with  obvious  oily  globales  within  them,  or  Buoh 
globules  may  lie  within  the  cast — "oily  or  fattj  casts"  (see 
Fig.  48,  a) ;  (4)  the  fatty  element  may  be  in  such  a  minnt« 
stste  of  division  as  to  present  only  a  dark  granular  appearance 
— "granular  caste"  (see  Fig.  47,  b).     Various  stages  or  grada- 


tions of  these  four  varieties  are  met  witb,  sometimes  even  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  cast.  In  addition  to  these  (6)  the 
casta  may  contain  blood  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  the  colouring 
matter  only  of  the  blood — "  blood  casts  "  (see  Fig.  48,  b)  ;  and 
in  the  same  way  (6)  "pus  casts"  are  sometimes  seen.  In 
estimating  the  significance  of  these  different  kiuds  of  casts  too 
much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  a  single  specimen; 
Uie  character  of  the  majority  of  the  casts  should  rather  be  kept 
in  view. 

The  Clinical  Sionipicance  of  Tube-Casts  is  sometimea 
considerable,  not  only  in  the  differentiation  of  various  forms  of 
renal  disease,  but  as  indicating  the  actual  existence  of  a  renal 
affection  in  cases  involved  in  doabt.    Thus,  in  bloody  oi-  purulent 
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urine  (as  explained  under  these  headings),  where  the  origin  of 
the  blood  or  pas  is  obscure,  the  existence  of  tube-casts  clearly 
points  to  a  renal  element  in  the  case,  wherever  the  blood  may 
come  from.  It  does  not,  however,  imply  the  existence  of 
l^right's  disease,  as  renal  tube-casts  may  be  associated  with  the 
irritation,  arising  from  a  calculus,  and  they  are  then  sometimes 
found  with  blood  and  crystals,  but  not  necessarily  with  either. 
Tube-casts  are  found  in  jaundiced  urine,  quite  apart  from  any 
serious  renal  affections,  and,  as  a  rule,  apart  even  from  album- 
inuria. With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  casts  we  may 
say,  in  a  rough  way,  that  epithelial  casts  and  blood-casts  are 
found  in  the  earliest  stages  of  an  acute  nephritis,  but  very 
soon  thereafter  we  obtain  hyaline  casts  as  the  predominating 
type,  and  when  the  inflammatory  process  has  gone  on  to  pro- 
duce fatty  changes  in  the  epithelium,  these  changes  are 
reflected  in  the  tube-casts.  Granular  casts  are  found  in  ad- 
vanced cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Hyaline  casts 
occur  both  in  recent  and  old  cases.  Tube-casts,  as  a  rule,  are 
abundant  in  cases  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis,  less  abun- 
dant in  the  more  chronic  forms,  and  usually  scanty  in  the 
lardaceous  form  of  renal  disease.  The  exact  forms  of  albumin- 
uria, of  renal  origin,  in  which  tube-casts  are  really  absent,  can- 
not be  strictly  defined;  but  when  inflammatory  changes  are 
absent,  mere  congestion  probably  gives  rise  to  but  few  casts 
(transient  passive  congestion,  exophthalmic  goitre,  &c.).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  tube-east  may  occasionally  be  detected 
in  urine  which  is  practically  normal 

EPITHELIUM 

of  various  kinds  is  oflen  found  in  urinary  sediments  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  determine 
its  character,  and  if  possible  its  origin.  Renal  epithelium  lying 
loose  is  recognised  as  being  somewhat  globular,  and  it  can  some- 
times be  compared  with  epithelium  contained  within  tube  casts 
in  the  same  microscopic  field.  (See  Fig.  47,  a.)  Occasionally 
it  resembles  pus  corpuscles,  and  can  scarcely  be  discriminated 
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from  them.     Its  presence  forms  an  important  element  in  the 
diagnosLs  of  desquamative  nephritis  both  acute  and  chronic,     it 


Fig.  49.— Renal  Epithelium,  a,  Natural  appearance,  b.  Atrophied 
and  disintesrrated  renal  celbi.  e,  Renal  colls  In  a  state  of  fatty  degen- 
eration.   (Dr.  Wm.  Roberts.) 


Fig.  50.— Epithelial  cells  from  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  pelris  of  the 

kidney.    (Dr.  Wm.  Roberta.) 
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undergoes  various  changes,  the  cells  appearing  atrophied^  or 
granular,  or  distinctly  fattj.  Sometimes  large  granular  cor- 
puaeles  are  found  along  with  fatty  epithelium :  these  corpuscles 
indeed  are  themselves  probably  altered  epithelial  cells.  Changes 
of  this  kind  in  the  epithelium  shed  from  the  kidneys  are  very 
suggestive  of  the  processes  going  on  in  these  oi^gans.  (See 
Kg.  49.) 

CeUa/rom  the  bladder  often  appear  as  groups  of  tesselated 
epithelial  cells  of  circular  form :  sometimes  they  are  pyramidal. 
(See  Fig.  50.) 


Fig.  51.— Vaginal  epIthoUum  In  Um  urine.    (Dr.  Wm.  Roberts.) 

Tailed  epUhdium  is  found  in  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  sometimes  the  recognition  of  such  is  of  value  in 
the  diagnosis  of  calculous  pyelitis.  (See  Fig.  50.)  Large 
eealy  qnthelium  is  often  present  as  a  contamination  from  the 
vagina.     (See  Fig.  51.) 

SPERMATOZOA,  BACTERIA,  HAIRS,  FIBRES,  &c 
j^permatozoa  axe  cooasioinally  seen  in  vaiying  numbers  in  the 
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urine.  They  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the  urine  after  Beminal 
emissions,  whether  physiological  or  morbid,  and  a  few  are  often 
introduced  into  the  urinaiy  passages  during  straining  at  stool, 
&c  When  present  habitually  they  may  afford  evidence  of 
spermatorrhoea.     (See  Fig.  52.) 


Fig.  52.— SiwrmatoEoa.  (Dr.  Wm. 
RoborU.) 


Fig.  54.— Mould  Fungus.    Sporolet  and 
Thallus.   (Dr.  Wm.  RobortB.) 


-  ^v 


Fig.  A3.— VibrloiiM  In  urine. 
(Dr.  Wm.  Boberta.) 


Bacteruiy  Jungi,  dhc. — Bacteria 
and  vibriones  appear  readily  in 
urines  which  stand  sometime,  and 
appear  more  quickly  if  the  reac- 
tion of  the  urine  be  alkaline  or 
if  the  vessels  used  be  imperfectly 
cleaned.  They  may  be  found  in 
freshly  passed  urine  if  decomposition  be  going  on  within  (in 
cases  of  paralysis  of  bladder  requiring  catheterisation,  &c.). 
(See  Fig.  53.) 

Fungi  of  various  kinds,  with  branching  growths,  are  often 
found ;  these  sometimes  resemble  tube-casts.  Spores  of  globular 
shape  likewise  appear  in  various  aggregations:  when  single, 
they  i-esemble  blood  corpuscles.  The  rapid  appearance  of 
sporules  (torula)  sometimes  directs  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  the  uriae  being  saccharine,  but  torulsB  appear  in  urines  in 
which  sugar  cannot  be  detected.     (See  Figs.  54  and  55.) 

Foreign   matters.'^  Cotton,    flax,    fibres,   straw,  hairs^  and 
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fMtlieTB  mre  often  present  in  minnte  fragments  from  floating 
dnat  from  the  bedding,  Ac.     Air-bells  and  oil  globules  (perhaps 


from  an  oiled  catheter  or  an  oily  bottle)  often  puzxle  the  be- 
ginner.   (See  Fig.  06.) 

CBYSTAIXINE  AND  AMORPHOUS  DEPOSITS. 

Ubic  Acid  can  frequentlj  be  recognised  as  a  red  sand  in  tile 
arinarj  depodto,  lying  at  the  very  bottom  and  in  the  comers  of 
the  glass,  or  sometimes  adhering  to  the  sides,  or  entan^ed  in 
tiie  mucos.  Althongh  nsnally  highly  coloured,  the  nrio  add 
crystals  thrown  down  &om  pale  nrines  are  sometimes  almost 
Golonrlees :  nric  acid  itself  is  without  colotir,  it  only  attracts  the 
pigment  of  the  urine.  The  forms  presented  by  uiic  acid  crys- 
tals ara  very  variable,  but  they  may  mostly  be  reduced  to 
modifications  of  tiie  rhomb.  The  plates  of  Dr.  Beale  give  excel- 
lent representations  of  the  Tariations  and  forms  of  aggr^ation 
nsnally  met  with.  The  following  names  applied  by  Dr.  Koberts 
to  the  ciTBtals  may  asaist  in  their  reoognititm :— quadrangular 
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and  OT&l  tablets,  cubes,  Bix-aided  tobleta,  lozenges  and  barrel- 
shaped  figures,  stars  and  spikes,  and  fan-shaped  ciTstals.    (Com- 


Fig.  M.— Bitnneauj  du 

c.  at]n;  d.  Air  bubbls*;  ..  -_  . 

Rlc»4Urch  moules ;  {,  V*g*Mbls  Una* , 


pare  Fig.  57.)  The  presence  of  a  high  colonr  often  leads  na 
to  suspect  the  nature  of  crrstals  which  would  otherwise  be 
pozzUng,  and  the  detection  of  tranution  forms  bom  well-known 
shapes  often  serves  to  oonfiim  our  conjectures.     Uric  acid  u 
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Teiy  insoluble  in  wftter,  and  it  does  not  disappear  on  heating 
the  sediment, — a  distinction  from  the  deposit  of  unites.  Uric 
add  is  not  dissolved  by  acetic  add :  this  serres  to  discrimiitate 


a^'- 


colonrlesB  uric  add  firom  certun  ciTBtalliiie  forms  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  Uric  add  is  solnble  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  alkalies 
administered  internallj  often  exercise  a  solvent  power.  Uric 
add  is  sometimes  passed,  as  crystals,  from  the  bladder,  and  these 
may  then  be  seen  in  the  fresh  urine  as  red  partides,  or  as 
causing  a  general  turbidity  :  they  are,  however,  more  often  only 
Ibrmed  and  depouted  by  the  urine  after  standing  for  a  time : 
this  being  due  partly  to  the  cooling  of  tlie  urine  and  partly  to 
its  increasing  addity  after  it  is  passed.  The  crystals  often 
increase  in  aise  after  a  time.  The  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
strong  add  to  normal  urine  predpitates  nric  add  in  ciystals. 
Sometimes  the  predpitate  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of 
add  to  urine  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  amorphous  urates 
which  may  resolve  itself  by  and  by  into  uric  add  crysiala. 
A  sediment  of  uric  add  crystals,  <m  being  kept  till  it  becomes 
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alkaline,  may  be  converted  into  hedge-hog  ciTatalB  of  urate  of 
soda. 

Urates  or  Litbatbs  are  salts  of  nric  add  combined  iritli 
soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  the  exact  compoution  being  often 
veiy  difficult  of  determination  :  these  bases  would  seem  often  to 
be  mixed  together.  Such  sediments  in  the  urine  are  extremely 
common.  They  are  found  in  urines  'which  are  clear  when 
passed,  but  become  turbid  on  cooling  or  ailer  standing  for  some 
hours.  They  ai-e  occasionally  found  in  newly  passed  urine,  eepeo- 
ially  in  the  case  of  children  who  pass  milky-looking  tirine,  but  in 
such  cases  this  sediment,  of  urate  qftoda,  is  crystalline,  present- 
ing the  form  of  globules,  either  simple  or  furnished  with  hedge- 
hog projections.     (See  Fig.  D8.)     The  common  form,  however. 


(teTS 


'-Hadftt.hog  cryrtAli  of 
>f  BodiL  vpDntuwoiuJy  d»- 
from  ths  urtiM  of  m  cUld. 
1.  Roboiti.) 


consists  in  gi-anulea  of  omorpAou*  vrate*  (see  F!g.  69) ;  theae 
often  form  aggregations  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  of  ropes 
or  strings,  simulating  occasionally  granular  tube-casts.  The 
microscope  cannot  always  discriminate  amoij^ons  urates  from 
an  amorphous  depomt  of  earthy  phosphates,  but  the  reaction 
usually  settles  the  point:  urates  are  deposited  on  cooling 
&om  add  urines :  phosphates  are  found  with  an  alkaline  or  at 
least  a  neutral  reaction.     The  use  of  liquor  potasssa  likewise 
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assistB,  as  also  the  action  of  heat:  both  of  these  dissolve  a 
sediment  of  urates,  but  leave  phosphates  unaffected  or  maj 
even  render  such  a  sediment  more  dense.  The  sediments  of 
urates  are  usually  &wn-coloured,  or  pinkish,  or  even  as  red  as 
blood.  The  chemical  causes  of  the  precipitation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  the  cooling  of  the  urine,  its  concen- 
tration (from  febrile  disorders  or  from  scanty  supply  of  fluid), 
and  also  with  the  increasing  acidity  of  the  urine  after  it  is 
passed.  Adding  a  little  acid  sometimes  precipitates  urates  in  a 
urine  in  which  they  are  deposited  spontaneously  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  The  internal  administration  of  alkalies  or 
diluents  often  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  these  sediments 
under  observation. 

Phosphates  appear  in  two  distinct  forms,  amorphous  and 
crystalline :  the  crystalline  phosphates  are  of  two  classes,  the 
crystallised  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  ammonio-magnesian  (or 
''triple")  phosphate.  The  phosphatic  deposits  often  form  a 
white  sediment  somewhat  resembling  pus. 

The  afntnonio-magnesian  {or  triple)  phosphate  is  the  commonest 
variety,  and  it  may  appear  in  almost  any  urine  which  is  kept 
till  it  decomposes,  as  the  urea  thus  supplies  the  ammonia  for 
these  crystals.  The  crystals  are  usually  prismatic.  They  often 
form  on  the  surface,  appearing  as  a  glittering  scum,  or  the 
glittering  prisms  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  or 
entangled  in  the  mucus  or  purulent  sediment.  The  reaction  of 
such  urine  is  usually  alkaline,  but  it  may  be  neutral  or  faintly 
add.  Such  crystals  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  urine  as  it 
is  passed,  especially  associated  with  pus,  and  with  an  ammoniacal 
odour,  from  the  decomposition  going  on  within  the  bladder.  The 
forms  of  the  crystals,  although  essentially  prismatic,  undei^ 
various  alterations,  and  sometimes  they  assume  a  feathery 
appearance.     (See  Fig.  60.) 

CryekUliaed  phosphate  of  lime  appears  usuaUy  as  stars  or  rods, 
or  as  fern-shaped  crystals,  destitute  of  colour :  other  forms  are 
also  occasionally  met  with.  The  action  of  acetic  acid  is  some- 
times useful  in  distinguishing  them  from  uiic  acid  crystalsi  as 
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the  phosphates  are  dissolved  b;  tbia  and  and  uric  add  is  not. 
(See  Pig.  61.) 


Amorphout  sediments  of  earthy  phoapluzlea  are  i>cca«ona!ly 
met  with  in  freshly  passed  urine,  apart  from  disease,  giving  the 
urine  a  slightlj'  milkj  appearance :  this  arises  from  an  acddental 


Pfacaphila  of  Urns.    <aalwt«I  to  ifaow  nrloua  tonni.) 


alkalinity  of  the  secretion,  due  perhaps  to  the  kind  of  food  taken 
immediately  before.  Boiling  the  mine  often  precipitates  the 
earthy  phosphates  in  alkaline  or  feebly  acid  urines,  so  tiiat  the 
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action  of  alkalies  and  heat  on  them  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  find  with  urates.  The  sediment  when  unmixed  with 
other  deposits  is  at  once  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
Oxalate  of  Lihe  deposits  can  sometimes  be  recognised 
hj  the  naked  eye  as  causing  a  very  fine  powdery  sediment 
dustedy  as  it  were,  over  a  delicate  doud  of  mucus.  These 
sediments  occur  in  acid  urines  and  disappear  if  the  urine 
be  rendered  alkaline  by  medicines.  The  crystals  are  octohedral 
in  shape,  but  appear  at  times  in  somewhat  different  forms 
(single  or  double  pyramids).  Occasionally  they  are  found 
in  the  form  of  dumb-bell,  or  ellipsoidal,  or  reniform  crystals. 
(For  the  various  forms  see  Fig.  62.) 


0     a 
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Fig.  62.— Oxalate  of  Lima  Cryatala.  (Soleotod  to  ahow  Tarloua  forma.) 

Oxalate  of  lime  crystals  are  sometimes  passed  as  such  from 
the  bladder  (indeed  the  dumb-bell  crystab  are  all^ped  to  be 
sometimes  formed  within  the  tubules  of  the  kidney),  but  oxalate 
of  lime  is  usuaUy  crystallised  out  of  the  urine  after  it  has  passed, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  crystals  can  often  be  seen  to  increase 
with  keeping.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  acetic  add ;  this 
is  at  times  useful  in  distinguishing  some  of  the  unusual  forms 
from  phosphates.  Aggregations  of  minute  crystals  or  microscopic 
calculi  are  sometimes  formed  of  minute  dumb-bell  or  pyramidal 
crystals. 

Otheb  crtstalline  deposits  are  occasionally  foimd  in  urine; 
Carbonate  qf  lime  in  little  balls,  Cyetine  in  six-sided  tablets. 
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Tyrosine  in  needles,  Choleaierine  in  scales,  &a,  but  these  are  al) 
somewhat  rare. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  amorphous  and  crystal- 
line DEPOSITS  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  pus,  blood  and  tube- 
casts. 

Uric  add  occurring  habitually  as  a  sediment,  or  even  the 
persistence  of  urates  as  a  deposit,  indicates  a  derangement 
in  the  health,  pointing  to  some  error  in  the  digestive  or 
hepatic  functions,  and  having  perhaps  some  relation  to  the 
gouty  diathesis  (lithiasis,  Lithsemia).  Yery  red  urates  are 
so  frequently  associated  with  liver  disease  as  to  be  useful  in 
directing  attention  to  this  organ.  The  occasional  occurrence  of 
urates  on  the  cooling  of  the  urine  has  no  real  importance,  and 
uric  acid  crystals  may  likewise  appear,  at  a  time,  without 
any  special  significance.  It  is  the  habitual  or  excessive  occur- 
rence of  these  which  is  important.  They  sometimes  appear  at 
the  crisis  of  fevers,  &c. 

Oxalate  of  lime,  in  like  manner,  when  deposited  habitually 
and  excessively,  and  in  urines  loaded  with  urea,  is  often  found 
associated  with  a  train  of  nervous  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  which 
have  been  grouped  together  and  named  ''  oxaluria,"  and  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  indicate  an  ''  oxalic  acid  diathesis."  Oxalates 
are  frequently  present  in  the  urine  in  nervous  affections  of 
various  kinds.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  a  few 
oxalates  frequently  appear  in  the  urine  apart  from  any  obvious 
derangement  of  the  health.  The  uric  acid  and  the  oxalic  acid 
diathesis  seem  to  have  certain  affinities ;  the  former  is  certainly 
hereditary ;  it  seems  to  be  interchangeable  with  the  latter 
in  some  members  of  the  same  family,  and  perhaps  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  person's  history. 

As  associated  with  signs  and  symptoms  of  renal  and  vesical 
calculus  and  gravel,  the  appearance  of  either  uric  acid  or  oxalate 
of  lime  crystals  is  oflen  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis  and  in 
guiding  the  treatment  These  crystals,  when  associated  with 
blood,  tube-casts,  or  pus,  often  point  to  the  site  and  nature 
of  the  illness.     The  hedge-hog  crystals  of  urate  of  soda  may 
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likewise  be  sources  of  renal  and  yesical,  or  urethiul  irritation, 
and  of  calculus. 

CryaUdlued  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  supposed  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  serious  organic  disease  attended  with  waste 
of  tissue  (phthisis,  diabetes,  paralysis).  It  certainly  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  serious  nervous  affections. 

The  triple  phosphates  (ammonio-magnesian  phosphates)  have 
not  much  significance  unless  when  detected  in  freshly  passed 
urine;  they  then  indicate  that  a  process  of  decomposition  is 
going  on  within  the  bladder ;  they  may  likewise  indicate  the 
nature  of  vesical  concretions  in  process  of  formation. 

Persistent  deposits  of  the  amorphous  earthy  phosphates  being 
associated  with  habitual  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  are  not  unfre- 
•quently  the  index  of  a  depressed  state  of  health ;  they  may  also 
tend  to  vesical  concretions.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
carbonate  of  lime.  Tyrosine  crystals  are  occasionally  found  in 
typhus  and  other  fevers,  and  especially  in  cases  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver ;  the  urine  usually  requires  to  be  evaporated 
down  to  obtain  these  crystals.  The  clinical  significance  of 
cystine  is  not  yet  clearly  made  out ;  it  may  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  calculus. 

SCHEME  OF  SYSTEMATIC  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF 

URINARY  CALCULI  {Tkadkum). 

Powder  the  oalcidai.  Heat  a  unall  portion  of  the  powder  to  rednees 
H>n  lome  platinum  foil,  and  obterre  whether  any  residue  is  left  which  will  not 
bum  off. 

A.  In  case  it  leaves  a  fixed  residue,  take  a  small  portion  of  the  original  cal- 
•cuius,  dissolve  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath  in  a  white  porcelain  evaporating  dish ;  dip  a  glass  rod  into  the  strongest 
ammonia,  and  bring  it  near  the  residue  in  the  dish,  and  observe  whether 
^  pink  colour  is  produced  or  not. 

L  A  pink  colour  is  produced,  proving  that  the  calculus  contains  wrie  acid; 
H>bserye  whether  a  portion  of  the  calculus  melts  on  being  heated. 

a.  It  melts — 

(1)  And  communicates  a  strong  yellow  colour  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  Ump 
•or  Bunsen  burner ;  9odium  urait, 

(2)  And  communicates  a  violet  colour  to  the  flame,  giving  the  potasdom 
dppeotmm ;  potaatimm  ttmte. 


f^^ 
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6.  It  does  not  melt ;  dissolve  the  residue  left  after  ignition  in  a  little  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia  till  alkaline,  and  then  ammonium  carbonate 
solution. 

(1)  A  white  precipitate  falls  ;  calcium  urate. 

(2)  No  precipitate :  add  some  hydric  sodic  phosphate  solution ;  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  falls ;  maffnetium  urate. 

II.  No  pink  colour  is  produced.  Observe  whether  a  portion  of  the  calculus 
melts  on  being  heated  strongly  : 

a.  It  melts  (fusible  calculus).  Treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid:  it 
dissolves  ;  add  to  the  solution  ammonia  in  excess ;  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate falls  :  ammonio-magnenum  phosphate.  In  case  the  melted  residue  ia 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  dissolves.  Add  to 
the  solution  ammonia  ;  a  white  precipitate  indicates  cal^um  phosphate. 

6.  It  does  not  melt ;  moisten  the  residue  with  water  and  test  its  reaction 
with  litmus  paper  ;  it  is  not  alkaline.  Treat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dis- 
solves without  effervescence.  Add  to  the  solution  ammonia  in  excess,  white 
precipitate  ;  calcium  phosphate.  Treat  the  calculus  with  acetic  acid ;  it  does 
not  dissolve.  Treat  the  residue  after  heating  with  acetic  acid,  it  dissolves 
with  effervescence ;  calcium  oxalate.  Treat  the  original  calculus  with  acetic 
acid,  it  dissolves  with  effervescence  ;  calcium  carbonate. 

B.  The  calculus  on  being  heated  does  not  leave  a  fixed  residue.  Treat  a 
portion  of  the  calculus  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  and  expose  to  anmionia 
vapour  as  before. 

I.  A  pink  colour  is  developed. 

a.  Mix  a  portion  of  the  powdered  calculus  with  a  little  lime  and  moisten 
with  a  little  water  ;  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  red  litmus  paper  suspended 
over  the  mass  is  turned  blue ;  ammonium  urate. 

h.  No  ammonia ;  uric  acid, 

II.  No  pink  colour  is  developed. 

a.  But  the  nitric  acid  solution  turns  yellow  as  it  is  evaporated,  and  leaves  a 
residue  insoluble  in  potassium  carbonate  ;  xanthine. 

b.  The  nitric  acid  solution  turns  dark  brown  and  leaves  a  residue  soluble  in 
ammonia ;  cystine, 

BILE  IN  URINE 

can  often  be  recognised  hj  the  eye  when  present  in  any 
quantity.  Moreover,  when  testing  for  albumen  by  nitric  acid, 
the  peculiar  greenish  reaction  produced  by  bile  usually  attracts 
attention.  More  delicately  applied,  this  test  with  nitric  acid 
consists  in  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  adjacent  parts  of  a  white  plate,  and 
allowing  the  one  to  run  into  the  other.  The  commingling  of 
the  fluids  should  be  closely  watched  in  good  daylight,  when  a 
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beautiful  plaj  of  colours  is  observed — including  brown,  green, 
blue,  violet,  red,  and  yellow.  Or  a  little  acid  may  be  dropped 
on  the  urine  as  placed  on  a  plate,  or  on  a  white  sheet  of  note 
paper,  when  a  similar  reaction  occurs.  This  test  applies  only 
to  bile  pigment. 

A  test  for  the  biliary  acids  has  been  introduced,  but  it  does 
not  give  reliable  results  as  applied  to  urine.  Two  drachms  of 
urine  are  introduced  into  a  test  tube,  a  small  piece  of  loaf  sugar 
is  added,  and  a  drachm  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  gently 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass :  if  the  biliary  acids  are  present,  a 
deep  purple  colour  is  produced  at  the  line  of  junction  :  a  brown 
instead  of  a  purple  colour  indicates  their  absence.  This  test, 
however,  has  not  been  found  of  much  clinical  value. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  Bile  in  the  Urine  corresponds  with 
that  of  Jaundice  (see  p.  349).  Its  presence  or  absence  assists 
in  the  differentiation  of  discolourations  of  the  skin  or  of  the 
<X)njunctiva  due  to  other  causes.  It  likewise  seems  occasionally 
to  indicate  an  incipient  jaundice  before  the  tissues  generally  are 
affected,  and  its  disappearance  from  the  urine  sometimes  affords 
evidence  that  the  attack  is  passing  off,  although  the  jaundice 
elsewhere  may  still  remain  very  visible.  The  presence  of  bUe 
pigment  may  serve  to  explain,  so  &r,  the  existence  of  tube-casts 
in  urine,  as  already  noticed,  under  the  heading  of  Tube-Casts, 
or,  at  least,  to  give  their  presence  a  less  serious  significance 
<8ee  p.  400). 

CHLORIDES 

jure  always  present  abundantly  in  normal  urine.  They  are 
often  diminished,  or  almost  suppressed,  in  several  febrile  dis- 
eases, especially  in  pneumonia.  The  quantity  may  be  roughly 
determined  by  adding  a  little  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ailver  to  the  urine,  along  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  add. 
The  denseness  of  the  precipitate,  or  its  relative  abundance  when 
the  sediment  CbJIs  down,  serves  to  indicate  the  quantity;  a 
sample  of  noimal  urine,  treated  in  the  same  way,  may  be  used 
jui  a  basis  of  compariflon.    This  precipitate  of  the  <^oiide  of 
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silver  (insoluble  in  nitric  acid)  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  Albu- 
men, if  present,  must  be  separated  before  testing  for  chlorides, 
as  it  also  is  thrown  down  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

THE  ESTIMATION  OP  UREA 

contained  in  urine  affords  valuable  data  in  certain  physiological 
and  pathological  inquiries.  It  has  been  made  out,  however, 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  the  urine  depends 
more  on  the  quantity  taken  in  as  food  than  on  anything  else, 
so  that  if  we  aim  at  scientific  precision,  an  analysis  of  the  food 
taken  is  almost  required  to  give  value  to  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  urea.  Albumen,  if  present,  should  be  separated 
by  boiling,  before  beginning  the  estimation  of  the  urea.  The 
natural  excretion  of  urea  may  be  quoted  roughly  at  500  grains 
per  day  for  a  male  adult,  or  3^  grains  per  pound  weight  of  his 
body  (33 '18  grammes,  or  '500  gramme  per  1  kilo,  of  body- 
weight). 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  (in  the  absence  of  sugar) 
usually  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  quantity  of  urea  being 
excreted.  Occasionally,  by  the  rapid  crystallisation  of  nitrate 
of  urea,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  urine,  we  have 
evidence  of  its  presence  in  excess.  For  very  accurate  results, 
probably  the  best  plan  is  to  determine  the  total  nitrogen^  by  the 
ordinary  processes  followed  by  chemists  in  an  ultimate  organic 
analysis ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  available  in  clinical  prac- 
tice. 

Two  volumetric  processes  for  the  estimation  of  area  are 
employed,  both  of  which  afford  moderately  accurate  results. 

LnsBio's  IIethod  is  bated  on  the  principle  of  the  predpitabOity  of  nre*  bj 
mercuric  nitrate,  and  farther,  on  the  dzcomBtanoe  that  the  white  preeipiiate 
thereby  produced  ia  not  decompoaed,  and  therefore  not  turned  yellow  by 
carbonate  of  sodium.  (This  yellow  colour  results  from  the  formaticin  of 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  basic  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  carbonate  of  mercury.)  It 
is  necessary  also  to  separate  from  the  urine,  before  operating  on  it,  the  phos- 
phates and  sulphates,  so  that  the  urine  requires  first  to  be  prepared  by  treat- 
ing it  with  baryta-water  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium.  A  further 
preliminary  proceeding  oonsisti  in  determining  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
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■odium  present,  ai  the  reaction  does  not  oooar  till  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
of  ■odium  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  nitrate  of  sodium.  This  may 
be  estimated  hj  noticing  the  amount  of  mercurial  solution  added  from  the 
burette  before  the  white  precipitate  begins  to  appear ;  or  the  amount  may  be 
determined  more  accurately  by  precipitation  with  silver.  A  further  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  this  mercury  process  is  only  accurate  when  the  pro- 
portion of  the  urea  in  solution  amounts  to  two  per  cent,  so  that  an 
allowance  must  be  made  in  carrying  out  the  process  when  the  results  indicate 
that  more  or  less  than  this  amount  is  actually  present. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare  accurately  in  its  proper  strength  the 
■olution  of  mercuric  nitrate;  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  dilute 
a  solution  of  pure  mercuric  nitrate  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  definite  quantity 
of  urea  when  this  has  been  ascertained  by  precipitation  from  a  pure  solution 
of  urea  in  water.  The  solution  may  also  be  purchased  from  certain  makers. 
(Oriffin,  Bunhill  Bow,  London.) 

DiTAiLB  or  LiiBi3*s  llETHOD.~(Dr.  Michael  Foster,  Watts's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  "  Urine,"  voL  V.,  p.  966.  London,  1874.)  "Prepared  urine  (if 
aHmmen  be  present  it  must  be  separated  by  boiling,  some  urea  will  probably 
be  lost).  Two  volumes  of  urine  are  mixed  with  one  volume  of  a  "baryta 
mixture  **  (consiitiDg  of  two  volumes  of  baryta-water  to  one  volume  of  a  solu- 
tion  of  barium  nitrate,  both  saturated  in  the  cold),  and  filtered. — Urea-aolu- 
tion :  2  grammes  of  pure  urea  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  diluted 
to  100  cc. — Mercurial  tolutum :  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  mercuric 
nitrate  is  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  10  cc.  of  the  urea 
solution  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  mercurial  solution  is  slowly 
added  from  a  burette  as  long  as  any  precipitation  takes  place  ;  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  is  then  let  fall  by  a  glass  rod  into  a  drop  of  a  soluticm  of  sodic 
oaibonate  (say  about  20  grains  to  ounce)  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  or  on  a  glass 
plate,  over  some  black  surface.  If  the  precipitate  which  occurs  on  the 
mingling  of  the  two  drops  does  not  become  in  a  few  seconds  dirtinctly  yellow, 
more  of  the  mercurial  solution  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  beaker 
and  the  trial  made  again.  As  soon  as  a  distinct  yellow  colour  appears  (the 
shade  being  noticed  by  the  observer  in  order  to  guide  him  afterwards),  the 
trial  drops  are  returned  into  the  beaker,  and  a  little  of  the  soda-solution 
added  until  the  mixture  is  only  faintly  add.  A  drop  is  then  again  to  be 
tried  with  the  soda-solution,  and  if  the  yellow  odour  does  not  show  itself, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  mercurial  solution  must  still  be  added  to  the  mixture 
in  the  beaker  and  the  trial  made  again.  When  the  yellow  odour  has  been  thus 
obtained,  the  total  quantity  of  mercurial  sdution  used  is  read  off;  it  corre- 
sponds to  "2  gramme  urea.  The  mercurial  solution  itself  is  then  diluted  iacoord- 
ing  to  these  results,  so  that  20  ca  of  it  correspond  to  10  grammes  of  the  urea 
solution,  i.e.,  so  that  10  a c.  correspond  to  *1  gramme  urea.  It  is  well  not 
to  add,  at  once,  the  whole  of  the  water  required,  but  to  stop  a  little  short  of 
that  and  titrate  again,  since  practically  tiie  degree  of  dilution  required  is 
rather  less  than  that  suggested  by  calculation. 

Method,    Of  the  prepared  urine  16  cc  (ooiTespondiug  to  10  cc  of  the 
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original  urine)  are  poured  out  into  a  beaker  or  flask,  and  the  mercurial  iolu> 
tion  is  added  until  the  yellow  reaction,  as  described  above,  is  obtained ;  the 
mixture  is  also  in  the  same  way  reduced  in  acidity  and  trial  made  again. 
The  quantity  of  mercurial  solution  used  will  give  the  amount  of  urea  in  the 
10  c.c.  of  urine.  Unfortunately  the  reaction  is  exact  only  for  fluids  contain- 
ing 2  per  cent,  of  urea  ;  its  appearance  is  premature  when  more,  and  is 
delayed  when  less  than  that  percentage  is  present.  If  the  prepared  urine 
contains  an  excess  of  urea,  double  its  volume  of  the  mercurial  solution  wUl 
have  been  used  and  yet  no  reaction  set  in.  Hence  if,  on  arriving  at  thla 
point,  1  c.c.  of  distilled  water  be  added  to  the  mixture  for  every  additional 
2  C.C.  of  the  mercurial  solution  employed,  the  proportion  of  urea  wUl  be 
maintained  at  2  per  cent,  and  the  final  result  will  be  correct.  Thus  if,  after  the 
addition  of  30  c.c.  of  the  mercurial  solution  to  15  c.c  of  the  prepared  urine 
the  reaction  is  not  seen,  1  o.c  of  distilled  water  is  added  and  the  prooeea 
continued.  Supposing  the  reaction  finally  sets  in  when  10  c.o.  more,  or  40 
O.C.  in  all,  of  the  mercurial  solution  have  been  used,  the  5  cc.  of  distilled 
water,  which  have  been  also  added,  will  bring  up  the  original  15  co.  of  urine 
to  20  C.C.;  the  40  c.c.  of  mercurial  solution  will  have  been  employed  on  a 
fluid  containing  2  per  cent  of  urea. 

If  the  prepared  urine  contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea  an  approximate 
correction  may  be  made  by  subtracting  *1  c.a  from  every  5  c.c.  of  the  mer- 
curial solution  that  is  run  short  of  the  normal  30  cc  Thus,  if  with  15  c.c.  of 
prepared  urine  the  yellow  colour  is  struck  on  using  20  cc.  of  the  mercurial 
solution,  '2  cc.  (30-20=5x2)  are  deducted,  and  therefore  19*8  cc.  taken  as 
the  correct  result.  A  further  correction  must  be  made  for  chloride  of  sodium, 
the  presence  of  which  delays  the  reaction.  We  may  make  an  approximate 
correction  by  deducting  from  the  quantity  of  mercurial  solution  employed 
1'5  cc. — ^2*5  cc,  according  to  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  present. 
Or  we  may  first  remove  the  chloride.  To  15  o.c  of  prepared  urine  one  or 
two  drops  of  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  are  added,  and  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  in  from  a  burette,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
red  chromate  of  silver  indicates  that  the  whole  of  the  chloride  haa  been 
thrown  down ;  the  mercurial  solution  can  then  be  at  once  used  without  re- 
moving the  silver  precipitate.  The  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  urea  by 
the  addition  of  the  silver  solution  must  of  course  be  taken  into  account.  Or 
two  portions  of  prepared  urine  may  be  taken  of  15  cc  each.  One  ia 
neutralised  with  nitric  add,  the  mercurial  solution  added,  and  the  point 
marked  at  which  a  permanent  precipitate  (a  distinct  cloud,  not  a  mere  opal- 
escence) is  produced.  The  other  ia  titrated  in  the  usual  way.  The  number 
of  cc  employed  in  the  latter,  minus  those  employed  in  the  former  operation, 
will  give  the  real  quantity  of  urea. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  other  nitrogenoua  bodies,  creatinine,  allantoin, 
&c,  are  precipitated  by  the  mercurial  solution  in  the  same  way  as  urea.** 

Htpo-Bromtte  of  Sodium  Process  fob  Estimating  Urea.— Davy's  pro- 
cess (by  hjrpo-chlorite  of  sodium)  has  been  modified  and  adapted  for  clinical 
purposes  by  Esbach  of  Paris,  Bussell  and  West,  and  Apjohn.    The  prooesa 
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«oiuUti  tn  Mtlmkting  the  qsaDtity  of  nitiogsD  glTon  off  vhen  a  •olnttrai  ot 
umli  niiitdwith  >  bypo-bromits  lolutioii.  llili  Uit  nuned  lolutioii  if  reiy 
irmltlj  6huig»d  b^  keeping,  >Dd  m>  miut  be  uuda  fretb.  It  is  eompoeed  of 
100  gmnmee  of  eaiutio  lodk,  250  o.c.  of  water,  end  26  o.c.  of  bromine,  all 
■haken  np  together.  (Of  oanne  the  Kid*  wlutioii  oaa  be  kept  and  tbe  bromln* 
added  in  proper  propottion  whan  wanted,  to  u  to  be  oied  treali. )  The  tol- 
lowing  i«  the  deeoiplion  of  Apjohn'e  piooeai  lOtewucal  Ifeat,  Jan.  22, 187S.) 
n*  tnatnmeni*  an  luoh  ai  ma;  be  found  in  an;  Uboimtoi; ;  tbey  are :  (1)  A. 
ifMti  meaniing  tube  of  aboat  a  foot  In  length,  diawn  mt  at  the  end,  which 
will  be  npyerlumt  when  the  tuba  ia  naed,  like  a  Hohr'i  bnrette,  and  mb- 
4iTid«d  into  30  parti  of  equal  capaoitf ,  the  aggregate  Tolume  of  which  ii 
BO  CO.  (2}  A  amall  wide  mouthed  gai  bottle  of  about  60  c.c  capacit;.  (3)  A 
■hist  teit-tube  of  about  10  ca  oapadty,  of  mch  a  height  that  when  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  gai  bottle  it  willetaud  within  It  in  a  ilightl;  inclined  podtion. 
(8eef1g.63L) 


Am  following  an  the  anangetnctitl  for  Mmhining  the  apparatui  and  work- 
ing an  experiment:— The  gtaduated  tobe,  held  in  a  olamp  attached  to  a  letort 
aluid,  i>  depreeeed  into  a  glaaa  ojlinder,  nearly  filled  with  water  until  tha 
an«  mark,  which  ia  near  the  upper  end,  axaotlj  oolnddei  with  the  lurfaoe  d 
tiM  water.  16  0,0,  of  the  bjFpo-bromlte  aolatlQD  having  been  ponred  into  the 
flaak,  the  teet-tnbe  oontaining  the  nrine  li  Introduoed  bj  meani  of  foraepa, 
MM  being  taken  that  none  of  Ita  oontenta  ahall  ipill  into  the  hjpo-bromite, 
^Dte  flaik  ii  now  doeed  with  a  rerj  aoeoratel;  fitting  india-rubber  itxpper, 
perfonted  with  a  hole  in  whioh  ia  ineerted  a  abort  plea*  irf  gUae  tubing  opm 
at  both  enda,  and  b  then  oonneeted  with  the  meaaniing  tnbo  by  meani  of  a 
pleoe  vt  elaatic  tubing.  It  ii  now  laoUned  ao  aa  to  allow  the  nrine  to  mix 
with  the  bjpo-lbmnite.   BSsTMMne*  at  m 
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the  measuring  tube  is  gradually  raised  lo  as  to  relieve  the  disengaged  nitrogen 
from  the  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  flask  is  shaken  a  few  times,  and  when 
the  reaction  is  completely  over  the  apparatus  is  left  for  a  few  minutes  until 
it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed. Another  exact  levelling  of  the  measuring  tube  is  made  and  the 
number  of  the  division  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  the  developed  nitrogen 
is  read  off.  66  cc  of  the  nitrogen  correspond  to  0*16  gramme  of  urea,  so 
that  a  single  division  corresponds  to  *006  gramme  of  urea.  If,  therefore,  we 
use  6  cc  of  urine,  each  measure  of  the  nitrogen  evolved  will  correspond  to 
O'l  per  cent,  of  urea  (or  0'44  grain  per  fluid  ounce). 

Variations  occur  of  course  in  the  measured  gas  from  the  effect  of  changes 
in  the  temperature  and  barometric  pressure,  but  the  advocates  of  this  method 
allege  that  these  are  inconsiderable  in  ordinary  clinical  work.  Other  nitrogenous 
principles  are  also  included  with  the  urea  in  the  estimation  by  this  method. 

Of  course  the  total  urine  passed  must  be  known  to  estimate  the  total 
amount  of  urea. 

COMPLAINTS  BY  PATIENTS  REGAHDING  URINARY 

SYMPTOMS,  &c. 

Patients  sometimes  call  attention  to  alterations  in  the 
appearance  of  their  urine,  of  which  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  form  some  judgment  In  the  section  on  the  "  ObviouB 
Characteristics  of  Urine"  these  have  been  considered  (see 
p.  375). 

Freqtiency  and  pain  in  micturition  are  often  complained  of 
by  patients,  either  with  or  without  the  consciousness  of  some 
connection  between  these  symptoms  and  other  urinary  disorders. 
The  student  of  clinical  medicine  must  never  forget  that  these 
are  important  symptoms  of  surgical  as  well  as  medical  diseases. 
Frequency  of  micturition  may  be  due  to  stricture  of  the  urethra^ 
and  it  is  very  common  in  elderly  men  with  enlarged  prostate ;  in 
women  it  occurs  in  connection  with  uterine  irritation,  and  with 
displacements  of  the  womb.  Increased  frequency  in  micturition 
may  be  due  simply  to  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs,  but  it 
is  also  often  of  value  in  calling  attention  to,  or  marking  the 
date  of,  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  as  in  diabetes,  and  in 
certain  forms  of  chronic  renal  disease.  In  the  early  stage  of  both 
of  these,  the  patient  may  find  that  he  has  begun  to  get  up  at 
night  to  pass  water,  and  although  he  may  attribute  this  to  his 
being  thirsty  and  to  his  drinking  more  water  tlian  usual,  the 
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thirst  and  the  increased  urine  may  be  dae  to  the  same  cause. 
Frequency  and  pain  in  micturition  often  occur  in  nephritis^ 
strangury,  cystitis,  and  also  from  calculus  in  the  kidney,  ureter, 
or  bladder.  Scalding  or  pain  in  making  water  is  often  complained 
of  in  the  febrile  state ;  this  is  associated  with  the  secretion  of  a 
highly  acid  and  concentrated  urine :  it  is  also  often  due  to  gritty 
matter  (gravel)  in  the  urine,  and  to  irritation  of  the  urethra 
from  gonorrhcea.  In  women  it  is  not  unfrequently  due  to  small 
vascular  growths  at  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  uiinarius,  and  occa- 
sionally to  prolapsus  of  the  urethra  itself :  these  are  very  apt  to 
escape  attention,  as  their  situation  makes  it  a  matter  of  much 
delicacy  to  examine  the  parts  thoroughly.  In  male  children  the 
pain  in  micturition  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  a  phymosis. 
FiaBure  of  the  anus,  and  other  affections  of  the  rectum,  or 
disease  in  its  neighbourhood,  often  give  rise  to  pain  in  passing 
water.  These  various  causes  may  have  to  be  considered  and 
decided  on  by  an  ocular,  or  surgical,  or  instrumental  examina- 
tion of  the  meatus,  the  urethra,  the  bladder,  the  womb,  or  the 
rectum.  Not  unfrequently  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine, 
its  colour  and  the  manner  of  its  coming,  whether  diffused  in  the 
urine  or  appearing  as  a  few  drops  at  the  end  of  micturition, 
may  assist  the  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  pus  likewise  in  the 
urine,  and  the  character  and  situation  of  the  pain,  are  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  such  cases  (see  blood  and  pus,  pp.  389 
and  393)..  Any  supposed  cause  of  the  painful  attack,  such  as 
injuries,  or  special  exertions  from  riding,  jolting,  &Cf  should 
be  carefully  inquired  into.  (See  also  the  section  on  Paralysia 
of  the  Bladder,  p.  175.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SYMPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MALE 
GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

T\ISTURBANCES  of  the  generatiye  organs  in  the  mala 
-^^  oome,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  notice  of  surgeons ;  but 
complaints  are  sometimes  made  to  physicians  also,  concerning 
impaired  or  disordered  functions  in  these  parts,  and  vaiioufl 
nervous  diseases  arise  from  sexual  excesses  and  abuses.  The 
chief  complaints  met  with  in  medical  practice  are  connected 
with  impotence,  seminal  discharges,  and  masturbation. 

Impotence  supervenes  in  the  course  of  paralysis,  and  Sa  veiy 
common  in  those  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  which  involve  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  Its  occurrence  in  such  cases  is  not  dne 
directly  to  sexual  excesses,  even  although  the  paralysis  may 
have  been  brought  on  in  this  way.  Premature  impotence 
however,  apart  from  other  paralysis,  is  apt  to  arise  at  a  coni- 
paratively  early  age  in  those  who  have  erred  in  this  respeoti. 
In  locomotor  ataxy  there  is  sometimes  an  impairment  of  this 
function,  although  it  has  been  alleged  that  this  disease  diflfem 
from  other  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  in  this  respect,  and  that 
there  may  be  even  an  exceseive  aptUude  for  frequent  indulgence. 
(Trousseau).  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  overstated. 
Locomotor  ataxy  is  well  known  to  depend  not  unfrequently  on 
sexual  excess  in  the  case  of  men. 

Various  debilitating  diseases,  diabetes  for  example,  are 
characterised  by  impotence  as  part,  apparently^  of  thi^  ^gs&siseiSL 
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debility.  This  is  much  less  marked  in  some  other  exhausting 
diseases,  and  espedallj  in  phthisis. 

Impotence  is  sometimes  imagined  or  dreaded  by  patients 
without  there  being  any  good  grounds  for  the  opinion ;  and  the 
idea  sometimes  seizes  possession  of  the  mind  in  such  a  form  as 
to  constitute  a  species  of  insanity.  Prolonged  brooding  on  such 
subjects,  and  the  reading  of  quaddsh,  or  even  of  legitimate, 
medical  dissertations  on  the  consequences  of  masturbation,  &c., 
are  apt  in  certain  minds  to  foster  the  delusion  and  to  upset  the 
^TnTiAHw  of  reason.  If  the  organs  seem  sound  on  examination, 
and  if  there  continue  to  be  indications  of  functional  activity  in 
them,  we  can  usually  reassure  our  patients.  Points  of  importance 
in  the  character  of  the  impotence,  such  as  the  following,  have 
sometimes  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  treatment: — ^The 
absence  of  sexual  desire :  more  or  less  anaesthesia  of  the  glans 
penis:  imperfection  or  weakness  in  the  erection,  from  defect 
in  the  muscles  concerned,  or  from  other  causes:  premature 
emission. 

FriapUm  (excessive  or  permanent  erection)  is  an  occasional 
symptom  in  spinal  paralysis  (myelitis  especially),  but  no  indica- 
tions of  special  value  can  be  drawn  from  its  presence. 

Moitwrbatian  is  credited  with  the  production  of  an  untold 
number  of  ills,  both  bodily  and  mental.  Although  the  practice 
is  highly  pernicious,  it  is  probable  that  its  influence  has  been 
overstated,  especially  in  connection  with  the  causation  of 
insanity,  althou^^,  no  doubt,  it  sometimes  leads  to  mental 
disorder  (see  p.  234).  The  possibility  of  excessive,  or  incon- 
trollable  masturbation,  like  excessive  drunkenness,  being  due  to 
the  insane  tendency  of  the  patient,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  frequent  practice  of  masturbation,  however,  may  produce 
various  nervous  diseases,  just  as  we  find  that  excessive  sexual 
indulgence,  even  in  the  married  state,  may  do  so;  and  the  great 
frequency  of  the  opportunities  presented  to  the  masturbfttor  in 
gratifying  his  desire,  accounts  probably  for  part  of  the  special 
evils  which  arise  in  his  case.  Excess  in  venery  which  is  often 
to  an  extreme  by  certain  newly  married  ^pwple,  and 
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sometimes  contdnued  bj  them  to  an  imreasoiiable  extent^  may 
give  rise  to  palpitations,  debility,  and  nervousness  of  Tarions 
kinds:  among  the  more  serious  forms  of  disorder,  due  to  the 
various  forms  of  excess,  may  be  named  spinal  paralysis,  locomo- 
tor ataxy,  and  convulsions.  Mental  disoixler  is  supposed  to 
arise  at  times  from  this  cause  (see  p.  233). 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  presence  of  anomalous  nervous 
symptoms,  that  even  very  young  children  sometimes  practifle 
masturbation,  and  this  may  arise  from  some  mechanical  irrita- 
tion in  the  parts,  or  from  less  obvious  causes  (such  as  diabetes) 
connected  with  the  oigans. 

Seminal  discharges  may  likewise  be  greatly  exaggerated  in 
importance  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  quack  literature,  or 
the  reading  of  other  medical  book&  The  terrors  held  over  their 
patients  by  quacks  have  likewise  a  powerful  influence  on  many 
persons.  A  certain  frequency  of  these  emissions  is  natural  to 
young  men  who  lead  a  chaste  life,  and  their  frequency  is  often 
increased  by  studious  or  sedentary  habits,  and  the  attendant 
dyspepsia  and  constipation  so  common  in  such  persons.  A 
course  of  prurient  reading  also  favours  this  unnatural  frequency. 
When  the  emissions  occur  every  nighty  or  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  the  condition  is  certainly  unnatural,  although  not 
necessarily  alarming,  and  this  va  the  more  certain  if  the  dis- 
charges occur  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  their  coming 
away,  or  if  they  occur  during  the  day,  or  without  any  previous 
erection.  Patients  sometimes  complain  very  much  of  this 
symptom,  and  allege  the  frequent  passing  of  semen  in  their 
urine.  This  does  occur  at  times,  but  the  milkiness  or  turbidity 
complained  of  are  not  imfrequently  due  merely  to  phosphatio 
deposits  occurring  in  the  alkaline  urine  within  the  bladder. 
Chemical  and  microscopic  tests  can  set  such  doubts  at  rest. 
Another  form  of  dischaige  complained  of  consists  of  a  little 
clear  glairy  fluid,  like  white  of  ^;g,  frequently  or  constantly 
exuding  from  the  urethra.  This  is  due  to  prostatic  or  some 
other  than  the  seminal  secretion,  and  has  not  much  significanoe, 
although  it  is  increased  by  the  same  influences  which  favour 
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freqaent  awniTial  emissions.  When  from  the  aoooimt  given,  or 
ttom  the  freqaent  or  habitual  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the 
nriney  we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  morbid  condition,  we 
must  inquire  whether  any  unnatural  excitation  of  the  parts  has 
been  caused  by  masturbation,  a  practice  which  patients  do  not 
always  readily  confess.  The  general  health  and  habits,  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  use  of  stimulating  food  or 
drink  late  at  night  must  be  inquired  into. 

This  condition  is  often  found  to  be  associated  with  a  most 
distressed  state  of  mind,  want  of  eneigy,  depression  of  spirits, 
with  perhaps  actual  weakness  and  incapacity  for  work;  the 
patients  seem  offcen  to  foster  the  idea  of  their  dreadful  condition 
and  refuse  all  hope  and  consolation.  This  state  is  often  associa- 
ted with  other  abnormalities,  particularly  frequent  alkalinity  of 
the  urine,  and  the  deposit  of  oxalates,  with  a  high  specific 
gravity  of  the  urina 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ORGANS,  AND  THETB 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL  HEALTH.^ 


MENSTRUATION  AND  ITS  DISORDERS. 

1IT0DE  of  conducting  the  inquiries. — Students  often  ezpeti- 
-^■^  ence  considerable  difficulty  at  first,  in  conducting  inquiries 
on  these  subjects.  What  are  the  points  regarding  which 
information  is  to  be  elicited)  How  are  the  questions  to  be 
put  1  The  inquiry  can  always  be  conducted  with  such  refine- 
ment as  will  not  ofiend  any  proper  delicacy  of  feeling;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  an  unfavourable  impression  may  readily  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  patient  by  the  form  or  mode  of 
putting  a  question.  Coarseness  or  impertinence  have  often 
been  ascribed  to  medical  men,  simply  firom  want  of  tact,  dis- 
cretion, or  personal  refinement  in  this  respect. 

In  many  cases  a  few  general  questions  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. In  hospital  practice,  where  the  cases  are  fully  recorded^ 
inquiries  should  always  be  made  as  to  these  functions ;  but  in 

1  The  following  writers  may  be  referred  to  for  farther  infonnatioii  on  tlie 
inbjects  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  ;~West,  Barnes,  Graily  Hewitt,  Mattliewi 
Dtincan,  and  Sir  James  Simpson.  Montgomery  on  the  Symptoms  and  Signs 
of  Pregnancy,  Bemnts  and  Gonpil's  Clinical  Memoirs,  translated  by  the  New 
Sydenham  Society,  and  the  Lectures  by  Hildebrandt,  Olshansen,  and  Gtuse- 
row,  in  the  German  Clinical  Lectures  issued  by  the  same  Society  (vols.  IzvL 
and  Ixxt),  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The  subject  must  also  bo 
considered  in  connection  with  the  Physical  Kxamination  of  the  Abdomen, 
see  Chapter  xvi.,  Part  3,  and  some  of  the  works  referred  to  there. 
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private  practice  it  is  well  to  abstain  unless  there  is  a  clear 
neoessitj.  When  the  patients  are  young,  inquiries  should,  when 
possible,  be  made  through  the  parents ;  at  all  events  the  subject 
should  be  introduced  through  them. 

It  is  well  to  lead  up  to  the  subject,  or  introduce  it  with 
special  bearing  regarding  the  symptoms  complained  of.  Thus 
one  question  may  introduce  another.  Having  asked  if  the 
bowels  are  '^ regular,"  there  may  next  come,  ''And  are  you 
leg^ular  in  your  own  health  1 "  "  Not  too  often  or  too  much  at  a 
time  r*  Or  if  some  special  pain  or  deranged  function  is  com- 
plained of,  the  subject  may  be  introduced  by  asking,  "  Do  you 
suffer  in  this  way  more  at  the  times  you  are  unwell  than  between 
times  1 " — and  then  follow  the  above  questions.  It  is  well  even 
at  times  to  offer  some  such  explanation  as  "  symptoms  such  as 
you  have  are  often  dependent  upon  derangements  of  your  own 
health."  Women  do  not  understand  the  term  "  menstruation." 
They  speak  of  being  "  unwell  "—of  being  "  regular."  It  is  also 
known  by  some  as  the  "  periods,"  or  the  "  courses."  They  will 
also  say,  "  My  own  has  left  ma" 

Normal  Menstruation* — ^The  functional  activity  of  the  female 
generative  organs  is  normally  manifested  by  the  periodic  dis- 
charge of  blood,  which  constitutes  what  is  termed  men- 
struation. The  points  regarding  which  inquiry  is  to  be  made, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  evidence  by  which  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  the  function  is  to  be  determined,  are :  (1)  The  regularity 
of  the  return ;  (2)  the  duration  of  the  period ;  (3)  the  quantity 
of  the  discharge ;  and  (4)  the  amount  of  local  or  general  distur- 
bance which  accompanies  it.  There  is  a  normal  standard  which 
is  taken  as  the  guide,  but  each  case  must  also  be  judged  by 
the  individual  habit. 

(1)  The  interval  between  the  first  day  of  menstruation  and 
its  reappearance  at  the  next  period  is  generally  reckoned  as 
twenty-eight  days  or  four  weeks,  but  certain  differences  exist. 
Some  women  "alter"  by  the  calendar  rather  than  the  lunar 
month;  some  regularly  every  three  weeks,  whilst  others  exceed 
the  tour :  and  even  a  degree  of  irregularity  may  be  natural  to 
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the  individual  and  consistent  with  good  health.  (2)  The  duration 
of  the  discharge  likewise  varies,  from  two,  or  even  one  day,  to 
eight  days.  (3)  Some  lose  but  little  blood,  others  a  considerable 
quantity.  (4)  Some  suffer  no  inconvenience,  whilst  others  have 
considerable  local  pain.  The  individual  habit,  therefore,  must 
always  be  ascertained  and  taken  as  the  criterion  of  healthy 
function  rather  than  a  general  standard.  What  in  one  person 
may  be  normal  may  in  another  be  evidence  of  excess  or  defect. 

It  IB  not  sufficient  to  receive  a  simple  affirmative  reply  to  the 
question,  "Are  you  quite  regular?"  Many  women  will  so 
answer  when  afterwards  they  will  be  found  to  have  excess 
either  in  time  or  in  quantity,  or  in  both.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  follow  up  by  *'  Not  oftener  than  you  used  to  be,  not  more 
at  a  time  than  you  always  had  ? " 

Menstruation  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
malaiBe,  and  a  degree  of  local  discomfort  or  even  pain.  With 
every  derangement  of  function  an  increase  of  suffering  is  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  relative  value  of  pain  will  be  discussed  in  a  future 
paragraph.  The  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  genital 
tract  secrete  a  fluid  sufficient  to  keep  the  opposing  surfaces 
moist,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  manifest 
externally.  In  unhealthy  conditions  it  escapes  externally,  con- 
stituting what  is  termed  leucorrhoea  or  popularly  "  the  whites." 
A  physiological  degree  of  leucorrhoea  is  often  present  just  before 
or  after  menstruation,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
pathological  state  when  persistent  throughout. 

Various  derangements  of  menst/ruation  have  received  distinct 
terms  in  medical  nosology.  Its  non-appearance  at  the  usual 
age,  or  its  suppression  after  its  establishment,  is  known  as 
Am EN0BRH(EA ;  when  accompanied  by  excessive  pain  it  is 
termed  Dysmenobbhcea ;  when  in  excess,  Menorrhagia.. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  too  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
that  these  terms  represent  symptoms  only,  and  not  actual 
diseases;  and  however  useful  for  the  purpose  of  study  or 
description  the  divisions  may  be,  they  do  not  represent  any 
actual  state  which  will  determine  treatment.    Amenorrhcea 
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may  in  one  case  be  the  result  of  bad  health,  and  in  another  may 
be  consistent  with  a  robust  constitution.  Menstruation  may 
regularly  recur,  and  yet  the  constitution  may  be  steadily 
becoming  undermined  from  the  strain  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
developmental  processes  which  are  taking  place.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  menstruation  is  but  part  of  the 
general  process  of  the  development  of  reproductive  life,  and 
that  the  latter  is  not  completed  when  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge has  once  regularly  been  established,  but  continues  for 
some  years ;  in  fact  it  may  be  considered  incomplete  in  many 
cases  until  the  twenty-second  year.  Whatever,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  the  prominent  symptom  may  be,  the  opinion  to  be 
formed  and  the  treatment  will  be  determined  less  by  that 
symptom,  than  by  the  constitutional  character  or  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  of  the  general 
functions. 

Jhrimitive  Amenorrhoea  (Emansio  mensium),  where  the  flow 
has  never  taken  place.  The  inquiries  should  be  made  to 
elucidate  the  following  points : — 

(1)  The  age  and  general  development.  In  this  country  men- 
struation first  shows  itself  from  the  thirteeenth  to  the  fifteenth 
year.  But  age  is  not  a  sure  criterion,  the  general  development 
of  the  body  must  be  associated  with  it.  (2)  The  previous  his- 
tozy:  a  severe  illness  about  the  age  of  puberty  may  retard 
menstruation.  (3)  Is  the  amenorrhoea  part  of  impaired  health  t 
(anemia,  chlorosis,  the  tubercular  diathesis.)  (4)  The  con- 
figuration being  womanly,  and  the  health  otherwise  good,  is 
there  defective  development  of  the  uterus,  or  defective  forma- 
tion of  the  generative  oiganst  (absence  of  ovaries,  or  uterus, 
cr  vagina.)  The  diagnosis  in  the  latter  case  can  only  be  absol- 
utely made  by  a  physical  examination — a  recourse,  however, 
only  to  be  had  under  very  special  circumstances. 

Internal  evidence  of  functional  activity,  without  discharge,  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  periodical  recurrence  of  lumbar  and 
pelvic  pains,  malaise,  headaches, — symptoms  known  as  the  men- 
strual  molimen.    At  times  epistaxis  or  other  haemorrhages  may 
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occur.  The  regular  periodicity  is  the  all-important  character  of 
such  symptoms.  They  are  evidence  of  ovarian  activity,  and 
the  presence  of  tliese  organs  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from 
them.  The  absence  of  such  symptoms,  however,  is  no  evidence 
of  want  of  these  organs.  The  occurrence  of  these  symptoms 
with  increasing  severity,  and  the  appearance  of  a  tumour  rising 
out  of  the  pelvis,  is  diagnostic  of  retained  secretion  (imperforate 
hymen  or  occlusion  of  os,  &c.).  In  all  cases  where  the  men- 
strual molimen  has  occurred,  the  abdomen  should  be  examined 
for  such  a  tumour. 

Menatruatian  having  appeared,  is  the  health  suffering /rom  the 
strain  of  the  developmental  process? — ^Amenorrhoea  usually  causes 
much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents  for  the  health  of  their 
daughters,  but  when  once  menstruation  has  occurred  it  is 
thought  the  danger  is  passed.  We  have  already  observed, 
however,  that  the  strain  of  reproductive  development  continues 
for  some  years  after  this  events  and  the  health  may  suffer  from 
this  cause,  especially  under  the  influence  of  bodily  or  mental 
overwork.  The  symptoms  are  very  varied,  and  often  indefinite, 
and  may  affect  the  nervous  or  digestive  systems,  or  the  blood- 
making  function.  The  important  point  is  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  constitutional  suffering  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  uterine  function.  In  one  class  the  fitulty  nature 
of  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  former,  as  when  amenorrhoea 
occurs  in  the  course  of  phthisis  or  from  sedentary  habits.  There 
is  another  class,  however,  where  the  menstrual  tax  is  the  causOi 
the  general  suffering  the  effect.  In  the  latter  class  inquiries 
will  generally  elicit  that  at  first  the  lassitude  and  inaptitude  for 
work,  change  of  disposition  and  headaches,  or  the  derangements 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  locaHsed  pains,  were  part  of  the 
menstrual  molimen,  but  that  by  the  accumulation  of  effects  they 
have  become  constant.  In  the  first  class,  although  the  deranged 
uterine  function  may  be  the  immediate  cause  for  seeking  advice, 
it  can  generally  be  found  that  fiEdlure  of  the  general  health  in 
some  respects  was  antecedent,  although  unnoticed  at  the  time ; 
or,  at  all  events,  there  is  not  the  same  close  relationship  in  the 
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order  of  events.  To  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  a  case  it  is 
thus  highly  important  to  determine  the  order  or  sequence  of 
the  symptoms.  Anaemia  may  be  caused  by  uterine  derange- 
ment, or  the  anaemia  may  be  the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  many 
cases  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  relation,  but 
success  in  treatment  will  none  the  less  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis. 

The  health  may  thus  suffer  with  perfect  regularity  in  the 
performance  of  menstruation.  Frequently,  however,  this  func- 
tion is  also  deranged.  The  character  of  the  derangement  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  constitutional  temperament 
In  the  relaxed  or  strumous  habit  there  is  generally  excess  in 
frequency  or  amount,  with  copious  leucorrhoea ;  in  others  the 
tendency  is  to  scanty  or  irregular  menstruation;  and  in  the 
highly  nervous  temperament^  or  where  there  is  a  heredi- 
tary history  of  gout,  the  ovarian  pains,  spinal  irritation  or  cere- 
bral suffering  predominate. 

Suppression  of  Menstruation  or  Secoiidary  A  menorrlicea, — The 
inquiries  should  be  guided  by  the  following  list  of  causes : — 

(1)  Pregnancy  (see  signs  of  pregnancy,  p. 440.)  (2)  Influences 
affecting  the  system  at  a  catamenial  period;  (cold,  mental 
emotions,  and  exanthematous  diseases.)  (3)  Constitutional 
causes;  (after  fevers,  sedentary  and  confined  occupations, 
change  of  residence,  long  continued  mental  anxiety,  anaemia, 
chlorosis,  continued  drain  on  the  system,  tuberculosis.)  (4) 
Local  causes;  (pelvic  inflammations,  stricture  of  the  os,  im- 
perfect involution  after  abortions  or  delivery  at  full  time;  more 
rarely  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and  displacements  of  the  uterus.) 

Menorrhagia  is  excess  of  the  menstrual  flow.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  uterus,  not  menstrual,  is  termed  ''  Metrorrhagia " ; 
but  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  determine  whether  the  discharge 
is  of  the  one  nature  or  the  other.  The  distinction  is  neverthe- 
less important  The  flrst  point  to  determine  is  the  character  of 
the  excess,  compared  with  the  ordinary  standard  and  the  indivi- 
dual habit  before  referred  to.  The  excess  may  be  in  quantity, 
or  in  duration,  or  in  frequency  of  return,  or  in  any  two  or  all  of 
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these  combined.  Whatever  the  change,  maintenance  of  regular 
periodicity,  both  in  duration  and  the  return,  favours  the  idea  of 
a  truly  menstrual  nature,  as  distinguished  from  hemorrhage. 
Excess  iu  duration  is  easily  noted,  but  patients  are  sometimes 
not  so  observant  as  to  determine  quantity.  If  clots  are  discharged 
in  any  quantity  or  size  it  is  evidence  of  excess  in  amount,  but 
small  shreddy  clots  discharged  during  micturition  are  common. 
The  question  may  also  be  put,  "  Do  you  find  you  have  to  use 
more  napkins  than  formerly  1"  In  metrorrhagia  the  discharge 
may  take  the  form  of  flooding,  or  considerable  gushes,  and  in 
female  parlance  it  may  be  described  as  "  finding  a  napkin  fre- 
quently of  very  little  use." 

The  special  cause  of  the  menorrhagia  must  be  determined  by 
the  previous  history,  the  general  constitutional  condition,  and 
the  local  examination.  (1)  The  previous  history.  Menorrhagia 
is  frequent  after  abortions,  or  on  return  of  the  catamenia  after 
nursing,  especially  when  lactation  has  been  prolonged.  It  is 
common  shortly  after  marriage;  at  times  menstruation  will 
then  be  suppressed  for  one  or  two  periods  and  return  in  excess — 
the  first  time  being  supposed  to  be  a  miscarriage.  Change  of 
residence  or  mode  of  life  is  at  times  the  cause.  Profuse  men- 
struation sometimes  follows  acute  fevers  and  pelvic  inflam- 
matory affections.  (2)  The  general  condition.  In  young  girls, 
especially  those  of  the  strumous,  or  so-called  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament, menorrhagia  va  often  present.  Also  at  all  periods  of 
life,  from  a  sluggish  abdomen;  constipation,  hepatic  derange- 
ment, loaded  urine,  a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  or  rheumatic 
or  gouty  constitutions  are  frequently  associated  with  the  affec- 
tion. Altered  conditions  of  the  blood,  associated  with  Bright's 
disease,  purpura,  and  the  like,  give  rise  to  menorrhagia;  but  in 
simple  anaemia  it  is  necessary  to  determine  by  the  history 
whether  the  anifimia  is  the  cause  or  the  effectw  (3)  Local  ex- 
amination. It  is  often  a  question  whether  in  a  given  case  a 
local  examination  is  necessary  or  not.  If  the  periodicity  is  well 
maintained,  a  sufficient  constitutional  cause  having  been  found, 
and  no  other  marked  symptom  of  uterine  disease  existing,  then 
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it  IB  not  necessary  at  first.  But  if  treatment  has  already  failed, 
if  the  periodicity  is  not  well  observed,  and  if  there  has  been 
marked  flooding  or  metrorrhagia  rather  than  menorrhagia^  and 
if  any  other  symptoms  suggestive  of  organic  changes  or  of 
displacement  are  present,  then  an  examination  should  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

Dymnenorrhaa, — A  certain  degree  of  pain  and  discomfort 
is  felt  during  a  menstrual  period  by  the  majority  of  women, 
but  at  times  it  becomes  so  severe  as  to  compel  them  to  seek 
advice.  Cases  of  this  description  are  usually  divided,  in  sys- 
tematic works,  into  congestive,  neuralgic,  and  mechanical 
dysmenorrhoBa.  The  division  is  not  a  very  practical  one,  for  in 
many  cases  all  the  forms  are  more  or  less  combined.  There  are 
also  some  authors  who  view  all  cases  as  primarily  mechanical 
in  origin.  Into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  cannot  here 
enter,  but  must  view  it  from  the  purely  clinical  aspect. 

The  first  question  is,  has  the  dysmenorrhoea  existed  from  the 
earliest  years  of  menstruation  1  If  so,  it  is  often  associated  with 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  uterus.  In  such,  the  flow  is 
scanty,  irregular  in  recurrence,  or  coming  and  going  during  the 
period.  If  r^^lar,  the  quantity  natural,  and  the  pain  present 
from  the  first,  the  presumption  is  that  there  is  some  defect  in 
formation  (narrow  os,  with  small  cervix)  or  congenital  malposi- 
tion ;  and  the  further  evidence  of  obstruction  will  also  be  present. 
In  this  dass  of  cases,  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
meiDstmation  may  for  two  or  three  years  be  comparatively  easy, 
bat  when  the  quantity  is  increased,  or  the  character  is  changed 
trcm.  constitutional  causes,  or  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
ijBtem  increases  by  the  accumulation  of  effects,  the  dysmenorrhoea 
may  come  on  later  and  more  gradually.  The  fitct,  therefore,  of 
ita  non-existence  in  the  earlier  years  does  not  exclude  a  congeni- 
tal mechanical  cause  of  the  dysmenorrhoea. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  differs  as  to  time :  it  may  be  felt  be- 
Sore  the  dischaige,  or  only  with  its  appearance ;  it  may  last  for 
a  few  hours  only,  or  be  felt  during  the  whole  period ;  it  may  be 
steady  and  continuous,    or  paroxysmal    and  remitting.      It 
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varies  in  its  position,  central  in  the  uterus,  or  general  in  the 
pelvis,  or  lateral  in  one  or  both  ovaries.  It  may  be  a  hot 
throbbing  pain,  or  acute  and  lancinating,  and  running  in  the 
course  of  certain  nerves.  It  is  nearly  always  reflected  to  the 
back,  and  often  to  the  head  or  under  a  breast,  limited  there  to 
a  small  spot  These  characters  must  be  noted  and  taken  as 
factors  in  amving  at  an  opinion. 

When  the  pain  is  chiefly  due  to  obstruction  to  the  flow,  it 
will  probably  be  paroxysmal  in  character,  each  attack  being 
followed  by  a  flow — and  at  first  the  discharge  is  dark  in  colour, 
sometimes  black  and  tarry.  The  obstruction,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  a  constriction  of  the  canal.  It  may  be  from  dysmen- 
orrhoeal  casts — the  mucous  membrane  being  shed  in  pieces— or 
it  may  arise  in  a  purely  congestive  form,  and  be  owing  to  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  blood,  permitting  partial  coagulation.  In. 
such  a  form  it  will  most  likely  last  only  during  the  first  day. 
This  latter  character  is  more  or  less  common  to  the  purely 
congestive  forms,  the  dischai'ge  giving  relief  to  the  vessels,  but 
it  will  be  variable  in  degree  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
congestion,  the  permanency  of  its  cause,  and  the  amount  of  the 
discharge.  By  some  authors  the  arrest  of  the  pain  after  the 
first  day  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  flexion  in  the  cervix, — the 
congestion  of  the  oi^gan  producing  erection  of  the  uterus,  and 
straightening  of  the  canaL 

The  localisation  of  the  pain  to  one  or  both  iliac  regions  or  to 
one  or  more  nerves,  together  with  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  generally,  will  determine  how  far  the  case  is  one  of 
purely  neuralgic  character.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  neuralgias  are  frequently  due  to  mechanical  causes, 
or  have  their  origin  in  disease  of  the  cervix.  They  may  like- 
wise have  their  origin  in  general  constitutional  conditions, 
specially  hereditary  gout. 

By  vaginal  examination  the  existence  of  a  mechanical  cause  of 

dysmenoiThoea  is  recognised  by  narrowness  of  the  cervical  canal 

— usually  associated  with  a  small,  or  elongated,  or  conical  cervix 

— and  also  when  marked  flexions  of  the  uterus  are  detecs^i^ 

2s 
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"The  Change  op  Life:"  The  Climacteric  Period,  the 
Menopause.  67  these  terms  are  denoted  the  end  of  repro- 
dnctive  life  in  the  female,  as  indicated  bj  the  cessation  of 
menstruation.  This  period  is  marked  hj  a  predisposition  to 
both  local  and  general  derangements  of  health.  It  occurs 
between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years. 

Local  Derangemmta. — The  manner  of  the  cessation  of  men- 
struation varies.  It  may  cease  suddenly  or  gi*adually — the 
intervals  becoming  longer  and  more  irregular,  and  the  quantity 
variable.  This  period  of  irregularity  is  spoken  of  as  ''the 
dodging  time.**  Frequently  the  change  is  indicated  by  excess  of 
menstruation,  both  in  quantity  and  frequency.  The  menorrhagia 
of  this  period  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  carefully  investi- 
gated, especially  if  continuing  past  the  ordinary  aga  Hsemor- 
rhage  returning  after  a  lengthened  interval,  and  presenting  no 
definite  periodicity,  is  always  suspicious  and  calls  for  an 
examination. 

General  Derangements, — ^The  nervous,  vascular,  and  digestive 
systems  frequently  suffer.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints 
consbts  in  flushings,  chiefly  of  the  head  and  face,  and  some- 
times felt  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  associated  with  a  hot, 
bursting  feeling  in  the  skin,  and  is  often  relieved  by  perspiration. 
A  dryness  of  the  skin,  or  want  of  ordinary  perspiration,  is 
frequently  associated  with  the  flushings.  A  peculiar  headache 
afifecting  the  occipital  region,  and  extending  to  the  neck,  is 
often  experienced.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  there  is  at 
this  age  a  special  predisposition  to  mental  derangements. 
Bheamatic  and  gouty  afiections  may  also  manifest  themselves, 
although  previously  absent.  The  digestive  system  tends  to 
become  sluggish  and  impaired. 

CLINICAL  VALUE  OF  SPECIAL  PELVIC  SYMPTOM& 

Lev^corrhcaa, — We  have  already  referred  to  the  physiological 
variety  of  '^  the  whites."  It  is  common  either  before  or  after 
menstruation,  and  lasts  but  a  limited  tima  A  considerable 
amoxmt  of  "the  whites"  is  met  with  at  times  during  pregnancy. 
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In  young  girls  leucorrhcea  is  common,  and  is  often  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  weakness.  It  is  properly  the  effect,  and  may 
be  met  with  in  debilitated  constitutions,  especially  the  strumous 
and  phthisical.  The  absence  of  any  other  uterine  symptom 
except  amenorrhoea,  or  scanty  and  irregular  secretion,  will 
point  to  the  truly  constitutional  nature.  Any  bad  hygienic 
influences,  and  certain  occupations,  such  as  the  use  of  the  sew- 
ing machine,  may  lead  to  this  form  of  the  affection. 

Leucorrhcea  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  of  all  uterine 
affections,  but  usually  other  symptoms  are  associated  therewitlu 
In  such  cases  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  when 
possible,  before  treating  in  routine  fashion  the  prominent 
symptom. 

The  secretion  may  come  from  the  uterus,  the  vagina,  or  from 
both.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  seen  by  means  of  the 
speculum  escaping  from  the  os,  clear  and  glairy,  like  the  white 
of  egg,  becoming  thick  and  opaque  in  the  vagina.  Curdy  pieces 
or  thick  tenacious  mucus  generally  indicate  that  the  cervix  is 
the  seat  of  origin.  The  microscope  will  also  detect  the  source 
by  the  character  of  the  epithelial  cells — round  or  columnar 
from  the  uterine  cavity,  and  tesselated  fr^m  the  vagina^  The 
discharge  may  be  purulent  in  character,  but  no  special  infer- 
ence can  be  derived  from  this  condition.  The  diagnosis  must 
be  based  on  other  considerations.  A  mucous  discharge  may  be 
present,  and  even  abundant,  without  the  patient  being  conscious 
of  it,  either  from  inattention  or  from  its  escaping  only  during 
micturition. 

Children  at  all  ages  are  liable  to  a  form  of  leucorrhcea,  which 
however  is  situated  in  the  vulva  only.  It  is  often  very  obstinate, 
and  is  dependent  upon  a  depraved  constitutional  state,  associ- 
ated at  times  with  local  causes,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  or 
the  irritation  of  diarrhoea  or  worms. 

Watery  discharges.  Associated  with  leucorrhcea  or  occurring 
alone,  the  discharge  is  often  watery  in  character,  sometimes 
greenish  in  colour,  at  others  pink  or  tinged  with  blood.  If 
there  is  any  cause  for  suspecting  pregnancy,  it  may  be  the 
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lure  affection  termed  hydrarrhaa  gravidarum^  or  a  symptom  of 
the  cystic  (hydatidiform)  degeneration  of  the  ovum.  A  greenish 
watery  discharge  sometimes  follows  parturition,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  imperfect  involution  of  the  uterus.  Met  with  under 
other  circumstances,  and  specially  when  pink  or  frequently 
bloody,  the  usual  cause  is  malignant  disease.  In  all  cases  the 
odour  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  a  watery  discharge 
and  an  involuntary  escape  of  the  urine.  Several  cases  are  on 
record  where  watery  discharges  formed  the  sole  symptom  of  a 
uterine  polypus^  but  these  are  more  commonly  associated  with 
haemorrhages. 

Pain. — ^The  significance  of  this  symptom,  apart  from  the 
revelations  of  a  local  examination,  must  be  determined  by  the 
diaracter,  the  exact  seat,  and  the  time  of  recurrence  or  exacer- 
bation, with  the  apparent  causa 

(1)  The  character  is  very  variable,  dull  and  constant,  sharp, 
riiooting,  hot,  throbbing,  &c.  One  term  frequently  used  is 
''  down  bearing ; "  as  used  in  general  it  is  utterly  indefinite.  It 
is  employed  for  the  feeling  of  fulness  or  distension ;  or  it  may 
be  simply  weight,  or  the  sensation  that  something  is  trying  to 
press  out  at  the  **  front  passage."  It  is  met  with  not  only  in 
uterine  affections,  but  also  when  the  bladder  alone  is  initable, 
or  it  may  arise  from  haemorrhoids. 

(2)  The  exact  seat  of  the  pain  must  be  noted, — whether 
limited  to  a  spot  or  difiused  over  a  limited  area.  Thus  pain  is 
often  described  as  in  the  side — this  may  be  near  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  or  in  the  inguinal  region.  Again,  a  pain  in  the  latter 
part  may  be  general  or  indefinite,  as  when  due  to  disease  of  the 
cervix — but  when  arising  from  the  ovary,  the  spot  can  be 
exactly  localised  and  covered  with  two  fingers.  By  careful 
localisation  affections  of  special  nerves  can  be  made  out.  The 
pain  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  localised,  immediately 
behind  the  pubes,  gnawing  or  grinding  in  character,  marked 
by  nocturnal  exacerbations.  Pain  with  a  marked  periodic 
character  of  this  description  may  warrant  the  assumption  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  fundus   {vide  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson's 
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works) ;  at  the  same  time  periodic  nocturnal  pains  are  some- 
times present  in  acute  pelvic  inflammations.  Dorsal,  lumbar, 
and  sacral  pains  have  no  special  pathognomonic  significance— 
they  are  common  to  all  pelvic  affections. 

(3)  An  important  question  to  determine  is  whether  pain  is 
menstrual  in  origin.  If  recurring  only  with  the  catamenia, 
lasting  for  a  short  time  after,  and  disappearing  till  the  next 
period,  the  question  is  simple  enough.  But  a  pain  may  be 
constant  and  yet  menstruaL  In  such  a  case  the  history  will 
show  that  at  first  the  pain  occurred  only  with  menstruatioii, 
but  gradually  increasing  (by  accumulation  of  effects)  it  has 
become  permanent,  though  still  subject  to  exacerbations  at  a 
monthly  period. 

(4)  Lastly,  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  pain  by 
the  conditions  which  set  it  up,  or  cause  relief  or  aggravation.  Is  it 
affected  by  position  ?  Pains  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  or  due 
to  malposition,  are  relieved  by  rest  and  aggravated  by  the  erect 
position.  Neuralgic  pains  are  not  so  influenced.  The  weary 
backache,  induced  by  exercise  or  fatigue,  and  relieved  by  rest, 
is  often  due  to  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  menstrual  pain. 
Again,  pain  occurring  when  one  position  is  assumed  for  a  time, 
but  relieved  by  a  change  of  position,  or  by  walking  about,  would 
point  to  blood  stasis — being  due  to  temporary  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  part.  A  pain  which  is  easy  while  walking  but 
comes  on  while  sitting  is  often  of  this  nature. 

Is  the  pain  affected  by  movement!  An  iniammatoiy  cooh 
dition  is  always  sa  If  slight  it  may  be  elicited  only  by  a  jolt 
or  sudden  movement.  Neuralgic  pains  are  not  so  influenced. 
1£  muscular,  it  may  only  arise  on  movement  of  certain  muscles. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  muscular  action  produces  pressure, 
and  may  elicit  a  neighbouring  inflammatory  pain,  as  in  the 
action  of  the  psoas  muscle  in  the  various  positions  of  the  leg. 

The  pain  may  be  associated  with  the  act  of  micturition  or 
defecation.  In  pelvic  peritonitis  acute  pain  on  micturition  is 
frequent,  but  there  is  other  pain  as  well.  If  closely  limited  in 
its  relation,  occurring  with  the  act  and  la&tixx%  test  wsi&fe  ^ooskS^ 
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after,  the  cause  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  bladder  or  urethra 
(painful  caruncle).  Intermitting  pain  of  short  duration  simula- 
tii^  the  pains  of  labour,  are  met  with  where  something  is  being 
expelled  from  the  uterus — such  as  a  blood  clot,  retained 
tnucous  secretion,  or  djsmenorrhoeal  membrane. 

The  Constitutional,  or  Remote  Derangements  due  to 
Pelvic  Affections. — From  the  endless  variety  of  these  it  is 
evident  that  only  a  few  can  be  here  enumerated,  such  as  every 
student  should  be  aware  o€ 

1.  The  digestive  system. — ^Want  of  appetite,  sickness,  and 
nausea  are  frequent.  The  uterine  origin  is  indicated  if  the 
sickness  occurs  on  assuming  the  erect  posture  in  the  morning, 
or  with  exacerbations  at  the  menstrual  penod,  or  if  the  general 
symptoms  show  remissions  with  the  pelvic  symptoms.  Con- 
stipation is  more  frequently  a  cause  or  source  of  aggravation  of 
pelvic  disorder  than  the  effect,  except  where  pain  on  defecation 
incites  the  patient  to  restrain  the  action.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sluggishness  of  the  liver,  associated  with  high-coloured 
or  sedimentary  urine. 

2.  The  nervous  and  vascular  systems. — A  pain  limited  to  a 
spot  under  the  breast  is  a  frequent  complaint ;  also  pains  in 
the  back  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  even  extending  between  the 
shoulders— often  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Tic  may  likewise  have 
a  uterine  origin,  but  in  such  cases  it  will  frequently  have  a  clear 
association  with  the  catamenial  period;  it  occurs  also  with 
pregnancy.  Tlie  headaches  are  not  always  definite  in  character, 
they  may  be  frontal,  or  occipital,  or  at  the  vertex.  At  the 
change  of  life  the  occiput  is  the  more  general  seat  (see  Change 
of  life,  p.  434).  Through  the  nervous  system,  the  heart  and 
bloodvessels  are  frequently  affected — ^palpitation,  flushings,  and 
the  like.  A  very  common  effect,  due  to  pelvic  derangement,  is 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  which  again  reacts  in  aggravating 
the  pelvic  pains.  Epileptic  attacks  may  occur  regulai*ly  with 
the  menstrual  periods.  Spinal  irritation  has  sometimes  an  uter< 
ine  origin,  as  also  hysteria  and  other  mental  derangements. 

3.  Aah  T&Tf  spedal  influence  due  to  pelvic  origin  must  be 
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noted  the  faintings  and  constant  feelings  of  exhaustion,  or  loss 
of  energy,  experienced  by  many  snfTering  from  even  slight 
uterine  ailments.  In  some  patients  the  influence  exerted 
through  the  pelvic  nerves  is  very  marked.  Many  patients  are 
exhausted  and  feel  faint  after  each  time  the  bowels  are  moved. 
An  injection  will  often  cause  great  prostration.  In  the  same 
manner  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  though  causing  no  pain  but 
only  a  constant  discharge,  will  frequently  produce  great  lassitude 
and  ready  fatigue.  Hsemorrhoids  frequently  have  a  similar 
eflect.  Ectro-version  and  ante-version  of  the  uterus  act  in  a 
similar  manner,  even  when  there  is  no  local  tenderness.  The 
patient's  expression  frequently  is  that  all  energy  or  strength 
seems  to  go  as  soon  as  she  gets  up  and  begins  to  move  about. 
Tonics  are  useless  in  such  cases,  so  long  as  the  local  condition  is 
unalleviated.  The  special  pelvic  symptoms  may  be  very  slight, 
at  other  times  they  are  severe  and  well  marked.  The  grouping 
of  symptoms  in  such  cases  generally  is  as  follows: — Some  pelvic 
sufiering,  gradually  loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  ready  ex- 
haustion, with  sickness  on  assuming  the  erect  position,  and 
steady  loss  of  flesh  from  inability  to  take  nourishment. 

The  determination  of  the  reUUion  between  pelvic  derangement 
and  remote  or  constitutional  suffering, — Affections  of  the  pelvic 
organs  are  known  to  produce  marked  disturbances  in  the 
function  of  remote  organs ;  and  again,  derangements  of  other 
parts  frequently  produce  changes  in  the  uterine  function.  It 
is  therefore  highly  important  to  decide  the  relationship.  The 
question  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  previous  sections. 
In  many  cases  it  is  evident  enough.  Thus,  amenorrhoea  in  a 
phthisical  patient  may  be  regarded  as  a  common  eflect,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  general  afiection.  When  not  so  clear,  the  order  and 
succession  of  the  symptoms  must  be  carefully  investigated. 

When  derangements  of  the  stomach  are  of  pelvic  origin,  there 
are  some  special  characters  which  may  indicate  the  association — 
as  when  they  partake  of  the  characters  met  with  in  pregnancy — 
as  sickness,  chiefly  on  assuming  the  erect  position  in  the  morning 
(when  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  cervix  this  is  often.  TkS2^«^\ 
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or  if  manifesting  lecurrenoe  or  exacerbations  at  menstroal 
periods ;  or  if  coming  and  going  with  special  pelvic  symptoms. 
The  same  holds  good  with  many  neuralgic  affections.  Fre- 
qaently,  however,  it  may  be  found  that  whilst  due  to  pelvic 
irritation  the  derangement  has  become  permanent  and  persists, 
whilst  the  exciting  cause  is  intermittent,  or  may  even  have 
passed  off  altogether.  The  **  weary  backache  "  is  often  of  this 
nature  due  to  menstrual  irritation,  yet  persistent.  The  early 
history,  however,  will  reveal  the  true  natura 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Pregnancy,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  occur  under  circum- 
stances where  it  might  not  be  expected,  as  in  very  young  girls, 
or  in  women  past  the  ordinary  age  of  child-bearing.  Pregnancy 
has  been  recorded  in  this  country  at  the  thirteenth  year,  and  as 
late  as  the  fifty-fourth.  Women  who  have  stopped  ha\'ing  chil- 
dren for  many  years  may  again  begin  to  bear  when  nearing  the 
change  of  life ;  or  a  woman  may  be  pregnant  for  the  first  time 
after  many  years  of  married  life.  It  is  very  common  for 
mothers  who  are  nursing  to  be  again  pr^nant  without  men- 
struating, or  even  being  aware  of  it.  Again,  a  patient  may 
have  had  amenorrhoea  for  many  months,  or  have  always  been 
very  irreg^ular,  and  yet  become  pr^nant  Caution,  therefore, 
IB  ever  needful,  and  more  especially  in  the  use  of  the  uterine 
sound  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

In  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  when  the  uterine  tumour  is 
perceptible  above  the  pubes,  when  either  the  fcetal  movements 
may  be  felt,  or  the  auscultatory  signs  can  be  heard,  and  when,  in 
first  pregnancies,  the  mammary  signs  are  distinct,  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis;  errors  are  then  made  by  careless 
examination.  The  suppression  of  menstruation  with  the  occur- 
rence of  an  abdominal  tumour  should  always  necessitate,  in  the 
medical  practitioner's  mind,  the  exclusion  of  pregnancy,  by  the 
positive  evidence  of  a  thorough  examination. 

In  the  earlier  months  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and 
in  doubtful  cases  it  should  be  deferred.     The  suspicion,  though 
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felty  should  only  be  expressed  on  posiidye  eyidence.  The  suddea 
arrest  of  menstruation,  without  apparent  cause,  in  a  woman 
who  has  always  been  previously  regular — associated  with  morn- 
ing sickness,  and  shooting  pains  or  fulness  in  the  breasts — 
is  often  quite  sufficient  presumptiye  evidence  of  pregnancy. 

Suppression  of  the  Catamenia,  although  one  of  the  first  symp- 
toms, is  equivocal  in  value.  It  merely  opens  up  the  question. 
The  suppression  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  possible  also 
for  a  woman  to  menstruate  once  or  twice  after  conception :  in 
such  cases  the  amount  of  discharge  is  markedly  diminished.  A 
discharge  of  blood  may  also  occur  during  pregnancy,  and  be 
repeated  at  intervals,  without  being  menstrual  in  its  nature. 

Morning  sickness  alone  is  of  little  value,  it  is  variable  in  its 
occurrence  as  to  time  and  duration,  is  often  absent,  and  may 
arise  from  other  conditions. 

Changes  in  the  Mammas.  The  breasts  early  sympathise  with 
the  condition  of  the  uterus,  but  they  do  so  in  other  conditions 
as  well  as  in  pregnancy.  They  increase  in  size,  and  become 
sensitive  with  shooting  pains.  It  is  in  first  pregnancies  that 
the  areolar  signs  are  of  most  value,  but  even  then  they  vary 
greatly  in  different  individuals;  and  a  deepening  of  the  colour, 
with  slight  prominence  of  the  nipple,  may  arise  from  other  con- 
ditions of  the  generative  oigans.  It  is  in  the  third  .month  that 
the  inci'eased  turgescence  begins  to  alter  the  characters.  The 
nipple  becomes  more  prominent,  the  areola  increases  in  size,  and 
its  colour  deepens,  whilst  the  follicles  on  its  surface  become 
more  prominent  As  pregnancy  advances  these  changes  are 
more  pronounced,  and  the  surface  assumes  a  moistened  appear- 
ance. After  the  fifth  month  there  may  appear  what  has  been 
described  by  Montgomery  as  the  secondary  areola,  immediately 
around  the  other,  faint  in  degree^  as  if  the  colour  had  been 

washed  out. 

The  ahdominal  tumour.  The  abdomen  is  often  perceptibly 
enlarged  before  the  uterine  tumour  can  be  felt  externally. 
After  the  twelfth  week,  sometimes  earlier,  the  uterus  can  be 
defined  above  the  pubes,  by  the  sixteenth  it  should  reach  midr 
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way  between  the  pubes  and  umbilicus,  and  bj  the  twentieth  be 
as  high  as  the  latter  point  It  is  not  always  central  in  posi- 
tion, most  frequently  there  is  an  inclination  to  the  right.  Its 
uniform  spheroidal  shape,  and  moderately  firm  elastic  resistance, 
are  of  service  in  distinguishing  between  it  and  other  tumours, 
differing  in  these  respects  from  the  hard  fibroid,  or  more  dis- 
tinctly fluctuating  ovarian  cyst  Should  the  consistence  change 
under  manipulation,  the  tumour  becoming  firmer,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  uterine,  though  not  necessarily  pregnancy.  At 
times  the  uterus  may  be  so  lax  before  the  seventh  month  that 
there  may  be  some  difficidty  in  defining  the  tumour,  especially 
if  the  abdomen  be  full  or  tense.  Mistakes  are  frequently  made 
^m  this  cause. 

VagincU  examincUion,  The  cervix  is  at  first  displaced  down- 
wards, afterwards  somewhat  backwards,  the  enlarged  body  being 
felt  in  front  (anteversion).  At  times  the  displacement  of  the 
body  is  backwards.  The  cervix  from  an  early  period  under- 
goes softening  of  its  tissues,  beginning  in  the  mucous  coat, 
and  gradually  invading  all  the  tissues,  till  towards  the  end 
of  pr^nancy  the  cervix  seems  shortened.  The  vaginal  portion 
18  really  shorter,  from  the  uterus  being  held  high  up,  but  the 
cervical  canal  is  not  diminished  in  length  till  a  few  days  before 
parturition.  In  pluriparse  the  os  in  the  later  months  is  suffi- 
ciently patent  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  early  assumes  a  deep  violet  hue. 

FoUal  mavementa.    By  the  mother  these  are  usually  felt,  for 

tKe  first  time,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  week ;  this 

is  spoken  of  as  ^*  quickening.''   Somewhat  later  they  may  be  felt 

by  the  examining  hand,  and  about  the  same  time  ballottement 

may  also  be  made  out    Women  who  are  not  pr^nant,  but  have 

a  strong  desire  to  have  chUdren,  or  are  suffering  from  mental 

ailments,  frequently  imagine  that  they  feel  the  movements  of 

a  child. 

AtuetiUatory  signs.    The  uterine  souffle  may  be  heard  earlier 

than  the  foetal  heart's  sounds,  but  it  is  not  certainly  diagnostic 

of  pregnancy;  it  is  heard  at  times  in  fibroid  tumours.    The  usual 
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time  for  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  to  be  heard  is  the  eighteenth 
week,  but  they  have  been  detected  earlier.  In  listening  for 
them  before  the  seventh  month,  a  point  in  the  mesial  line 
somewhere  between  the  pubes  and  umbilicus,  but  nearer  the 
former,  is  where  the  sounds  are  most  likely  to  be  heard.  After 
the  seventh  month  thej  will  be  found  most  frequently  about 
the  middle  point  in  a  line  from  the  imibilicus  to  the  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  right  side  or  the  left.  But  the  place 
must  necessarily  vary  with  the  position  of  the  child.  The  rate 
varies  from  130  to  160,  and  the  beats  are  of  course  not  syn- 
chronous with  the  maternal  pulse. 

PELVIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Indications  /or  a  phydeal  examination  of  the  pelvic  organs. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Barnes,  "That  when  constitutional  or  remote  effects  are  present, 
associated  with  marked  symptoms  of  derangement  of  function 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  the  necessity  of  exploring  the  physical 
state  of  these  is  as  clear,  as  is  that  of  examining  the  state  of  the 
heart  or  lungs,  when  these  oigans  perform  their  functions  with 
distress,  and  the  whole  system  suffers."  At  the  same  time,  for 
obvious  reasons,  such  a  course  is  only  to  be  adopted  under 
special  necessities.  In  many  cases  a  diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at 
without  this.  It  is  unnecessary  to  subject  a  patient  to  this  ordeal 
when  the  local  derangements  are  clearly  but  part  of  a  general 
constitutional  suffering,  especially  when  the  local  symptoms  are 
but  functional,  and  are  unassodaied  with  local  distress.  To  this 
class  belong  many  cases  of  amenorrhcea  and  menorrhagia.  (For 
rules  as  to  examination  in  the  latter  case  see  p.  431.)  In 
amenorrhcea  marked  periodic  local  suffering  calls  for  an  external 
examination  at  least,  in  order  to  detect  any  tumour  from  reten- 
tion of  the  menstrual  fluid. 

It  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  local  suffering  that  must 
determine  the  necessity  for  an  examination,  together  with  the 
order  or  succession  of  the  symptoms.  There  are  cases,  however, 
where  from  the  presence  of  an  apparently  sufficient  oons^a^b^ddsscA^ 
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cause,  and  the  local  symptoms  being  slight  in  degree,  an  error  in 
diagnosis  may  be  made  from  want  of  an  examination.  Thus, 
after  delivery  an  imperfect  convalescence  may  have  occurred ; 
much  weakness  and  faintings  are  complained  of;  the  patient  is 
nursing,  and  to  this  cause  the  debility  is  assigned.  If  under 
8uch  circumstances,  any,  though  slight,  local  symptoms  are  pre- 
sent^ such  as  pain,  or  continued  discharge,  a  careful  vaginal 
examination  should  be  made,  and  a  slight  parametritis  or  sub- 
involution may  be  detected.  At  the  change  of  life  also,  local 
affections,  which  demand  attention,  are  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
from  the  tendency  to  regard  the  uterine  derangement  as  due 
simply  to  *'  the  change."  If  the  local  affections  are  severe,  or 
persistent^  a  vaginal  examination  should  always  be  made. 

Mode  of  conducting  pelvic  examinations. — The  patient  should 
lie  upon  her  left  side,  with  her  shoulders  low,  and  thrown  as 
much  forward  on  the  front  of  the  chest  as  possible,  and  her 
knees  drawn  up.  The  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  well  oiled, 
is  to  be  introduced  between  the  labia  from  behind  forwards ; 
the  opening  of  the  vagina  being  reached,  the  finger  should 
be  gently  pressed  into  the  canal  following  its  direction.  Note 
in  this  procedure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  parts,  and  the  con- 
sistence of  the  tissues.  The  perineal  and  vaginal  constrictors 
will  contract  slightly,  but  will  soon  again  relax,  when  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  to  the  full  extent.  The  following  points 
must  then  be  noted: — 

1.  The  presence  of  tenderness  or  pain  upon  pressure  by  the 
finger,  care  being  taken  to  note  the  exact  situation  of  the 
tenderness. 

2.  The  position  and  the  direction  of  the  cervix. — ^The  vaginal 
portion  of  this  can  always  be  reached.  The  os  should  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  the  direction  of  the  cervix  should 
be  downwards  and  backwards.  To  estimate  its  position  in  the  pel- 
vis, there  are  two  fixed  points  for  reference.  First,  the  symphysis 
pubis;  the  point  of  the  finger  resting  against  the  cervix  in  the 
Anterior  cul-de-sac,  the  part  of  the  finger  which  rests  against 
the  lower  maigin  of  the  bones  indicates  the  distance.     This 
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point  should  be  slightly  beyond  the  second  joint  If  the  ob  is 
beyond  reach,  or  nearer  the  os  pubis  than  above  indicated,  there 
is  some  displacement.  The  posterior  cul-de-sac  should  only 
be  reached  by  pressing  back  the  perineum.  The  second  point  of 
reference  is  the  coccyx — feeling  for  it  externally,  the  distanoe  of 
it  from  the  os  should  be  noted.  The  latter  is  frequently  placed 
too  high  in  the  diagrams  in  our  text  books.  In  those  who 
have  not  borne  children  it  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch  above 
the  coccyx,  but  in  those  who  have  had  a  family  it  is  often 
within  half  an  inch,  and  frequently  lies  anterior  to  the  coccyx. 

3.  The  shape  and  consistence  of  the  cervix  with  the  degree 
of  patency  of  the  os. 

4.  The  mobility  of  the  cervix. — Experience  is  required  to 
estimate  this  correctly;  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
should  be  mobile  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  any 
direction.  Fixedness  of  the  uterus  is  an  important  diagnostic 
point. 

5.  The  feeling  of  resistance  of  the  vaginal  walls. — Apart 
from  the  cervix  there  should  be  no  fulness  or  resistance.  In 
the  normal  position  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be 
felt  through  the  superior  wall.  Fseces  in  the  rectum  will  give 
resistance  in  the  posterior.  Otherwise  any  degree  of  fulness 
on  one  side,  as  compared  with  the  other,  or  of  hardness,  must 
be  noted. 

6.  The  examination  is  not  complete  without  combining  the 
use  of  both  hands,  the  one  internal,  the  other  external,  pressing 
downwards  into  the  pelvis  from  above  the  pubes.  In  this 
manner  the  size  and  position  of  the  uterus  or  the  size  and 
relations  of  a  tumour  may  be  determined. 

7.  By  the  sound  and  speculum  we  complete  the  examina- 
tion (see  pp.  449,  451).  The  sound  enables  us  to  determine  the 
direction  in  which  the  uterus  lies  and  the  length  of  its  ca^ty. 
It  enables  us  also  to  a  certain  extent  to  decide  as  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  uterus  and  any  pelvic  or  abdominal 
tumours.  It  should  never  be  used  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
pregnancy,  and  only  by  experienced  hands  if  there  is  marked  • 
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tenderness  either  in  or  near  the  uterus.  Much  mischief  may  be 
done  hj  the  incautious  use  of  this  instrument. 

By  the  speculum  we  bring  the  cervix,  os,  and  vagina  under 
the  observation  of  the  eye.  Experience  diminishes  to  a  large 
extent  the  necessity  for  its  use  in  many  cases.  It  need  not  be 
employed  by  any  if  the  cervix  feels  normal  in  shape  and 
consistence,  and  if  there  is  no  leucorrhcea.  When  discharge  is 
present  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  it,  to  decide  the  seat  of 
origin — whether  uterine  or  not.  It  should  not  be  employed 
except  by  the  experienced  in  the  case  of  unmarried  women. 

8.  Examination  per  rectum  is  often  of  advantage,  but 
requires  experience.  It  may  be  employed  when  examination 
per  vaginam  is  objectionable.  By  this  method  the  finger  can 
reach  higher  posteriorly ;  and  it  is  believed  by  some  to  give 
increased  facilities  in  determining  the  condition  of  the  ovaries. 
The  uterus,  when  retroverted,  may  also  by  this  means  be 
brought  more  readily  under  the  command  of  combined  internal 
and  external  manipulation,  to  determine  its  size. 

DiAQNOSTIC    VALUE  OF  EVIDENCE    OBTAINED  BT  A  YaOINAL 

Examination  : — 

1.  Increaaed  aensiHvenesa  or  pain  on  pressure. — (a.)  At  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  following  conditions  may  give  rise 
to  this  symptom : — Small,  highly  vascular  and  sensitive  points 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  a  similar  general  condition  around 
the  orifice ;  inflammation  of  the  vagina ;  fissure  of  the  vaginal 
orifice.  These  conditions  are  associated  with  a  strongly  spas- 
modic condition  of  the  sphincter  vaginae,  and  constitute  what 
has  been  termed  '' vaginismus^"  The  caruncultt  myrtiformes 
are  sometimes  highly  sensitive.  Lastly,  the  conditions  may 
arise  from  painful  caruncle  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or 
from  the  presence  of  piles.  (6.)  Tenderness  in  the  r^on  of  the 
bladder,  when  that  organ  is  inflamed,  (c.)  Tenderness  on  pressure 
or  movement  of^  the  cervix— endocervidtis,  or  endometritis ; 
also,  when  the  ovary  is  inflamed,  from  movement  or  pressure 
being  conveyed  to  it.  If  pelvic  peritonitis  is  present  the  cervix 
if  often  fixed,  but  pressure  will  elicit  pain.    (cL)  In  pelvic 
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peritonitis,  or  cellulitis,  pressure  not  directed  on  the  uterus, 
that  is,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  will  cause  pain — whilst,  if  the 
uterus  alone  is  sensitive,  there  will  be  no  tenderness  if  the 
uterus  be  not  moved.  If  the  ovary  is  affected,  pain  is  elicited 
by  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  organ ;  the  further  diagnosis 
is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  fulness  or  the  form  of  the  swelling, 
(e.)  The  presence  of  a  limited  localised  inflammation  of  the  con* 
nective  tissue  around  the  cervix  (parametritis  proper)  may  often 
be  ascertained  by  gentle  pressure  round  about  the  cervix,  so  as 
not  to  cause  movements  of  that  organ.  This  will  elicit  pain ; 
whereas  if  the  pressure  is  made  more  general,  so  as  to  move  the 
cervix,  the  seat  of  the  pain  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  it,  when 
it  is  only  at  the  side.  An  inflamed  state  of  Douglas's  pouch 
may  thus  be  made  out  also,  (f.)  The  tenderness  from  haemor- 
rhoids may  be  recognised  by  directing  the  pressure  backwards. 

2.  The  position  cmd  direction  of  Vie  cervix. — ^The  normal 
condition  has  already  been  described.  Version  or  even  flexion 
of  the  uterus  is  rarely  present  without  some  change  in  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  cervix.  The  diagnosis  cannot  be 
determined  by  this  point  alone,  but  it  is  a  material  aid  in 
guiding  the  judgment.  If  the  os  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
flnger  and  looking  backwards,  probably  there  is  anteversion; 
if  nearer  the  os  pubis  than  normal,  and  looking  forwards,  then  the 
opposite  condition.  This  evidence,  however,  must  always  be 
associated  with  what  is  determined  as  to  the  presence  and 
position  of  increased  resistance,  or  the  feeling  of  solidity  in 
different  directions,  with  the  form,  amount,  and  fixedness  of  the 
solid  body. 

3.  The  ihape  and  consistence  of  the  cervix  with  the  degree  of 
potency  of  the  os, — (a.)  The  shape  of  the  cervix  is  sometimes 
diagnostic.  If  small  and  nipple-shaped,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
undeveloped  (infEuitile)  uterus.  A  somewhat  elongated  and 
conical  cervix  is  associated  with  constriction  of  the  cervical 
canal,  causing  marked  dysmenorrhoea.  A  small  cervix,  flattened 
in  its  superior  border,  with  the  os  eccentric,  is  at  times  associated 
with  congenital  anteflexion,  and  constriction  of  the  canal.     (6.) 
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The  normal  eoruistence  has  been  likened,  not  inaptly,  to  that 
of  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  the  course  of  pregnancy  it  becomes 
softened  and  relaxed.  In  diseased  conditions,  it  frequently 
becomes  soft  and  velvety,  with  patency  of  the  os.  The  cervix 
ia  often  indurated  (either  in  nodules  or  generally)  in  chronic 
endooervicitis,  and  in  malignant  disease.  It  is  also  subject  to 
hypertrophic  elongation  which  may  affect  either  one  or  both 
lips,  (c.)  The  shape  of  the  cervix  is  changed  in  those  who 
have  borne  children.  It  has  lost  its  circular  or  slightly  ovoid 
character  with  small  round  os;  it  is  more  or  less  fissured,  oval, 
and  unsymmetrical ;  at  times  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  lip 
may  be  lost.  In  the  atrophied  condition  in  the  aged^  the 
vaginal  portion  may  be  entirely  removed,  the  vagina  seeming  to 
end  in  a  point.  The  changes  in  cancer  will  be  afterwards 
deflcribed  (see  p.  456). 

4.  Mohility  of  Vie  cervix  is  increased  when  there  is  prolapsus 
or  a  tendency  thereto.  It  is  diminished  or  absent  in  pelvic 
peritonitis  or  cellulitis,  and  in  malignant  disease. 

5.  The  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  vaginal  walls  may 
be  variously  altered.  There  may  be  only  the  feeling  of  fulness 
of  one  side  as  compared  with  the  other.  From  this  there  may 
be  any  degree  of  undefined  resistance  up  to  haixlness  and  fixed- 
ness. These  are  associated  with  inflammatory  conditions,  and 
are  rarely  without  tenderness  on  pressure.  The  swelling  fre- 
quently alters  the  position  of  the  os,  which  is  pushed  away  from 
the  side  affected.  If  the  increased  resistance  can  be  defined  in 
shape,  having  a  rounded  character,  its  nature  must  be  deter- 
mined by  its  seat,  size,  consistence,  and  mobility,  whether  it 
ia  the  body  of  the  uterus,  the  ovary,  something  occupying 
Douglas's  pouch,  or  a  calculus.  When  possible,  the  uterine 
sound  is  required  to  decide  the  diagnosis. 

When  the  position  of  the  uterus  is  normal  a  portion  of  its 
body  can  be  felt  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  In 
anteversion  it  can  be  felt  more  readily  and  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  the  os  is  further  removed.  Inflammatory  products  (rare 
in  this  situation)  are  not  so  well  defined  and  are  less  mobile 
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than  the  uterus.  A.  rounded  ttunour  behind  the  cervix  maj  btt 
due  to  retroflexion,  or  to  fluid  or  solid  contents  in  Douglas's 
poach;  the  size  and  consistence  will  sometimea  auSce  for  a 
decision ;  or  bj  the  bi-mannal  examination,  the  fundus  ma^  be 
felt,  behind  the  os  pubis,  whilst  the  tumour  is  still  in  situ  behind. 

The  solidity  of  some  forms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  cannot  be  felt 
by  the  finger  per  vaginata  alone,  but  can  be  determined  hj  the 
combined  internal  and  external  method. 

When  a  hard  tumour  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  hard  fixed  resistance  through  the  vagina, 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  really  is  a  solid  tumour  of  the 
apparent  size ;  such  a  condition  is  often  produced  by  a  matting 
together  of  the  intestines,  the  broad  ligament,  and  the  Fallopian 
tube.  The  inflammatory  hardening  of  a  pelvic  cellulitis  will 
sometimes  extend  upwards  beneath  the  peritoneum  &r  up  on 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  thin  cake-like  feeling  of  the  superior 
edge  and  the  immobility  of  the  wall  over  the  tumour,  will 
readily  distinguish  this  form. 

When  laUral  movements  (not  merely  downward  pressure)  caa 
be  conveyed  from  an  abdominal  tumour  to  the  cervix  uteri,  it 
establishes  an  uterine  connection.  This  character  is  of  impor- 
tance in  determining  between  uterine  and  ovarian  tumoun. 
The  diagnosis  is  completed  by  the  use  of  the  sound. 

The  Utekinb  Soond  and  its  Diaqnostic  Valdb. — ^We 
have  already  alluded  to  tlie  caution  necessary  in  the  use  of  Uiis 
diagnostic  aid,  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  pregnani^,  and 
where  there  is  pelvic  inflammatoiy  mischief  The  sound  origi' 
nally  proposed  by  Sir  James  Simpeon  is  the  besl 

ifode  of  introduction. — The  instrument  should  be  held  lightly 
by  the  right  hand,  and  its  point  guided  to  the  os  by  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left.  Aa  it  enters  the  cervix  the  stem  will  be  near 
the  under  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  parallel  to  the  urethra. 
In  the  normal  position  of  the  uterus  the  direction  of  the  canal 
is  forwards  and  upwards  To  cause  the  point  of  the  instrument 
to  take  this  direction  the  handle  must  be  drawn  backwards 
towards  the  perineum.  When  fully  introduced  it  should. t««^«n^ 
2t 
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that  stmctare.  The  distance  the  point  has  entered  is  I'ecognised 
by  the  finger  in  the  vagina.  The  knob  or  swelling,  2^  inches 
from  the  point,  which  indicates  the  normal  length  of  the  cavity, 
should  be  just  at  or  within  the  os.  Failure  to  introduce  it  thus 
fiur  is  often  due  to  not  tilting  the  handle  sufficiently  back.  No 
force  must  be  used,  the  instrument  should  glide  in.  If  resistance 
is  met  withy  move  the  point  about,  by  making  the  sound  turn 
on  the  forefinger  resting  on  the  point  of  curvature.  Take 
special  care  that  the  stem  is  not  made  to  rotate  merely  on  its 
fixed  extremity.  If  the  position  of  the  uterus  is  abnormal,  the 
direction  given  to  the  sound  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
information  obtained  by  the  digital  examination,  or  the  sensa- 
tion derived  through  the  instrument  itsel£  In  retroversion  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  sound  will  be  the  reverse  of  that 
described  as  the  normaL 

Diagnostic  value, — 1.  Constriction  of  the  cervix  may  be  recog- 
nised if  the  lumen  be  too  small  to  permit  the  probe  to  pass. 
The  narrowing  from  flexion  may  be  recognised  by  the  seat  of 
arrest,  and  by  the  special  manoeuvre  necessary  to  overcome  it, 
such  as  tilting  in  a  certain  direction,  or  having  to  press  the 
fundus  upwards. 

2.  The  length  of  the  caciiy, — ^The  normal  length  is  2^  inches. 
It  wiU  be  found  elongated  in  (a)  recent  delivery,  the  normal  size 
is  not  reached  till  the  third  or  fourth  week.  In  repeated  ex- 
aminations a  steadily  diminishing  length  of  the  cavity  is  valua- 
ble evidence  of  recent  parturition.  Under  various  conditions 
the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  is  arrested  {suhinvolu- 
Aon) — after  delivery  at  the  full  time  and  also  after  abortions. 
Usually  in  this  condition  it  will  be  found  3^  inches,  but  it  may 
be  considerably  beyond  this.  (6)  In  hypertrophy  from  chronic 
congestion,  metritis,  and  malignant  disease  of  the  body  (3^ 
inches).  ^)  From  uterine  tumours.  The  amount  of  elongation 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  their  seat;  if  subperitoneal  the  increase 
may  be  slight;  as  they  approach  the  mucous  surface  the  tendency 
is  to  lengthen  the  cavity.  A  tumour  of  the  fundus  may  give 
JO  apparent  shortening.     (c{)  The  elongation  may  exist  in  the 
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cervix  only,  or  in  its  vaginal  portion  from  hypertrophic  elonga- 
tion of  both  lips.  It  may  thus  measure  4  to  5  inches,  and  has 
been  found  as  much  as  9  inches  (Huguier).  The  portion  above 
the  vagina  may  also  be  elongated  from  dragging  of  the  uterus 
upwards  by  tumours,  (e)  The  cavity  is  shortened  in  defective 
development  (infantile  uterus) ;  in  inversion  of  the  uterus ; 
in  tumours  from  adhesions ;  in  the  atrophic  state  in  the  aged ; 
Sir  James  Simpson  described  a  condition  of  hyper-involution, 
where  the  normal  process  has  been  in  excess. 

3.  DisplacemenU  of  the  uterus, — ^These  are  readily  determined 
by  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  passes. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  connection  or  non-connection  of  tumours 
with  the  uterus. — If  the  sound  passes  directly  into  the  tumour 
it  proves  it  to  be  uterine.  A  large  sub-involuted  uterus  may 
thus  be  distinguished  from  other  swellings.  A  swelling  behind 
the  cervix  may  thus  be  determined  to  be  the  fundus,  or  some- 
thing occupying  Douglas's  pouch.  If  the  sound  does  not  pass 
directly  into  the  tumour  it  may  still  be  uterine,  or  have  uterine 
attachments.  The  point  is  to  be  decided  by  moving  the  tumour, 
and  observing  whether  motion  is  conveyed  or  not  to  the  sound ; 
or  vtc«  versa.  The  non-uterine  nature  will  be  further  confirmed 
if,  by  aid  of  the  sound,  the  uterus  and  tumour  can  be  made  to 
move  simultaneously  in  different  directions.  In  this  manner 
small  ovarian  tumours  can  generally  be  differentiated. 

5.  The  sound  is  further  of  service,  in  elevating  the  fundus  or 
drawing  it  forward,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  com- 
bined internal  and  external  manipulation,  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  Speculum. — Ferguson's  tubular  glass  speculum  is  the 
best  adapted  for  general  use.  Of  the  bivalve  form,  that  known 
as  Cusco's  is  now  most  preferred.  A  good  window  light  is  the 
best;  this  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  bed.  Where  the  light  is 
bad  the  tubular  form  of  instruments  has  a  decided  superiority 
in  illuminating  power.  Should  artificial  light  be  necessary,  a 
shade  should  be  devised  to  screen  the  observer's  eyes,  or  a 
mirror  may  be  used  for  reflecting  the  light,  as  in  laryngoino^Y. 
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The  lateitJ  position  of  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be 
adopted.  It  is  less  trying  to  her,  and  sufficient  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  At  times,  however,  with  Ferguson's  speculum,  we 
may  fail  to  gain  a  view  of  the  os  in  the  lateral  position,  when 
we  may  succeed  in  the  dorsaL  The  shoulders  of  the  patient 
must  not  be  on  a  higher  level  than  the  buttocks.  The  dress 
should  be  carefully  adjusted  so  as  not  to  expose  any  part  of  the 
thighs. 

Having  oiled  the  instrument,  and  holding  it  in  the  right 
hand,  we  gently  separate  the  labia  with  the  fingers  of  the  left. 
With  them  for  a  guide,  the  instrument  is  presented  at  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina ;  we  then  press  it  backwards  so  as  to  depress  the 
perineum,  and  with  a  slight  rotatory  action  introduce  it  within 
the  orifice.  The  direction  is  now  to  be  changed,  backwards,  to 
make  it  gUde  over  the  perineum,  not  upwards  towards  the 
uteruSb  When  once  fully  introduced,  the  outward  end  should 
be  depressed  well  on  the  perineum,  and  if  the  cervix  does  not 
present  properly  at  the  inner  orifice,  its  position  may  be  altered 
by  a  gentle  rotatory  movement  of  the  speculum. 

When  the  bivalve  speculum  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  is  introduced  fairly  behind  the  cervix  before  the  blades  are 
expanded.  The  opening  up  of  the  blades  must  be  done  slowly 
and  carefully,  watching  the  effect  meanwhile. 

The  above  forms  are  those  of  general  use,  and  are  serviceable 
for  inspection,  or  when  topical  applications  to  the  uterus  have  to 
be  made.  When  any  surgical  procedure  is  necessary,  the 
''duckbill,"  or  Sims'  spec^um,  has  decided  advantages.  It 
necessitates  an  assistant  to  hold  it^  but  this  drawback  has  been 
overcome  by  various  modifications.  In  using  it  the  position  of 
the  patient  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  in  the  other 
forms.  For  its  successful  use  there  must  come  into  play  the 
dilatation  of  the  vagina  by  air,  when  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  are  made  to  gravitate  away  from  the  pelvis.  This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  semi-prone  position. 
She  lies  on  the  left  side,  the  arm  drawn  backwards  from  under 
the  side  or  placed  above  the  head,  the  shoulders  low,  and  the 
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patient  turned  as  much  as  possible  in  this  position  to  lie  on  her 
face  or  front  of  the  shoulder.  In  this  position  when  the 
speculum  is  introduced,  so  that  the  convex  surfiace  presses  back 
the  perineum,  air  enters  the  vagina  and  distends  it  The 
instrument  is  then  introduced  to  the  full  extent  and  adjusted, 
so  as  to  bring  the  cervix  into  view,  and  the  handle  entrusted 
to  an  assistant. 

Usea  of  the  speculum  and  appearances  of  the  cervix, — Bj  the 
above  means  a  full  view  of  the  os  uteri  and  vaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  can  be  obtained.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina 
throughout  its  whole  extent  can  also  be  inspected.  This  is  best 
done  in  the  withdi*awal  of  the  tubular  instrument ;  the  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  as  it  gradually  folds  in 
behind  the  speculum  as  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  cervix  should  present  a  smooth  surface  of  uniform  colour. 
In  the  nulliparous,  it  is  regular  in  form,  with  circular  or  slightly 
oval  os;  in  those  who  have  borne  children  it  is  often  irregular  in 
shape,  and  the  os  more  or  less  fissured.  In  the  latter  case  the  use 
of  the  speculum,  especially  the  bivalve  form,  tends  to  evert  the 
lips  of  the  cervix,  and  thus  bring  into  view  the  redder,  more 
highly  injected  surface  of  the  canal;  and  this  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  inflammatory  injection.  When  the  membrane  is 
inflamed  this  eversion  may  be  natural  and  not  produced  by 
the  instrument.  Slightly  withdrawing  or  closing  the  instrument 
will  distinguish  between  the  two. 

In  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  cervical  canal,  the  vaginal 
portion  may  be  normal,  but  there  is  seen  escaping  from  the  os 
a  clear  glairy  fluid,  like  white  of  egg.  This  becomes  white  and 
opaque  in  the  vagina. 

In  addition  to  the  angry-looking  eversion  of  the  lips,  we  may 
frequently  meet  with  red  patches  extending  to  the  vaginal 
surface,  or  isolated  patches  thereon.  These  are  produced  by 
injection  or  enlargement  of  the  papillse.  If  the  epithelium  is 
intact,  the  surface  is  smooth,  but  when  it  is  removed  the 
appearance  presented  is  velvety  or  granular,  and  the  membrane 
readily  bleeds  to  the  touch.     Associated  wiUi  \3aia  ^^Xii^ci^c^fsc^'^D^ 
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cervix  is  frequentlj  swollen  and  enlarged.  Aphthous  eruptions 
have  been  described,  and  more  rarely  small  erosions  are  met 
with.  Syphilitic  ulcers,  similar  to  those  found  on  the  glans 
penis,  are  also  described. 

Small  mucous  polypi  and  cysts,  which  have  escaped  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  finger,  may  be  detected  by  the  eye.  They  arise 
from  changes  in  the  mucous  glands  within  the  canal.  Minute 
cysts  may  be  seen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  os, 
sometimes  encircling  it  (ovula  Nahothi) ;  they  feel  hard  and 
peafly,  when  punctured  they  collapse. 

The  changes  in  the  cervix,  due  to  malignant  disease,  will  be 
described  under  that  head.  But  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
when  the  disease  is  well  pronounced,  the  nature  can  be  deter- 
mined by  digital  examination  alone,  and  the  use  of  the  speculum 
should  be  limited  to  aiding  the  topical  applications  (see  p.  456). 

Pklvic  Inflammations. — Inflammation  may  invade  only  the 
peritoneum  (perimetritis),  or  the  cellular  tissue  of  pelvis  (para- 
metritis), or  it  may  be  that  both  are  affected  together.  Although 
clearly  distinguishable  pathologically,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lay  down  definite  diagnostic  signs  between  them. 
Tumours  of  large  size,  dense,  firm  or  hard,  may  arise  from  mat- 
ting together  of  the  broad  ligament  and  bowel ;  a  thin  structure, 
such  as  the  peritoneum  or  a  cyst  wall  may,  when  inflamed, 
become  hard,  and  give  the  feeling  of  a  dense  solid.  Hence  the 
difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Inflammation  may  exist  without  hardneaa  or  tumour.  From 
the  prominence  given  to  these  signs  in  the  descriptions  of  pelvic 
cellulitis,  many  affections  of  truly  inflammatory  nature  are 
frequently  overlooked.  Fulness  and  iendemsss  on  one  side  of 
the  pelvis  may  be  the  only  signs  present;  just  as  the  cheek  may 
be  swollen  and  tender  from  toothache  without  there  being  the 
hardness  of  a  gum-boiL  The  cellular  tissue  on  either  side  of 
the  cervix  may  thus  be  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch  without 
being  hard.  This  is  often  mistaken  for  tenderness  of  the  uterus 
itself,  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  pressure  upwards,  to 
the  one  side,  insufficient  to  move  the  uterus.   Gentle  pressure,  by 
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slight  flexion  of  the  first  joint  of  the  finger,  is  the  best  means  to 
determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  afiection ;  movement  of  the  oenrix 
will  elicit  pain  if  there  is  any  inflammatory  condition  near  it 
With  the  tenderness  in  this  situation  careful  comparison  with 
the  opposite  side  will  generally  enable  one  to  detect  a  fulness 
or  sense  of  increased  resistance,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of 
pain.  This  condition  is  very  common,  especially  after  child- 
birth or  abortion,  and  also  with  endocervicitis;  but  the  absence 
of  hardness  or  tumour  leads  frequently  to  an  oversight.  A  dis- 
tinct hardness  in  this  region  is  occasionally  met  with,  narrow  in 
character  and  extending  laterally  from  the  uterus,  correspond- 
ing with,  and  limited  to,  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament,  ^nd 
sometimes  existing  on  both  sides.  More  usually,  however,  it 
presents  a  form  to  be  presently  described. 

Fulness  and  tenderness  on  one  side  of  the  vagina,  not  in  such 
close  relation  to  the  cervix  as  in  the  former  case,  are  met  with 
from  ovarian  irritation  or  inflammation.  A  swollen  and  tender 
ovary  may  be  defined  by  the  finger  through  the  vaginal  wall. 
In  an  early  condition  the  wall  is  moveable  over  it^  but  it  is 
liable  to  become  fixed  in  the  general  swelling. 

Hardness  andjixatian  are  generally  combined.  The  hardness 
may  be  limited  to  the  more  strictly  peri-uterine  region,  displacing 
and  partially  encircling  the  cervix,  and  having  a  rounded  and 
defined  margin.  At  other  times  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
pelvis  feels  solid  without  any  defined  margin  or  roundness. 
The  latter  swellings  are  clearly  cellulitic,  but  with  the  former 
it  is  more  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  parametric  or  peri- 
metric. When  the  tumour  can  be  felt  above  the  brim,  occupy- 
ing a  clearly  central  position,  not  united  to  the  walls,  and 
especially  if  partial  movement  can  be  imparted  to  it,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  peritonitic,  and  that  the  tumour  ia 
formed  by  the  matting  together  of  the  different  structures. 
Such  timiours  when  they  suppurate  do  not  open  extemaUy. 

Parametric  tumours  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  in  connection  with 
the  walls,  extending  into  the  iliac  fossa,  forwards  on  the  anterior 
wall,  or  backwards  along  the  psoas  musde.  They  are  frequently 
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to  be  felt  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  even  extending  high 
above  it ;  but  the  connection  with  the  abdominal  wall  can  be 
readily  determined.     When  sapporation  occurs  these  tumoars 
may  point  extemallj.     It  oooars  not  seldom  that  such  tumours 
can  only  be  felt  eztamallj,  the  hardness  being  beyond  the  range 
of  the  finger  per  vaginam.     When  the  efiusion  is  in  relation  to 
the  cervix,  the  latter  is  usually  displaced  in  position.     If  the 
inflammatory  products  are  limited  to   Douglas's  pouch,   the 
aterus  is  pushed  directly  forward,  but  if  the  tissues  to  the  side 
are  also  involved,  there  will  be  more  or  less  lateral  dis- 
placement.   Displacement  of  the  cervix  towards  the  side  oor> 
responding  with  the  inflammation,  is  met  with  in  adhesive 
peritonitis.     There  is  often  some  difficulty  in  discriminating 
between  these  inflammatory  tumours  and  those  arising  from 
the  eflfusion  of  blood  (Pelvic  Hsematocele).     In  the  acute  form, 
the  sudden  onset  of  the  afiection,  the  rapid  formation  of  the 
tumour,  the  evidence  at  first  of  fluid,  and  the  changes  in 
consistence  of  the  swelling,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  pallor, 
fidntness,  and  other  evidence  of  loss  of  blood,  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  relied  upon  in  forming  an  opinion.    In  the  chronic 
form  the  question  of  diagnosis  is  more  difficult      Ovarian 
tomours  situated  in  the  pelvis  are  not  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  the  swellings  above  described :   their  consistence  and 
greater  mobility  are  generally  sufficient  to  distinguish  them.    It 
must  be  remembered,   however,  that  an  ovarian  cyst  may 
occupy  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  and  they  are  also  found  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  front  of  the  uterus. 

Cabcinoma  Uteri. — Malignant  affections  of  the  uterus  occur 
most  frequently  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  years,  but  both 
before  and  after  these  years  they  are  not  infrequent  Cancer  is 
rare  before  twenty-five,  but  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded; 
and  it  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  even  to  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy. 

The  symptoms  in  their  sequence  and  grouping  vary  very  con- 
siderably in  different  cases.  There  are  three  special  symptoms, 
which,  either  singly  or  together,  should  arouse  attention  and 
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demand  a  careful  examination.  Thej  are  pain,  hsemorrliagey  and 
thin,  watery,  ichorous,  sometimes  offensive,  discharge.  Cases 
occur  where  one  or  other  of  them  may  be  absent.  Their  duration 
also  is  variable,  they  may  succeed  or  alternate  with  one  another. 
In  one  case  haemorrhage  is  the  first  to  arrest  attention,  in 
another  it  is  pain,  in  a  third  there  may  be  only  a  thin  watery 
discharge,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  The  pain  has  no 
definite  character  which  is  pathognomonic,  and  yet  it  can 
often  be  recognised.  Persistency  and  a  weary  wearing  out 
effect,  with  severe  exacerbations,  often  periodic,  are  perhaps 
its  special  characteristics.  Frequently  it  is  a  dull  grinding, 
referred  to  the  uterus,  with  sharp  lancinating  and  radiating 
pains.  The  symptoms  are  valuable  only  when  combined  with 
the  physical  signs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cervix  is  the  portion  affected,  but 
cases  where  it  is  confined  to  the  body  are  not  so  rare  as  at  one 
time  supposed.  It  is  not  often  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  examining  a  case  in  the  earlier  stage.  The  vaginal  portion  of 
the  cervix  becomes  either  uniformly  indurated  and  tumefied,  or 
numerous  large  tuberosities  are  formed,  causing  enlargement  of 
this  portion  to  three,  four,  or  six  times  the  normal  size.  The 
firmness  diminishes,  the  canal  becomes  more  patent,  and  as 
generally  seen,  there  is  presented  a  large  ring  or  cup  of  indurated 
tissue,  filled  with  softened  pulpy  tissue,  undergoing  either 
sloughing  or  ulcerative  changes.  The  uterus  is  at  this  stage 
fixed.  The  induration  may  have  extended  either  as  a  general 
infiltration  or  as  nodules  along  the  vaginal  wall,  involving  the 
bladder  or  rectum,  or  both.  At  times  the  vagina  may  be  so 
blocked  up  that  the  finger  can  be  passed  only  a  short  way. 
Occasionally  the  disease  may  present  a  projecting  mass  of 
soft,  brain-like,  or  cheesy  substance,  which  fills  up  the  whole 
vagina. 

Epithelial  or  papillary  cancer  (cauliflower  excrescence)  is  also 
met  with  presenting  somewhat  similar  characters.  The  cervix 
is  enlarged  and  infiltrated ;  from  its  surface  project  numerous 
reddish  coloured,  readily  bleeding  papillsB  or  granulations^  whicK 
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finally  form  a  distinct  outgrowth,  irr^pilar  in  form,  and  divided 
into  lobules  of  various  size.  "  They  spring  from  the  surface  of 
the  OS  uteri  by  a  short  thick  pedicle  or  stem,  the  elongated 
and  hypertrophied  cervix,  and  then  expand  below  into  tliat 
peculiar  eatUiflower-hke  shape  from  which  their  name  has  been 
derived."  At  first  a  ring  of  apparently  healthy  tissue  can  be 
felt  in  the  cervix  above  the  tumour,  through  which,  in  operat- 
ing, the  detachment  ia  effected.  If  left  alone  the  disease  soon 
extends  upwards  by  infiltration,  and  the  neighbouring  tissues 
become  involved. 

When  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  the 
physical  signs  are  less  distinct.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  the 
cavity  may  be  lengthened,  but  it  is  also  often  shortened  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  space  with  the  cancerous  growth.  The  os  is 
frequently  patent.  With  these  changes  the  diagnosis  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  accompanying  symptoms,  the  frequent  hemor- 
rhages with  ichorous  and  intenmnent  offensive  discharge: 
the  pain  is  usually  severe,  and  marked  nocturnal  exacerbations 
are  frequently  present.  Certainty  can  be  reached  by  removing 
— often  by  the  finger  nail — a  small  portion  of  the  structure  and 
examining  by  the  microscope. 

Fixity  of  the  uterus,  so  constantly  met  with  in  the  later 
stages  of  malignant  disease,  can  be  distinguished  from  that 
found  in  pelvic  inflammations  by  the  absence  in  the  latter  of  the 
marked  evidence  of  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  uterus  itself 
met  with  in  cancer. 

A  condition  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  malignant 
disease  is  where  the  cervix  ia  enlaiged,  indurated,  with  patent 
OS  and  ulcerated  surface,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
The  absence  of  the  surrounding  infiltration  and  fixing  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  characters  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  will  in  most 
cases  be  sufficient  to  determine  their  nature. 

The  above  diseases,  from  their  frequency  and  importance, 
merit  special  attention.  Into  the  diagnosis  of  the  numerous 
affections  to  which  the  pelvic  organs  are  liable,  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  to^enter.   But  in  conclusion 
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we  would  remark  that  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  a  careful 
and  thorough  exploration  of  the  pelvis  is  the  only  sure  means 
of  guarding  the  practitioner  against  error.  We  frequently  see 
the  attendant  contented  with  the  diagnosis  of  some  easily 
recognised  condition,  such  as  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  while 
he  overlooks  the  true  cause  of  the  patient's  suffering — pelvic 
peritonitis;  or  a  pelvic  cellulitis  may  remain  unrecognised 
because  no  hardness  is  felt  per  vaginam ;  still  more  frequently 
debility  and  general  symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  the 
stomach,  or  to  nursing,  or  to  ansemia^  when  there  was  a  pelvic 
origin  for  all,  although  this  remained  unrecognised,  because 
the  examination  was  too  cursory,  or  perhaps  never  thought 
of  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHEST 

AND  ABDOMEN,  i 

PART  L— PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

"O  EGIONALLY  the  chest  is  usually  divided  as  follows :— The 
^^  Anterior  Regions  are  the  supraclavicular,  the  mb- 
davieulary  the  mammart/,  the  suprorstemal    (or  the  jugular 

1  AmODgtt  the  booki  which  may  be  coniulted  regarding  the  Chest  are,  the 
great  worka  of  Laennec  on  Mediate  Aoacultation,  and  of  Skoda  on  Aiueiil- 
tation  and  Perooaaion,  both  of  which  are  translated  into  English.  The  works 
of  Qee  on  Auseoltation  and  Percussion ;  of  Austin  Flint  on  the  Physical  Ex- 
ploration of  the  chest ;  of  Payne  Cotton  on  Phthisis  and  the  Stethoscope ;  and 
of  Walshe  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  are  all  of  very  great  value. 

In  Cardiac  Diagnosis,  the  works  of  Walshe,  Hayden,  Qeoige  Balfour,  and 
fla&som  may  be  specially  mentioned :  the  fourth  volume  of  Reynolds's  *'  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine  "  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject.  Gairdner*s 
papers  on  Cardiac  Murmurs  (which  have  been  freely  used  in  this  chapter)  will 
be  found  in  his  "Clinical  Medicine,**  and  in  the  CMatffow  Medical  Journal  for 
1807. 

In  the  Diagnosis  of  Abdominal  Affections,  Murchison,  Budd,  and  Frerichs 
<m  Diseases  of  the  Liver ;  Bennett  on  Leueocythaemia ;  Brinton,  Fenwick, 
"Wilson  Fox,  &c,  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  ;  Spencer  Wells,  Peaslee,  and 
Atlee  on  Ovarian  Disease ;  West,  Oraily  Hewitt,  Barnes,  Thomas,  and  Sir 
James  Simpson  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  may  all  be  named.  See  also 
Chapters  xi,  xiii.  and  xv.  of  this  Manual,  and  some  of  the  works 
mentioned  there. 

Amongst  the  older  treatises  of  great  value  may  be  mentioned  Bright  on 
Abdominal  Tumours,  and  Hope,  Stokes,  and  Latham  on  Cardiac  Diseases. 

Those  who  can  refer  to  the  original  works  of  Von  Dusch,  Paul  Niemeyer, 
Gerhardt,  Piorry  and  Weil,  will  find  much  of  great  value  in  the  physical 
examination  of  the  organs. 
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fossa),  and  the  atemdl  (upper,  middle  and  lower).  The  Lateral 
Regions  are  the  cudUary  and  the  %nfra-€ueiUary,  The  Posteriob 
Regions  are  the  suprchscapular,  the  acaptdar  (including  the 
supra-  and  infrarspinous  spaces),  the  inter-acapulaTf  and  the 
infm^ccipular. 

No  detailed  description  of  these  regions  need  be  given,  as  the 
names  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  all  cases  where  great  exacti- 
tude is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  indicate  the  point  to  be  noted, 
not  by  simply  naming  or  subdividing  the  region  in  which  it  lies, 
but  by  taking  some  definite  anatomical  landmarks,  such  as  a 
rib,  the  mid-sternum,  or  the  clavicle,  and  giving  exact  measure- 
ments from  these  points.  For  this  purpose  the  observer  should 
always  be  provided  with  a  measure  of  length,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  it  doubly  divided  according  to  English  inches  and  eighth- 
parts  of  an  inch,  and  according  to  the  French  metric  scale 
which,  with  its  decimal  sub-divisions,  is  almost  universally  used 
on  the  continent  in  all  medical  observations.  It  is  convenient 
also  to  have  a  scale  of  inches,  or  of  centimeters,  marked  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pleximeter,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  markings  are  accurate  from  end  to  end. 

The  methods  of  investigation  pursued  in  the  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  lungs,  are  Inspection,  Palpation,  Mensuration, 
Percussion,  and  Auscultation. 

INSPECTION. 

This  should  be  conducted,  if  possible,  with  the  thorax  quite 
exposed,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  often  happens  that  only 
a  partial  view  can  be  obtained.  When  it  is  possible,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  to  enable  the  observer  to 
view  the  chest  from  all  points,  and  especially  from  above  down- 
wards over  the  shoulders.  The  light  should  be  good  and  should 
fall  directly  on  the  chest;  the  attitude  should  be  erect,  yet 
unconstrained.  Too  long  exposure  of  the  chest  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  there  is  often  a  danger  of  catching  cold.  The  points  to 
which  attention  is  directed  in  this  survey  are : — (1)  The  shape 
of  the  chest ;  (2)  The  movements  of  its  walls. 
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The  Shape  of  the  Chest. — ^This  can  be  estimated  in  a  gene- 
ral way  by  the  eye ;  but  the  circumferential  shape  is  accarately 
determined  by  the  ''cyrtometer,"  an  instrument  perfected  by 
Woillez;  and  by  it  also  the  relation  which  the  two  halves  of  the 
thorax  bear  to  each  other  can  be  gauged.    A  very  handy  form  of 
eyrtometer  can  be  improvised  with  two  pieces  of  ordinary  com- 
position gas-pipe,  united  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  as  a 
joint.   The  joint  is  applied  directly  over  the  spinous  processes  and 
held  firmly  in  position.    The  two  pieces  of  pipe  are  then  brought 
round  the  sides  and  moulded  accurately  to  all  the  inequalities  in 
the  chest  wall.     They  are  crossed  in  front,  the  one  above  the 
other,  and  a  mark  should  be  made  on  them  to  indicate  exactly 
the  mesial  line  of  the  sternum.     The  joint  allows  them  to  be 
removed  without  destroying  the  "  set";  the  apparatus  is  adjusted 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  tracing  made  with  pencil  or  ink. 
The  measurement  is  usually  made  about  an  inch  below  the  level 
of  the  nipple,  or  at  the  stemo-xiphoid  joint. 

In  the  healthy  child  the  typical  chest  is  somewhat  circular, 
while  in  the  adult  it  takes  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  trans- 
verse diameter  exceeding  the  antero-posterior  ^  (see  Fig.  64). 

The  variations  from  the  typical  forms  are  considerable,  and  are 
quite  consistent,  in  many  cases,  with  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
thoracic  organs, — occupation,  accident,  and  various  conditions 
inducing  the  changes.     There  are,  however,  two  typical  devia- 

^The  fdllowiog  table,  giyen  by  Dr.  Gee,  illnstrmtea  the  dronmferenoe,  mnd 
the  ratio  of  the  diameten  to  the  droumference  iD  healthy  chests  at  different 
ages.  All  the  meamiremeoti  are  taken  on  a  lerel  with  the  stemo-ziphoid 
joint. 


Age. 

Aetoal  Ciroomf erenoe. 

Batio  of  Diameters  to 
Circumference. 

Antero-posterior. 

Transvene. 

3  Months, 

2  Yean, 

14]  inches  (37*5  c) 
18       „     (4576  a) 

36       „     {89  c) 

26 
96 
26 

27 

29 
32 
35 
31 

U^                 mm                 ■■■«•■**• 

48      ,,          .  ... 

^*'      fi     
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tions  from  the  normal  which  are  tolerably  constant  in  their 
characters ;  the  one  is  the  ''  pigeon-breast/'  and  the  other  the 
rickety  chest 


Circumfennoe  =  89  centimetere. 

Fig.  64.— Transrene  section  of  healthy  adiilt  cheet  upon  loTel 
of  sterno-xiphoid  articulation.    (Dr.  Oee.) 

In  the  pigeorirbreast  (see  Fig.  65)  the  sides  are  flattened,  and 
the  sternum  is  carried  in  advance  like  a  keeL  It  occurs  in 
childhood  when  the  ribs  are  yielding  and  adapt  themselves 


Gireinnf6r0nee-=87*5  centtmetera. 

FIff.  W.—JfiaaoK'BaMAjn,  T^mdog 
taken  from  a  child  of  aaran  yeara. 
Dotted  line  fndicatea  the  natural 
ahape  at  aame  age.    (Dr.  Oee.) 


Cireumferenoe=43'75  oentimetan. 

Fig.  00.— RiOKSTT  Cmar.  Dotted 
line  Indlcatea  the  ahape  of  cheat  in 
an  Infant  ahout  the  aame  age.  CDr, 
Oee.) 


readily  to  any  shape,  from  diseases  in  which  great  strain  is 
thrown  upon  the  lung  as  in  whooping-cough,  measles,  ^.,  and 
is  especially  liable  to  take  place  in  a  rachitic  subject 
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The  deformity  that  results  from  rieketi  alone  is  a  contrast  to 
tliis  (see  Fig.  66).  In  it  a  constriction  occurs  in  the  lateral 
region,  and  there  is  not  the  same  sharp  projection  of  the  stemtun, 
as  in  the  pigeon-breast.  The  chest,  in  fact,  becomes  somewhat 
quadrilateral.  These  deformities  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
disease  of  the  lungs,  but  are  frequently  associated  with  it. 

The  two  sides  of  the  chest  are  nearly  symmetrical,  the 
left,  however,  being  usually  a  little  less  in  circumference 
than  the  right.  This  Sjrmmetry  is  often  impaired  by  local  con- 
ditions which  may  be  quite  unimportant 


Fig.  87.— BiLAmuL  BKuatOBfXHT  or  Bx pbtsbia. 

Inner  line   s  emphTMmAtoai  cbeet. 

Outer  line  =s  a  curcle  dntwn  to  show  how  nearly  the  emphTaematoae 

approecfaee  the  drculer  ahape. 
Doited  Une  s:  natural  adult  cheet 

Actual  mHuurmtcnt  in  centimtUn, 
Cireumference     =  natural  87*     empbTa.  S7'7S. 
TranaTerae .    .     =s      ,,      S9*6         „       t7'8ft 
Antero-poeterlor  =      ,,      22*25       ..       25*4. 


(Dr.  Oee.) 


EmphynemaUma  Cheat. — In  well-marked  emphysema  there 
is  a  reversion  towards  the  infantile  ^rpe,  in  respect  of  the 
altered  proportion  of  the  antero-posterior  to  the  transverse 
diameter.  (See  the  Table,  p.  462.)  The  chest  becomes  more 
cylindrical,  or,  as  it  is  often  caUed,  ''barrel-shaped  ";  the  sternum 
is  more  arched  from  above  downwards  than  in  the  normal  con- 
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ditions,  and  the  coetal  cartilages,  along  with  the  stemom,  present 
also,  an  excessive  arching  transversely,  so  that  the  front  of  the 
bony  case  seems  unnaturally  bulged  forward,  while  the  lower 
libs  are  laterally  compressed  There  is,  however,  this  well- 
marked  difference  between  the  emphysematous  and  most  of  the 
infantile  deformities,  that  in  proportion  as  the  former  take 
place  after  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  structures  have  been  con- 
solidated, the  changes  are  gradual  and  devoid  of  abruptness. 
We  rarely  or  never  find,  accordingly,  the  pigeon-breast,  or  the 
depressed  and  incurvated  ribs  of  the  rickety  infant  among  the 
emphysematous  deformities  of  adult  age. 


Fig.  A8.— Unflaten  retnetioo  of  chest;  oonaequent upon  drrfaosis 
of  left  lung  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  yean.  The  figures  huucate  antero- 
posterior and  transverse  diameteiB,  and  semi-dmmiferences  of  right 
and  left  half  of  chest.    (Dr.  Qee.) 

Unilateral  changes  may  also  occur.  There  may  be  bulging  of 
one  side  from  effusion  of  fluid  or  air  into  the  pleural  sac; 
tumours  of  the  lung,  such  as  cancer,' have  a  similar  effect, 
and  even  in  pneumonia,  if  it  is  extensive,  there  may  be  a  slight 
but  decided  increase  on  the  affected  side.  Retraction  of  one 
side  may  occur  from  cicatricial  processes  in  the  lung  tissue,  as 
in  phthisis  or  abscess,  or  from  the  lung  not  expanding  after  the 
absorption  of  a  pleural  effusion  of  air  or  fluid.    K  i\i<^  tk^ccak^^ss^ 

2q 
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is  extreme,  lateral  corvatnre  of  the  spine  is  usually  present^  the 
convexity  being  directed  towards  the  sound  lung. 

The  sub-clavicular  regions  always  demand  the  most  careful 
inspection,  as  a  degree  of  flattening  often  attends  the  depoBition 
of  tubercle. 

Local  bulgings  may  occur  in  the  chest  wall,  in  the  r^on  of 
the  heart,  from  pericardial  effusion  or  extreme  dilatation  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  organ  itself;  and  aneurisms  or  tumours  in 
any  part  of  the  chest  may  give  rise  to  simUar  deformities. 

Movements  of  the  Cheat  WaUe, — In  estimating  these,  the 
atudent  must  keep  before  lus  mind  the  fact  that  in  women  the 
thorax  moves  more  freely  in  respiration  than  in  men :  the  type 
being  more  thoracic  in  the  female  and  more  abdominal  in  the 
male.  The  movements  should  be  observed  first  in  quiet  respira- 
tion, and  then  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  take  one  or 
two  deep  breaths,  filling  the  chest  slowly  and  fully.  Both 
inspection  and  palpation  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  determine 
the  amount  of  movement. 

The  thoracic  respiratory  movement  may  be  exaggerated ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is 
impeded,  as  from  tumours  or  other  conditions  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thoracic  movement  may  be  much 
restricted,  and  abdominal  respiration  greatly  exaggerated,  as  in 
cases  where  the  respiratory  forces  of  the  chest  are  at  fault  (as  in 
paralysis  of  the  muscles),  and  the  whole  work  of  respiration  is 
thrown  upon  the  diaphragm.  There  may,  however,  only  be  a 
deficiency  in  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  as  a  whole,  as  in  pro- 
nounced emphysema,  or  in  the  same  disease  the  lower  zone  may 
be  sucked  in  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  upper 
half  is  forcibly  raised  by  the  scaleni  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles, 
without,  however,  there  being  a  corresponding  amount  of 
expansion* 

Movement  may  be  in  abeyance  over  one  side  or  the  other, 
from  extensive  pleuritic  effusion,  pneumothorax,  or  from  retrac- 
tion from  old  pleuritic  ^fusion;  or  the  restricted  movement  may 
only  exist  at  the  bue,  the  sound  side  and  upper  half  of  the 
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affected  one  being  thrown  into  undue  motion.  Pneumonia  and 
other  consolidations  at  the  base  and  moderate  pleuritic  effusion 
give  rise  to  this. 

The  movements  at  the  apices  should  be  critically  observed, 
and  here  inspection  and  palpation  are  very  usefully  combined. 
The  observer  stands  behind  the  patient  with  a  thumb  on  either 
scapular  spine,  while  the  tips  of  his  fingers  lie  over  the  apices 
in  front  immediately  beneath  the  clavicles.  The  patient  is  then 
directed  to  inspire  fully  and  quietly,  and  by  watching  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  fingers  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  the  two 
sides  can  be  made.  Deficient  expansion  at  either  apex  is  a  very 
important  fact  as  indicating  disease  of  the  lung. 

PALPATION. 

This  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  very  important  adjunct 
to  inspection  in  determining  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  {mde  supra)^  and  it  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
student  to  employ  it  in  estimating  more  exactly  than  by  inspeo- 
tion  alone,  deficient  or  undue  movement  in  other  parts  of  the 
thorax.  Palpation  will  also  determine  the  condition  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  which  may  be  unduly  prominent,  resistant, 
and  wide,  as  in  cases  of  effusion  into  the  pleura  either  of  air  or 
fiuid,  or  in  the  region  of  the  heart  from  pericardial  effusion ;  or 
tliey  may  be  diminished  in  size  by  the  approximation  of  the 
ribs,  as  in  cases  of  collapse  or  shrinking  of  the  lung.  Fluctua- 
tion or  elasticity  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  intercostal 
spaces  in  cases  of  fluid  effusion,  and  in  some  instances  pleuritic 
friction  and  the  grating  sensation  present  in  some  forms  of 
emphysema  may  be  realised.  The  condition  of  the  vocal 
resonance  and  vocal  fremitus,  and  the  presence  of  pulsations  and 
thrills  (cardiac  or  aneurismal)  are  also  to  be  noted,  but  theee 
will  be  discussed  under  their  respective  heads  (see  pp.  481,  482, 
and  493). 

MENSURATION. 

If  the  circumference  of  the  two  sides  is  required,  the  student 
should  first  mark  in  ink  the  tips  of  the  spinoua  ^^coa^sMa^  ^ 
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some  of  the  vertebne,  and  in  a  like  manner  the  mesial  line  of 
the  sternum.     The  circumference  of  the  two  sides  is  taken  from 
these  points,  the  measurements  being  made  at  exactly  similar 
levels,  the  tape  applied  accurately  to  the  chest  wall,  and  the  two 
observations  made  either  on  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  on  both. 
The  level  most  commonly  selected  for  the  measurements  is  about 
two  inches  below  the  nipple  in  a  line  with  the  stemo-xiphoid 
joint,  the  advantages  of  this  situation  being  that  it  is  quite  free 
from  bulky  muscles  and  below  the  scapulae.    A  very  convenient 
method  of  measurement  is  by  the  double  tape,  which  is  simply 
two  tapes  joined.     Their  line  of  junction  is  placed  exactly  over 
the  spinous  processes,  they  are  brought  round  on  either  side, 
and  the  circumferences  of  the  two  halves  can  be  read  off  at  once 
and  their  relative  degrees  of  expansion  noted. 

In  the  average  healthy  chest  the  right  side  is  usually  found 
to  exceed  the  left  in  circumference  by  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  But  the  circumference  of  either  side  may  be  increased 
from  morbid  conditions,  such  as  effusion  of  air  or  fluid  into  the 
pleura  or  pericardium,  in  unilateral  emphysema,  or  in  cases  of 
tumour.  In  oedema  of  the  chest  wall  also,  if  the  patient  lies 
habitually  or  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  one  side,  the  fluid 
will  gravitate  so  as  to  increase  the  circumference  on  that  side. 
But  the  circiunference  may  be  diminished  fix>m  shrinking  of  the 
chest  wall  in  collapse  of  the  lung,  after  pleural  eflusion  or  from 
retraction  in  phthisis.  Discrepancies  may  also  arise  from  defor- 
mities of  the  walls  or  from  curvature  of  the  spine.  (See  shape 
of  chest  as  gauged  by  the  cyrtometer,  Fig.  68,  p.  465.) 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  may  be  estimated 
by  the  cyrtometer  or  by  callipers,  one  blade  being  placed  in  front 
and  the  other  behind ;  and  the  movements  of  respiration  may 
be  accurately  determined  by  the  *^ eldest  measurer**  of  Dr. 
Sibson,  or  the  stetJuymeter  of  Dr.  Quain,  both  of  which  indicate 
on  a  dial  the  degree  of  expansion.  The  spirometer  of  Dr. 
Hutcliinson,  which  measures  the  quantity  of  air  breathed  out,  is 
used  to  determine  the  "  vital  capacity"  of  the  lungs ;  while  the 
stetliograph  of  Bansome  gives  tracings  of  the  movements  of  the 
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chest  walls.  All  these  instruments  however  are  of  mach  mora 
value  in  physiological  than  in  clinical  investigation.  Dr. 
Ransome's  "chest  rule"  may  also  occasionally  be  used  with 
advantage  to  note  accurately  the  area  of  any  percussion- 
dulness,  or  the  exact  position  of  any  pulsation,  auscultatory 
phenomenon,  <bc.,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  record. 

PERCUSSION. 

This  may  be  performed  without  any  instrument,  the  fingers 
of  the  one  hand  acting  as  the  "  plessor,"  and  those  of  the  other 
as  the  "  pleximeter."  But  the  ivory  pleximeter  of  M.  Piony 
may  be  used  and  the  stroke  dealt  by  Wintrich's  hammer. 
This  last  is  as  a  rule  only  useful  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
to  a  large  class  or  to  educe  soimds  which  require  a  strong 
stroke,  e,g.  the  '' cracked-pot  sound,"  or  to  elicit  the  note  in  parts 
thickly  padded  with  muscle  as  in  the  supranspinous  regions  in 
the  back.  When  the  pleximeter  is  used  it  should  be  firmly  and 
closely  applied  to  the  skin,  the  percussing  stroke  should  be 
delivered  on  its  centre,  and  if  the  finger  is  used  as  the  plessor, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  nail  does  not  im^nnge  upon  the 
ivory.  But  the  fingers  give  the  most  delicate  results,  and  in 
very  critical  percussion  they  are  indispensable  as  they  enable 
the  percussor  to  estimate  the  degree  of  resistance  to  his  stroke 
with  greater  delicacy  than  by  any  other  method.  The  stroke 
should  be  delivered  as  directly  and  perpendicular  as  possible, 
with  a  well-controlled  movement  from  the  wrist  and  not  from 
the  elbow.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  sound  is  generated 
by  the  contact  of  the  nails.  Occasionally  immediate  or  direct 
percussion  is  employed,  the  fingers  striking  the  chest  wall 
directly.  This  is  especially  useful  in  the  clavicular  region,  the 
bone  acting  as  a  kind  of  pleximeter. 

In  the  back  of  the  chest  the  lower  limit  of  long-percussion  is 
on  a  level  with  the  tenth  or  eleventh  dorsal  spine.  In  front  on 
the  right  side  it  is  bounded  inferiorly  by  the  upper  border  of 
hepatic  dulness,  ie.  about  1^  inches  below  the  nipple,  while  on 
the  left  side  it  is  bounded  at  the  lower  border  oC  ^Ay&  i3DKs&^ 
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rib  by  the  cardiac  duhiess,  and  in  the  left  lateral  r^on  by  the 
stomach  and  spleen.  In  the  upper  front,  the  apices  of  the  luzigs 
project  to  some  extent  above  the  clavicles  into  the  sapra- 
davicnlar  spaces. 

The  parts  of  the  chest  which  should  be  most  carefully  percnssed 
are  the  apices  both  in  front  and  behind,  the  inter-scapular  regions, 
the  axillary  r^ons,  and  the  bases.  Each  point  on  one  side  should 
be  carefidly  contrasted  with  a  similar  point  on  the  other,  and  in 
many  instances  also  with  different  parts  on  the  same  side.  Every 
stroke  should  be  made  to  yield  results,  and  no  spot  should  be 
lingered  over  separately  and  without  comparison  with  others, 
as  the  ear  is  apt  to  get  confused.  If  dull  percussion  is  detected, 
especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  it  should  be  tested 
with  the  patient  in  various  attitudes,  for  pleuritic  effusion,  if  free, 
will  be  found,  in  some  instances,  to  obey  the  law  of  fluid  level, 
and  the  area  of  dulness  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
patient  This  is  especiaUy  marked  in  cases  of  hydro-pneumo- 
thorax.  In  percussing  above  the  clavicle,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  stroke  is  directed  away  from  the  trachea.  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  in  health  the  percussion  note  of  the  left 
apex,  especially  in  women,  is  often  a  little  flatter  than  the  right. 

Over  the  healthy  lung  the  percussion  note  is  tei*med  "  cUar^ 
and  the  junior  student  will  do  well  to  contrast  it  carefully  with 
the  note  obtained  over  the  stomach,  which  is  ''  tympanitic  "  and 
drum-like,  and  that  over  the  liver,  which  is  "  dvU^  No  uniform 
standard  can  be  set  up  for  the  pulmonary  note  in  all  cases,  as 
there  are  so  many  modifying  circumstances.  For  instance,  if 
the  chest  walls  are  well  covered  with  muscle  or  fat,  the  pulmon- 
ary note  may  be  very  obscure,  especially  in  the  back ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  all  parts  of  the 
chest  that  the  standard  can  be  airived  at 

The  percussion  note  over  the  lungs  may  depart  from  the 
normal  in  the  direction  either  of  hyper-resimance  or  of  dtdness. 
If  over  one  side  of  the  chest  a  frankly  tympanitic  note  is  got, 
pneumo-thorax  should  be  suspected,  and  other  signs  will  generally 
confirm  the  diagnosia    But  a  more  localised  and  less  pronounced 
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tympanitic  note  may  be  obtained  in  many  instances  at  the  apex 
of  a  lung  from  tubercular  excaration  if  near  the  surface ;  or 
where  there  is  consolidation  of  the  lower  lobe  as  in  pneumonia ; 
or  if  the  lower  lobe  is  compressed  by  pleural  effusion,  especially 
if  that  effusion  is  advancing  or  beginning  to  recede.  In  these 
latter  cases,  however,  the  tympanitic  quantity  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  some  diminution  of  resonance  so  that  the  note  is  so 
far  dull.  In  emphysematous  conditions  of  the  lungs  the  mass  of 
the  percussion  tone  is  increased  or  exaggerated,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  lowered  in  pitch. 

Dulnoss  over  the  lungs  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  oiy(an8 
themselves,  or  in  the  pleurse.  All  forms  of  pulmonary  conden- 
sations lead  to  it^  such  as  pneumonia,  tubercular  or  cancerous 
disease,  oedema,  congestion,  collapse,  Ac  The  dulness  in  such 
cases  may  affect  any  part  of  the  lung,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  bases  are  chiefly  involved.  Tubercular  consoli- 
dation is  a  marked  exception  to  this  however,  the  apices  being 
most  frequently  affected,  the  first  hints  of  it  being  ofben  obtained 
by  a  change  in  the  percussion  note  in  the  supra-clavicular  spaces. 

Dulness  depending  on  changes  in  the  pleura  may  result  from 
thick  layers  of  lymph  or  fluid  effusion,  in  which,  if  it  is  moderate 
and  free,  the  dulness  will  gravitate  to  the  base,  but  if  the 
effusion  is  large  the  whole  side  may  yield  an  absolutely  dull 
note,  and  it  may  even  cross  the  mesial  line,  and  reach  above 
the  clavicle  (see  Fig.  73,  p.  495).  The  dull  note  in  rare 
cases  may  depend  on  pneumothorax,  where  the  air  is  present  in 
such  quantity  as  to  distend  the  pleural  cavity  to  its  utmost. 
If  a  little  air  is  let  off  in  such  instances  by  a  hollow  needle^  a 
tympanitic  note  becomes  developed.  Thickening  of  the  pleura 
will  diminish  the  pulmonary  resonance,  and  in  collapse  of  the 
lung  with  retraction  of  the  side,  it  will,  of  course,  be  seriously 
impaired  if  not  altogether  lost 

But  areas  of  dull  percussion  may  occur  from  other  causes 
than  changes  in  the  lungs  or  pleune.  Thus  aneurisms  or  dilata- 
tions of  the  aorta,  glandular  tumours,  cancer,  pericardial  effusion, 
or  dilated  or  hypertrophied  conditions  of  the  heart  may  encroach 
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on  the  limits  of  lung-percu8sioii«  These  areas  should  be 
earefiillj  mapped  out,  and  other  signs  will  usually  guide  the 
diagnosis.  The  displacements  of  the  heart  are  considered  under 
the  head  of  cardiac  diagnosis  (see  page  493). 

The  cracked-pot  sound  (Bruit  de  pot  f§l€)  demands  special 
mention.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  tympanitic,  and  can  be 
well  imitated  by  striking  the  hands  folded  across  each  other 
over  the  knee.  The  best  method  to  elicit  it  is  by  a  strong 
stroke,  and  this  is  one  of  the  instances  for  the  use  of  the  percus- 
sing hammer.  The  patient  should  keep  his  mouth  open  and 
breathe  quietly.  In  the  adult  this  sign  generally  indicates  a 
cavity  in  the  lungs,  but  it  may  be  present  in  healthy  cbildreny 
owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  chest  walls.  Walshe  says 
it  is  usually  got  over  the  chest  of  a  crying  infant  on  expiration. 
If  a  patient,  who  develops  this  sign,  inspires  deeply  and  then 
holds  his  breath,  the  cracked-pot  sound  will  disappear. 

AUSCULTATION. 

Auscultation  of  the  lungs  may  be  conducted  either  mediaiely 
by  the  stethoscope,  or  immeduUely  by  the  application  of  the  ear 
to  the  chest  walL  The  former  is  the  method  more  commonly 
employed  in  this  country,  although  in  certain  instances,  especially 
in  the  auscultation  of  children,  who  are  easily  frightened  by  the 
sight  or  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  the  direct  method  may  be 
more  advantageous.  In  adults  also  it  is  often  well  to  auscultate 
the  back  of  the  chest  imtnediatelyy  a  thin  soft  towel  or  handker- 
chief being  interposed  between  the  ear  and  the  skin.  In 
selecting  a  stethoscope  the  student  should  see  that  it  fits  his  ear 
accurately.  The  form  of  the  instrument  is  not  of  very  much 
consequence,  and  it  may  be  made  of  metal,  vulcanite,  or  wood. 
The  ear-piece  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  concha, 
say  from  2^  to  2f  inches  in  diameter,  and  slightly  concave  to 
admit  of  the  exact  application  of  the  ear.  The  bell  should  be 
large  enough  to  bridge  over  an  intercostal  space,  from  one  and 
a  sixth  to  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  diameter. 

When  used  the  stethoscope  should  be  applied  directly  to  the 
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chest  without  the  intervention  of  any  clothing,  and  it  is  necessaiy 
that  it  should  be  planted  quite  fairlj,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bell  may  be  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Moderate  pressure  with  the  head  will  keep  it  in  position,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  undue  pressure  is  not  exei*tedy  as 
it  not  only  causes  pain  but  may  even  impede  respiration  to 
some  extent.  Beginners,  as  a  rule,  are  apt  to  pi'ess  far  too 
heavily.  Care  must  be  taken  to  obviate  friction  between  any 
part  of  the  patient's  dress  and  the  stethoscope,  or  between  the 
imtient's  dress  and  his  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  instrument. 
In  patients  who  have  much  hair  developed  on  the  chest,  the 
student  must  be  careful  that  he  does  not  mistake  the  friction  of 
the  hair  with  the  stethoscope  during  the  act  of  respiration  for 
an  intrathoracic  sound.  This  fallacy  may  be  avoided  by  shaving 
the  part,  or  having  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  shod  with  a  piece 
of  indiarrubber.  The  differential  stetltoacope  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison 
may  occasionally  be  employed  in  the  physical  examination  of 
the  limgs,  but  it  is  of  much  more  importance  in  cardiac  diagnosis, 
especially  in  determining  the  rhythm  of  murmurs.  It  consists 
simply  of  two  stethoscopes,  with  flexible  stems,  leading  separ- 
ately to  each  ear,  and  connected  by  a  joint.  The  ear-pieces  are 
small  and  fit  into  the  ears,  while  the  flexible  stems  allow  of 
the  bells  being  placed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each 
other  according  to  the  desire  of  the  auscultator.  A  new  form 
of  diflerential  stethoscope  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Spencer, 
in  which  the  sounds  from  each  tube  are  communicated  to  both 
ears. 

During  auscultation  both  the  patient  and  the  observer 
should  be  in  an  easy  posture.  The  patient  should  lie  quite 
flat  or  sit  unoonstrainedly,  all  muscular  eflbrt  being  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  auscultator  should  avoid  stooping  or  straining 
too  much  over  the  patient.  A  very  thorough  examination  can 
also  be  made  with  the  patient  standing  erect,  a  blanket  or  shawl 
being  cast  over  his  shoulders  to  prevent  any  chill.  The  ex- 
amination should  be  carried  out  quietly  and  systematically,  the 
various  regions  of  the  chest  being,[as  fai  as  possible,  symmetrically 
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examined  and  carefully  contrasted.  It  is  often  neoessaiy  also 
to  contrast  different  parts  on  the  same  side.  The  patient  should 
be  directed  to  breathe  quietly  or  forcibly,  according  as  circnm- 
stances  demand,  and  it  is  well  in  most  cases  to  listen  under  both 
conditions,  always  taking  care,  however,  that  quiet  respiration 
is  first  selected.  A  fact  of  importance  is,  that  forced  inspiration 
should  not  be  performed  spasmodically,  or  with  noise  in  the 
mouth  or  nose,  but  slowly  and  quietly.  A  thorough  examination 
of  all  parts  of  the  lung  is  necessary,  but  special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  apex,  both  in  front  and  behind,  to  the  axillary 
region,  the  inter-scapular  region,  to  the  base  behind,  and  to  any 
region  where  pain  is  complained  of  The  student  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  confuse  his  ear  by  lingering  too  long  over  the  same 
spot;  it  is  much  better  to  return  to  it  The  examination 
should  be  conducted  with  as  little  fatigue  to  the  patient  as 
possible,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  as  well  as  to  avoid  unneoes. 
sary  repetition,  each  spot  on  the  one  side  should  be  compared 
with  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other :  exact  comparative 
results  are  thus  obtained. 

The  principal  objects  for  which  auscultation  of  the  lungs  is 
practised  are : — 1,  To  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  or  breath  sounds ;  2,  To  detect  the  presence  of  any 
superadded  abnormal  sounds  or  r&les;  3,  To  ascertain  any 
alteration  in  the  vocal  resonance  or  fremitus,  or  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  heart's  sounds. 

BREATH  SOUNDS. 

To  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  breath  sounds.  In  this  as  in 
all  other  departments  of  physical  diagnosis,  the  student  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  healthy  phenomena  before  he  can  hope  to 
detect  morbid  changes.  There  are  three  facts  then  with  which 
he  must  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  in  the  healthy  chest, 
viz.,  the  character  of  the  breath  sounds  as  heard  over  the 
trachea,  over  a  bronchial  tube,  and  over  the  spongy  lung  tissue. 
The  breath  sounds  over  the  trachea  are  loud,  hollow,  articulate, 
and  the  expiration  and  inspiration  are  equal  in  length  and 
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intensitj,  but  separated  by  a  distinct  intervaL  Bronchial 
respiration  is  heard  to  gpreatest  advantage  near  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulations  or  in  the  inter-scapular  spaces  near  the 
spine.  It  approximates  in  character  to  the  tracheal,  but  is  less- 
pronounced. 

T/ie  vesicular  or  respiratory  murmur  proper  is  heard  over  the 
spongy  lung,  and  may  be  found  in  its  most  typical  form  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  back,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  spine,  or 
in  the  lateral  region.  It  is  soft,  breezy,  and  uniform;  and 
although  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  sounds  are  the  same 
in  quality  they  differ  in  degree  and  prolongation,  the  expiratory 
being  less  loud  and  only  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  in- 
spiratory. The  interval  between  the  two  acts  is  of  very  short 
duration.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  inspiratory  murmur 
is  normally  louder  and  harsher  in  children  than  in  adults  (hence 
called  pueriU),  that  in  old  age  it  tends  to  become  feebler,  and 
that  it  is  usually  more  marked  in  men  than  in  women.  It  i» 
also  to  be  expected  that  in  an  emaciated  subject  the  respiratory 
murmur  will  be  more  audible  than  in  one  with  well  developed 
muscular  and  fatty  tissues.  Besides  these  there  are  variationa 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  physical  principle,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  individual  peculiarities,  some  men 
having  extremely  feeble,  almost  inappreciable  respiratory  mur- 
mur throughout  the  chesty  while  others  have  respiration  which 
may  almost  be  described  as  puerile,  both  conditions  being  quite 
compatible  with  an  absolutely  normal  state  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages. 

The  vesicular  murmur  may  undergo  various  changes  in  disease. 
It  may  become  weakened  or  suppressed.  Weakening  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  may  result  from  some  obstruction,  such  aa 
pressure  of  an  aneurism  on  a  bronchus,  or  spasm  of  a  bronchus  ^ 
or  from  some  obstruction  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  hindering 
the  free  admission  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  may 
also  result  from  pulmonary  condensation,  collapse,  or  emphysema. 
Absolute  suppression  occurs  in  cases  of  large  effusion  either  of 
serum  (hydrothorax),  or  of  pus  (empyema),  or  of  air  (^^uavuc&sv 
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thorax),  into  the  pleural  sac.  In  certain  cases  of  condensation 
and  collapse  of  the  lung,  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  quite 
suppressed  or  replaced  by  some  other  form  of  respiration,  such 
as  the  bronchial. 

The  respiratory  murmur  may  be  exaggerated^  or  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called  puerile.  In  children  the  normal  respiratory  murmur 
is  of  this  type,  but  in  the  adult  its  presence  usually  indicates  that 
although  the  part  of  the  lung  over  which  it  is  heard  may  be 
healthy,  some  other  part  is  suffering  from  causes  leading  to  sup- 
pression or  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  It  is  heard 
at  the  apex  of  a  lung,  for  instance,  when  the  lower  part  is  com- 
pressed by  pleuritic  effusion,  or  when  the  base  is  consolidated ; 
or  if  owing  to  any  cause  the  function  of  one  lung  is  much 
crippled,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  often  exaggerated  on  the 
other  side.     All  these  facts  indicate  its  compensatory  nature. 

Jerky  J  wavy,  sighing,  or  cog-wheel  respiration,  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  respiratory  murmur  when  it  loses  its  con- 
tinuous character  and  gets  broken  up  into  parts,  or  into  a 
series  of  little  waves.  It  is  the  inspiratory  murmur  almost 
exclusively  which  is  affected  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  indi- 
cative of  any  positive  disease,  but  should  always  be  r^arded 
with  suspicion,  especially  if  it  is  local  and  at  the  apex,  as  an 
early  indication  of  phthisiB. 

Prolongation  of  i/ie  expiration.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  normally  the  expiratory  murmur  is  much  shorter  than  the 
inspiratory,  but  in  many  cases  it  becomes  so  lengthened  as  to 
equal  the  inspiration,  and  in  some  instances  even  to  exceed  it. 
It  is  a  frequent  indication  of  the  early  stage  of  tubercular 
deposition,  and  in  such  cases  is  usually  associated  with  a  degree 
of  harshness  or  exaggeration  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  In 
vesicular  emphysema^  owing  to  over-distension  of  the  air  vesicles 
and  consequent  loss  of  elasticity  in  their  walls,  this  prolonga- 
tion of  the  expiration  is  very  marked,  and  is  associated  with 
weakening  of  the  inspiiatory  murmur. 

But  the  respiratory  murmur,  besides  these  alterations  in  it^ 
may  come  to  assume  a  totaUy  different  quality ;  it  is  replaced. 
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in  fact^  bj  breathing  of  another  tjpe.  The  changes  in  quality 
are  indicated  bj  the  terms  Bronchial^  Tubttlar,  Cavemotu,  and 
Amphoric,  Several  of  these  differ  most  probably  only  in 
degree,  and  all  of  them  may  be  heard  at  different  stages  in  a  case 
of  phthisis  going  on  to  excavation,  as  well  as  in  other  affections 
having  a  similar  tendency. 

Broncliial  or  Tubular  respiration,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
heai'd  in  the  healthy  subject  over  the  tracheaand  lai^  bronchi,  but 
in  certain  forms  of  disease  it  is  present  over  the  spongy  lung.  It 
occurs  in  consolidation  and  collapse.  It  is  heard  in  pneumonia 
in  the  stage  of  hepatisation,  in  phthisis,  and  in  cancer  of  the 
lung.  It  is  occasionally  also  heard  in  cases  of  pleuritic  efiusion. 
In  pleurisy,  with  large  effusion,  where  the  lung  is  squeezed  to 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  chest,  bronchial  respiration  is 
often  heard  in  this  situation. 

Cavernous  respiration  has  the  same  hollow  and  articulate 
quality  as  that  heard  over  the  trachea,  and  if  these  characters 
are  present  over  a  limited  area  and  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  bronchial  tube,  and  especially  if  associated  with  the  metallic 
phenomena  (to  be  afterwards  described),  the  probability  is  that 
a  cavity  exists.  All  conditions  that  lead  to  excavation  in  the 
lung  tissue  produce  it,  and  among  these  phthisis  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent.  Dilated  bronchi  may  also  give  rise  to  it.  Amphoric 
respiration  is  just  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  the  cavernous, 
and  can  be  well  imitated  by  blowing  across  the  mouth  of  a  large 
empty  jar.  It  is  heard  in  large  intra-pulmonary  cavities, 
and  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  where  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  lung  and  the  pleural  sac     (See  also  p.  479.) 

BALES, 

The  respiratory  murmur,  however,  may  be  accompanied  or 
replaced  by  other  sounds  called  B&Les,  These  may  be  classified 
as — (1)  Sonorous  and  Sibilant;  (2)  Mucous  or  Bubbling 
(3)  Crepitant.  Friction  sound  is  not  usually  classified  among 
the  rales,  but,  in  many  instances,  it  so  closely  resembles  or  is  so 
closely  simulated  by  intrarpulmonary  sounds,  that  it  seems  well 
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to  treat  of  it  in  this  connection.    Yarions  combinations  of  tliefle 
r&les  occur  and  must  be  named  according]  j. 

SonorouB  and  tibilant  rdlet.  These  are  dry  and  somewhat 
musical ;  thej  are  caused  probably  by  some  obstractioii  to  tlie 
tide  of  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  sonorous  or  snoring 
riles  are  of  a  grave  pitch,  loud,  and  usually  accompany  both 
inspiration  and  expiration,  but  the  pitch  may  vary  in  the  two 
acta.  The  sibilant  (wheezing,  whistling,  cooing,  &c)  sre  high 
in  pitch,  but  in  other  characters  resemble  the  sonorous.  These 
r&les  are  heard  most  typically  in  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis ; 
and  in  asthma,  from  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  two  forms  of  rile  are  usually  associated;  they  vary 
much  from  time  to  time,  and  may  disappear  after  a  cough. 

Bubbling  or  mucous  rdle.     This  rile,   in   its  typical  form, 
unquestionably  gives  the  ear  the  impression  of  moiBture,  like 
the  bubbling  of  air  through  some  viscid  fluid.     It  often  exists 
botli  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  varies  greatly  in  its 
degree,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  characters  of  the  crepitant 
rile,  and  then  called  **  sub-crepitant ''  by  some  authors,  while  at 
other  times  it  ia  large,  coarse,  and  quite  decidedly  mucous.     It 
may,  in  severe  cases,  be  present  all  over  the  lung,  but  as  a  rule 
is  most  abundant  at  the  base.     It  is  common  in  bronchids  where 
the  secretion  of  mucus  is  abundant ;  in  (edematous  states  of  the 
lung  owing  to  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys ;  and  in  certain 
fevers,  such  as  typhus,  owing  to  congestion.     In  the  stage  of 
resolution  in  pneumonia  the  rile  known  as  the  crepitus  redux 
is  essentially  a  mucous  rile,  and  the  clicking  rdle  of  phthisis 
is  also  moist.      This  rile  in  phthisis  is  so  significant  as  to 
demand  special   mention.      It  is  very  distinctly  moist   and 
clicking,  often  very  scanty,  limited  in  its  area,  chiefly  accom- 
panying inspiration,  and  having  a  marked  tendency  to  develop 
at  the  apices.     It  is  very  significant  of  softening  tubercle.     The 
cavernous  rdle  may  also  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  the 
mucous.     It  is  present  in  cases  of  cavity  from  tubercular  disease 
or  dilated  bronchL     It  usually  accompanies  both  expiration  and 
inspiration,  is  heard  over  a  limited  area,  and  if  the  patient 
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coughs  it  often  has  a  splashing  or  guigling  qualitj^  each  splash 
being  followed  bj  an  aftertone  or  echo. 

Crepitant  rdle.  This  is  a  finer  rale  than  the  mucous,  and  ia 
not  distinctly  moist.  It  is  heard  in  its  typical  form  in  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  prior  to  consolidation,  and  constitutes  the 
pneumonic  crepitiLS,  This  \a  heard,  as  a  rule,  on  inspiration 
only,  often  just  at  the  end  of  it,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
minute  crackles.  It  can  be  well  simulated  by  rubbing  a  lock 
of  hair  between  the  fingers  near  the  ear.  The  r&le  ia  extin- 
guished on  the  supervention  of  bronchial  respiration.  Crepitant 
rale  is  also  present  in  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  acute  capillary 
bronchitis,  and  certain  forms  of  pleuritic  friction  often  closely 
resemble  it. 

Friction  sound  is  produced  in  the  pleura,  owing  to  the 
roughened  surfaces  grating  on  each  other,  and  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite form  it  is  easy  of  recognition.  It  is  distinctly  rubbing 
or  grating,  very  superficial,  and  usually  accompanies  both  ex- 
piration and  inspiration,  but  it  may  be  with  inspiration  alone. 
Its  most  frequent  seats  are  in  the  mammary  region,  in  the 
lateral  region  in  the  line  of  the  axilla,  or  further  round,  near 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  It  is  often  accompanied  by 
an  unchanged  condition  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  forced 
inspiration  and  coughing  do  not  obliterate  it;  indeed,  forced 
inspiration  is  often  required  to  bring  it  out.  In  many  cases  its 
characters  are  not  so  pronounced,  and  it  is  often  mixed  up  with 
intra-pulmonary  rales,  which  tend  further  to  obscure  the  diSr 
gnosis.  In  rare  cases  friction  is  caused  in  a  roughened  pleura 
by  the  cardiac  action.  This  is  heard  on  the  confines  of  the 
heart,  and  is  distinctly  related  to  the  cardiac  action,  as  may 
be  found  by  its  continuing  when  we  get  the  patient  to  stop 
breathing. 

METALLIC  AND  AMPHORIC  PHENOMENA. 

There  is  yet  a  certain  group  of  auscultatory  signs  which  may 
be  classed  under  the  title  of  Metallic  Phenomena.  These  are 
Metallic  Tinkling,  Amphoric  Echo,  the  Bell  Sound,  and  Hip- 


\MLii  respiruiiuii,  ^•olco  or  congli 
two.      It  Ls  very  siiriiiticant  of 
pulmonary  excavations  when  ne 
also  in  pneumothorax* 

Amphoric  Echo.  This  term  is 
or  breath  sounds  have  an  intense 
be  well  imitated  bj  speaking,  < 
large  empty  jar.  It  very  fre 
tinkling,  or  may  be  interchangea 
when  large  masses  of  air  are  thr 
most  frequently  in  pneumothora: 
be  heard  in  intra-pulmonary  ca 
accompany  respiration,  voice,  oi 
pronounced  with  the  two  last. 

The  Bell  Sound  may  be  elicited 
two  coins  (half-crowns  do  very  wc 
the  pleximeter  and  the  other  as 
made  at  the  front  of  the  chest  th< 
the  same  side  behind,  and  he  m; 
This  sign  is  almost  exclusively  coi 

Hippocratic  JSucaission  is  prod 
of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleuitd  sac  (I 
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VOCAL  RESONANCE  AND  FREMITUS. 

The  next  great  object  of  auscultation  over  the  longs  is  to 
ascertain  any  alteration  in  the  vocal  resonance  or  fremitus,  or 
in  the  transmission  of  the  heart's  sounds. 

Vocal  resonance  is  the  term  applied  to  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  voice  of  the  patient  transmitted  through  the  chest  to  the  ear 
of  the  auscultator.  It  is  best  elicited  by  causing  the  patient  to 
say  "twenty-one,"  "twenty-two,"  "twenty-three,"  in  his  natural 
voice.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  most  distinct  in  adult  males,  especially 
if  the  voice  is  grave  in  pitch,  but  it  is  subject  to  such  variations, 
that  in  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  disease  little  diagnostic 
importance  can  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  well  to  recollect  also, 
that  even  in  health  it  is  louder  in  most  cases  at  the  apex  of  the 
right  lung  than  of  the  left.  Over  the  spongy  lung  the  vocal 
resonance  is  simply  an  indistinct  buzzing,  but  if  listened  to  over 
the  trachea,  it  is  found  to  be  loud  and  near  the  ear,  every 
syllable  is  quite  appreciable  even  when  whispered.  Tins  is 
almost  identical  with  pectoriloqut/,  in  which  the  sounds  appear 
to  be  transmitted  directly  into  the  ear  from  the  chest.  Over 
the  site  of  the  larger  bronchi  the  voice  possesses  a  less  degree 
of  distinctness  and  intensity,  and  to  this  is  applied  the  term 
bronchopfiony. 

In  disease  the  vocal  resonance,  over  what  is  normally  the 
spongy  lung,  may  approximate  to  bronchophony  or  pectoriloquy. 
The  change  in  the  direction  of  bronchophony  depends  chiefly  on 
consolidation,  and  is  often  present  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  and 
other  condensations.  Laennec  believed  pectoriloquy  (but  only  in 
that  degree  which  he  termed  "perfect  pectoriloquy")  to  be 
l)athoguomonic  of  cavity  in  the  lung,  ^  and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
frequent  associate  of  this  condition,  and  a  valuable  fact  in 
conjunction  with  other  signs,  but  it  may  also  be  heard  in  cases 
of  consolidation,  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 

jEgophony  was  the  name  applied  by  Laennec  to  a  peculiar 

modification  of  the  vocal  resonance  which  is  high  in  pitch,  very 

tremulous,  and  closely  resembles  the  bleating  of  a  goat«  or  thj& 

2h 
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voice  of  Punch  in  the  puppet  show.  It  is  TAveiy  found  in 
perfection,  but  degrees  of  it  are  not  uncommon^  and  its  most 
fi*equent  site  is  near  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  Ijaennec 
thought  it  depended  on  the  interposition  of  a  thin  stratum  of 
fluid  between  the  layers  of  the  pleura,  but  it  is  ahao  found  in 
the  course  of  pneumonia,  and  in  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
pleura.     Its  cause  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Auiophony  is  a  term  used  to  denote  increased  resonance  of 
the  auscultator's  voice  if  he  speaks  while  he  has  his  ear  applied 
to  the  patient's  chest,  He  hears  the  tones  of  his  voice  intensi- 
fied. This  phenomenon  is  heard  more  or  less  in  most  of  the 
cases  where  bronchophony  is  developed,  but  it  is  chiefly  marked 
in  cases  of  large  cavity,  especially  pneiunothorax. 

The  vocal  resonance  may  he  absent  in  certain  cases,  and  this 
is  an  impoiiant  fact  if  the  resonance  was  known  to  have  existed 
pi'eviously ;  or  it  may  be  absent  only  on  one  side  or  one  part. 
This  points  to  some  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  sound, 
chiefly  owing  to  fluid  effusion  or  some  obstruction  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  (For  amphoric  voice  in  pneumothorax  see 
page  480.) 

The  vocal  fremiivs  is  closely  allied  to  vocal  resonance.  It  is 
the  sensation  communicated  to  the  hand  placed  on  the  patient's 
chest  while  he  speaks.  This  is  also  subject  to  great  variation^ 
consistent  with  perfect  health,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  that  conditions  leading  to  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
vocal  resonance  apply  to  vocal  fremitus.  It  is  thus  generally- 
increased  in  consolidation  of  the  lung,  and  diminished  in 
pleuritic  effusion. 

In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs  the  heart's  sounds 
may  be  transmitted  widely  over  the  pulmonary  area.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  all  forms  of  consolidation,  and  when  this 
transmission  is  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  to  the 
right,  it  is  often  significant  of  phthisical  consolidation.  The 
heart's  sounds  may  be  altered  in  quality  owing  to  diseased  con- 
ditions in  the  lung,  but  these  will  be  noticed  under  the  physical 
diagnosis  of  the  heart 
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PART  II-PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  the  same  methods 
of  investigation  are  employed  as  in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  viz., 
Inspection,  Palpation ,  Fercitssion,  and  Auscultation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  beginner  to  practice  fre- 
quently the 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NORMAL  HEART. 

The  first  point  of  importance  for  the  student  to  note  is  the 
contour  of  the  chest-tvall  in  front  of,  and  enclosing  the  organ. 
In  the  healthy  chest  the  left  is  usually  symmetrical  with  the 
right  side,  but,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  certain  diseases  may 
cause  alterations  in  respect  of  this  symmetry,  which  may  have 
a  diagnostic  importance.  Having  inspected  the  precordial 
region,  and  having  noted  the  fact  of  any  visible  pulsation, 
whether  dijSused  over  the  cardiac  area,  or  localised  to  the  apex- 
region,  the  epigastrium,  or  other  part  of  the  chest,  the  next 
ix>int  to  determine,  if  possible,  is  the  exact  position  of  the  apex- 
beat.  In  many  cases  this  corresponds  with  a  visible  pulsation 
which  will  have  been  noted  in  the  preliminary  survey,  but  in 
not  a  few  instances  no  such  distinct  pulsation  is  seen,  and  care- 
ful search  by  palpation  must  be  made  for  the  apex.  In  all 
cases,  whether  there  is  a  visible  apex-beat  or  not,  the  intercostal 
spaces  in  the  precordial  r^on  should  be  separately  examined 
with  the  tips  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  in  order  to  fix 
if  possible  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  apex,  or  rather  the  most 
superficial  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  strikes  the  chest  walL  The 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  this  is  in  expiration,  when,  by 
the  recession  of  the  lung,  the  heart  approximates  itself  most 
closely  to  the  ribs ;  but  the  state  of  expiration  must  not  be  long 
maintained,  otherwise  the  apex-beat  becomes  obscure  from  other 
causes  (see  foot-note,  p.  487). 

In  the  normal  chest,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  apex-beat 
is  usually  found  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  slightly  inside 
the  vertical  line  of  the  nipple.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  how. 
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ever,  that  the  site  of  the  nipple  varies  to  some  extent  even 
in  males,  and  in  women  its  position  is  ruled  by  the  d^;ree  of 
development  and  laxity  of  the  mamma,  and  so  its  relation  to 
the  apex-beat  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  usual  positioiii  of 
the  apex-beat  is  as  above  indicated ;  but  in  not  a  fe^w  instaoces, 
even  in  healthy  subjects,  no  distinct  impulse  exists  while  the 
patient  is  in  dorsal  decubitus,  and  only  a  comparatively  feeble 
pulsation  is  felt  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  space.  In 
such  a  case  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  his  left  side  well 
round  on  the  face.  This  change  in  posture  favours  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  heart  to  the  suiiace  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  left 
side,  so  that  an  apex-beat  that  was  almost  imperceptible  in  the 
recumbent  position  may  become  distinct.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, allowance  must  be  made  for  its  being  carried  more  to 
the  left,  but  the  degree  of  this  varies  in  dijQferent  subjects 
according  to  the  laxity  of  the  tissues  which  bind  the  heart. 
Percussion  may  assist  in  determining  to  some  extent  the  site  of 
the  apex  as  it  is  usually  found  immediately  inside  the  left 
border  of  the  precordial  dulness.  But  the  student  should  also 
use  the  stethoscope  in  aid  of  palpation  in  determining  this 
most  important  fact,  and  it  is  specially  useful  where  no  tangible 
apex-beat  exists.  For  this  purpose  he  should  auscultate  in  the 
apex-region  till  a  spot  is  found,  over  which  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  has  the  most  definite  and  superficial  character,  and 
this  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  wall  of  the 
left  ventricle  comes  nearest  to  the  surfaca 

Having  determined  as  nearly  as  possible  the  position  of  the 
apex-beat,  it  should  be  marked  (with  ink  or  otherwise),  and  the 
next  step  is  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  nature  of  t/ie  impuige. 
ThiB  can  be  done  either  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  the  former,  however,  yielding  the  more 
accurate  results.  In  healthy  subjects  in  whom  a  tangible 
apex -beat  exists,  it  is  limited  in  area,  well-defined,  and 
punctuate,  and  in  those  in  whom  it  is  not  pi*esent  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  but  is  developed  when  they  are  laid  over  on 
the  left  side,  it  presents  similar  characters.     Changes  in  neigh- 
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bouring  organs  may  have  so  altered  the  relations  of  the  apex  as 
to  obscure  its  impulse  in  all  positions,  and  such  a  eondition  is 
to  be  noted,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  disease  of  the 
heart  A  punctuate  apex-beat  may  also  be  wanting  in  healthy 
subjects  from  the  fact  that  the  impulse  is  delivered  against  a  rib 
and  does  not  reach  an  intercostal  space.  In  the  strictly  healthy 
subject  no  considerable  impulse  exists  over  the  right  ventricle, 
but  a  degree  of  this  can  be  educed  by  sudden  exertion,  and  it 
may  be  discriminated  from  the  apex-beat.  This  impulse  or 
heave  is  best  appreciated  by  the  ball  of  the  thumb  or  palm  of 
the  hand  placed  over  the  region  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  can 
also  be  well  appreciated  by  the  direct  application  of  the  ear 
when  the  impulse  is  communicated  to  the  head.  The  student 
should  notice  this  impulse  carefully,  as  in  some  diseased  con- 
ditions it  is  of  much  diagnostic  value.  In  widely  diffused 
impulse  the  point  farthest  to  the  left,  giving  a  distinct  and 
direct  impact,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  site  of  the 
apex,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  in  such  cases  that  the 
real  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  produces  any  sensible  and  separate 
impact  at  alL 

Percussion  of  the  heart  is  the  next  step  in  the  examination. 
In  women  in  whom  the  mamma  is  large  and  flabby  it  should  be 
drawn  up  or  to  one  side  while  the  percussion  is  being  followed 
out.  The  area  of  precordial  dulness  will  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  percussing  stroke.  If  the  deep  or 
relative  percussion  dulness  is  wanted,  a  comparatively  strong 
stroke  is  necessary,  and  the  percussion  should  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  during  expiration,  while  the  heart  is  most  uncovered. 
If,  however,  the  superficial  or  absolute  dulness  is  required,  the 
lightest  stroke  should  be  employed,  in  order  to  determine 
accurately  only  that  part  of  the  heart  which  is  most  super- 
ficial. The  student  should  familiarise  himself  with  both  methods, 
but  in  the  description  here  given  the  latter  is  the  one  chiefly  in 
view.  It  is  best  to  percuss  from  the  clear  area  of  lung  on  to 
the  dull  area  of  heart,  and  commencing  with  the  right  border, 
the  student  should  appreciate  thoroughly  the  clear  iSLC^kt/^  ^s^^sc^ 
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the  right  long  and  then  perciUB  tow&rds  the  middle  lin^  Bothig 
the  point  at  which  the  clear  pulmonaiy  note  becomes  modified. 
Having  percnased  the  whole  of  the  right  border  in  this  "■-»■"—• 
he  should  proceed  to  the  left,  to  which  the  positioa  of  tbe 
apex-beat  will  afford  a  guide.    To  delimit  the  npper  border. 


Fig.  09.— An*  of  Ntrmat  PmamHm4t 
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l^ercussion  is  to  be  made  from  the  left  infnuclavicnlar  region 
downwards.  The  lower  border  of  cardiac  dulness  cannot,  as  a 
iiile,  be  separated  from  that  of  liver.  It  is  nseful  to  indioate 
these  limits  of  peTcuau<n)-diilneBS  by  markiDg  them  with  ink  tv 
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crayon.  The  right  border  of  the  dulness  to  superficial  percus- 
sion will  be  found  usually  to  coincide  pretty  exactly  with  the 
mesial  line,  while  with  deep  percussion  it  will  pass  to  the  right 
of  that  lino  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  The  left 
border,  as  a  rule,  coincides  with  a  line  about  half  an  inch  out- 
side the  apex-beat,  and  so  corresponding  nearly  with  the  vertical 
line  of  the  nipple.  The  upper  margin  of  dulness  is  usually  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  rib,  and  it  slopes  downward  to 
join  the  left  margin  (see  Diagram,  No.  69).  The  transverse 
measurement  of  this  area  to  superficial  percussion  in  the  healthy 
chest  may  be  stated  approximately  at  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  the  adult  male.  In  women  it  is  less,  and  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  build  and  stature  of  the  subject.  While  per- 
forming the  percussion  attention  should  be  given  to  the  sense 
of  resistance  to  the  percussing  stroke,  as  an  increase  in  this 
may  assist  the  diagnosis.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
delimitation  of  the  cardiac  dulness  is  interfered  with  by  the 
occurrence  of  consolidation  in  either  lung  in  close  proximity  to 
the  heart,  or  by  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleurfe. 
Hks  Sounds  of  the  heart  are  discussed  at  p.  496. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  APEX-BEAT— ABNORMAL  PULSATIONS. 

77ie  apex-heat  may  become  inappreciable  or  at  least  mtich 
obscured.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  fluid 
efiusion  into  the  pericardium,  or  from  bulging  of  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  lung  in  emphysema.  Again,  if  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  much  dilated  it  pushes  the  left  aside,  hinders  it  from 
reaching  the  surface,  and  so  no  punctuate  apex-beat  is  present^ 

1  Apart  from  diseased  conditions  altogether,  a  very  simple  experiment, 
which  anyone  can  make  on  himself,  will  demonstrate  the  efifeot  which  a  dis- 
tended right  ventricle  has  on  the  apex-beat.  When  lying  in  an  easy  position 
a  finger  is  put  on  the  apex-beat,  and  its  character  carefully  noted,  while  with 
the  other  hand  the  pulse  of  some  of  the  arteries  is  felt.  Respiration  is  then 
simply  suspended  without  any  deep  preliminary  inspiration.  As  the  sense  of 
suffocation  approaches,  the  apex-beat  grows  gradually  more  indistinct,  and 
may  even  disappear,  while  the  heave  of  the  right  ventricle  becomes  very 
marked.    The  pulse,  however,  is  not  affected  to  any  extent,  except  perha^ 


i 
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In  extensive  adbeaion  of  the  pericardiiuu  tilso,  tliere  is  often  c 
distinct  ftp8X-un]iu!B6  forwards,  but  ratter  a  systolic  retraction. 
of  one  or  two  of  the  iiit*rcoatal  spnces  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ai>ex-region,  wLile  at  the  same  time  the  heart  hiia  a  jog^ig  or 
tumbling  action.  The  absence  or  want  of  pivciaion  of  tlie  apex- 
beut  may  thus  indicate  disease  either  of  the  heart  itself  or  of 
some  of  the  neighbourtDg  or^ns. 

The  apex^impuUe  mai/  he  exaggerated.  This  is  genei-ally  the 
case  in  hypertrophy  of  the  loft  ventricle,  in  which  also  it  ia 
usually  displnced  downwards  and  to  the  left. 

Tks  apex-beat  ia  often  ditplactd.  It  may  be  found  displaced 
doimiwarde  and  towards  the  left,  so  as  to  be  felt  in  the  6th,  7th. 
or  8th  intercostal  space,  several  inches  outside  the  nipple  line, 
irnder  auch  circuni stances  the  impulse  is  usually  much  increased 
in  intensity,  and  so  wide-spread  as  to  be  visible  in  two  or  three 
intercostal  spaces.  This  is  usually  found  in  hypertrophy, 
chiefly  involving  the  left  ventricle.  The  apex-beat  may  come 
to  be  disjilaceil  Vjii'-arJg,  owing  to  jut'ssurc-  on  the  diiiphi-.igtn 
of  ubdoininal  tumours,  ovarian  disease,  iiscites,  enlm-gement  of 
liver,  ic.,  or  it  may  be  diiiggcd  upwnnls  by  a  slivinking  of  the 
left  lung,  as  in  ))hthisis,  with  conti-.icting  Ci^^■ities  in  the  upex, 
or  from  retraction  of  one  side  of  the  chest  after  the  absorption 
of  an  effusion.  In  consideiiible  pericardial  cffvision  the  apex- 
beat  is  apt  to  be  raised,  and  the  same  is  said  to  occur  in  etiaes 
of  adherent  pericardium.  It  may  be  found  displaced  either  to 
the  ri'jht  or  left  by  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleiirie  {Hydrothoi-ax  or 
Pneumothorax).  The  disi)lacemcnt  is  much  greater  when  tlie 
effusion  is  in  the  left  pleura,  and,  if  it  i 
may  bo  found  beating  imdcr  the  right  nipple, 
has  been  called  by  the  lute  Dr.  Stokes,  /Jej,-iVc(. 
The  impulse,  however,  which  is  felt  in  such  i 

being  a  littU  smaller,  ati.l  tbis  gliom-s  tliot  the  left  veiitri 
quite  effieieiitly  Bllliougli  tlio  aiieiiiujuilsc  liiia  become 
repletion  of  tlie  rigbt  ventricle  the  left  is,  na  it  were 
cannot  reach  the  cheat  wnll.  ^Vhen  req'irutiun  ia  ri 
bccomea  Hpimrent  at  aneo.  Tlic»e  canditiuna  arc  <iiiit 
expauaioQ  of  tlie  lu»g,  beiug  equally  appreciable  in  ins] 
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the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  from  some  part  of  the  right. 
The  heart  may  remain  displaced  after  the  effusion  disappears, 
through  the  influence  of  adhesions.  Changes  in  the  character 
of  the  apex-impulse  are  also  to  be  noted.  It  maj  become  unduly 
strong  and  heaving  in  hypertrophy,  or  weak  in  cases  of  dilata- 
tion and  fatty  degeneration.  Its  regularity,  or  the  reverse,  in 
rhythm  and  force,  must  also  be  attended  to. 

Centres,  other  than  tihe  apex^becUy  may  become  developed  in 
diseased  conditions.  In  certain  cases,  coincidently  with  a  want 
of  distinct  apex-beat,  there  is  an  undue  development  of  the 
impulse  or  heave  over  the  right  ventricle.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
A  diflused  impulse  is  then  appreciable  over  the  region  of  th& 
right  ventricle,  which  is  often  propagated  into  the  epigastrium, 
through  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  the  form  of  a  widenEtpread 
pulsation,  and  in  certain  cases  of  displacement  of  the  hearty 
even  a  more  direct  impulse  may  be  felt.  As  this  epigastric 
pulsation  is  always  important,  it  should  be  sought  for,  not- 
only  by  placing  the  flat  of  the  hand  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
but  also  by  inserting  the  tips  of  the  fingers  under  the  costal 
cartilages  in  the  direction  of  the  heart.  This  epigastric  pul- 
sation from  the  action  of  the  heart  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  pulsation  communicated  from  the  aorta,  which  is  felt 
under  certain  conditions  in  the  same  region.  The  aortic  pul- 
sation can  usually  be  traced  along  the  vessel  in  the  abdomen, 
not  merely  as  a  pulsating  tumour,  and,  by  careful  attention  to 
its  rhythm,  it  will  be  found  to  succeed  the  cardiac  systole. 
This  "  throbbing  aorta  "  is  a  frequent  fact  in  ansemic  or  nervous 
conditions  (see  p.  271).  Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or 
of  some  of  its  branches,  may  also  give  rise  to  pulsation  in  the 
epigastrium,  but  other  signs  will  usually  guide  the  diagnosis* 
(see  p.  539). 

When  the  base  of  the  heart  is  uncovered,  owing  to  retraction 
of  the  edge  of  the  left  lung,  as  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  roots 
of  the  great  vessels,  and  especially  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  it 
is  most  superficial,  are  exposed^  and  as  it  usually  happens  in 
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such  cases  that  the  patient  is  much  emaciated,  a  pnlsatioii 
which  corresponds  with  the  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
can  sometimes  be  felt  and  even  seen.  It  is  situated  about  the 
third  left  intercostal  space,  near  the  margin  of  the  stemam,  is 
very  restricted  in  its  area,  and,  in  addition  to  the  impulse, 
the  finger  is  conscious  of  its  being  succeeded  by  a  smip  and 
sudden  recoil,  coincident  with  the  closure  of  the  sigmoid 
valves.  In  rare  instances,  pulsation  from  the  auricle  exists  in 
this  situation,  but  the  impulse  in  such  a  case  precedes  the  apex- 
beat,  and  is  succeeded  by  no  snap.  Simultaneous  tracrngs  of  the 
cardiac  apex-beat  and  the  abnormal  pulsation  in  such  cases  maj 
be  taken  with  the  cardiograph,  and  will  at  once  resolve  anj 
difficulties  that  may  arise  as  to  its  being  due  to  auricle  or  pulmo- 
nary artery.  The  aorta  is  too  deeply  seated  to  give  any  definite 
impulse  externally  in  the  normal  conditions,  but  when  aneurismal 
disease  of  its  thoracic  portion  exists  a  pulsation  may  be  produced 
which  can,  as  a  rule,  be  quite  easily  separated  from  that  of  the 
heart  (see  p.  610). 

PuUcUion  in  t/ie  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  jugular  fossa  should 
be  explored  by  inserting  the  tips  of  the  fingers  down  behind  the 
sternum,  the  patient  being  directed  to  bend  the  head  forwards, 
so  as  to  relax  the  tissues.  Undue  pulsation  sometimes  associated 
with  the  sense  of  resistance  or  tumour,  chiefiy  due  to  aneurism, 
is  often  met  with  in  this  situation.  The  trachea  may  be  found 
displaced  somewhat  backwai'd,  or  to  either  side  in  such  cases. 
The  state  of  the  jugular  veins  is  also  to  be  noted,  pulsation  in 
them  being  a  frequent  associate  of  valvidar  diseases  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heaiii.  Such  pulsation,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
a  morbid  fact ;  it  merely  indicates  regurgitation  of  blood  back 
into  the  veins,  the  valves  at  the  root  of  the  neck  being  incom- 
petent. This  may  occur  in  perfect  health,  though  usually 
only  in  a  slight  degree,  without  any  distension  or  other  abnor- 
mal symptom,  from  the  impulse  of  the  auricle  (perhaps  also  of 
the  right  ventiicle)  being  transmitted  dii*ectly  through  congeni- 
tally  imperfect  valvular  mechanism,  which  is  productive  of  no 
sensible  inconvenience.     In  some  instances,  although  there  is  no 
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actual  pulsation  in  the  vein,  it  receives  a  movement  from  the 
artery  lying  underneath  it,  so  as  to  simulate  this  :  the  way  to 
solve  the  difficulty  is  by  pressing  very  lightly  on  the  vein  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  and  so  occluding  it,  and  if  under  these  circum- 
stances the  pulsation  ceases,  the  inference  is  that  the  action  is  in 
the  vein,  while  if  it  continues  it  is  most  probably  due  to  the  heave 
of  the  carotid.  The  pulsation  also  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  can 
usually  be  recognised  as  different  in  character  from  a  transmitted 
arterial  impulse,  being,  as  a  rule,  much  more  wavy,  detraction 
of  the  veins  of  the  neck  during  the  cardiac  diastole  should  be 
looked  for,  as  it  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium.  Undue  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
exists  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  some  cases  of  ansemic  palpita- 
tion, and  in  aortic  insufficiency,  where  the  visible  pulsation  is 
often  a  very  marked  featura 

CHANGES  IN  THE  AREA  OP  PRECORDIAL  DULNESS. 

The  area  of  precordial  dulness  may  be  increased,  diminished, 
or  displaced.  Decrease  in  its  area  is  generally  due,  not  to  disease 
of  the  heart  itself,  but  to  changes  in  the  lungs,  and  especially  to 
emphysema,  in  which  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lung  may  be- 
come so  distended  as  to  mask  the  cardiac  dulness  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  (See  Fig.  84,  p.  523.)  In  emaciating  diseases,  how- 
ever, the  heart  participates  in  the  general  atrophy,  and  this  may 
lead  to  some  decrease  in  the  precordial  dulness. 

But  increase  in  this  area  is  much  more  frequent.  If  the  in- 
crease is  towards  the  left  side  and  downwards,  and  coincides  with 
a  strong  and  somewhat  diffused  apex-beat  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
interspace,  or  much  to  the  left  of  its  normal  site,  it  most  likely 
indicates  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dulness  extends  chiefly  to  the  right,  the  presumption 
is  that  the  right  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation, 
and  this  may  be  corroborated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  well  marked 
heaving  action  over  the  right  ventricle,  by  an  ill-defined  apex- 
beat,  and  by  the  presence  of  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  If  the 
dulness  is  increased  pretty  equally  both  to  right  and  left^  vrhil& 
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tlie  upper  margin  nuintaina  its  normal  pomtjan,  hypertrofAj  or 
dilatatioti  of  both  cavities  may  be  suspevted  (see  Fig.  70)  ;  bot 
if  with  lateral  extensioQ  there  is  a  conitsl  prolongKtion  of  \ite 
dulnesB  up  in  the  direction  of  the  first  rib,  there  is  ground  for 


—OH-dlae  DiiliMM  nertattJ/rom  Byptrtrofltii  tfMik  FtnlritUt. 


suspecting  effusion  into  the  pericardium.  (See  Fig.  71.)  In  all 
these  cases  there  may  be  a  d^p^e  of  vaulting  in  the  precordial 
region,  but  it  is  usually  most  marked  in  pericardial  efiuaion,  in 
which  the  percussion  resistance  is  also  greatly  increased.  Ap- 
parent increase  in  the  dolneas  may  arise  from  tumoura,  aneuris- 
mal, cancerous,  or  glandular,  situated  in  the  mediastinum,  or  from 
efiusions  into  the  pleune,  or  even  fi-om  limited  consolidations 
of  the  lung  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart     The  dia- 
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gnoBia  of  anenriem  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  the  abnormal 
area  of  dull  percussion  is  usually  situated  at  the  base  of  tiie 
heart,  oft«n  under  the  manubrium  stemi ;  it  coincides  in  situa- 
tion with  the  aorta  and  is 
sometimes  joined  to  the 
cardiac  dulness  by  only  a 
narrow  neck;  a  pulsation 
separable  from  that  of  the 
heart  is  often  present  over 
it,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  thrill,  and  the  heart's 
sounds  are  often  changed  in 
quality  over  the  dull  area, 
and  sometimes  associated 
with   murmur.      The   dia. 

gnosis  in  the  other  condi-      i^,„._;,„™.rt*J^^i,ftrt„,^„ 
tions  mentioned    may  be    JSJ**™- Ui"  loww and  left mM^iiu man- 

'  denned,  owing  lo  thejr  being  InHpuvbw  frvm 

assisted  by  the  fact  that  the    }<<,  dull  pcrcuBrian  at  the  tUoam  ud  <«  tb* 
cardiac  sounds  are  normal 

in  character,  not  co-extensive  with  the  dull  area  and  there  is 
not  the  heaving  impulse  ^at  might  be  expected  were  the  ex- 
tension due  to  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  Itself. 
Symptoms  will  also  afford  valuable  means  of  diagnosis. 

Displacement  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  either  to  the  right 
or  left  may  be  due  to  pleural  efiusions  of  fluid  or  air,  the  displace- 
ment being  always  most  marked  when  the  left  pleura  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  (See  f^gs.  72  and  73.)  Tumours  in  the  thorax 
may  displace  the  precordial  dulneaa  in  almost  any  direction.  A 
certain  amount  of  displacement  of  tlie  cardiac  dulness  is  of  habi- 
tual occurrence  in  emphysema  of  the  lung,  associated  usually 
with  some  diminution  of  its  extent  also.     (See  Fig.  84,  p.  523.) 

CAEDIAC  TREMOE  OE  THBILL. 

In  tiie  palpation  of  the  heart  there  is  sometimes  conveyed  to 

the  hand  along  wiUi  the  impulse  a  sense  of  tremor  or  thrill — 

"  purring  tremor."    It  is  most  frequently  associated  with  val- 
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mlar  disease  either  aortic  or  mitral,  and  is  qaite  dislioct  in  ite 
production  from  tlie  senaatioii  which  is  sometimes  felt  orer  tlie 
precordial  region  in  pericarditis,  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
rougheaed  pericardial  nirfacea  on  each  other.    This  latter,  whrai 


Tig-Ji- — DUptoctntnt  qf  nudiaitinvm,  ktart.  and  littr  frvBt  pneuno- 
OaraxufUi  right  Ml.    (WgO.) 

typical,  has  a  rubbing,  grating  character,  and  does  not  as  a.  rule 
possess  tlie  fixitjas  regards  site  and  rhythm  of  endocardial  thrills. 
The  most  tisual  sites  of  tremor  are  the  apex  and  the  base.  When 
limited  to  the  apex  it  is  very  characteristic  of  constriction  or 
roughening  of  the  mitral  orifice,  provided  it  can  be  felt  inuned- 
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lately  to  precede  the  apex-beat.  It  coincides  in  fact  with  a 
preajatolic  murmur.  In  not  a  few  inBtanceii,  howeyer,  thrill  in 
the  apex-region  coincides  with  ventricular  contraction,  and  is 
due  to  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice.     When  felt  aC 


Hg  .'iS.—DitTlattmmlitfmediatliiHnii.Jitan.andltftbiit  t^lin 
/nm  vlfHnlK^inifianmMiI^ndi.-tlnBbiidiiigliidhxtaUMeiUuil 

of  dull  pareuMloii. 


the  base,  thrill  is  usually  associated  with  disease  (chiefly  obstruc- 
tive) of  the  aortic  Talvea,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as 
tremor  sometimes  exists  in  aneurism  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta 
apart  from  any  valvular  lesion.  Other  conditdons  afterwards 
to  be  indicated  will  guide  the  diagnosis  in  all  tliese  cases. 
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SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART,  NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL 

In  auscultating  over  the  heart  the  student  will  recogniae  tvo 
Tiounds  which  diflfer  in  their  characters  and  sites  of  intensity. 
They  arc  calliKl  the  tirst  and  the  second  sounds.    ThtJmIL  mimi, 
which  coincides  with  the  ventricular  contraction  and  the  spex- 
beat,  and  ininiediat4.'ly  precedes  the  pulse  in  the  neck,  is  doO, 
])rolonged,  and  somewhat  distant.     The  second  sound  fftfaifM— 
witli  no  impulse,  is  clearer,  sharper,  and  more  *l^l»wyMl^  nd 
agrees  in  j^oint  of  time  with  the  closure  of  the  sigmoid  vslni 
of  th(^  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.     The  characters  of  the  tvo 
liave  l)een  i-ejiresented  by  the  syllables  "  Ztibb  TupJ*     The  fint 
is  heard  with  greatest  intensity  over  the  aijez-region,  while  die 
second  ])rcilominatos  over  the  base  of  the  heart.    Skoda  indifstts 
the  intensity  of  the  two  souncb  as  heard  at  the  apex  and  fasae^ 
by  saying  that  at  the  apex  they  form  a  Trochee — ^iQbb  tttp— andst 
the  base  an  Limbus — l&bb  tfi]).    In  a  slowly  acting  heart  there  ii 
usually  no  diiliculty  in  distinguishing  the  sounds,  which  an 
•<lefined  not  only  by  the  characters  above  indicated,  but  also  bj 
the  fact  that  the  interval  between  the  first  sound  and  the  second 
is  much  shorter  than  that  between  the  second  and  the  first,  the 
diastole  or  long  pause  of  the  heart  as  it  is  called  intervening. 
The  following  diagram  (Fig.  74),  indicates  approximately  the 
it'Iations  which  the  various  periods  in  a  complete  cardiac  revolu- 
tion bear  to  each  other.     When,  however,  the  heart  is  acting 
i*:i]>idly  the  inci-easc  is  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  long  pause, 
and  then  it  may  bo  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  which  is 
the  first  and  which  is  the  second  sound;  and  this  all  the  more  so 
if  either  sound  is  so  altered  in  character  as  to  approximate  to 
its  fellow.     The  double  stethoscope  will,  as  a  rule,  however, 
r(.»solvc  this  doubt,  the  one  bell  being  placed  over  the  apex  and 
the  other  over  the  base. 

Both  sounds  are  complex  inasmuch  as  the  first  coincides 
with  the  conti-action  of  the  two  ventricles  and  the  second  with 
the  closure  of  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.     That  part  of  the  first  sound  due  to  the  left  ventricle  is 
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heard  with  greatest  distinctness  in  the  apex-region,  vhiie  that 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  moat  intense  over  the  right 
Tentricle  near  the  Btemuin.     The  aortic  element  of  the  second 


fig.  Tt.— I>i««nm  <K  II«n'i 


sound  is  best  commanicated  to  a  point  at  the  jonctiMi  of  the 
MDond  right  cental  cartilage  with  the  Btemutn,  this  being  often 
called  the  "  aortic  cartilage."  ^e  palmonio  second  sonnd  ia 
best  heard  near  the  jnncUon  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum.  In  health,  as  a  rule,  the  sounds  at  the 
apex  and  aorta  predominate  over  those  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Some  assistance  is  also  obtained  from  considering  the 
relative  intensity,  in  various  circumstances,  of  the  sounds  as 

I  Thii  fignte  ii  ratklned  (iftcr  coiuidaTmU*  iavwtigation)  witbont  niioiu 
modifioation ;  it  nprtaenta  in  k  diignnutio  fomi  tha  nUtion  of  tha  diftanot 
pprtLoniot  ■  cirdiu  raTolaUou  tonoh  other:  bnt  itiloeiuot  >im  at  uxmnay 
u  r^irdi  the  eiiut  duntinu  of  th«  Mnindi.  which  tro  Dot  u  jet  onpabla  of 
hnng  meunred  with  prMt^on. 
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Iieard  over  flie  cai-otid  and  subclavian  arteries,  where  Uie 
second  sound  may  usunlly  be  ivgarded  as  identica)  witii  tkit 
]i]-otluced  by  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves.  But  much  care  ia 
iiL'ceKHary  in  founding  conclusions  on  the  above  Jativ 

The  Hountia  of  the  heart  may  become  (1)  altereil  in  obAractcr: 
(2)  reduplicated ;  (3)  associated  with  or  replaced  by  murmanL 

I.    AlTEEATIOSS    is    CHiRAlTER    OF   THB    HeaBT's     SoUXDS. 

— In  many  exhausting  diseases  the  aoundfl  are  apt  to  beeooie 
/■•eble,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  certain  fevers,  nutablr  tyjilms. 
the  first  sound  is  ea]iecially  weakened,  and  in  extreme  caaes 
almost  suppressed,  while  the  second  may  remain  tolerably  dear 
iind  distinct.  Fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration  of  the  mnscolar 
libre  of  the  heart  naturally  lesds  to  the  same  result.  In  dilaia- 
tion  also  the  first  sound  fails  in  intensity  and  dutatioti,  and  in 
f-onie  cases  it  becomes  clearer  than  nonnal,  ap|>ro&cLing  the 
([uality  of  the  second  sound.  Strengthening  of  thf  eardiar 
souiuls  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  hypertrophy.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  liist,  which  becomes  dull,  pro- 
longed, and  booming  m  character.  If  this  change  is  most 
marked  in  the  npcx-rcgion,  the  presumption  is  that  the  left 
ventricle  ia  hypcrtrophied,  while  if  it  is  present  over  the  right 
venti'icle  it  nsually  points  to  that  cavity  as  the  seat  of  the  change. 
In  each  case  the  second  sound  is  unduly  accentuated,  the  altera- 
tion being  recognisable  as  over  llic  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery, 
nccordiug  to  the  cause  of  it.  But  the  second  sound  may  lie 
accentuated  and  deepened  intone,  becoming  "clunking"  in  fact, 
jipart  from  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.  This  may  be  present 
over  the  aortic  caililnge  in  cases  of  high  arterial  tension  in  the 
systemic  circulation,  or  in  dilatation  of  the  areh  of  the  aorta,  oi- 
when  the  aoria  has  lost  its  elasticity  from  degenerative  changes. 
In  all  such  cases  the  deepened  tone  is  usually  transmitted  into 
the  vessels  in  the  neck.  Over  the  pulmonary  arteiy  the  second 
sotinil  is  accentuated  in  conditions  which  present  an  obstacle  to 
the  free  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  This  change  is 
met  with  in  pneumonia,  and  is  often  a  mai-ked  feature  in  cases  of 
obstruction  or  regui-gitation  at  the  mitral  orifice.     In  certain 
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cases,  as  in  retraction  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  Inng 
from  phthisis,  the  second  pulmonic  sound  may  appear  to  be 
morbidly  accentuated  when  in  reality  it  is  simply  brought  near 
the  ear  by  having  lost  its  covering  of  lung.  In  most  of  these 
instances,  however,  pulsation,  both  visible  and  tangible,  is  pre- 
sent over  the  artery,  and  the  snap  of  the  closure  of  the  valve  is 
often  communicat'ed  to  the  hand.  These  conditions  will  help 
to  guide  the  diagnosis.     (See  p.  489.) 

When  large  air-filled  cavities  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
heart  the  sounds  may  take  on  a  hollow,  ringing,  metallic  quality 
of  the  nature  of  an  echo.  The  first  sound  is  most  frequently 
so  afiected,  the  causes  being  large  pulmonary  cavities,  pneumo- 
thonix,  or  an  over-distended  stomach. 

II.  Reduplication  of  the  Heart's  Sounds  arises  from  a 
splitting  up  of  one  or  other  sound  into  its  component  elements. 
Either  sound  may  be  i*eduplicated,  and  there  is  then  produced 
ii  galloping  or  cantering  action  indicated  by  the  syllables  "  rat- 
ia-taC  The  clinical  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  very  clear. 
It  occurs  at  times  in  healthy  subjects :  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  student  to  note  that,  if  it  is  best  heard  anywhere  over 
the  ventricular  area,  it  is  probably  the  first  sound  which  is 
i-esolved  into  its  component  elements,  while,  if  over  the  base,  it 
is  the  second.  Any  condition  which  increases  the  tension  either 
in  the  systemic  or  pulmonic  circulation  may  predispose  to 
reduplication.  It  is  certainly  a  frequent  fact  in  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  especially  in  the  granular  form  (chronic  Bright's 
<lisease),  but  it  is  also  not  infrequent  in  the  acute  disorder. 
Reduplication  may  be  complete,  with  the  two  elements  of  the 
sound  quite  distinct ;  or  incomplete,  where  there  is  no  distinct 
interval,  the   sound  appearing  only  lengthened  and  slurred 

III.  Cardiac  Murmurs. — The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be 
xiRsociated  with  or  replaced  by  murmurs.  Tlie  two  most  im- 
}>oi*tant  facts  to  determine  about  these  are  (A)  Their  Rhythm, 
nnd  (B)  Their  Site,  or  Area  of  distribution.  As  the  great 
majority  of  murmurs  are  valvular  in  origin,  it  is  on  the 
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whole  a  good  rule  to  try  all  murmurs  wliich  require  detailed 
investigation  by  the  tests  of  the  valvular  murmurs  before  pro- 
ceeding to  any  other. 

A.^RIIYTHM  OF  CAnDTAC  MURMUHS. 

What  has  to  be  considered  under  tliis  head  is  the  rekition  of 
a  muimur  to  the  dilierent  physiological  acts  which  constitute  a 
complete  cardiac  revolution,  \'\z.y  the  contiuction,  dilatation,  and 
rest  of  each  of  the  cavities  (see  Fig.  74,  p.  497).  The  murmur 
has  to  be  defined  as  occurring  during  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
heart's  action,  or  diu-ing  the  pause  which  intervenes  between  the 
periods  of  activity.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  watch  carefully 
its  relation  to  the  normal  sounds,  to  Uie  impulse,  and  to  all  the 
other  appreciable  phenomena  which  attend  upon  the  action  <£ 
the  heart. 

All  valvidar  murmurs  (apart  from  those  of  complex  origin) 
have  one  of  three  relations  to  the  sounds  and  impulse  of  the 
heart. 

(1)  TJie  murmur  precedes  and  runs  up  to  the  first  sounds  end- 
ing at  the  moment  of  this  sound  and  of  the  beat  of  the  apex. 
In  this  case  the  murmur  is  synchronous  with  the  contractiou 
of  the  auricles,  and  is  called  Auricular-St/stolic^,  or  by  some 
PresytMic  (from  its  preceding  the  systole  of  the  ventricle)* 
The  interpretation  of  such  a  murmur  depends  on  its  occurring 
<ndy  wfyen  blood  u  being  expeUedfrom  an  auricle^  and  when  the 
Tentricle   is  still  passive.     With   very  rare  exceptions   such 

1  The  tenu  here  applied  to  morman,  rix.  "  Aurioolar-SyBtolio  **  (A.S.), 
" VentricukrSyitoUc -  (V.a),  and  " Vcntricular-DiatioUo "  (V.D.),  1uit» 
beoome  the  haUtiuil  nomenclature  in  the  Qlaagow  School,  and  what  ia  meaat  hy 
calling  a  mormor,  a  thrill,  or  other  phenomenon,  "A.8.,**  "  V.8.,"  or  "  V.D.,** 
i»  that  it  ooinddei  in  point  of  rhjthm  or  time  with  one  or  other  of  the  period* 
of  the  heart's  action,  which  is  thus  exactly  ezpresaed  (see  Fig.  74).  The 
period  of  aoricular-f ystole  had  no  definite  place  assigned  to  it  in  any  •chem«' 
prior  to  J>r.  Oairdner*s;  the  old  term  "  Presystolic,"  ai  applied  to  a  mormar, 
being  Tagne  and  giring  no  hint  as  to  its  ooinddenoe  with  the  systole  of  the 
auricle.  The  terms  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  murmurs,  indicating  aa  they 
do  aimply  the  exact  rhythm  apart  from  any  considerations  of  causation. 
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n  murmur  depends  upon  constriction  of  tbe  aurieulo-TentricnUr 
orificcs  and  consequent  interruption  to  tbe  flow  of  blood  out  of 
the  auricle  during  its  contraction.  It  is  thus  said  to  be  a  direct 
or  onward  murmur,  and  is  usualljr  ver;  rough  in  character,  aad 
often  accompanied  by  a  thri]l  {see  p.  494)  . 

Tbe  Auricular-Systolic  murmur  may  merely  precede  the  first 
sound,  t.e.  it  may  follow  tbe  pause  of  the  heart's  action,  or  it  may 
appear  to  be  prolonged  out  of  or  even  quite  through  it,  the  period 
of  rest  being  in  this  last  case  necessarily  associated  with  a  degree 
of  the  veutricniar-diaatolic  mnrmnr  presently  to  be  deambed 
(p.  502).  Ita  essential  character,  however,  is  preserved  in  every 
case   as   above    defined   and   as  represented    In    the    diagram 


Tif.  TS.    ((iairdHT.) 

^ig.  75).     For  the  sake  of  brevity  it  is  sometimes  named 
"  A.8."  (Auricular-Systolic). 

(2)  TAe  tnumttir  /oUowi  and  rum  off  from  the  Jirtt  vntnd, 
ending  somewhere  between  the  first  and  the  second,  or  close  to 
tbe  second  sound.  In  this  case  the  murmur  is  synchronous 
with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  may  be  called  mm- 
irieular-ti/ilolie.  A  ventricular-systolic  murmur,  being  coincident 
with  the  emptying  of  the  ventricles,  must  of  course  be  caused  (if 
valvular  in  origin)  hi/  blood  fiowiny  outward  from  the  ventridt, 
«ither  in  the  natural  onward  direction  (over  a  roughened  aortic 
orifice,  for  example),  or  backward  by  regurgitation  through  the 
Auriculo- ventricular  orifices.  When  due  to  olistruction  at  tbe 
arterial  orifices  it  is  said  to  be  a  direct  mui-mur,  but  when 
caused  by  regurgitation  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves, 
it  is  named  indirect  or  backward.     It  may  be  indicated  dia.- 
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gramfltically,  »s  in  Fig,  7C.    "  V.8."  ia  the  contracted  d«BgiUkti<ni 

for  this  murmur  (Ventricular-Systolic). 


(3)  The  murmur  /ollowt  and  ruTu  off  from  the  teeond  Movnd. 
ending  somewhere  during  tlie  interval  between  the  second  sonnd 
and  the  first  In  this  caae  the  murmur  is  BiDiultaaeous  with 
the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  luiiy  be  citlled  Ventricular- 
DlaslMe,  and  ma;  lie  rejiresf n  ted  nsin  Fig.  77.    A  "  ventricidw 


Km.  77.    (Gilrdnor.) 

diastolic  "  murmur  is  coincidant  with  tiie  jilling  of  the  vmtrictee 
by  their  rapid  expaneion-movement.  It  is  always  due,  therefore, 
(if  valvular)  to  blood  entering  a  ventricle,  eiUier  &oin  the 
auricles  or  from  the  arterial  orifices,  and  in  this  last  case,  of 
counw,  the  semilunar  valves  must  be  deficient  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  regurgitation.  This  is  the  "  V.D."  (Ventricular-Diastolic) 
murmur. 

Varioui  eombinalion*  of  tliese  different  niurmtir*  occur  not 
unfrequently,  and  this  renders  the  diagnosis  so  much  the  more 
perplexing.  For  instance,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  an  "  avri- 
adar-tyttolie  and  a  ventricular-fff italic "    (A.S.   +  V.S.)   mar- 
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mnr  comtnned  (as  in  Fig.  78),  and  they  may  even  appear  to  be  so 
oombiiied  aa  to  coostitnte  but  one  murmur.  Commonly,  bow- 
over,  the  first  Bound  can  be  detected  in 
tbe  middle  of  this  murmur,  splitting  I 
it,  09  it  were,  into  two.  All  that  pre-  I 
cedes  the  sound  is  "auricular-systolic. 
!vnd  alt  that  succeeds  it  is  "  ventri-  \ 
cuiar  -  systolic."  In  like  manner,  a 
"  ventricular-ti/ttolic"  and  a  ventricv- 
lar-diaitolic"  (V.S.  +  V.D.)  murmur 
aw.  very  frequenUy  combined  (in  cases  «i*.ifi,ioSS5^X^^ 
of  aortic  obstruction  and  regargita-  "«•"»"»«»■  faMi>«.) 
tion),  but  here  the  seoond  sound  intervenes  and  makes  the 
rhythm  quite  plain  (see  Fig.  79).     The  greatest  degree  of  diffi- 


culty arises  when  the  sonnd  is  merged  in  the  murmur,  as  it 
oftenis,whenan  "auricular-systolic"  and  a  "ventricular-systolic" 


are  combined,  but  evea  in  sncb  a  case  it  is  often  found  that  the 
first  part  of  the  murmur  is  very  rough,  and  the  second  part 
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has  much  more  of  a  blowing  character.  The  manmir  'wiO 
often,  in  fact,  abraptly  change  its  character  about  the  moment 
of  the  apex-beat,  and  we  may  find  that  one  element  of  the 
complex  murmur  is  heard  more  clearly  at  the  apex,  and  the 
other  at  the  base,  or  elsewhere.  A  very  complex  aimociatioiL  of 
murmurs  is  found  when  all  the  periods  of  the  heart's  moTement 
are  accompanied  by  murmur,  extending  even  through  the  period 
of  rest.    This  is  represented  in  Fig.  80.    (A.&  +  V.a  +  V.D.) 

B.—AREA  OF  CARDIAC  MURMURS. 

Having  determined  the  rhythm  of  a  murmur,  the  next  step 
in  the  investigation  is  to  fix  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible 
the  place  of  its  origin. 

The  point  at  which  a  murmur  is  produced  being  in  the 
majority  of  cases  one  of  the  four  valvular  orifices,  it  is  commonly 
desirable  to  test  all  murmurs  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
valvular.  The  first  bi*anch  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  seat  of 
origin  of  a  murmur  is  therefore  commonly  this:  at  which  qfihe 
Jour  valvular  orifices  is  it  produced  f  As  there  are  four  Talvnlar 
orifices,  so  there  are  four  distinctive  areas  to  which  marmors 
arising  at  these  orifices  may  be  propagated.  Tlie  following 
rules  will  be  found  useful  in  recognising  these  areas : 

(1)  Area  of  the  mitral  murmur.  The  mitral  murmur  corre- 
sponds generally  with  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  To  find  this 
area  with  precision  it  is  necessary  to  have  determined  all  the 
points  about  the  apex-beat  insisted  on  in  the  earlier  pai-t  of  the 
physical  examination.  If  a  murmur  concurs  in  position  with 
the  apex-beat,  and  if  its  seat  of  diffusion  is  round  this  point 
nearly  in  a  cirele  (see  Fig.  81,  area  marked  A.);  or  even,  and 
more  especially,  when  the  murmur  is  communicated  more  in- 
tensely and  immediately  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  the  apex, 
as  ascertained  by  the  impulse,  it  is  probably  of  mitral  origin. 
Mitral  murmurs  are  often  heard  over  a  very  limited  space  in 
front  of  the  thorax ;  they  are  mostly  inaudible  at  the  base  of 
the  heart :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  frequently  conveyed 
with  great  distinctness  to  the  back  of  the  chest,  about  the  lower 
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sngle  of  the  left  acapalik  llief  ore  osnally  either  "  anricnlu^ 
aystolic"  or  "ventricul&i^ystolic,"  the  fonuer  beiDg  sometimes 
asaociftted  with  a  "  ventricnlor-diastolic "  portion,  knd  vaiiotM 
comlunatioiiB  of  theee  occur. 


Fin.  SJ.—jIrtai  tf  Cardiac  Miimurt  (Oalidner  (cft  ths  >t«j  : 

■Ditomjl.    Tbg  ouUIdh  of  or(uu.  whleh  m  putlnUr  InTlilbla  In  tbs  dJ 

Indlcatsd  ttfyvtyHat  dottod  llnaa;  whUs  thg  unuot  prapngitlaa  o<  nln 

mur*,  u  doflcrtbed  In  tha  taxt,  hara  beat  roughly  muked  by  ftddltioful  much  oa*T««r 
■ndiiumTUblsdatl<dllDa*.-~(b*duiut(iroI  tba  doti  bsUw  dUTsTBit  In  seh  of  tte 
bur  UMa.  A  etpiUI  Uttar  nuirk*  aadli  ant.  tIx..  A,  ths  drcla  of  mltnl  muimur 
«orra*poDdlng  with  tha  laft  apex :  B,  tha  liraffular  anaca  IndlcAtin;  tlv  tmllrwT 
llmlU  of  dlfliuloii  of  aortic  niunniu^  ooiTvponiUnff  nuunly  wjth  the  wbola  atomnm, 
Ukd  Dit«adlng  Into  tha  nack  along  tha  eouraa  of  thQ  artvrlaa :  C,  tha  Iroad  and  aoma- 
what  difluBod  aT«a  oocuplod  br  trlcmpld  rnurmun^  and  oontipotidlibr  ^vnandlr 
with  tha  riffht  Tatitrtela :  D»  tha  drvumaotlbad  dicuLir  azva  ovar  wfalf£  pulntoufa 

Bofarance  Isttan  :— r.  mu  =  r1g)it  auitda;  ■.  o.  =an!h  of  aorta;  v.  L  =t]ia  two 
Innamlnata  Tatni;  T.t  =  rana  cava  daanndsna :  p.  =pulmooarj  artoy  :  LuLKlaft 
auride:  L  t.  -  laft  Tantrlda ;  t.  t.  =  right  TantiUa. 
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Naanjn  has  asserted  that  the  murmur  of  mitral  regargitatioii 
may  have  its  seat  of  intensity,  not  in  the  mitral  area,  as 
above  described,  but  in  the  second  interspace,  one  and  a  half  or 
more  inches  to  the  left  of  the  edge  of  the  stemam,  and  that  it 
is  communicated  to  this  point  from  the  left  auricle  which  crops 
up  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  He  attributes 
this  distribution  of  it  to  the  better  conduction  of  tho  munnur 
aloDg  the  course  of  the  regurgitating  blood,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  its  dilated  condition,  the  left  auricle  comes  nearer 
to  the  surface.  Paul  Niemeyer,  Gerhai-dt,  and  €^eot^  Balfour 
concur  in  this  opinion,  but  the  question  is  still  subjudice.  Dr. 
Cteorge  Balfour  seems  to  indicate  that  in  anaemic  and  chlorotic 
conditions  many  of  the  so-called  hiemic  murmurs  referred  to  the 
area  of  the  pulmonic  valve  are  in  reality  mitral,  and  their  seat 
of  intensity  is  as  described  above. 

(2)  Area  of  tlie  pulmonic  murmur.  Murmurs  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  at  the  pulmonic  valves,  are  carried  to  the  ear  nearlv 
over  the  seat  of  the  valves,  or  over  the  upj)er  part  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  cu'cle  D  in  the  diagiiim  (Fig.  81)  indicates  the 
most  elevated  position  of  the  murmur,  but  it  is  frequently  heanl 
more  distinctly  a  little  lower  down.  It  coincides  in  position 
with  the  greatest  distinctness  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  aortic  second  sound.  Frequently 
it  coincides  in  position  with  a  certain  tactile  vibration  or  snap, 
as  described  above  (see  p.  490),  accompanying  the  second  sound. 
Pulmonic  murmurs  are  usually  very  superficial,  and  therefore 
often  very  distinct,  and  apparently  near  the  ear;  they  are 
nevertheless  limited  in  their  power  of  diffusion,  being  usually 
inaudible  at  the  apex  and  also  along  the  sternum.  They  are 
never  distinctly  heard  in  the  neck  nor  in  the  coui-se  of  the 
great  vessels.  They  are  almost  invariably  '^  ventricular^ystolic*^ 
in  rhythm,  but  "  ventricular-diastolic "  murmurs  may  occur. 
(Compare  also  last  clause  of  last  paragraph.) 

(3)  A  rea  qftJie  tricu9pid  murmur.  This  murmur  is  heard  over 
the  right  ventricle  where  it  is  uncovered  by  the  lung,  t.e., 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  over  the  whole  space 
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between  this  ftnd  the  seat  of  the  mitral  murmur.  It  is  usually^ 
very  distinct  and  superficial  in  its  character,  little  audible,  how- 
ever, above  the  third  rib,  and  thus  distinguished  both  from  the- 
])ulmonic,  and  still  more  from  the  aortic  murmur.  Its  area  in 
ordinary  circumstances  is  indicated  bj  the  triangular  space- 
marked  C.  in  Fig.  81,  but  in  cases  of  considerable  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  emphysema,  the  murmur  is  heard  loudest  towards  the^ 
xiphoid  and  along  the  margin  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  left  costal 
cartilage.  The  rhythm  is  usually  '' ventricular-sjrstolic/'  but- 
in  rare  instances  it  may  be  "  auricular-systolic.'' 

(4)  A  rea  of  the  aortic  murmur.  This  murmur  is  found  not  only 
in  great  intensity  over  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  manubrium 
stemi,  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  its- 
production,  but  frequently,  and  not  less  distinctly,  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  sternum ;  rather  oftener  than  otherwise,  it  is. 
absolutely  louder  close  to  the  xiphoid  than  at  many  points- 
nearor  to  its  origin.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  diastolic  murmur 
(V.D.).  The  aortic  murmur  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
valvular  murmurs  by  being  propagated  into  the  arteries  of  the 
neck.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  obstructive  murmur,  which 
is  usually  transmitted  with  considerable  intensity ;  the  regurgi- 
tant, however,  may  be  very  faint  and  almost  inaudible  there. 
The  aortic  murmur  has  often  a  special  distinctness  over  the 
sternal  end  of  the  second  right  costal  cartilage  (''aortic- 
cartilage'').  It  is  the  most  widely-diffused  of  all  the  cardiac 
murmurs,  and  can  sometimes  be  traced  to  great  distances  along^ 
the  spine,  and  even  into  the  extremities.  The  area  marked 
B.  in  Fig.  81  indicates  the  seat  of  distribution  of  the  aortic 
murmur.  The  murmur  may  be  ''ventricular-systolic"  or 
"  ventricular-diastolic,"  usually  they  are  combined. 

Pericardial  Murmurs  are  frequently  present  with  both 
sounds  of  the  hearty  and  when  present  with  only  one  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  first.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  in  part  by 
their  special  acoustic  character  of  friction,  grating,  or  shuffling. 
In  general  terms  they  may  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  precisLc^i^k^ 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  CARDtAO  VALVULAR  MURMURS. 

A.   DKTiiLMiirB  TBB  Bhtthm.      B.   Dmunin  ths  Sits,   ob  Amma  or 

DistRiBunoir. 


Rhythm  of  Munntir. 


Before  flnt  sound 


'  After    first    sound 
(V.8.). 


After  second  sound 
(V.D.). 


After  second  sound 
and  running  up 
to  fiT»t  (V.D.  + 
A.8.)« 


Causes  of  Munnur  having 
such  a  Rhythm. 


Diagnosis  from  RbytluBaiKl 


OBSTRUcnoH  at  the  (I)  [ 
right  or  (2)  left  auri   ' 
eiuo-yentricular    on 
fice. 

OBSTRCcnoif  (1)  at  the  [ 
orifice  of  the  aorta,  or  j 
(2)  the  orifice  of  the  1 
pulmonary  artery. 

Keourgitation         (3) 
through  mitral  orifice, 
or  (4)  through  tricus- 
pid orifice. 
(Regurgitation    {\)^ 
through  aortic  semi- 
lunar valves,    or    (2)  \ 
through        pulmonic  I 
semilunar  valves.         J 

(1 )  Obstruction  at  auri- 
culo-ventricular  ori- 
fices. 

(2)  Comhinaium  of  0B-> 
BTRUCTION  at  one  or 
other  auriculo-Tentri- 
eular  orifice  (A.S.  ele- 
ment), and  RBOUBOi- 
TATION  through  the 
aortic  or  pmrnonie 
yalves  (V.  D.  element ). 


If  inflMfmZ 

TION  OF  MITRAL  ORIFICEL 

If  in  Urieuspid   area  =  OB- 

BTBUCnOV    OF    TRICUSPID 

ORDncB  (yery  rare). 
If  in  aortie  area  =  aortic 

0B8TBUCTION. 

If  in  pulmonic  area  ==  pcL- 
MONic  OBSTRucnov  (very 
rare). 

If  in  mitral  area  =  mitral 

RBGURGITATIOK. 

If  in  trieutpid  area  =  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation. 
If  in  aortic  area  =  aortic 

REGUBOITATIOX. 

If  in  pulmonic  area  =  pul- 
monic RRGUROITATIOX 
(very  rare). 

If  in  mitral  area  =  mitral 

OBSTRUCTION. 

If  in  triaupid  area  =:  tri- 
cuspid obstruction. 

If  the  two  demaUa  of  the  mnr- 
mwr  have  icparale  artoM^ 
e.g.  mitral  vnd  aortic,  thia 
indicates  mitral  obstruc- 
tion AND  AORTIC  RBOURGI- 
TATION. 


of  rhythm^  and  especially  in  what  may  be  termed  accentuation. 
They  are  liable  to  change  both  in  rhythm  and  position  from 
time  to  time.  They  are  more  considerably  altered  as  to  character 
and  intensity  by  the  position  of  the  patient  than  endocardial 
murmurs,  and  they  are  also  more  considerably  and  especially- 
more  essentially  altered  in  their  character  by  pressure  with  tlie 
stethoscope.  They  are  sometimes  heard  along  the  left  margin 
of  the  heart  or  at  the  apex,  but  on  the  whole  they  most  frequently 
•occur  over  the  right  ventricle  and  at  the  midnstemum,  and  are 
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not  caiTied  into  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Pericardial  murmur  may  be  simulated  by  friction  sound  in 
the  pleura  on  the  borders  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  the  friction 
obeys  the  respiratory  rhythm  and  ceases  when  the  breath  is 
held,  but  in  some  instances  the  friction,  though  due  to  roughen- 
ing of  the  pleura,  is  dominated  by  the  cardiac  movements.  The- 
distribution  of  the  fnction,  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  cardiac 
derangement,  and  perhaps  the  presence  of  other  signs  of  pleurisy^ 
may  guide  the  diagnosis. 

Murmurs  due  to  Aneurisms  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta^ 
especially  of  the  ascending  part,  are  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  those  of  aortic  valvular  disease.  Sometimes  the  distinction 
is  impossible,  or  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  the  superadded 
signs  of  aneurism.  (See  p.  510.)  Such  murmurs  are  usually 
ventricular-systolic  (V.S.)  in  rhythm. 

AXiEMiG  AND  Functional  Murmurs  (so  called  HiEMic),  as 
heard  over  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  are  always  ventricular- 
systolic  (V.S.)  in  rhythm,  and  they  almost  always  simulate 
aortic  or  pulmonic  murmurs  as  regards  their  area,  but  in  rarer 
instances  mitral  They  ai^  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  from 
murmurs  of  organic  origin  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
occur,  and  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  valvular  disease. 

A  Mbtaluc  Echo  of  one  or  both  Cardiac  Sounds  may 
simulate  a  murmur  and  may  be  produced  by  an  air-fiUed  cavity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  (tubercular  cavity  in  th& 
lung,  pneumothorax,  and  the  stomach).  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  hollow,  ringing,  or  booming  quality.  Reduplication  of 
a  sound  is  apt  in  some  cases  to  simulate  a  murmur,  especially 
when  the  reduplication  is  incomplete,  but  attention  to  details, 
will  minimise  this  difficulty. 

Murmurs  in  the  Arteries.  In  almost  all  the  large  arterial 
trunks  a  murmur  ventricular-systolic  (V.S.^)  in  rhythm  may 

1  Sirietlj  speaking,  and  with  reference  to  abeolute  aocnraoj  indeed,  ih^ 
rhythm  of  an  arterial  murmur  cannot  he  indicated  in  terma  of  cardiac  deriva- 
tion at  all ;  the  exact  time  of  the  arterial  murmur  produced  bj  the  oontractioik 


It  however  there  is  a  doubl 
aintic  orifice,  the  first  of  t 
vetwels  of  the  neck  with  com 

'  inatanceft  the  second  is  propt 

much  less  distinctly.     Dun 
-disetsed  conditions,  especial! 

•  «duoed  not  onlj  a  systolic  bu 

arteries,  chiefly  in  the  femoral 
fh>m  any  disease  of  the  vascu 

MUBMURS   IN  THE  YeINS  I 

the  large  trunks  at  the  root  c 
er  musical  in  quality,  and  t 
diffisrentiated  from  arterial  mu 
intermit  with  the  cardiac  actio: 
top  sound  or  Bruit  de  Diab\ 
poTerished  states  of  the  blood  i 
not  necessarily  indicate  diseaf 
is  apt  to  influence  both  the 
murmurs,  the  erect  posture  { 
and  more  musical:  inspiratior 
occasionally  to  intermit 
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to  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  ita  braacbw,  bat  it  may 
be  well  to  indicate  a  little  more  in  detul  points  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  The 
position  of  an  aneurism  will  vaty  according  to  the  portion  of 
the  vessel  involved.  It  may  impinge  on  the  thoracic  wall  in  the 
immediate  oeighbourhood  of  the  heart  or  at  almost  aaj  point  in 
the  u{^r  part  of  the  thorax,  and  aneuriaras  of  the  innominate 
branch  of  the  aorta  mii^  even  reach  high  up  into  the  neck,  A 
ver^  frequent  seat  of  thoradc  aneurism  is  uuder  the  manubrium 
stemi.  Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  arch  are  said  to  paaa 
chiefly  to  the  right  of  the  stemum,  those  of  the  transverse  arch 
lie  as  ft  rule  under  the  manubrinm,  while  those  of  the  descending 
arch  tend  to  the  tefl  sid&  No  fitted  rulaa  can  be  laid  down  how- 
ever ;  in  some  instances  the  pressure  signs  and  symptoms  may  . 
aid  us  in  determining  the  portion  involved 

Aneurism  in  the  thorax  often  causes  a  local  bvlgirtg  of  t/ie 
dt«»t  wtxU,  and  when  looked  at  in  a  cross  light  this  bulging  may 
be  seen  to  pulsate,  while  palpation  at  once  detects  the  heaving 
action.  If  the  aneurism  has  by  its  pressure  eroded  any  portion 
of  the  bony  Btmcture  it  may  present  itaelf  as  a  distinct  ptdtatinif 
lumotir,  the  impulse  being  separable  tnaa  that  of  the  heart  both 
by  position  and  rhythm  (the  cardiac  impulse  preceding  that  of 
the  aneurism  by  an  instant),  and  if  the  tumour  is  grssped  by 
its  periphery  between  the  fingers,  tlie  pultcUion  it  found  to  b« 
expantUe  or  eecentrie,  and  this  is  a  very  valuable  disgnostia 
jwint  from  glandular  tumours,  eanoerous  growths,  abscesses,  &c, 
in  the  mediastinum,  which  may  simulate  aneurism  by  having 
the  heave  of  the  aorta  communicated  to  them.  In  rare  instances 
the  aneurism  may  yield  a  double  impulse,  a  systolic  and  a 
diastolic ;  tho  latter,  or  "  impulse  of  arrest^"  as  it  is  sometimea 
called,  being  generally  slight  when  present  at  all.  A  distinct 
ihriit  is  also  occasionally  felt,  most  frequentiy  in  aneurisms  near 
the  heart.  Along  with  these  signs  there  wUl  be  an  area  of  duU 
perottnon,  which,  according  to  the  site  snd  position  of  the 
aneurism,  may  be  separable  from  the  cardiac  dulness,  joined  to 
it  by  a  more  or  less  narrow  neck,  or  quite  continuous  with  it. 
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In  many  instances,  however,  no  distinct  pulsating  tamoor  is 
present,  although  there  may  be  an  obscure  heave,  and  the  oolj 
definite  physical  signs  are  an  area  of  percussion-dulnesSy  more  or 
less  marked,  in  the  track  of  the  aorta,  and  certain  auacultatoiy 
phenomena  to  be  mentioned  immediately.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
even  these  signs  are  wanting  or  very  obscure,  and  the  diagnosis 
may  rest  aluiost  entirely  on  other  signs  and  symptoms,  such  as 
fixed  pain,  dyspnoea,  hemoptysis,  signs  of  pressure  on  nerves 
and  veins,  displacements  of  the  ti*achea,  backwards  or  to  either 
side,  sense  of  fulness  in  the  jugular  fossa,  changes  in  the  pupils, 
pulses,  6cc.  (see  Chapter  ix.). 

The  auscultatory  signs  may  vary.  In  some  instances,  especi- 
ally w^here  the  tumour  involves  the  first  part  of  the  ascending 
ai-ch,  murmurs  following  both  sounds  (Y.S.  and  V.D.)  may  be 
present,  owing  to  implication  of  the  aortic  valves.  But  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  condition,  murmurs  may  be  found  in 
aneurisms  in  any  part  of  the  thorax,  the  rhythm  being  usually 
"ventricular-systolic,"  or,  more  correctly,  arterial-diastolic,  as 
it  corresponds  with  the  expansion  of  the  artery.  In  many 
instances,  however,  no  murmur  is  present,  but  the  cardiac 
sounds  may  have  undergone  alteration,  as  heard  over  the  sus- 
pected area.  Both  sounds  may  have  become  very  distinct, 
sometimes  even  more  so  than  over  the  cardiac  region ;  the  second 
is  especially  apt  to  be  accentuated,  and  even  develops  a  different 
quality,  becoming  deepened  in  tone  or  "booming,'*  and  this 
character  is  transmitted  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  This 
mere  change  in  the  second  sound  would  not  warrant  anjr 
diagnosis  of  aneurism,  as  there  are  other  conditions  which 
induce  it  (see  p.  498).  In  aneurismal  conditions  it  is  some- 
times wanting,  but  when  present  with  symptoms  such  as  are 
indicated  above  and  accompanied  by  an  area  of  dull  percussion 
in  the  line  of  the  aorta,  the  presumption  of  aneurism  becomes 
Tery  strong. 

Simple  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  give  rise  to 
Tarying  degrees  of  percussion-dulness,  chiefly  in  the  r^;ion  of 
the  manubrium  stemL     There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  visible  or  tan- 
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gible  impulse  over  this  area ;  but  if  the  finger  is  inserted  into 
the  jugular  fossa,  the  dilated  vessel  may  be  easily  felt,  and  its 
impulse  recognised.  The  second  sound  is  usually  accentuated 
and  booming,  but  pressure  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  absent. 

Signs  of  aneurism  may  present  themselves  in  the  back  of  the 
thorax.  Percussion-dulness  of  limited  area,  and  close  to  the 
left  side  of  the  spine,  with  changes  in  the  cardiac  sounds  and 
symptoms  of  pressure,  as  already  indicated,  have  to  be  chiefly 
relied  on.  Indeed,  in  many  such  cases  physical  examination 
may  yield  little  information,  and  the  diagnosis  may  depend 
chiefly  on  the  symptoms. 

The  conditions  most  likely  to  simulate  aneurism  are  visible 
and  tangible  pulsation  from  the  pulmonary  artery  or  left  auricle^ 
about  the  second  left  intercostal  space  (for  diagnosis  see  p.  489), 
pulsating  empyema,  and  cancerous  tumours.  Pulsating  em- 
pyema usually  occupies  the  normal  situation  of  the  heart, 
which  is  found  displaced  to  the  right,  and  communicates  its 
impulse  to  the  fluid  collection.  There  is  as  a  rule  a  distinct 
history  of  a  pleuritic  attack,  and  it  is  unattended  by  murmur, 
thrill,  or  alteration  in  the  cardiac  sounds.  Pulsating  cancer 
may  present  more  difficulty,  as  it  may  be  attended  by  murmur, 
and  give  rise  to  all  the  pressure  symptoms  already  indicated. 
But  careful  palpation  may  detect  that  the  ptdsation  is  not  so 
distinctly  expansile  as  in  aneurism,  nor  does  the  centre  of  pid- 
sation  correspond  to  that  of  dulness.  The  glands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  are  accessible  may  be  discovered  enlarged,  the 
cachexia  may  be  well  marked,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  over 
the  dull  area,  except  in  so  fiar  as  attended  by  murmur,  do  not 
present  the  alterations  so  often  found  in  aneurismal  conditions. 


PART  ra.— PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  abdomen  into  various  regions 

by  lines  drawn  from  certain  fixed  points,  viz.,  two  horizontal 

lines  passing  across  the  body,  the  one  at  the  lowest  points  of  tJbft 

2k 
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co«tal  «rch,  and  Uie  other  at  the  highest  part  <^  the  iliac  o^Im: 
two  vertical  lines  are  drawn  down  perpend  iwiTwIy  fitMD  the  car 
tilage  of  the  eightli  rib  to  the  middle  of  Ponpart's  liffament  aa 
«ither  side.  The  central  regiooi  ara  the  Epigaatnc^  the  IT»- 
bilical,  and  the  Hypogastric,  and  on  either  nda  of  theae  the 
Right  and  Left  H7poch<mdriac, 
I  Lumbar,  and  Hiao.  (See  Kg. 
82.)  Some  clinical  obaemn 
have  devised  other  linea  for  these 
I  divisicois,  but  the  diilerraice  is 
the  regions  is  onlj  alighb  (See 
I  the  dotted  lines  in  Brigbt's  Dia- 
I  gram,  Fig.  41,  p.  360.) 

It  is  well  to  luive  a  geuenl 
notion  of  what  organs  occupj 
these  r^ons.  In  the  right 
hypodiondrium  lies  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver;  in  the  ep^tu- 
trie  region  the  body  of  the 
stomach,  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  behind  the  stomach 
the  pancreas  ;  in  the  2f/l  hypoehondrium  the  cardiac  extz«mity 
of  ttte  Btotnacb  and  the  spleen ;  in  the  wnH&cal  rs^ioM  dw 
transverse  colon,  the  meaenterj,  and  part  of  the  small  inteatiiM; 
in  the  righi  lumbar  r^on  the  right  kidney  and  the  wmfindiTig 
colon ;  in  the  ^fi  lumbar  r^ion  the  left  kidney  and  desoeodiiig 
colon  ;  in  the  hypogaitrium  the  imall  intestine  and  the  bladder 
when  distended ;  in  the  l^  iUae  region  the  sigmoid  flextuv ; 
and  in  the  right  UitK  r^on  the  "  caput  cKCum  coli."  (See 
Fig.  83.) 

The  methods  employed  in  the  physical  examination  are  iom- 
ilar  to  those  already  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  chest — via,, 
intpeelifm,  palpation,  pareuuion,  menntraiton,  and  auteultation. 
The  laat  of  these  is  of  very  limited  scope  in  tJie  abdomen  com- 
pared with  the  chest,  bnt  all  of  them  should  be  used  so  as  to 
check  each  other  at  every  step  of  the  inqniry. 


,nUomitmt  nji^as 
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Before  oommencmg  the  exkiniiuitum  die  patient  should,  as  m. 
rule,  be  kid  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulden  a  little  raised,  asd 
the  thighs  slightly  flexed  od  Hie  pelvis  to  relax  the  abdominal 
muscles.  He  should  be  directed  also  to  keep  his  mouth  open, 
And  breathe  quietly. 


t  im  lUa,    Hm  oBaDdun  hu  ba«D  i»- 
*  betn  yttmxfti.   nw  spltal  Mun  ■» 


The  abdomen  being  veU  exposed,  inipection  will  determine 
its  8biq>e,  tlie  condition  of  the  superficial  parts,  the  resptimtuy 
movements,  and  any  other  movements  or  pulsations  which  may 
exist. 

In  healthy  women  and  children  the  abdomen  prabndes  more 
than  in  adult  males,  in  whom,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  it  is 
often  somewhat  flattened.  If  the  subject  is  &t,  the  sur&ce  will 
be  free  from  marked  inequality;    but  if  the  parietes  oontain. 
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little  fat,  and  the  recti  muscles  are  well  developed,  thej  bit 
stand  out  somewhat  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  Hie 
abdomen  may  become  much  distended  from  accamulation  of  gu 
in  the  intestines  (see  Tympanites,  p.  535),  or  from  fluid  tSa- 
sion  into  the  |)eritoneum  (see  Ascites,  p.  535),  or  from  OTariin 
tumours,  &c.  (see  p.  537),  or  from  combinations  of  these ;  or 
the  bulging  may  be  local  from  tumour  of  some  of  the  solid 
organs,  or  from  undue  distension  of  some  of  the  hollow  viscen, 
such  as  the  stomach  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  become  much  retracted  in  certain  cerebral  wSee- 
tions  (tul>ercular  meningitis),  in  chronic  lead  poisoning,  and  in 
cases  of  obstruction  high  up  in  the  alimentary  canal  leading  to 
inanition.  The  umbilicus  occupies  a  point  about  midway,  as  a 
rule,  between  the  pubes  and  the  xiphoid,  but  is  subject  to  a 
certain  degree  of  variation,  and  in  very  young  children  is 
nearer  the  pubes.  In  the  strictly  normal  condition  it  is  de- 
pressed, but  it  may  bulge  as  in  umbilical  protrusion,  and  in 
cases  of  ascites.  During  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  also, 
it  becomes  prominent  The  skin  is  normally  somewhat  darker 
round  the  umbilicus  than  on  other  parts  of  the  abdomen,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  **  areola,"  and  this  pigmentation  becomes 
more  marked  during  the  course  of  pr^nancy ;  and  in  Addison's 
disease  (see  p.  105)  it  is  a  marked  feature — the  whole  surface, 
however,  being  unduly  pigmented.  In  women  "  a  brown  line* 
is  sometimes  seen  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes, 
and  is  by  some  reckoned  a  sign  of  pregnancy ;  but  this  is  to  be 
accepted  with  reservation.  It  is  sometimes  also  found  in  males. 
In  women  who  have  bom  children  the  abdominal  walls  are 
often  very  flaccid,  and  in  some  cases,  after  many  pregnancies, 
become  so  thin  as  to  give  the  impression  that  there  is  little  else 
than  a  layer  of  skin  covering  the  intestines.  White  lines, 
*' water  lines"  (line®  albicantes),  occur  on  the  skin  after  the 
dLstension  of  pregnancy,  and  after  the  absorption  of  large 
dropsical  efi*iisions.  Occasionally  the  sui)erficial  veins  are  much 
enlarged  and  tortuous,  this  condition  being  generally,  asso- 
ciated with  some  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  as  in 
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cirrhosis,  or  with  some  pressure  on  the  inferior  vena  cava  by 
tumours.  The  abdominal  parietes  maj  be  dropsical,  and  pit 
on  pressure.  This  oedema  is  always  greatest  in  the  dependent 
parts,  oflen  accompanied  bj  fluid  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  usually  associated  with  dropsical  effusion  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  abdomen  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  skin  eruptions ;  some  of  the  febrile  rashes 
indeed,  as  enteric,  have  a  tendency  to  appear  there  first  All 
such  rashes,  of  course,  should  be  noted  and  described  if  present. 

The  degree  to  which  the  abdominal  walls  participate  in  the 
respiratory  act  is  to  be  carefully  observed.  In  quiet  respiration 
in  males  the  abdominal  movement  is  more  marked  than  the 
thoracic ;  while  in  females  the  thoracic  movement  predominates. 
The  type  in  the  male  is  thus  said  to  be  ''  abdominal,'*  and  in 
the  female  ''thoracic"  This  abdominal  movement  may  be  much 
restricted  in  various  conditions.  Anything  which  causes  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  and  hinders  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm, will  necessarily  do  so,  and  all  forms  of  abdominal 
intumescence  may  in  this  way  be  causes  of  it.  In  women  the 
respiration  is  made  more  thoracic  by  the.  presence  of  such  con- 
ditions, and  pregnancy  has  necessarily  the  same  result  But 
apart  from  such  cases,  it  may  be  greatly  restricted  from  volun- 
tary effort,  owing  to  the  pain  which  it  excites,  as  in  peritonitis, 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  or  pericarditLs.  But  this  abdominal 
respiratory  movement  may  be  exaggerated  when  from  any  cause 
the  thoracic  movements  are  restricted,  and  the  chief  work  of 
the  respiratory  process  is  thrown  uYKm  the  diaphragm.  This 
is  the  case  in  large  pleural  effusions,  in  extensive  consolidations 
of  the  lung,  and  in  emphysematous  and  asthmatic  conditions. 

A  degree  of  pulsation  is  occasionally  visible  in  the  epigastric 
region,  and  may  be  due  to  the  heave  communicated  from  tlie 
aorta.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  females,  especially  those 
who  are  thin  and  of  nervous  temperament ;  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  epigastric  pulsation  communicated  from  the 
heart  (see  page  489).  But  visible  pulsation  may  exist  in  the 
abdomen  fix>m  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  any  of  its  brani2.\\fis^\ 
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and  cancerous  or  other  tomours  may  aimalate  palaatioiis  ham 
their  lying  over  the  vessel  and  having  its  impulse  oommunieited 
to  them.  All  the  methods  of  inquiry  must  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  investigation  of  such  cases.  In  subjects  in  whom  tlie 
stomach  or  intestines  are  much  inflated  owing  to  any  ohstnK- 
tion,  peristaltic  action  may  occasionally  be  seen  through  tbe 
abdominal  walls;  this  may  also  be  visible  in  the  extiemdj 
thinned  condition  of  the  integuments  already  referred  to. 

PALPATION 

is  a  method  of  investigation  widely  applicable  in  abdominsl 
diagnosis,  and  should  be  followed  out  with  much  detail.    l%e 
hands  of  the  examiner  should  not  be  cold,  as  this  is  apt  to  caa» 
the  patient  to  shrink;  and  the  palpation  should  not  be  conducted, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  jerky  or  spasmodic  manner 
with  the  tips  of  one  or  two  fingers,  but  with  the  whole  palmar 
surface  of  them  applied  gently  but  firmly.    As  the  results  of  this 
method  of  examination  will  be  given  in  detail  under  the  variooa 
organs,  only  a  few  general  facts  need  be  noted  here.     It  will  deter- 
mine the  state  of  the  temperature  of  the  surfieu^,  the  presence  of 
flaccidity  or  rigidity  of  the  walls,  the  condition  of  the  abdominal 
rings,  the  degree  of  resistance  at  different  points,  and  whether 
parts  are  freely  moveable ;  when  associated  with  percussion  it 
enables  us  to  detect  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  (see  Ascites,  p.  535). 
It  will  reveal  the  fact  of  smoothness  or  irregularity  of  the 
abdominal  organs ;  it  will  determine  the  presence  and  character 
of  pulsations ;  and  peritoneal  friction  may  sometimes  even  be 
detected  by  it     This  is  got  either  by  causing  the  patient  to 
breathe  forcibly  while  the  flat  of  the  hand  is  laid  over  the 
suspected  oi^gan,  or  it  may  be  elicited  by  sliding  the  abdominal 
wall  over  the  part  (see  p.  361).      In  the  case  of  abdominal 
tumours  palpation  will  determine  their  characters,  and  whether 
they    are    affected    by    respiration  or  not;    tumours   closely 
associated    with    the    moveable    oi^gans    lying    beneath    the 
diaphragm  being  depressed  and  elevated  in  respiration.     Pal- 
pation may  also  determine  the  fact  of  pregnancy  by  noting 
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the  moTements  of  the  footas  in  the  uternSy  as  well  as  enabling 
us  in  certain  cases  where  the  abdominal  walls  are  thin,  or 
in  an  extra-uterine  foetation,  to  recognise  the  head,  feet^  or 
other  parts  of  the  child.  It  also  elicits  important  information 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain  or  tenderness.  In  certain 
conditions  pain  is  so  acute  as  to  forbid  palpation.  This  is 
especiaUj  (but  not  invariably)  the  case  in  acute  peritonitis, 
where  the  pain  is  often  so  exquisite  as  to  lead  the  patient  to  flex 
the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis  in  order  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  protect  the  belly  from  the  pressure  of  the  bed-dothes.  On 
the  other  hand,  acute  pain  when  of  the  neuralgic  or  colicky  type 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  pressure.  If  tenderness  on  pressure 
exists  over  a  limited  area  in  the  epigastric  region,  it  may 
point  to  the  presence  of  gastric  ulcer;  and  in  inflamed  or  suppu- 
rating conditions  of  any  of  the  organs  or  structures  in  the 
abdomen,  pain  on  pressure  is  as  a  rule  a  marked  feature. 

PERCUSSION 

is  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  described  in  the  section  on  the 
physical  diagnosis  of  the  lungs.  The  note  yielded  over  the  air- 
filled  organs  in  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic,  having  a  distinct 
musical  tone  and  the  quality  of  this  note  varies  according  to 
the  size  and  degree  of  distension  of  the  organs.  The  note 
obtained  over  the  stomach  is  ftdler  and  lower  in  pitch  than  that 
over  the  colon ;  the  note  over  the  colon  bears  a  similar  relation 
to  that  over  the  small  intestine.  It  is  by  means  of  this  change 
in  quality  that  the  difierent  parts  of  the  intestine  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  and  the  student  should  study  them 
in  this  light,  contrasting  the  percussion  tone  with  that  obtained 
over  a  solid  organ  such  as  the  liver,  which  is  "  dull,"  and  that 
obtained  over  the  lung  which  is  termed  ''  clear."  Auscultatory 
percussion  is  sometimes  of  value  in  the  delimitation  of  air-filled 
organs  (see  p.  520). 

MENSURATION 
is  used  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen,  the  ta^ 
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being  applied  at  the  most  prominent  part^  luraalljr  a  little  aJbon 
or  below  the  umbilicus,  or  at  some  other  definite  point.  Tlit 
gives  a  datum  for  future  measurements,  and  increase  or  decreMB 
can  readily  be  determined,  care  being  taken  that  the  tape  if 
applied  at  the  same  level  and  with  the  same  tenaioii.  Hie 
distance  of  the  umbilicus  from  the  ensifonn  cartilage  or  the 
pubes  has  occasionally  to  be  noted.  The  areas  of  percaseioii- 
dulness  of  the  various  organs,  whether  normal  or  abnormal, 
should  be  accurately  measured  and  stated,  and  points  to  be 
indicated  should  be  measured  from  definite  anatomical  land- 
marks such  as  the  umbilicus,  ensiform  cartilage,  iliac  spines, 
4S:c.,  and  not  vaguely  referred  to  the  regions  in  which  they  lie. 

AUSCULTATION 

is  of  chief  value  in  abdominal  diagnosis  in  the  detection  of 
vascular  sounds,  whether  connected  with  abnormal  conditions 
such  as  aneurism,  uterine  tumours,  &c  (see  p.  539),  or  with 
normal  conditions  during  pregnancy  (for  foetal  heart,  uterine 
souffle,  &c.f  see  p.  442).     It  is  also  applicable  in  dilatation  <^ 
the  stomach  to  determine  the  fact  of  succussion  (see  p.   533), 
and  occasionally  in  the  detei-mination  of  peritonea]   friction, 
chiefly  over  the  liver.     It  may  be  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  the  stethoscope  being  placed  above  the  pubes, 
while  the  stone  is  struck  with  the  sound.     ''  Auscultatory  per- 
cussion "  is  sometimes  used  to  delimit  air-filled  organs,  such  as 
the  stomach.     For  this  purpose  the  observer  places  his  stetho- 
scope over  the  epigastrium  while  an  assistant  percusses  from 
the  periphery,  till  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  note  is  com- 
municated with  sudden  and  great  directness  to  the  listener,  and 
this  may  be  marked  as  the  confine  of  the  organ.     Tlie   same 
method  is  pursued  all  round  the  stomach,  the  patient's  position 
being  altered  to  allow  the  fluid  to  change  its  place,  and  the  area 
occupied  by  the  viscus  can  thus  be  mapped,  out  with  tolerable 
exactitude,  if  the  note  of  the  colon  does  not  approximate  to 
that  of  the  stomach.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  shift  ^he 
patient  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  this  examination,  otherwise 
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only  the  level  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  stomach  will  be 
ascertained. 

The  most  convenient  method,  probably,  of  treating  of  abdo- 
minal diagnosis  is  to  take  up  the  principal  organs  in  detail, 
considering  them  first  in  their  normal  relations,  and  then  passing 
on  to  abnormal  conditions.     In  such  an  arrangement  the  liver 
naturally  claims  attention  first. 

LIVER. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  physical  examination  of  the 
lungs,  it  was  noticed  that  the  pulmonary  percussion  was 
bounded  inferiorly  all  round  the  right  side  by  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  hepatic  dulness.  In  order  to  define  this  margin,  the 
percussion  should  be  carried  from  the  clear  pulmonary  area 
down  on  to  the  dull  liver,  using  a  UglU  stroke,  and  at  a 
point  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  below  the  right 
nipple,  a  change  will  be  perceived  in  the  note,  as  well  as 
in  the  sense  of  resistance,  and  this  indicates  the  spot  at 
which  the  lung  ceases  to  overlap  the  liver.  This  is  the 
boundary  of  "  absolute  "  dulness ;  the  deep  or  ''  relative  "  dul- 
ness which  indicates  the  highest  point  to  which  the  liver 
ascends  under  the  diaphragm  is  at  a  considerably  higher  level 
than  this,  and  is  got  with  strong  percussion  performed  during 
expiration.  The  description  here  given  will  apply  to  the  super- 
ficial, or  absolute  dulness.  The  upper  border  is  followed  into 
the  cardiac  dulness  in  almost  a  straight  line— there  being,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  for  it  to  descend  a  little  towards  the  inner 
extremity,  where  it  joins  the  precordial  dulness  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is  then  extended  in  the 
lateral  region  and  the  back,  and  will  be  found  to  descend  some- 
what as  it  nears  the  spine,  usually  at  the  tenth  or  eleventh  dorsal 
vertebra.  Having  marked  this  upper  limit  of  percussion  with 
ink  or  otherwise,  the  lower  margin  will  next  engage  attention, 
the  percussing  stroke  being  carried  up  from  the  tympanitic 
intestine.     This  lower  margin  in  the  right  mammary  line  will 
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be  found  to  coincide  prettj  exactlj  with  the  margin  of  the  xibs; 
in  the  axillary  line  it  corresponds  to  abont  the  tenth  inter- 
ooetal  space,  and  it  crosses  the  epigastrium  at  a  level  of  about 
two  inches  below  the  xiphoid,  and  joins  the  left  nuu^gin  of  th& 
cardiac  dulness.  The  left  lobe  of  the  organ  can  thus  be  feit  ia 
the  epigastrium,  giving  a  sense  of  increased  resistance  ;  bui^  as 
a  rule,  its  lower  edge  cannot  be  strictly  defined  by  palpation. 

77m  average  extent  of  hepatic  dulnesSy  according  to  this  mode 
of  percussion,  in  a  healthy  adult  of  medium  size  is  from  2^ 
to  3  inches  in  the  mesial  line  of  sternum,  4  inches  in  the  line  of 
the  nipple,  and  4^  or  5  inches  in  the  axillary  line. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  limits,  which  presappoee 
the  recumbent  posture,  may  alter  to  some  extent  on  the  patient's 
assuming  the  erect  attitude,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  re- 
spiration. Thus,  on  deep  inspiration,  the  whole  organ  is  some- 
what depressed,  and  its  upper  limit  overlapped  to  a  greakar 
extent  by  the  lung.  The  student  should  be  careful  to  appre- 
ciate these  changes.  In  children  in  whom  the  liver  is  naturally 
large,  the  upper  mai^gin  of  dulness  may  approximate  to  the 
nipple,  and  the  lower  descend  somewhat  beneath  the  costal 
arch  ;  and  there  are  various  deformities  of  the  chest,  sach  as 
those  induced  by  rickets,  emphysema,  and  tight  lacing,  -which 
tend  to  throw  the  organ  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  under 
the  cover  of  the  ribs,  and  so  simulate  enlaigement.  Congenital 
malformations  of  the  organ  may  also  be  present 

The  demarcation  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  should  never 
be  considered  as  settled  from  a  single  examination,  as  there  are 
various  conditions  which  temporarily  affect  it.     Thus,  if  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  distended  with  gas,  they  may  con- 
ceal the  lower  edge,  and  the  area  of  dulness  may  appear 
diminished.     Again,  if  the  examination  is  made  after  a  full 
meal,  the  dull  percussion  from  the  stomach  may  mask  the 
lower  edge  of  hepatic  dulness ;  or  there  may  be  accumulation  of 
feces  in  the  colon  having  a  similar  effect    In  cases  of  thickened 
omentum  also,  where  the  recti  muscles  are  very  rigid,  or  where 
there  is  dropsy  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  of  the  peritoneum,  the 
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«xact  detonninatioi  of  Uie  lower  edge  nuj  be  wrj  diffionlt  or 
eren  imponible. 

I^ige  ftbdominal  tamoon,  bj  tfadr  preanite  upwards,  will 
tend  to  push  the  liver  further  under  t^  rib*,  and  so  ruse  both 
its  upper  uid  lower  limits  of  pereussitm ;  while  pleural  eStisioiw 
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of  air  or  fluid,  marked  emphTsema  of  the  lungs,  tumoun  in  tli» 
cbest,  and  enlargements  of  the  heart,  will  depreea  the  organ 
into  the  abdomen.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  must  be  guided 
hj  the  history  uid  other  pbjncal  signa. 
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The  size  of  the  liver  is  liable  to  vary  to  some  extent  even  in 
liealth  under  the  influence  of  diet ;  but  this  is  only  a  tempomy 
fact  In  all  cases  where  the  liver  is  permanently  increased  in 
bulk,  the  enlargement  is,  as  a  rule,  chieflj  in  the  downward 
direction — the  liver  projecting  beyond  the  ribs,  and  palpation 
becoming  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  student  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  enlargement  from 
displacement  of  the  organ.  The  distinction  in  cases  of  emphysema, 
tight-lacing,  or  rickety  or  other  deformities  of  the  chest,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  displacement  the  upper  level  of  hepatic  dnlnesi 
will  be  found  to  be  lowered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  projection  from  under  the  ribs  (see  Fig.  84); 
whereas,  in  enlargement,  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  Tina.iiifaif^g 
its  position,  and  in  some  instances  is  even  on  a  higher  level, 
approximating  to  the  nipple.  When,  however,  the  displacement 
is  due  to  right  pleural  effusion,  the  distinction  may  be  less 
•easily  drawn,  as  the  upper  border  of  liver  dulness  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  effusion ;  but  the  history,  symptoms,  and  other 
physical  signs  will  usually  give  the  key  to  the  condition.  In 
pencardial  effusion,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  left  pleural 
effusion,  the  left  lobe  is  the  part  chiefly  depressed,  and,  as  the 
upper  limit  of  the  right  is  not  much  affected,  there  is  not  the 
same  liability  to  fallacy  as  in  pleural  effusion  on  the  right  side. 
(Compare  Figs.  72  and  73,  pp.  494  and  495.) 

The  enlargement  of  t/ie  liver  may  affect  the  whole  organ  unt- 
fbrmli/,  or  it  may  be  localised,  and  it  may  be  moderate  in  extent, 
or  fill  the  whole  abdomen.     When  the  liver  is  uniformly  en- 
larged, the  outline  of  the  organ  is  not  materially  altered.     The 
percussion  of  its  limits  should  be  followed  out,  and  palpation 
JBhould  always  be  brought  to  test  the  lower  margin ;  in  not  a 
few  instances  it  will  bo  found  that  the  lower  edge  can  be  felt  to 
project  to  a  quite  decided  extent  beyond  the  limit  of  percussion- 
fulness.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  fluid  effusion,  and,  to 
detect  the  lower  edge  in  such  instances,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  pursue  palpation  in  a  different  method  from  that  indicated 
in  the  commencement  of  this  section.     It  has  to  be  done  with 
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tlie  tips  of  the  fiDgers,  suddenlj  and  strongly,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate to  the  liver.  It  is  often  possible  also  in  uniform  enlargement^ 
to  map  ont  the  notch  of  the  liver,  which  will  be  found  some- 
what near  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  m&j  be 
appreciable  not  only  by  palpation,  but  as  a  small  bay  of  clear 
percussion  penetrating  the  line  of  dulness.  In  some  instances, 
also,  where  the  fissure  of  the  gall-bladder  is  well  marked,  it 
can  be  detected,  though  with  nothing  like  the  frequency  of  the 
notch.  In  ascites  the  percussion  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver 
cannot  be  depended  on,  and  palpation  has  to  be  chiefly  used  in 
the  delimitation  of  it  In  uniform  enlargement  the  upper  limit 
of  dull  percussion  approaches  the  nipple  level ;  and  when  the 
increase  in  size  is  considerable,  it  is  often  possible,  by  applying 
the  one  hand  in  front  and  the  other  in  the  lumbar  r^on  be- 
hind, to  grasp  the  organ  and  communicate  a  sense  of  impact 
from  the  one  hand  to  the  other. 

Density^  Smoothness,  and  Irregularity, — The  hepatic  regioD 
in  cases  of  enlargement  can  often  be  seen  dbtinctly  bulged, 
and,  on  applying  the  hand  over  the  part  that  projects,  the 
sense  of  resistance  and  the  fact  of  smoothness  or  irregularity 
of  the  surface  will  be  recognised.  If  the  organ  is  smooth,  uni- 
formly enlarged,  dense  and  resistant,  it  is  most  probably  either 
amyloid,  fatty,  congested,  or  the  seat  of  simple  hypertrophy,  as. 
in  leuksemia;  the  amyloid  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
dense,  and  often  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
albuminuria.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  of  the  organ  i» 
irregular,  nodules  of  varying  size  existing  on  its  surface,  and  in 
some  instances  projecting  beyond  its  lower  edge,  and  especially 
if  some  of  these  nodules  can  be  felt  to  be  depressed  or  umbili- 
cated  in  the  centre,  and  palpation  elicits  a  degree  of  pain  or 
tenderness,  then  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  suspicion  of 
cancerous  disease  of  the  liver.  If,  however,  the  irregularities 
on  tlie  surface  are  small,  and  associated  with  symptoms  of 
obstruction  to  the  portal  system,  such  as  ascites,  hiemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  &c.,  then  it  may  be  a  case  of  cir- 
rhosis, or  ''  gin  drinker's  liver,"  although  this  disease  is  not,  as  & 
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mle,  attended  by  enlargement,  but  rather  atrophy.  TJnifcna 
enlargement  is  apt  to  oocor  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  ofastnw- 
tion  to  the  systemic  circulation ;  and  so  in  diseases  of  the  hesrt, 
especially  of  the  right  side,  it  is  a  very  frequent  i^ct,  the  con- 
stant congestion  of  the  portal  system  giving  rise  to  it.  Hut 
may  also  occur  from  persistent  dietetic  excesses. 

But  the  enlargement  may  not  be  uniform,  but  only  involTe 
•one  or  other  lobe.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  hydatid  disease 
and  tropical  abscess.  In  both  these  cases  a  distinct  tumour 
often  exists,  and  if  it  lies  near  the  surface,  fluctuation,  or  at 
least  a  sense  of  elasticity  can  be  felt,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
hydatid  disease  on  percussion  there  is  sometimes  detected  a 
sense  of  tremor  called  '*  hydatid  fremitus."  This  is  elicited  by 
laying  three  fingers  over  the  seat  of  greatest  distension  and 
percussing  strongly  over  the  middle  finger.  The  affections  are 
diflerentiated  by  the  grave  constitutional  symptoms  and  local 
tenderness  in  the  case  of  abscess,  and  the  almost  total  immunity 
from  them  in  the  case  of  hydatid  disease. 

With  or  without  enlargement  of  the  liver  there  may  be  pre- 
sent a  projection  of  dull  percussion  and  increased  resistance 
from  its  under  surface.  If  this  arises  from  the  r^on  of  the  gaU- 
bladder,  if  it  conveys  the  sense  of  fluctuation  or  elasticity,  and 
is  pyriform  in  shape  and  tender  to  pressure,  it  is  most  probably 
the  gall-bladder  enlarged  from  obstruction  to  its  duct.  In 
i9ome  instances  gall-stones  are  also  present  in  the  sac,  and 
crepitation  may  be  elicited  sometimes  from  the  rubbing  of  these 
on  each  other.  A  history  of  hepatic  colic,  and  perhaps  even 
the  passage  of  gall-stones,  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
case.     (See  Chapter  xiL,  on  Jaundice,  p.  349.) 

JDiminutian  in  the  size  of  the  Uver  can  never  be  so  certainly 
4E(tated  as  enlargement^  as  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness  is  apt  to 
be  much  encroached  on  by  emphysematous  lungs  or  distended 
intestine.  But  actual  diminution  in  sise  may  take  place.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  cirrhosis  and  other  forms  of  chronic 
atrophy  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  This  latter 
•condition  is  very  rare,  acute  in  its  course,  and  associated  with 
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symptoms  of  great  vital  depression^  and  the  atropby  may  be 
extreme.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  females,  and  pregnancy  is  a 
predisposing  causa  In  cirrhosis  the  atrophy  is  not  extreme,  it 
is  not  acute  in  its  course,  and  there  is  often  a  history  of  spirit 
drinking. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  diseases  of  the 
liver  must  be  investigated.  Murchison  makes  it  the  ground 
for  his  division  of  enlargements  of  the  liver  into  "  painful "  and 
''painless."  Among  the  ''painless"  we  have  the  so-called 
amyloid  liver,  the  fatty  liver,  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver,  and 
idmple  hypertrophy.  Among  the  "  painful "  we  have  conges- 
tion, catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  insterstitial  hepatitis,  pyaemic 
abscess,  tropical  abscess,  and  cancer.  He  also  remarks  that 
painless  enlargements  are  characterised  by  an  absence  of  jaun- 
dice and  ascites,  and  by  a  chronic  course,  but  in  painful  enlarge- 
ments jaundice  and  ascites  are  common  symptoms,  and  the  pro- 
gress is  more  rapid. 

SPLEEN. 

In  the  normal  subject  the  spleen  can  be  detected  by  percus- 
sion only,  as  it  lies  quite  under  cover  of  the  ribs  in  the  left 
hypochondrium,  its  convex  surface  corresponding  with  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  ribs.  Prior  to  attempting  its  delimitation,  it  is 
well  to  determine  the  percussion  of  a  line  passing  from  the  left 
axilla  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  umbilicus.  This  line  will 
necessarily  be  oblique,  and  if  required  it  may  be  curved  to  carry 
it  outside  the  areas  of  cardiac  and  hepatic  dulness,  both  of  whidi 
should  be  defined  before  attempting  the  percussion  of  the  spleen. 
This  line  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  resonant  throughout ; 
in  its  npper  part  pulmonary  resonance  is  obtained ;  and  then 
passing  across  stomach,  colon,  and  small  intestines,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  tympanitic  note  of  these  organs  may  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  realised.  The  presence  of  such  a  resonant  line 
removes  various  sources  of  fallacy  from  pleuritic  or  pericardial 
effusions,  pulmonary  condensations,  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe 
of  ^  tever,  fluid  or  solid  accumulation  in  the  stomachy  ko. 
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Having  determined  this  line,  light  percussion  should  be  made 
backwarda  and  downwards  from  it  towards  the  splenic  region, 
till  a  change  in  the  note  is  discovered ;  the  percussion  should 
then  be  carried  down  from  the  axiUa  on  to  the  upper  msipn 
of  spleen,  or  rather  to  the  point  where  the  lun^  ceases  to  otct- 
lap  the  organ;  and  percussing  upwards  from  the  tjmpsnic 
abdomen  into  the  hypochondrium,  the  lower  border  will  be 
found  normally  inside  the  costal  arch.  The  posterior  wM^Tyn 
cannot  be  indicated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  tbe 
average  subject  this  area  of  dulncss  will  measure  from  two 
to  thi-ee  inches  in  the  oblique  diameter,  but  this  dulness  varies 
greatly  even  in  normal  conditions,  and  slight  decrease  or  in- 
crease in  its  size  can  never  be  confidently  stated. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is,  as  a  rule,  almost  entirely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  unless  it  is  very  firmly  bound  by  adhesions 
to  the  diaphragm.  Considerable  enlargement  may  take  place, 
and  may  be  detected  by  percussion  alone,  unaided  by  palpation, 
as  the  organ  lies  so  much  inside  the  mai^n  of  the  ribs  as  to 
admit  of  considerable  increase  in  bulk  before  it  projects  from 
under  the  costal  margin.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
often  possible  by  pressing  the  fingera  well  up  under  the  costal 
arch  to  make  out  a  sense  of  tumour  or  increased  resistance. 
But  percussion  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  diagnosis.  When, 
however,  the  organ  passes  below  the  ribs,  palpation  becomes  of 
prime  importance,  and  with  one  hand  in  front  and  the  other 
behind,  the  organ  can  be  grasped  and  tilted  backwards  and  for> 
wards.  The  enlargement  may  be  so  great  as  to  fill  the  whole 
left  side  of  the  abdomen  down  even  to  the  pubes,  and  the  fiict 
of  its  being  spleen  may  be  somewhat  obscure,  but  if  the  enlarge- 
ment is  moderate  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  determining 
the  organ  involved.  A  tumour  arising  from  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  which  is  superficial  and  mobile,  with  rather  blunt  edges, 
and  with  a  notch  in  its  anterior  border,  can  hardly  be  anything 
else  than  spleen.  The  most  likely  sources  of  fallacy  are  enlaived 
or  floating  kidney,  and  fiecal  accumulations  in  the  splenic  flex- 
uro  of  the  colon. 
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There  are  oertain  conditions  in  which  palpation  can  detect 
tiie  spleen  when  not  enlarged  but  displaced.     In  certain  de- 
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formities  of  the  chest,  as  in  rickets,  the  spleen  may  bo  thrown 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  under  cover  of  the  ribs,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  liver.  In  like  manner  large  pleural  efiiisians 
in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  will  depress  the  spleen  and  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  pslptttioiL 

In  empbyBematoua  itste*  of  the  lungs,  or  great  distension  of 
3l 
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the  intestines  with  gas,  the  splenio   dalnesB   may  be  mvA 
encroached  on  and  thus  appear  dimininished. 

Cawtea  of  enlargement, — Ekilaiged  spleen  may  arise  froi 
passive  congestion,  from  obstruction  io  the  portal  ajstaa  is 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  active  congestion,  as  in  certain  feven 
(especially  enteric  and  relapsing),  and  above  all  in  ague;  and  tk 
constantly  recurring  congestion  in  this  last  affection  may  IcmI 
ultimately  to  chronic  enlargement  (''  ague  cake  **).  But  tbe 
increase  in  volume  may  be  due  to  splenic  leukaemia,  the  dii- 
gnosis  being  aided  by  the  disoovery  of  increase  in  the  white 
blood  corpuscles ;  or  it  may  be  from  amyloid  disease,  in  whidi 
case  the  liver  will  most  probably  also  be  enlarged,  and  the  urine 
will  usually  be  found  to  contain  albumen  from  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  kidney.  Colloid  cancer,  inflammation,  and  in  vay 
rare  cases,  abscess  of  the  spleen  may  also  lead  to  enlargement 
Embolism  of  the  spleen  may  lead  to  considerable  enlargement, 
and  in  such  cases  friction  may  sometimes  be  detected  over  the 
organ  in  the  early  stage ;  in  young  children  of  rachitic  halnt 
the  organ  is  sometimes  considerably  enlai^ed  as  well  as  dis- 
placed. 

THE  KIDNEYS 

lie  so  deep  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  such  close  proximity 
to  solid  structures,  that  they  cannot  often  be  marked  out  by 
P'jrcussion  in  the  natural  condition  with  anything  like  accuracy. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  flat  on  his  face,  with  all  the  lumbar 
muscles  well  relaxed ;  the  tympanitic  note  of  the  colon  is  realised 
and  the  percussion  carried  backward  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
kidney.  The  upper  edge  is  approached  in  a  like  manner,  and 
is  usually  situated  on  a  level  with  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  the  anterior  edge  from  3  to  4  inches  from  the 
spine.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  one  or  other 
kidney  may  be  absent  altogether,  or  atrophied  from  caJculus,  or 
may  occupy  some  other  position.  Slight  degrees  of  enlarae- 
ment  cannot  be  determined  by  palpation  and  percussion,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  fat  and  the  abdominal  walls  resistant ;  and  in 
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most  cases,  indeed,  the  physical  examination  of  tlie  kidney  is 
quite  secondary  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  urine.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  positive  results  can  be  got.  Thus 
in  cystic  disease,  or  Hydro-  or  Pyo-nephrosis,  increased  dull 
percussion  and  sense  of  tumour,  or  at  least  resistance,  can  be 
made  out.  The  way  to  detect  this  increased  resistance,  or  sense 
of  weight  in  the  flanks,  is  to  lay  the  patient  flat  on  his  back 
with  the  muscles  quite  relaxed;  we  then  apply  a  hand  to  either 
lumbar  region,  and  weigh  the  one  against  the  other,  when,  if 
the  case  is  at  all  well  marked,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  the  heavier  or  more  resistant.  Sometimes,  also,  there 
may  be  distinct  bulging.  Having  determined  this,  the  aflected 
flank  is  grasped  between  the  two  hands,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind,  and  sometimes  the  enlarged  kidney  can  be  felt,  and  the 
sense  of  impact  made  out  on  moving  it  from  the  one  hand  to  the 
other.  In  cases  of  cystic  disease,  or  Hydro-  or  Pyo-nephrosis, 
the  organ  may  be  greatly  distended,  distinctly  fluctuant,  or  at 
least  elastic,  and  it  might  be  confounded  with  ovarian  cyst, 
hydatid  disease,  or  lumbar  abscess;  but  its  renal  nature  can 
usually  be  made  out,  and  there  may  be  elements  in  the  urine  to 
guide  the  diagnosis.  If  it  is  from  calculus  in  the  ureter,  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  former  history  of  a  like  tumour  relieved  by  a 
sudden  and  large  discharge  of  urine,  and  symptoms  of  renal  colic 
may  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  tumour.  In  Pyo- 
nephrosis, also,  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  history  of 
a  similar  large  discharge  of  pus,  with  subsidence  of  the  tumour ; 
or  at  least  variations  in  the  quantity  of  pus  excreted  in  the 
urine  may  occur,  and  this  may  guide  the  diagnosis.  The  kidney 
may  also  be  enlai^ed  from  cancerous,  sarcomatous,  or  hydatid 
disease.  Perinephritic  abscess  may  simulate'  renal  tumour,  but 
can  be  usually  distinguished  on  account  of  its  afiecting  the 
psoas  muscle  as  indicated  by  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis* 
The  kidney  may  become  displaced.  Floating  kidney  is  not 
always  easy  of  diagnosis,  but  if  there  is  an  abdominal  tumour 
in  the  umbilical  region,  smooth,  ovoid,  presenting  the  characters 
of  the  kidney,  freely  moveable,  capable  of  being  replaced  into 
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one  or  other  renal  region,  tender  to  preomre,  but  unattfuJJ 
hj  serious  oonstitational  disturbanoe,  then  the  nasfkaok  d 
floating  kidney  should  be  entertained ;  this  is  all  the  nun 
likely  if  we  can  determine  the  absence  of  either  kidney  in  die 
lumbar  r^on. 

PANCBEA8, 

In  the  healthy  condition,  physical  diagnosis  fails  to  detect 
the  pancreas,  or  at  least  to  give  data  of  any  importance ;  hot 
when  it  is  the  seat  of  disease  (chiefly  cancerous),  and  the  pationt 
is  emaciated,  it  may  come  to  present  a  palpable  tumour,  lying 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  chiefly  in  the  epigas- 
trium, very  deep,  and  often  receiving  an  impulse  from  the 
aorta  or  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  is  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  aneurism,  but  the  pulsation  may  be  determined 
to  be  not  expansile,  being  simply  a  heave  communicated  to  the 
tumour  from  the  vessel.  It  may  also  be  confused  with  other 
deep  tumours,  and  in  such  cases  the  diagnosis  can  only  be 
inferential.  Tumours  in  the  stomsu^  may  also  be  mistaken  for 
it,  but  these  are  usually  more  superficial,  more  mobile,  and  often 
obey  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  The  appear- 
ance of  fatty  matters  in  the  stools  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  pancreas.  Jaimdice  may  be  present  in  some 
cases  of  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  from  pressure  on 
the  bile-duct 

THE  STOMACH 

will  usually  be  found  to  occupy  the  epigastric  and  part  of  the 
left  hypochondriac  regions,  but  its  position  is  subject  to  gieat 
variation  according  to  its  state  of  distension  and  the  conditian 
of  surrounding  organs,  its  mobility  allowing  of  much  displace- 
ment If  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  enlarged,  the  stomach  may 
be  pushed  down  into  the  umbilical  region ;  and  owing  to  aacitea, 
abdominal  tumours,  dsc.,  it  may  be  pushed  up  so  as  to  lie  much 
under  the  oover  of  the  riba     In  retraction  of  the  left  long  in 
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phthisis,  it  may  be  dragged  up  into  the  left  lateral  region,  and 
in  extreme  cases  may  be  found  high  up  in  the  axilla. 

The  stomach  may  become  enormously  distended.  This  most 
fi*equently  happens  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus  (simple  or 
malignant).  The  distended  oi^gan  may  fill  almost  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  even  encroach  to  some  extent  on  the  chest, 
especially  the  left  side,  but  the  distension  is,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
tinctly related  to  the  epigastric  region.  The  peristaltic  action 
may  sometimes  be  observed  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  examination  of  the  vomited  matters  may  aid  in  determining 
the  existence  of  dilatation.  (See  p.  326.)  The  percussion  note 
is  highly  tympanitic,  and  the  organ  can  generally  be  pretty 
accurately  mapped  out,  if  the  method  of  auscultatory  percussion, 
already  described  (see  p.  520),  is  employed.  As  there  is  usually 
fluid  as  well  as  air  in  the  organ,  change  in  position  may  alter  the 
percussion  limits.  Thus,  if  the  patient  is  laid  on  his  left  side, 
the  fluid  will  gravitate  into  the  "  cul  de  saa"  This  fluid  level 
should  be  carefully  determined  and  marked  in  ink,  and  the  patient 
laid  on  his  back  or  left  side,  when  the  dull  area  will  become  tym- 
panitic, and  the  dulness  will  shift  to  the  dependent  portion.  If 
the  patient  is  placed  on  his  hands  and  knees,  the  dulness  will  be 
transferred  to  the  front,  and  the  lateral  regions  will  be  clear.  If 
the  hands  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  distended  organ,  and 
the  patient  shaken,  the  fluid  will  be  felt  dashing  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  the  splashing  sound  is  often  audible  to 
the  bystander ;  while,  if  auscultation  is  employed,  Hippocratic 
succussion  and  its  metallic  phenomena  are  well  heard.  If  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  stomach  is  considerable,  and  the  fingers 
are  depressed  suddenly  and  shai'ply  into  the  epigastric  region^ 
a  sense  of  their  passage  into  fluid  is  sometimes  apparent 

As  distended  stomach  often  depends  on  obstruction  at  the 
pylorus,  palpation  should  be  employed  to  see  if  any  undue 
hardness,  resistance,  or  tumour  exists  in  that  region.  The 
pyloric  orifice  in  such  cases  does  not  always  maintain  its 
normal  position;  it  may  be  displaced  to  a  great  extent,  but 
will  generally  be  found  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  mesial 
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line,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  If  canoatm 
disease  of  the  pylorus  exists,  pain  on  palpation  is  nsiudlj  ooa- 
plained  of  Distension  of  the  stomach  may,  howeyery  be  dse 
to  atony  of  the  muscular  coat 

But  the  tympanitic  note  over  the  stomach  may  be  replaced  \k 
dulness.  This  may  be  quite  absolute  to  superficial  percuaBion. 
but  on  a  stronger  stroke  being  employed  a  trace  of  the  trm- 
panitic  quality  may  still  be  found.  Associated  "with  this  there 
may  be  distinct  resistance  and  hardness  on  palpation,  the  pres- 
sure at  the  same  time  causing  pain.  These  conditions  are 
chiefly  due  to  tumour  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  usoaDr 
cancerous  in  its  nature.  Pain  on  pressure  over  the  stomadi, 
however,  limited  in  its  area,  and  unassociated  with  dull  peivos- 
sion  or  increased  resistance,  may  be  due  to  simple  gastric  ulcer. 
The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  symptoms. 

THE  INTESTINES 

occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  small  intestines  lie 
in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  cavity.  The  transverse  colon 
crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region,  and  the  descending 
and  ascending  colon  occupy  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lumbar  le- 
gions. The  <* caput  cecum  coli"  lies  in  the  right,  and  the  sigmmd 
flexure  in  the  left,  iliac  region,  but  the  latter  is  usually  over- 
lapped to  some  extent  by  the  small  intestine.  Over  the  intestine 
the  note  is  tympanitic,  but  it  varies  in  its  quality  according  to 
the  size  and  state  of  distension  of  the  part.  Normally  the  colon 
has  the  deeper  and  fuller  note.  Areas  of  local  dulness  may 
present  themselves  at  any  part^  depending  on  accumulation  of 
faeces  or  other  substances  in  the  intestines,  tumours  of  the 
intestine,  or  of  the  glands,  or  of  some  of  the  other  viscera 
in  the  abdomen;  or  the  whole  area  of  intestinal  percussion 
may  become  more  or  less  dull  owing  to  morbid  deposits  in  the 
peritoneum  and  omentum  (tubercular  or  cancerous  peritonitis), 
large  tumours  of  the  solid  organs,  eflusion  of  fluid  into  the 
peritoneum,  kc.  On  the  other  hand  the  intestines  may  become 
much  inflated  with  gas  and  render  the  abdomen  lai^e,  prominent. 
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and  unduly  tympanitic,  constltutiiig  what  is  known  aa  "  Tt/m- 
panitet,"  Thia  condition  arises  in  many  instances  from  ob- 
struction in  some  part  of  the  canal  (intuBSuaceptio,  hernia, 
constriction  from  bands  of  lymph,  twists  in  the  gut,  inflammation 
in  its  walls,  accumulation  of  fseces  or  foreign  bodies,  cicatrisation 
of  ulcers,  strictures  simple  or  cancerous,  ice.)  In  many  cases, 
however,  it  is  quite  independent  of  obstruction,  being  often  found 
in  acute  peritonitis,  in  hysterical  patients,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  feeble,  in  enteric  fever,  and  in 
spinal  lesions  where  there  is  atony  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the 
tube.  In  certain  very  rare  cases  the  tympanites  may  arise  from 
accumulation  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  tympanites  the  abdomen  is  well  projected  in  firont, 
spherical,  everywhere  unduly  resonant  (unless  the  distension  is 
extreme  when  it  may  become  somewhat  dull),  and  the  coils  of 
intestine  may  be  defined  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
peristaltic  action  observed  in  them.  If  the  distension  depends 
on  obstruction  the  degree  and  distribution  of  the  tympanites 
may  to  a  certain  extent  guide  the  observer  to  the  seat  of  lesion. 
If  it  is  low  dowa  (in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure)  the  disten- 
sion will  be  found  to  occupy  not  only  the  anterior  parts  of  tlie 
abdomen  but  also  the  flanks,  the  inflated  colon  bulging  the 
lumbar  regions.  But  the  obstruction  may  exist  at  tiie  ileo-cRoal 
valve,  and  in  such  cases  the  swelling  will  occupy  chiefly  the 
umbilical  and  lower  parts  of  abdomen,  there  being  no  great  dis- 
tension in  the  lateral  region,  and  notably  no  bulging  in  the  flanks. 

ASCITES 
is  often  present  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
more  especially  of  the  liver.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
peritoneom  variee  greatly  in  difierent  cases,  but  when  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  abdominal  sac,  it  gives  the 
belly  a  somewhat  spherical  shape,  causes  the  umbilicus  to  pro- 
trude, and  yields  a  uniformly  dull  note  on  percussion,  except 
perhaps  near  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  where  the  resonance  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  may  be  detected.     When  the  patient  ia 
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laid  on  his  back  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  causes  the  flanki  to 
bulge,  while  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  becomes  Um 
prominent.  The  abdominal  walls  are  tense  and  resistant^  and 
the  veins  on  the  surflEuse  are  often  enlarged  and  tortuous,  owing 
to  the  pressure  on  the  laige  venous  trunks  in  the  abdomen.  If 
the  fluid  efiiision  is  moderate  in  quantity,  the  normal  tympanitk 
note  is  retained  in  the  higher  parts,  owing  to  the  floating  up  of 
the  intestines.  In  such  cases  the  fluid,  if  not  cooped  up  by 
adhesions,  will  be  found  to  obey  the  law  of  fluid  level.  Thus  if 
the  patient  is  laid  on  his  right  side,  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
will  yield  a  resonant  note,  while  the  right  is  dull.  The  limit  of 
the  dulness  should  be  marked,  and  the  patient  laid  on  his  left 
side,  when  the  conditions  will  be  reversed.  If  laid  on  his  back 
the  flanks  are  dull  and  the  anterior  parts  resonant  (compare 
Fig.  40,  p.  358) ;  and  if  he  sits  up,  the  fluid  gravitates  into 
the  hypogastrium.  In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  small 
and  doubt  exists  as  to  its  presence,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
on  his  elbows  and  knees,  and  if  the  fluid  is  free  the  most 
dependent  part  will  then  give  a  dull  note  in  the  umbilical  r^on. 

Another  very  valuable  sign,  when  the  fluid  is  in  sufl&cient 
quantity,  is  fluctuation.  To  apply  this  test  the  patient  should 
be  laid  on  his  back.  The  observer  should  then  place  a  hand 
on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  the  Angers  of  the  othor 
tap  firmly,  but  not  too  strongly,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in 
many  instances  the  fluid  wave  is  felt  to  be  clearly  transmitted. 
But  the  wave  may  not  be  got  in  this  particular  region,  and  it 
is  well  in  all  cases  to  try  it  in  others,  as  with  the  hand  in  the 
umbilical  region  while  the  tap  is  delivered  on  either  side.  Thei« 
is  a  danger  of  fallacy  in  this  fluctuation  test  against  which  the 
student  must  be  on  his  guard,  for  in  cases  where  the  abdominal 
walls  are  very  tense  (as  in  tympanites),  or  loaded  with  &t, 
a  tremor  is  communicated  very  like  fluctuation.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  other  points  will  usually  prevent  this  mistake.  Laise 
dropsical  efliision  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdominal  wall 
may  render  fluctuation  very  obscure,  or  abolish  it  altogether. 

Fluid  may  exist  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  yet  not  obey 
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the  law  of  gravitation — the  inference  being  that  it  is  confined 
hy  adhesiona.  The  most  frequent  caiiBea  of  thb  are  tnbercnlar 
and  cancerous  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  which,  by  matting  the 
intestines  together,  coop  up  the  fluid.  The  fluctuation  t«st, 
however,  may  remain  distinct,  though  never  present  to  the 
same  decree  as  in  simple  ascites,  for  there  are  changes  induced 
in  solid  parts  which  obscure  the  ware.  In  many  cases,  also,  the 
resistance  to  palpation,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  peritoneum 
and  oiaentam,  can  be  Terifled ;  and,  as  the  thickened  mass  lies 
in  front  of  the  small  intestine,  we  are  able  to  judge  to  some 
extent  of  its  thickness  by  percussion ;  the  percussion  note, 
when  the  thickening  is  not  great,  is  superficially  dull,  while  to 
a  stronger  stroke  it  is  tympanitic.  In  tubercular  cases,  which 
occur  chiefly  in  children,  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  and  the 
thickened  and  retracted  omentum  may  be  realised  by  palpation 
as  it  passes  across  the  abdomen  below  the  stomach. 

The  conditions  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  ascites  are 
ovarian  or  parovarian  cysts,  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  or  the 
peritoneum,  distended  bladder,  and  phantom  tumour. 

OVARIAN  TUMOURS  AND  CTST3. 

This  is  a  condition  very  apt  to  he  confounded  with  asciteB, 
especially  if  the  cyst  ia  unilocular,  or  has  one  or  two  compart- 
ments developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  others.  In  most 
cases  the  history  is  an  important  guide.  The  growth  may 
have  been  first  discovered  as  a  small  painless  tumour  in  one 
or  other  iliac  region,  having  gradually  extended  across  the 
abdomen.  The  abdomen  Is  well  projected  in  front,  and  not 
bulged  in  the  flanks  as  in  ascites,  and  the  umbilicus  is  rarely 
protruded.  The  percussion  dulness  is  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  as  the  cyst  expands  up  in  front  of  the  intestines, 
and  pushes  them  backwards  and  upw&rda.  (Compare  Fig,  il, 
p.  360.) 

iym[>anitic  percussion  is  thus  got  in  the  flanks,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  position  of  the  patient  do  not  change  materially 
the   relations   of  the   duU   and   tympanitic  areas.     This  ia 
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evidence  that  the  fluid  is  not  free.  Fluctaation  is  common  in 
ovarian  cyst,  but  it  may  be  vague,  palpation  ^ving  mixre  the 
sense  of  elasticity,  and  in  some  cases  solid  matter  can  be  de- 
tected at  various  parts  of  the  tumour.  On  va^^al  examint- 
tion,  the  uterus  may  be  found  normal  in  size,  bat  high  up  in 
the  pelvis,  and  perhaps  displaced  forward.  In  some  cases  the 
finger  in  the  rectum  can  determine  the  relation  of  the  tumour 
to  the  ovary,  or  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  examination  with 
the  uterine  sound  fails  to  show  any  direct  connection  with  the 
womb.     (See  p.  449,  <kc.) 

In  many  instances,  however,  ovarian  cysts  are  accompanied 
by  fluid  efiusion  into  the  peritoneum,  and  the  diagnosis  may 
only  be  made  clear  by  tapping  and  examination  of  the  fluid 
withdrawn.     (See  p.  365.) 

OTHER  ABDOMINAL  TUMOURS. 

An  ovarian  cyst  may  be  simulated  by  solid  tumours  of  the 
ovaries  or  uterus,  and  even  the  gravid  uterus  has  been  mistaken 
for  it.  The  careful  application  of  auscultation  will  usually 
determine  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  and  solid  uterine  tumours 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  density,  by  their  relations  to  the 
uterus,  especially  when  examined  by  the  uterine  sound,  by  the 
elongation  of  its  cavity,  and  an  increase  in  its  size  and  weight 
(For  details  see  p.  449,  &c.) 

A  distended  bladder  might  also  be  a  source  of  confusion,  but 
its  growing  out  of  the  pelvis,  fairly  in  the  middle  line,  and 
being  pyriform  in  shape,  and  oflen  tender  on  pressure,  would 
probably  raise  such  doubt  as  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
long  flexible  catheter,  when  the  tumour  will  disappear. 

Hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  may  enlarge  so  greatly  as  to  fiU 
the  whole  abdomen,  but  the  history  of  growth  from  the  right 
hypochondrium  will  often  be  quite  clear,  and  the  hydatid 
fremitus  may  be  present.  Hydatid  disease  of  the  peritoneum 
or  omentum  may  present  greater  difficulty,  and  the  diagnosis 
from  ascites  or  ovarian  cyst  may  only  be  arrived  at  by  tapping 
and  examination  of  the  fluid,   the   presence  of  hydatids  or 
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booklets  detenmning  the  point  at  once.  Even  in  the  absenoe 
of  these  the  character  of  the  fluid  may  give  quite  snfScient 
ground  for  the  diagnosis.     (See  p.  365.) 

Phantom  tumour  may  present  difficulties  in  diagnous.  It 
oocurs  almost  exclusivelj  in  women,  especially  in  those  with 
an  hysterical  tendency,  and  it  may  simulate  almost  any  form  of 
abdominal  enlargement ;  but  the  fact  of  its  liability  to  vary  in 
size  and  shape,  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  its  dis- 
appearance tinder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  will  clear  np  th& 
diagnoBis. 

Aneubisu  of  ths  Abdominal  Aorta  is  most  oommon  in  the 
epigastric  and  umbilical  regions,  and  may  be  recognised  as  a 
tumour  placed  in  the  length  of  the  artery,  lying  in  dose  apposi- 
tion to  the  spine,  bnt  to  the  left  side,  and  giving  to  the  hand 
the  sensation  of  expansile  pulsation,  in  many  cases  associated  with 
thrill.  On  auscultation  a  murmur  may  be  heard  coinciding 
with  the  expan^on  of  the  artery ;  in  rare  cases  it  may  be  double. 
Aneurism  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may 
exist,  especially  the  cceliac  axis  or  superior  mesenteric.  Pul- 
sation of  the  abdominal  aorta  attended  by  murmur  may  be 
present  withont  aneurismal  conditions  (see  p.  371),  but  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  impression  of  a  distinct  tumour  which  pulsates, 
and  of  a  murmur  limited  to  the  tumour  and  not  merely  cor- 
responding with  the  track  of  the  aorta.  AnenriBma  may  be 
simulated  by  tumoura  lying  over  the  aorta,  and  having  an 
impulse  communicated  to  them.  The  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  on 
the  non-expansile  character  of  the  pulsation,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  quite  uncertain.  Fain  is  often  a  marked  feature  in 
abdominal  anenriBm.  It  is  nsuslly  felt  in  the  back,  is  constant 
in  character,  as  a  rule,  bat  subject  to  violent  exacerbationB, 
with  extension  of  it  down  along  the  sacral  and  lumbar  cords. 
Obscure  pain  of  this  character,  apart  even  from  physical  signs, 
should  always  raise  the  question  of  aneurism. 

LOCALITIES  OF  TUliOUBS. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  general  enlargements  of  the 
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abdomen  due  to  ascites  and  tympanites,  it  may  be  well  to  ii 
cate  briefly  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  local  enlargements  or 
tumours.  A  tumour  being  discovered  in  the  abdomen^  tlie 
whole  physical  inquiry  hinges  on  the  question,  Wliat  oigaa  or 
structure  is  it  connected  witht  In  such  an  inquiry  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  consider  the  regional  divisions  of  the 
abdomen  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  seciiony  and  tlie 
oi^gans  contained  in  them.  If  the  tumour  is  confined  entirely  or 
chiefly  to  one  of  these  regions,  then  the  various  origans  must  be 
gone  over  in  detail  to  see  from  which  it  springs.  In  serioos 
diseases,  however,  the  abdominal  organs  may  be  greatly  dis- 
placed from  their  ordinary  position.  It  will  suflice  for  our 
purpose  to  indicate  what  tumours  are  most  frequent  in  the 
various  regions. 

In  the  epigastric  region  the  tumours  most  frequently  met 
with  are  cancerous  disease  of  the  pylorus  or  body  of  the  stomach, 
enlargements  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  tumours  of  the 
pancreas,  and  aneurisms  of  the  aoi*ta.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  present  itself  as  a  tumour 
without  there  being  any  enlargement  of  it,  conditions  in  the 
thoracic  viscera  having  depressed  the  organ.  This  fallacy  is  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  liver 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  to  the  spleen  in  the  left. 

The  tumours  met  with  in  the  umbilical  region  are  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta  and  omental  tumours,  ftecal  accumulations  in  the 
transverse  colon,  and  at  times  cancer  of  the  intestine  and  enlarged 
mesenteric  glands.  Fsscal  accumulations  may  occur  even  with 
a  histoiy  of  diarrhoea.  Through  the  abdominal  wall  thej  can 
be  moulded  to  some  extent  by  steady  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
and  may  be  even  displaced  a  little  along  the  bowel. 

Tumours  originating  in  the  hypogastric  region,  are  distended 
bladder,  the  gravid  uterus,  tumours  of  the  womb,  and  infiam- 
matory  growths  in  the  pelvis. 

Those  originating  in  the  right  hi/poclumdrium,  are  chiefly  from 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder. 

In  the  ^/t  hypochondrium^  the  spleen  is  the  organ  chiefly 
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aflected,  aJthough  fecal  accumalations  in  the  splenic  flexure 
may  occur. 

In  the  lumbar  regiona,  tnmoora  of  the  kidney,  perinephritic 
abscess,  lumbar  abscess,  and  facal  accmnolations  are  most 
frequent. 

In  the  i/toc  regioni,  OTarian  oyst,  pelvic  abeceBs,  disease  of 
ctecum  or  sigmoid  flexure,  enlarged  glands,  pelvic  cellulitis  or 
hematocele  are  found. 

It  is  rare,  however,  for  tumours  to  occupy  only  the  re^on 
from  which  they  spring,  l^ey  often  involve  several ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  and  symptoms, 
along  with  the  physical  signs,  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  arrived 
at.  In  not  a  few  instances  sereial  organs  may  be  afiected,  and 
this  renders  the  examination  all  the  more  perplexing.  In 
many  cases  the  most  critical  exploration  will  fail  to  resolve- 
the  doubts. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

METHOD   OF  PERFORMING   POST-MORTEM 

EXAMINATIONa 

TN  performing  post-mortem  examinations  it  is  of  con- 
-*-  sequence  to  get  into  a  habit  of  going  through  the  vari- 
ous operations  in  a  systematic  way.  It  is  only  thus  we 
can  ensure  that  nothing  of  primary  importance  is  overlooked. 
Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  the  slave  of  any  particular 
system,  but  that  the  thing  should  be  done  on  a  certain  plan, 
any  deviations  that  are  called  for  being  made,  but  at  the  same 
time  recognised  as  deviations,  and  the  regular  course  resumed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Instruments  and  Method. — ^The  instruments  required  aie 
comparatively  few.  The  first  is  a  good  stout  knife  such  as 
that  used  in  Syme*s  amputation.  Then  one  or  two  scalpels  and 
dissecting  forceps,  a  pair  of  gut  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  strong 
probe-pointed  scissors  ^  are  required.  A  saw,  chisel  and 
hammer  or  wooden  mallet  (better  the  latter),  a  probe,  a  dissect- 
ing needle,  and  a  cartilage-knife,  complete  the  ordinary  equip- 
ment. The  cartilage-knife  should  have  a  tiiangular  blade,  the 
edge  being  straight,  and  forming  an  angle  of  about  35*  with 
the  back,  which  should  be  very  strong  and  thick.  This  knife 
is  seldom  satisfactorily  made;  it  should  have  a  back  like  a  razor 
but  be  ground  to  the  shape  described. 

^  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  from  the  instrament-makera  these 
probe-pointed  scissors,  but  as  tbey  are  of  great  use  they  should  be  speoially 
ordered. 
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The  first  lesson  the  student  has  to  learn  is  to  hold  the  knife 
properly,  and  he  should  remember  that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
a  dissection  of  each  muscle  and  nerve,  but  a  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  each  organ  in  the  body.  The  knife  must 
therefore  be  held  so  that  full,  sweeping  strokes  may  be  made 
with  it.  The  handle  should  be  grasped  firmly  in  the  closed 
fist  the  edge  of  the  blade  corresponding  with  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  hand,  not  held  delicately  like  a  pen  or  a  dissecting-knife. 
Again,  in  cutting,  the  belly  of  the  knife  should  be  used,  and 
not  merely  the  point  as  in  dissecting.  This  is  a  matter  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  students  to  appreciate,  and  it  is  very 
important,  both  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time,  which  a 
proper  method  involves,  and  also  because  a  good  clean  cut 
exposes  the  structures  to  be  examined  very  much  better  than 
an  imperfect,  half-tearing  one.  Let  the  knife  be  grasped  firmly, 
and  learn  to  make  the  incisions  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
arm,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  body,  the  wrist  being  kept  rigid. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  following  description 
the  writer  has  simply  imagined  himself  to  be  making  a  post- 
mortem examination,  and  has  endeavoured  to  set  down  the 
various  operations  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  performing.  If 
the  student  in  reading  the  description  will  imagine  that  he  has 
the  knife  in  his  hand  and  will  follow  each  step  as  if  he  were 
himself  engaged,  it  is  believed  that  the  account  will  be  read  with 
greater  intelligence,  and  be  much  better  impressed  on  the  mind. 
It  should  be  added  that  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  anterior, 
external,  or  their  English  equivalents,  in  front,  behind,  outside^ 
and  so  on,  the  strictly  anatomical  signification  is  preserved. 
As  the  body  during  the  greater  part  of  the  examination  lies  on 
its  back,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  depart  from  this,  and 
call  the  anatomical  anterior  and  posterior  the  upper  and  under, 
but  confusion  will  only  be  avoided  by  adhering  closely  to  the 
anatomical  significations. 

A  report  of  the  facts  observed  should  always  be  dictated 
during  the  course  of  the  post-mortem,  and  with  the  structures 
before  you.    This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  because, 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  may  be  otherwiae  foigotten,  and  od 
the  other  hand,  the  mere  act  of  dictating  a  note  induces  one  to 
make  the  observation  much  more  accurate,  and  often  sogsesto 
investigations  which  would  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

As  the  body  lies  on  the  table  certain  general  appeannoa 
should  first  be  observed  and  noted,  such  as  the  state  of  rigiditr 
as  determined  by  trying  to  bend  the  limbs ;  the  evidences  d 
decomposition ;  the  colour  of  the  surfiEtce,  whether  unduly  pak 
or  red  or  livid ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  oedenia,  anj  wounds 
or  cicatrices.  The  general  state  of  nutrition  i^dll  also  be  ob- 
served, and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  comparative  abundsDoe 
of  the  subcutaneous  fat  as  displayed  by  the  first  incision.  In 
case  of  a  medico-legal  examination  the  body  has  to  be  identified 
by  two  persons  whose  names  and  connection  with  the  deceased 
should  be  noted ;  the  size,  position,  depth,  and  condition  of  an? 
wound  will  also  be  carefully  described,  and  incisions  will  be 
judiciously  made  so  as  to  display  the  woimd  thoroughly;  or 
dissections  will  be  undertaken  so  as  to  trace  its  relations  to 
important  structures.  The  examination  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  will  not  be  confined  in  every  case  to  its  anterior  aspect 

As  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  most  frequently  examined,  we 
shall  begin  with  them.  A  substantial  block  of  wood  is  placed 
under  the  body  so  as  to  support  the  chest  and  increase  the 
anterior  convexity  of  the  sternum.  The  knife  being  now  grasped 
in  the  fist,  an  incision  is  made  with  a  single  sweep  from  the 
suprasternal  notch  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  deviating  slightly  in 
the  abdomen  to  avoid  the  umbilicus. 

Chest. — Beginning  in  the  chest  the  knife  penetrates  through 
the  soft  parts  right  down  to  the  sternum,  and  on  passing  to  the 
abdomen  a  similar  depth  is  kept.  In  this  first  incision  tiie 
abdominal  cavity  may  perhaps  be  opened  into,  but  if  the  knife 
has  not  penetrated  so  deeply  the  next  procedure  is  to  open  it 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen.  By 
dragging  on  the  edge  of  the  incision  and  cutting  against  the 
tightly  drawn  tissues,  it  is  easy  to  lay  open  the  cavity  without 
cutting  any  of  the  subjacent  viscera.     This  being  done  we  have 
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ao  incUioa  extendiag  in  the  middle  line  along  the  entire  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  penetrating  down  to  the  etemum  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course,  and  afterwards  through  the  peritoneum.  If 
any  fluid  is  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  its  quantity  and 
character  will  be  noted  at  this  stage. 

The  next  step  is  to  reflect  the  soft  parte  from  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  thorax,  and  in  this  operation,  as  in  many  others,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  if  the  tissues  are  dragged  upon 
and  thus  rendered  tense,  they  are  much  more  easily  divided 
than  when  lax.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  begin  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  because  here  tlie  left  hand  may  obtain  a  firm 
hold  of  the  abdominal  parietes  and  pull  the  tissues  firmly  out- 
wards t^inst  the  fabe  ribs.  By  a  few  sweeping  strokes  against 
the  tense  tis-iuea,  the  ant«rior  wall  of  the  thorax  is  exposed. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  soft  parts  should  be  reflected  much 
further  back  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  than  at  the 
upper  in  order  Fully  to  expose  the  cartilaginous  ribs,  which  are 
longer  below  than  above.  Before  dividing  the  cartilaginous 
ribs,  it  will  be  well  for  the  beginner  just  to  observe  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  ribs  from  above  down- 
wards. Beginning  with  the  second  rib  the  cartilages  are  to  be 
divided  just  within  the  line  of  junction,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  incision  tends  very  considerably  outwards  in  passing  down  the 
thorax.  In  dividing  the  cartilages  the  edge  of  the  cartilage-knife 
should  be  held  flat  against  the  thorax,  so  that  before  one  cartilage 
is  fully  divided  the  knife  will  have  caught  on  the  next  succeeding 
one.  If  this  be  attended  to,  the  subjacent  organs  will  not  be 
injured.  There  still  remain  to  be  divided  the  first  rib,  and  the 
stemo-cluvicular  articulation ;  the  latter  is  often  a  stumbling- 
block  to  beginners.  The  clavicle  is  united  to  the  sternum  and 
to  the  first  rib  by  firm  ligaments,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  these 
through  in  order  to  free  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax.  The 
head  of  the  clavicle  should  be  found,  and  a  pointed  knife  (the 
cartilage  knife  shonld  have  a  triangular  blade  for  this  purpose), 
held  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  made  to  pene- 
trate tlie  joint  immediately  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
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clavicle.  It  la  then  pushed  downwards  towards  the  thonx  vitk 
a  slight  inclination  outwards  so  as  to  divide  the  stemo-davieiihr 
ligaments.  It  is  afterwards  worked  round  the  head  <tf  tbe 
clavicle  and  carried  outwards  so  as  to  divide  the  strong  ligi- 
ment  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib.  If  the  positioii  d 
those  ligaments  be  studied  in  such  a  plate  as  that  in  Quam's 
Anatomy,  the  direction  of  the  incisions  will  readily  be  gathered 
The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  now  to  be  divided,  and  this  is 
best  done  by  introducing  the  knife  between  the  first  and  second 
ribs  and  cutting  through  the  former  right  against  the  clavidc 
It  should  be  remembered  that  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
manubrium  stemi  this  cartilage  is  further  out  than  tbe  second. 
In  this  way  the  sternum  and  cartilaginous  ribs  are  separated 
from  all  but  soft  attachments,  and  these  have  now  to  be  divided. 
Seizing  the  lower  cartilaginous  ribs  with  the  left  hand  and 
dragging  sternum  and  cartilages  forwards,  the  anterior  attach- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  are  cut  through,  and  then  in  succession 
all  other  attachments  from  below  upwards,  keepings  close  to  the 
bone,  especially  at  the  upper  part,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the 
large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  condition  of  the  ribs 
and  sternum  will  be  observed,  before  they  are  set  a.side.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  modify  this  procedui'e  on  account  of  the 
cartilages  being  calcified  and  almost  like  bone.  In  eveiy  case 
they  should,  if  possible,  be  divided  with  the  knife,  and  this 
method  will  rarely  fail  even  though  the  cartilage  be  very  hard. 
But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  saw  through  the  cartilages,  the 
other  parts  of  the  operation  being  the  same  as  those  already 
described. 

The  contents  of  the  thorax  are  thus  exposed,  and  the  general 
position  of  the  edges  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pericardium  and 
heart  should  be  noticed.  Before  going  further  the  contents  of 
the  pleural  cavities  should  now  be  examined.  The  pericardium 
is  then  to  be  opened,  and  this  may  be  done  by  taking  hold  of  it 
with  the  left  hand,  pulling  it  till  the  tissue  is  tense,  and  then 
dividing  it  by  an  oblique  incision  so  as  not  to  incise  the  heart 
beneath.     Normally  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
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sac  of  the  pericardinia ;  Any  excea  above  three  or  four  drachms 
will  be  noted.  Before  removing  the  heart  from  the  body  it  is 
well  to  make  incisions  into  its  cavitie«  in  order  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  them.  These  incisiona  are  made  along 
the  left  and  right  borders  of  the  heart  respectively,  and  into  its 
four  cavities,  the  boundary  line  betwen  the  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles being  spared.  There  will  thus  be  four  incisions,  vis.,  into 
the  left  auricle,  left  ventricle,  right  auricle,  and  right  ventricle, 
and  the  iaciaions  will  be  longitudinal,  passing  in  a  direction  from 
base  to  apex.  In  making  the  incisions  the  apex  of  the  heart 
should  be  seized  with  the  left  band,  and  dragged  well  forwards 
out  of  the  body,  so  as  to  make  the  structures  tense.  After  these 
incisions  the  fingers  may  be  introduced  into  the  cavities,  and 
the  contents  approximately  determined.  The  heart  will  then 
be  removed.  It  should  be  seized  by  the  apex  and  dragged  well 
out  of  the  body  and  towards  the  head,  and  the  great  vessels 
divided  from  below  upwards.  Before  proceeding  further  the 
sufficiency  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  should  be  tested. 
These  vessels  should  first  be  cleared  of  any  adhering  blood-clot, 
and  then  a  stream  of  water  poured  into  them  at  their  cut 
extremities.  The  water  should  be  poured  from  a  height  so  as 
to  pass  in  with  some  force.  If  the  valves  are  competent  then 
the  vessels  will  be  filled  with  the  water  and  remain  full.  The 
closed  valves  may  be  observed  from  above  through  the  water, 
but  in  order  to  this  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  the  artery 
shorter,  as  the  arch  of  the  vessel  may  interfere  with  direct 
observation. 

The  general  appearance  and  shape  of  the  heart  will  now  be 
observed.  Normally  it  forms  a  blunt  cone,  and  is  nearly  com- 
pletely coated  with  a  layer  of  adipose  tissue  under  the  pericar- 
dium, which  is  most  abundant  over  the  right  ventricle.  The 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  now  to  be  laid  open  so  as  to  expose  the 
valves  completely  to  view.  The  heart  should  be  laid  on  a  plate 
resting  on  its  posterior  surface  just  as  it  was  lying  in  the  body. 
The  blunt  blade  of  the  gut  scissors  is  then  introduced  into  the 
right   ventricle  through   the  cut  already  made,  and   pushed 
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upwards  into  the  polmonarj  artery.  If  the  point  be  kept  m 
the  angle  between  the  septum  and  anterior  ^wail  of  the  venlnde 
while  it  is  pushed  onwards,  it  will  find  its  'way  into  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Along  this  line  the  scissors  are  closed^  and  an  in- 
cision made  from  apex  to  base,  dividing  ventricle  and  pulmonaij 
artery.  With  the  former  incision  this  new  one  forms  sadi  ib 
angle  as  to  separate  a  triangular  flap  of  ventricle.  A  similar 
method  is  followed  on  the  left  side.  The  blade  is  introduced  at 
the  former  incision,  and  being  held  in  the  angle  between  septam 
and  anterior  wall,  is  carried  out  at  the  aorta.  In  completing 
this  incision  care  is  taken  not  to  cut  the  left  auricular  appen- 
dage on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pulmonary  artery  near  its  origin 
on  the  other.  The  cavities  being  laid  open  the  state  of  the 
valves  will  be  observed,  and  any  variation  from  the  normal 
carefully  regarded.  The  amount  and  kind  of  clot  in  the  ventii- 
cles  will  be  noticed,  and  so  forth.  The  auricles  are  then  more 
fully  laid  open  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed  scissors,  and  the 
contents  observed.  The  auricular  appendages  should  always  be 
opened  up  because  thrombi  often  lodge  here.  The  capacity  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  should  now  be  roughly  estimated, 
by  introducing  the  fingers  from  the  auricles.  The  mitral  orifice 
normally  admits  two  or  three  fingers,  and  the  tricuspid  three  or 
four.  After  all  clot  has  been  removed  the  heart  should  be 
weighed.  The  normal  weight  in  the  adult  male  is  &x>m 
8  to  11  oz.,  and  in  the  female  7  to  9  oz. 

The  lungs  are  now  to  be  removed,  and  in  order  to  this  they 
must  first  be  freed  from  all  pleural  adhesions,  if  such  exist. 
These  adhesions  may  often  be  torn  through  with  the  fingers, 
but  sometimes  they  are  too  fiim  for  this.  The  adhesion  is 
between  the  visceral  and  costal  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  it  is 
sometimes  easier  to  separate  the  costal  pleura  from  the  internal 
wall  of  the  thorax  than  to  tear  through  the  adhesions.  In 
order  to  this  an  incision  is  made  longitudinally  along  the  inter- 
nal aspect  of  the  thorax,  cutting  against  the  ribs  near  their 
anterior  extremities ;  the  fingers  are  introduced  behind  the 
pleura,  which  is  then  torn  ofi*  from  the  ribs.     The  lungs  being 
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freed,  the  apex  of  one  ia  seized  and  pulled  downwards  so  as  to 
expose  the  root,  which  is  then  cut  through,  and  the  lung  re- 
moved. By  a  similar  procedure  the  other  is  taken  out.  The 
lungs  being  i^emoved  from  the  body,  they  are  each  in  turn 
to  be  incised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  their  tissue 
thoi'oughly.  Each  is  held  by  the  root  with  the  left  hand,  with 
its  base  resting  on  a  wooden  platter,  and  a  cut  made  from  apex 
to  base  along  the  most  convex  part  of  the  surface,  and  carried 
down  towards  the  root.  The  lung  tissue  is  now  examined,  and, 
with  the  probe-pointed  scissors,  the  bronchial  tubes  opened  up 
so  as  to  expose  the  mucous  membrane  to  view. 

The  structures  of  the  neck  and  what  remains  of  the  aorta 
have  still  to  be  examined.  For  this  purpose,  the  original  in- 
cision through  the  skin  is  continued  upwards  to  the  chin. 
The  skin  is  reflected  by  sweeping  strokes  of  the  knife,  so  as 
to  expose  the  structures  of  the  neck.  This  being  done,  the 
knife  is  made  to  puncture  the  floor  of  the  mouth  from  below 
near  the  middle  line,  and  carried  backwards  along  the  jaw, 
fii'st  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  so  as  to  separate  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  The  fingers  can  then  be  introduced,  and  the 
tongue  seized  and  dragged  downwards.  By  pulling  firmly  on 
the  tongue,  the  incisions  can  be  readily  carried  backwards,  and 
the  knife  divides  the  soft  palate  and  then  passes  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  whole  structures  are  now  separated 
from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  right  down  to  the  diaphragm, 
where  the  aorta  and  oesophagus  are  divided  transversely.  The 
parts  being  now  laid  with  their  anterior  aspect  downwards,  the 
scissors  are  made  to  divide  the  phar3mx  and  oesophagus  along 
their  posterior  wall,  then  the  larynx  and  ti*achea,  also  pos- 
teriorly, and  lastly  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  its  thoracic 
portion. 

Abdomen. — ^We  now  proceed  to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen. 
The  block  which  supported  the  thorax  is  removed,  and  the 
diaphragm  is  incised  on  either  side  so  as  to  allow  the  ab- 
dominal organs  to  gravitate  towards  the  thorax.  In  order  to 
expose  these  organs  fully,  it  is  necessary  first  to  separate  the 
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colon  from  its  attachments,  as  it  lies  in  front  of  some  of  the  moe 
important  structures.  The  small  intestine  is  pulled  aside,  and 
carried  half  out  of  the  body,  and  then,  beginning  at  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  the  large  gut  is  pulled  forwards,  while  its  attachments, 
thus  rendered  tense,  are  cut  through.  When  the  desoendii^ 
and  transverse  colon  have  been  separated,  it  is  often  easier  to 
pass  to  the  caput  caecum,  and  take  the  asoendinor  colon  from 
below  upwards.  The  large  intestine  being  separated  but  not 
cut  through,  it  is  laid  out  of  the  body  between  the  legs,  being 
still  attached  at  the  rectum  and  ileum. 

The  position  of  the  organs  is  now  to  be  surveyed,  and  then 
the  kidneys  are  to  be  examined.  They  should  first  be  observed 
in  situ,  and  any  distension  of  the  ureters  or  other  alteratEcm 
noted.  The  supra-renal  capsules  may  be  exposed  at  this  stage, 
and  they  should  be  subsequently  removed  along  w^ith  the  kid- 
neys. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  kidney/  lies  behind 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  first  step  towards  its  removal  is  to  cut 
through  the  peritoneum  to  its  outer  side.  This  being  done, 
the  fingers  can  now  grasp  the  kidney  and  drag  it  forwards,  and 
a  few  incisions  will  separate  it  with  the  supra-renal  capsule 
from  all  attachments.  The  kidney  is  examined  by  holding  it 
in  the  left  hand  with  the  hilus  towards  the  palm,  and  then 
making  an  incision  along  the  convex  border,  first  through  the 
capsule  and  then  into  the  kidney  substance  down  to  the  pelvis. 
The  whole  depth  of  the  kidney  tissue  is  thus  exhibited,  and 
the  capsule  may  be  separated  so  as  to  expose  the  sur&ce  by 
catching  it  at  the  edge  of  the  cut  and  tearing  it  oflT.  Beforo 
weighing  the  oigan,  the  supra-renal  capsule  will  be  removed 
and  examined,  and  the  external  fatty  capsule  disposed  of.  The 
normal  weight  of  each  kidney  varies  in  the  adult  male  from 
4i  to  6  oz.,  and  in  the  female  from  4  to  5^  oz. 

The  spleen  is  easily  removed  by  di-agging  it  forward  and 
cutting  through  the  vessels.  If  it  is  laid  on  a  plate,  an  incision 
along  its  convex  surface  towards  the  hilus  will  expose  its  tissue. 
The  normal  weight  of  this  organ  is  extremely  variable,  and  may 
fluctuate  between  3  or  4  and  7  oz. 
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With  a  view  to  the  examinatloti  of  the  atomaeh  in  situ,  the 
gut  sciasoni  are  first  used  to  make  an  incision  into  the  lower 
l>art  of  the  duodenum.  The  long  blade  is  then  introdaced  at 
this  incision,  and  the  dnodenum  and  stomach  divided,  the  latter 
along  ita  greater  tnirvature.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  examined  by  pulling  the  organ  well  forward,  and 
laying  it  over  the  cut  edges  of  the  ribs.  The  papilla  forming 
the  orifice  of  the  ductus  communis  will  be  observed  in  the 
dnodenum,  and  the  permeability  of  the  ducts  tested  by  forcing 
bile  through  them  by  squeezing  the  gall-bladder.  If  icterus 
be  present,  the  ducts  will  be  carefully  traced  upwards  to  the 
liver. 

In  medico-legal  oases,  where  poisoning  is  suspected,  par- 
ticular care  will  be  requii-ed  in  dealing  with  the  stomach. 
Before  interfering  with  it  in  any  way,  ligatures  should  be 
applied  just  beyond  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  and  the 
stomach  carefully  removed  entire.  As  a  rule,  it  should  be  at 
once  placed  in  a  clean  jar,  and  the  jar  covered  with  some  water- 
proof toaterial  fixed  with  a  string,  of  which  the  knot  will  be 
sealed  with  wax.  A  label  will  also  be  attached.  If  it  is  desir- 
able to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  once,  the  organ, 
after  removal  as  above,  should  be  opened  on  a  clean  plate,  and 
all  ita  contents  carefully  preserved.  Stomach  and  oontenU  will 
then  be  placed  in  a  jar  sealed  and  labelled  as  above.  The 
dnodenum  should  be  preserved  in  a  similar  way,  and  after- 
wards the  liver  with  the  gall  bladder  and  the  urinary  bladder, 
with  their  contentsi 

The  liver  will  be  removed  by  first  cutting  through  the  portal 
vessels,  lifting  the  organ  out  of  the  body  till  it  rests  on  the  ribs, 
and  then  dividing  the  diaphragmatic  attachmente.  It  sboold 
now  be  laid  with  the  portal  surface  downwards,  and  an  incision 
made  along  ite  upper  surface,  including  left  and  right  lobes, 
down  through  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness.  Other  incisions 
may  be  made  from  this  one  into  the  liver  substance  at  various 
depths.  The  general  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  will  be 
noted,  as  veil  as  any  irregularity  of  the  capsule  or  external 
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surface.     The  normal  weight  of  the  liver  is  in  the  adult  mak 
from  48  to  58  oz.,  and  in  the  female  from  40  to  50  oz. 

Intestines. — ^The  large  intestine  has  been,  so  far,  sepaiaied 
from  its  attachments  (see  p.  549) ;  it  is  necessary  now  to  ic- 
move  the  whole  gut  for  examination.  Spinning  at  the  caput 
caecum,  the  small  intestine  is  to  be  separated  by  cutting  thioudi 
its  mesenteric  attachment.  1£  the  gut  be  pulled  pretty  firmly, 
then  the  knife,  by  a  sawing  motion,  will  readily  and  quickly 
divide  the  mesentery,  which  should  be  done  close  to  the  gat, 
so  as  to  leave  no  mesentery  on  the  gut.  When  the  duodenum 
is  reached,  the  gut  is  cut  transversely.  The  rectum  is  now 
cut  through  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the 
whole  gut  removed  and  placed  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  gut 
scissors  are  used  to  open  the  intestine.  The  longer  blade  is 
introduced  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  intestine  is  pulled  against 
the  commissure  of  the  blades,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  the 
mesenteric  border  which  is  divided.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
make  frequent  cuts  with  the  scissors,  the  mere  projection  of  the 
tissue  against  the  fork  being  usually  sufficient.  When  the  colon 
is  reached,  it  is  then  necessary  to  cut  with  the  scissors^  as  the 
coats  are  thicker,  and  there  is  no  specially  weak  mesent^c 
border.  When  the  whole  length  has  been  divided,  the  sur&oe 
of  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  examined  from  above  down- 
wards, being  passed  under  a  stream  of  water  so  as  to  remove 
adhering  mucus.  The  state  of  the  vessels,  the  colour  and  the 
condition  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary  glands,  will  be 
noted,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  any  pathological  condition. 

Pelvis. — The  organs  of  the  pelvis  still  remain.  The  bladder 
may  be  examined  by  dragging  its  anterior  wall  forwards,  and 
making  an  incision  in  the  middle  Una  The  finger  may  be  in- 
troduced into  this  incision,  and  the  bladder  pulled  forwards,  so 
as  to  expose  the  mucous  membrane. 

Taking  hold  with  the  left  hand  of  the  rectum  behind,  and 
the  bladder  in  front,  the  whole  contents  of  the  pelvis  may  be 
scooped  out  with  the  knife.  The  rectum  is  now  to  be  cut 
open  with  the  gut  scissors.     In  the  case  of  the  female,  the 
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probe-poioted  BcisBora  will  be  UBed  to  divide  the  va^na,  and 
then  the  uterua  For  this  latter,  the  probe-pointed  blade  is 
passed  into  the  cavity,  and  the  incidoD  carried  along  the  lateral 
border,  and  then  along  the  fundus,  bo  as  to  expose  the  entire 
cavity  of  the  aterus.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries,  and  liga- 
menta  will  receive  attention,  and  be  incised  if  necesBary.  In 
the  case  of  tbe  male,  the  scrotum  vill  be  opened  and  the  tes- 
ticles examined,  if  thought  necessoiy. 

The  viscera  being  removed,  the  aorla  and  its  btanohea,  as 
well  as  the  venous  stems,  may  be  exposed  and  examined.  In- 
cisions will  be  made  longitudinally  into  these  vessels  as  required. 

Head. — The  examination  of  tlie  head  should  be  done  at  the 
very  first  if  anything  specially  directs  attention  to  tbe  state  of 
the  brain ;  otherwise  it  may  be  done  after  tbe  thorax  and 
abdomen.  A  block  is  placed  under  the  head,  so  as  to  support 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  ci'own  upwards.  The  soft 
parta  are  divided  by  an  incision  carried  straight  across  the 
vertex  from  behind  the  one  ear  to  behind  the  other.  This 
incision  should  penetrate  right  down  to  the  bone  throughout. 
The  entire  soft  parts  are  then  reflected  from  tbe  surface  of  the 
cranium  by  means  of  tbe  chisel,  the  original  incision  having 
divided  the  scalp  into  two  flaps.  The  bone  is  thus  left  bare, 
except  at  the  aides,  vfhere  the  temixiral  muscles  and  the  tem- 
poral fascia  remain.  These  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  tbe 
knife,  and  a  saw  cut  is  carried  round  the  calvarium  on  either 
side  from  a  little  below  the  supra-orbital  ridge  to  an  inch  below 
tbe  occipital  protuberance.  This  cut  should  not  penetrate 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  calvarium,  but  only  the 
external  table.  In  sawing,  the  left  hand  which  is  used  to 
steady  tbe  head,  should  be  covered  with  a  towel,  so  as  to  pro* 
tect  it  if  tbe  saw  slips. 

To  complete  the  separation,  the  chisel  is  inserted  into  the 
saw  cut,  and  the  internal  table  cracked  through  by  a  few  smart 
taps  with  the  mallet.  The  calvarium  can  then  be  forced  off 
with  the  chisel.  In  cases  of  suspected  fracture  of  tbe  skull,  it 
is  well  to  saw  through  both  tables,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
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the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  otherwise,  the  use  of  the  chiae) 
may  extend  an  existing  fracture,  or  even  cause  one.  The  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater  is  then  to  be  examined,  and  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus  laid  open  by  an  incision  in  the  middle  line.  The 
dura  mater  is  now  to  be  divided  by  one  incision  at  the  level  d 
the  saw  cut  all  round,  and  by  another  dividing  the  tentoiium 
between  the  hemispheres  in  front.  The  dura  mater  will  be 
reflected  from  before  backwards — the  veins  mrhich  enter  the 
longitudinal  sinus  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  being  cat 
through  as  progress  is  made.  The  pia  mater  of  the  convexity 
is  now  exposed,  and  its  condition,  as  well  as  that  of  its  vessels, 
observed.  To  remove  the  brain,  the  hemispheres  are  supported 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  insinuated 
in  front  of  and  under  the  frontal  convolutions,  lifting  up  with 
them  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  other  cerebral  nerves  are  then 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife  at  their  points  of  exit  from  the 
skull,  beginning  with  the  optic.  The  tentorium  cerebelli  is 
divided  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temi>oral  bone,  and  then  the  knife  being  inserted  into  the 
foramen  magnum,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  two  vertebral 
arteries  are  divided  as  far  down  as  possible.  During  all  this 
operation,  the  brain  is  supported  in  the  left  hand,  and,  the 
principal  connections  being  now  divided,  the  right  hand  mar 
be  used  to  take  hold  of  the  base,  and  assist  in  gently  raising 
the  brain.  The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  may  now  be  opened 
in  the  base  of  the  skull.  If  a  fracture  is  to  be  looked  for,  thd 
dura  mater  must  be  removed,  and  this  is  done  by  catching  the 
edge  where  it  has  been  cut,  in  the  hand  armed  wiUi  a  towel, 
and  violently  tearing  it  from  the  base.  The  orbit  may  be 
opened  by  removing  its  roof  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  if  it 
is  thought  necessary. 

In  the  examination  of  the  hrain  itself,  the  base  should  first 
receive  attention.  The  arteries  at  the  base  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  partially  traced  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the 
anterior  longitudinal  fissure,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  brain  being  now  laid  on  its  base,  an  incision  is  first  to  be 
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made  bo  as  to  open  the  lateral  ventricle  on  the  left  side.  For 
this  purpose  the  hemispheres  are  separated,  and  a  cut  is  made 
in  a  direction  downwards  and  outwards,  beginning  at  the  enter 
border  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  left  hemisphere  is  so  held 
in  the  lefb  hand  that,  when  the  incision  reaches  the  rentricle, 
the  latter  will  gape  end  espose  its  cavity,  which  may  then  be 
more  fully  laid  op«n.  The  lateral  ventricle  being  fiiUy  ex- 
posed, its  dimensions  are  noted,  and  any  excess  of  fluid  whldi 
may  be  present  It  is  now  proper  to  explore  and  examine  the 
hemisphere,  which  is  done  by  a  series  of  parallel  cuts,  which 
penetrate  from  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  through  the  white 
substance  outwards  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolntions. 
The  first  of  these  incisions  is  almost  a  continuation  of  the  cut 
which  opened  the  ventricle,  and  is  placed  just  outside  the 
corpus  striatum,  which  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  The 
left  hemisphere  being  thus  explored,  the  brain  is  now  wheeled 
round,  and  the  right  lateral  ventricle  and  hemisphere  are 
similarly  dealt  with.  The  brain  being  then  brought  back  to 
ite  former  position,  the  fornix  and  corpus  callosum  are  divided 
Bjiteriorly  by  an  incision  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  out- 
wards. These  structures  with  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the 
pineal  body,  are  observed,  lifted  backwards,  and  turned 
aside.  If  now  the  cerebellum  be  supported  in  the  left  hand, 
and  an  incision  made  through  it  in  the  middle  line,  the  fourth 
ventricle  will  be  opened.  It  is  easy  now  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus, 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  While 
the  cerebellum  is  in  the  hand,  it  may  be  incised  by  a  series  of 
cuts  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  stem  of  the  arbor  vitse,  and 
extending  through  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  great  ganglia  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles  have 
to  be  more  fully  examined.  In  order  to  this  the  left  hand  is 
introduced  below  the  brun,  so  as  to  support  these  ganglia,  and 
incisions  are  in  succession  made  transversely  through  the  corpus 
striatum  and  optic  thalamus  from  before  backwards,  so  as  to 
divide  them  into  a  number  of  lamine,  firat  on  the  one  side  and 
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then  on  the  other.  The  cmra  cerebri,  oorpom  quadrigemiM, 
pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata  majr  also  be  diTided  hj 
transverse  incisions,  so  as  to  expose  their  tissue. 

In  this  way  the  brain  is  examined,  but  it  is  not  divided  into 
little  pieces.  It  is  like  a  book  whose  binding*  is  formed  bj  the 
pia  mater  of  the  surface,  and  the  locality  of  anjr  disooTered 
lesion  can  be  readily  detiermined. 

In  some  cases  it  is  important  to  examine  the  organ  of  hearing. 
To  do  this  two  converging  cuts  are  made  with  the  saw,  so  as  to 
include  a  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  skull  and  the  petnm 
bone.  If  one  of  these  cuts  is  just  in  front  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  the  membrana  tympani  will  be  easily  reached 
afterwards.  The  tym))anic  cavity  may  be  exposed  by  bieakisg 
through  the  thin  plate  of  bone  which  forms  its  roof  The  lest 
of  the  internal  ear  may  be  examined  by  means  of  the  chisd  or 
bone  forceps,  or  saw.  The  mastoid  cells  may  be  exposed  hj 
sawing  through  the  mastoid  process. 

Spike. — If  it  be  desirable  to  examine  the  spinal  cord^  then 
the  vertebral  canal  should  be  opened  before  any  other  part  of 
the  body.     An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  behind  from 
the  occiput  to  the  sacrum.     The  skin  and  muscles  are  reflected 
from  the  vertebrae,  the  arches  of  which  should  be  well  displayed. 
A  block  is  placed  under  the  body  so  as  to  make  the  vertebral 
column  form  a  convexity  posteriorly,  and  this  block  may  be 
shifted   upwards  or   downwards,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  arches  of  the  vertebrae  are  sawn  through  a  little  to  the 
inside  of  the  articulations,  or  after  sawing  them  partially  the 
division  is  completed  with  the  chisel  or  bone  forceps.     The 
arches  being  removed,  the  posterior  a8]ject  of  the  dura  mater  is 
exposed  and  its  condition  observed.     The  dura  mater  is  then 
divided  longitudinally  along  its  posterior  surface  by  means  of 
the  probe-pointed  scissors,  and  the  condition  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cord  and  the  soft  membranes  observed.     The 
spinal  nerves  are  then  to  be  divided  outside  the  dura  mater  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  exits  from  the  spinal  canal,  and  the 
cord  then  removed,   beginning  with  the  cauda  equina.       In 
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removing  the  cord  it  is  well  to  take  hold  of  the  dura  mater 
rather  than  the  cord,  which  wiU  otherwise  get  torn.  The 
medulla  oblongata  will  be  cut  transversely,  and  the  cord  thus 
removed  from  the  body.  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  dura 
mater  is  now  to  be  divided  longitudinally,  as  was  the  posterior. 
Then  the  cord  itself  is  examined  by  a  series  of  transverse  in- 
dsions,  which  ought  to  divide  the  cord  completely,  the  separate 
pieces   being  held   together  by   the  spinal   nerves  and  dura 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  special  directions  for  the 
examination  of  the  limbs.  Incisions  will  be  made  so  as  to 
expose  bones,  joints,  muscles,  nerves,  bloodveBsels,  &c.,  as  they 
may  be  required, 

ExAUixATioNS  IK  Fbivate  Houses. — In  addition  to  what 
has  been  said,  it  may  be  added  that,  while  post-mortem  examina- 
tions are  most  conveniently  performed  in  rooms  specially  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose,  yet  it  is  often  necessary  to  do  them  in 
private  houses.  In  such  cases  the  operator  should,  before  be- 
ginning, see  that  everything  likely  to  be  required  is  present  in 
the  room.  It  is  important  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
and  various  vessels.  There  should  be  two  or  three  basins,  a 
pail  into  which  any  blood  or  bloody  fluid  can  be  poured,  and 
one  or  two  jugs  or  ewers  full  of  water.  Several  towels  should 
be  supplied,  and  some  old  cotton  cloth  which  can  be  used  for 
cleansing  or  for  protecting  the  carpet  and  articles  of  furniture 
from  being  soiled.     A  sponge  is  also  very  useful. 

Stbuctubes  kemoved  for  detailed  Exauinatiok. — In  some 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  portions  of  organs  for  mure 
detailed  examination  afterwards,  or  in  order  to  submit  them  to 
a  more  skilled  observer.  When  possible  such  structures  should 
first  be  examined  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible,  and  if  the 
examination  cannot  be  done  on  the  spot,  the  structure  should 
be  carefully  placed  in  gutta-percha  tissue  or  other  waterproof, 
and  so  packed  as  to  prevent  evaporation  and  avoid  pressure. 
If  it  be  desired  to  preserve  parts  for  minute  microscopic  inves- 
tigation, they  may  be  hardened  in  alcohol  or  solutions  of  chromic 
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acid  or  the  chromates.  In  any  case,  but  especially  when  chiomk 
acid  ifl  the  fluid  used,  the  structure  should  be  cut  into  smill 
pieces,  and  the  fluid  should  be  so  abundant  that  no  two  pieces 
can  lie  in  contact  This  is  very  specially  to  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  pieces  in  this  case  should 
not  be  larger  than  the  terminal  joint  of  the  finger,  and  it  is 
well  to  leave  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  alcohol  befoit 
placing  them  in  solution  of  chromic  add.  When  it  is  proposed 
to  submit  these  parts  to  more  skilled  investigation  they  should 
be  forwarded  at  once,  and  in  the  alcohol,  the  further  process  of 
hardening  being  left  to  the  individual  investigator. 
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A.8.  =  Auri<ni]»r-f7ato1ic,  GOO 

Abdomen,  diteue  of  orgiuu  than  ^- 
dinKwiDs  to  meUucbollc  iiuanitr, 
2il;  dbteiuion  vith  wini,  330; 
pajiu  and  temlenieu,  332 ;  tumour 
from  pregnancy,  441 ;  p&iiu  in.  331 ; 
dropsjr  of,  357  ;  percuuan  dulueii 
in  sscitta  (!'%  40),  358;  dulseu  in 
OTariui  drop*;  (Fig.  41),  360  ;  CTitio 
iicciiiDuUtiona  in.  3ti0 ',  colloid, 
in  abJomiiul  avitf,  360 :  eiuni- 
"     -  titer   Up- 


K'ng,  36C ;  pUTi 
hapl«rivi.),4e 


tiofrefere 


.    460; 

phnical  eiamiiuttioii,  613 :  region* 
(Fig.  82),  614;  content*  of  regioni,  S14; 
viioer*  ID  litu  (Fig.83),5i6;  inspection, 
Sl.i  :  diiten*ion  and  retraction,  616; 
pigment&tiDn,  616  ;  «bite  liuei,  616 ; 
drop*;,  517 ;  morement  with  reapira- 
tion,  617:  puliation  viiible,  517;  pu- 
liation, 61e  ;  percn**ion,  fil9;  men- 
■uration,  519;  auKmltation,  620; 
■u*cultator7-percnuion,  630;  abdo- 
minal organi,  621;  liv«r,  B21:  iplecn, 
S27  ;  kidnen,  630;  pancmi,  532  ; 
Btomaob,  632;  iuteatinei,  534  ;  tym- 
panitci,  536 :  aacitet,  535 :  ovarian 
turnout*,  537:  variooi  tninoun,  638 ; 
localitie*  of  tamonn,  639. 

Abdiicen*  ocnli,  157 

Abifleia,  of  brain,  dne  to  ear  diuan, 
vis ;  canting  panJjiii,  179  :  peMc, 
456;  abaoeii,  of  lung,  liver,  lie.,  aee 
Lung,  Liver,  be. 

Acaru*  icaUei  (Fig.  18),  84 

AccoDunodation  m  •;«,  ranse  of,  131 : 
defeeta  with  age,  149 ;  in  defecta, 
140:  ■t(miiion,149;  panlyaad,  149 ; 
aaUienopia,  lU 


Aohorion  Sohiinlrinii  (Fifl.  2m,  90 


Acidity  in  itomaoli,  329 ;  (rf  mine,  374 
Acne,  ei,  S3,  88 
Addiaon'i  diieaie,  13, 105 
AdoleacpDce,  diieaaei  of,  3 
.£gophany,  481 
Ageing,  3,  19 
Ageuatia  or  ageuiia,  141 
Ague,  tertian,  tempeTatare  in,  68 ;  a* 
~,.™  M  .....~i.>:.    ifls  ;  of  aplenio 


ia(Fig.  56  d),  4 


tumour,  530 
Air-bubbte*  in  m 
Albitiiam,  106 
Albuminuria,  convnlaiona  dne  to,  189  ; 

abaenui    of,    ocoaaioDallT    in    ranal 

drop*;,  355  :  teata  for  albumen,  382  ; 

beat  teit,  383  ;  nitrie  aoid  teat,  384  ; 

eatimation  of  quantity  at  albumen, 

blood,  ka.,  387, 390; 


iduetopua, 

acute  febrile 

■Utina,  387 

Lierperal  atate. 


diaeaae,   3S8 :    in  dropiiaa,  388;    In 

renal   diaeaae,  388 ;  in  uenrana  dia- 

eaica,  388 ;  in  chronio  eonatitutional 

diaeaaea,  389;    after   bliatan,  389; 

preaeuca  and  abaenoe  of  taba-oaala, 

400 
Alcohol,  nie  of,  importance  of,  in  eaae- 

taking.  43  ;  influenoe  on  pupil,  128  ; 

cauie  of  inaanit;,  231 :  aJooh(Jic  in- 

•anity,  varioua  forma,  236 
Algide  itagc  of  cholera,  15 
Alkalinity  of  urine,  374  ;  from  daoom- 

poaition,  374  ;  from  madioinea,  376; 

volatile  indGiad  alkali  in  niine,  374 


Alopecia,  83,  89 
Alpboa,  81 
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AnukurotU,  Me  Blindnen,  152 

AmblyopiA,  152 

Amenorrhcea,  and  inBanity,  233 ;  primi- 
tive, 428 ;  secondary,  4J0 

Ammonia,  in  breath,  test  for,  196 

Amnesia  or  Amnesic  aphasia,  173 

Amphoric,  breathing,  471;  phenomena, 
479  ;  echo,  480 

Anssmia,  12  ;  with  bronzine,  13 ;  venous 
murmur  in,  13  :  causes  of,  14 ;  a  cause 
of  vertigo,  202;  blood  in,  14,  293, 
297  ;  dropsy  from,  355  ;  cardiac  mur- 
murs from,  509 

Aniesthesia,  tests  of,  143, 145 ;  range  of, 
145;  in  diphtheria,  hysteria,  and 
ataxy,  146  ;  hcmi-ano^stheKia,  146  ; 
with  trophic  changes,  146 ;  and 
neuralgic,  146  ;  feeling  of  ansbsthesia, 
154  ;  and  paralysis,  163  ;  distribution 
of,  ^  163 ;  hemi-ansesthesia,  163  ;  in 
regions  of  special  nerves,  164  ; 
absence  of.  in  lead  and  infantile 
paralysis,  164  ;  affecting  writing,  174  ; 
electricity  in.  220  ;  hysterical,  test  by 
electricity,  221 

Analgesia,  146 

Anderson  (ArCall),  on  classification  of 
•kin  disease,  82 

Anasarca,  355 

Aneurism,  in  retina,  134  ;  treatment  by 
galvano- puncture.  211;  causing  laryn- 
geal affection,  159,  273,  280,  312; 
a  cause  of  hwmoptvsis,  286;  dulness  of, 
and  pulsation  in  chest,  493,  511 ;  mur- 
murs due  to,  509  ;  thoracic  aneurism, 
510 ;  percussion  signs,  511  ;  ausculta- 
tion, 512  ;  signs  at  back  of  thorax, 
513 ;  conditions  simulating,  514 

Angina  pectoris,  272  ;  '*  angina  sine 
dolore,^'  275 

Anorexia,  317 

Anosmia,  139 

Anthrax,  bacterium  in  blood,  297 

Aorta,  >'alvular  disease  of,  pulse  in, 
65  ;  tracing,  69  ;  aneurism  of,  tracing 
of  pulse  on  two  sides,  69  ;  throbbins 
of  abdominal  aorta,  271 ;  dulness  and 
pulsation  from  thoracic  aneurism, 
493  ;  tremor  in  aneurism,  495  ;  altera- 
tion of  heart's  sounds  in  aortic  dis- 
ease, 498  ;  aortic  murmurs,  area  of, 
507 ;  murmurs  due  to  aneurisms  of, 
509. 

Aortic  cartilage,  497,  507 

Apex -beat  of  heart,  normal,  483,  485 ; 
obscured,  487  :  effect  of  respiration 
on,  487 ;  exaggerated,  488  ;  displaced, 
488 ;  distinction  from  heave  of  right 
ventricle,  489 

Aphasia,  172 ;  varieties  of,  173 ;  cauaet 


of,  174;  with,   and 

plegia,  174  ;  from  emboUcm,  178 

Aphemia,  172 

Aphonia,  see  Voice,  loss  of 

Aphtha,  79  ;  on  tongue,  318,  320 

Apjohn*8  method  of  urea  analvsk  (Fk 
63),  418  ^^ 

Apnoea,  apparent,  276 ;  aee  Asphjik 
and  also  varioiu  aectioiis  udtr 
Dyspnoea 

Apoplexy,  see  Sadden  paralysii,  194 
threatening*  of,  201,  205 

Appetite,  impaired,  inoidinate,  per- 
verted, 317 

Areu*  tenUiM,  3,  119 

Area  of  cardiac  murmnrs,  499,  508 

Areola  of  nipple  in  pregnancy,  441; 
umbilical,  516 

Aret»us  on  phthisical  phyaiognoiny,  17 

Arm,  pain  in  left  arm,  273 

Arsemc,  itching  from,  86;  xtah 
from,  87 

ArterisI  de^neration,  gxtmpa  of  dm- 
eases  albed  to,  47  ;  rigidity  <rf 
arteries,  64  ;  tracing  of  pulse  in,  69 

Arterial-diastolic  murmurB,  509 

Artery,  survey  of  state  of,  64 ;  rigidiif. 
twisting,  &C.,  64;  increased  arterial 
tension  (tracing),  70  ;  audible  pnlss- 
tion  of,  l54 

Articulation,  see  Speech 

Aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  in  larmx. 
308 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  vonuted,  328 ;  is 
motions,  338 

Ascites  357.  535;  percussion  dulneis 
in  (Fig.  40),  358;  fluctuation  in,  3» 
distinction  from  ovarian  drtnm', 
360;  causes  of  ascites,  361;  peri 
tonitis,  361 ;  tabes  mesenteries,  362 
portal  obstruction,  cirrhosis,  thtom 
bosis,  cancer,  &c.,  362,  364  ;  ezaoii 
nation  of  fluids,  365 

Asphyxia,  galvanism  for,  223  ;  see  aho 
various  sections  under  Dyspncsa 

Asthenopia,  149 

Asthma,  cause  of  insani^,  239;  car- 
diac, 268;  see  also  various  seetioos 
on  Dyspnoea,  263 

Astigmatism,  130, 131 ;  cause  of  strain 
on  eyes,  149 

Asylum  treatment  in  insanity,  question 
of,  260 

Ataxy,  locomotor,  gait  in,  27 ;  ansss- 
thesia  in,  146 ;  sense  of  temperature, 
146 ;  sense  of  weight,  147  ;  diplopia 
in,  148 ;  walking  in,  167.  169,  170. 
171 ;  ataxic  aphasia,  173  ;  influence  of 
sexual  excesses  in  causing  ataxy,  180; 
distinction  from  general  paralysisi  250 
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Atheroma  of  cerebral  Teasels  as  a  canse 
of  hemiplegia,  178 

Athetosis  (Hammoud's),  167 

Atrophv,  of  tissues,  with  hypertrophy, 
9 :  phthisical,  10 ;  of  skin,  83  ;  of 
optio  nerve,  133, 134 ;  of  parts  with 
anaesthesia.  146  ;  of  muscles,  180, 181 

Atropine,  rash  from,  88  ;  influence  on 
pupil,  126.  127, 128 

Auditory  nerve,  testing  of,  159,  (136, 
and  153) 

Aura  epileptica,  185 

Aural  speculum,  examination,  &c.,  136 

Auricle,  visible  pulsation  in,  490 

Auricular-systolic  murmur,500  (Fig.  75), 
501 

Auscultation  of  pregnant  uterus,  442  ; 
pulmonary,  472 ;  breath  sounds, 
natural  and  abnormal,  474  ;  rftles, 
477;  metallic  and  amphoric  signs, 
479  ;  vocal  resonance,  481 ;  of  heart's 
sounds,  496,  et  aeq.  ;  murmurs,  499, 
et  Kq.  ;  of  aneurisms,  512 ;  of  abdo- 
men. 520 

Auscuitatory-percussion,  520 

Auto-laryngoscopy,  Foulii's  method, 
307 ;  Johu8on*s,  308 

Automatic  actions  in  hemiplegia,  166 ; 
in  epilepsy,  186,  239 

Autopnag^,  5 

Autophonic  resonance,  482 

Autopsy,  see  Post-mortem  examination, 
chap.  xvii. 

Axilla,  how  temperature  taken  in,  51  ,* 
as  compared  with  vagina  in  collapse, 
60 

Bacillus  anthracis,  297;  bacillus  sub- 
tilis,  297 

Backache,  in  fever,  71 ;  various  causes 
of,  207 ;  see  Menstruation,  Dysmenor- 
rhoea,  &c.,  and  other  parts  of  chapter 

XV. 

Bacteria  in  blood,  296 ;  in  urine,  403 
Balancing  of  body,  unsteadiness  in,  167; 

testing  of,  168  ;  relationship  of  sight 

to  balancing,  170 
Baldness,  89 
Balfour,  (Dr.  Geo.,)  on  so-called  hsBroic 

murmurs,  506 
BaUottement,  442 
Barking  cough,  281 
**  Barrel-shaped  "  chest,  463 
Basedow's  disease,  see  Exophthalmic 

goitre 
Bateman,  Willan  and,  78 
Batteries,  various  forms,  208 ;  battery 

current,  209 
"  Bearing-down  "  pains,  436 
Becker-Muirhead's  elements,  206 
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Beer,  use  of,  (case-taking,)  44 

Belladonna,  rash,  88 ;  influence  on 
pupU,  126, 127, 128 

Bell's  psralysis,  see  Facial  nerve  (157) 

Bell  sound  in  auscultation,  480 

Bile,  vomited,  328  ;  in  motions,  336 ; 
inspissated,  see  Gall-stones ;  bile  in 
urine,  413 ;  bile-pigment,  413 ;  biliary 
acids,  414 

Bismuth,  cause  of  bad  smell,  153,  321; 
test  for  sugar,  382 

Black  spit,  283;  black  vomit,  327;  black 
stools,  336  ;  black  urine,  376 

Bladder,  paralysis  of,  175 ;  reflex  par- 
alysis from  disease  of,  177;  electricity 
in  paralysis  of,  223 ;  distension  of, 
simulating  ascites,  &c,  359^  epi- 
thelium from,  401, 402  ;  distension  of, 
causing  tumour,  538 

Blebs,  79 

Bleeding  from  nose,  &c.,  with  whooping 
cough,  279 ;  fi-om  various  parts,  see 
section  on  Haemorrhages,  2o9 

Blepharospasm,  129 

Blindness,  152 

Blisters,  79 

Blood,  in  anaemia,  14  ;  in  cholera,  16 ; 
in  leukaemia,  109;  in  gout,  test  for 
uric  acid,  115  ;  blood  crysteds,  284  ; 
blood  in  spit,  285,  287  ;  vomiting  of, 
from  lungs,  285 ;  various  forms  of, 
286  ;  losses  of,  ^^ ;  examination  of 
blood,  292  ;  buffy-coat  of  blood,  292  ; 
in  leukaemia  and  anaemia,  method  of 
examination  by  microscope,  293  ;  by 
hasmochromorndtre,  297 ;  relative  es- 
timation of  white  coipusdes,  294  ; 
counting  absolute  number,  294 ;  Ma- 
Isssez's  method,  294  ;    Hayem    and 
Nachet's     method,    295 ;     Gowers' 
method,295 ;  estimation  of  total  white 
and  red  corpuscles,  295,  296 ;  white 
corpuscles,  variation   in    size,    295; 
changes  in  shape  of  red  corpuscles, 
296 ;    fragments   of   protoplasm   in 
blood,  296^  small  coloured  cells  in 
blood  and  increased  size  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  anaemia,  296;    pernicious 
anaemia,  2%;    living   organisms   in 
blood,  296;  bacillus  anthracis,  spirilla 
of  relapsing  fever,  filaria  sanguinis, 
297 ;  vomiting  of.  from  stomach.  327 ; 
from  bowels,  336  ;    passed  in  urine, 
389 ;  blood  corpuscles  in  urine  (Fip;. 
44},   390;    guaiac  test  for  blood  m 
unne,  391 ;  blood-casts  (renal),  399 ; 
resemblance  of  spores  to  blood  cor- 
puscles, 403.     See  also  Haemorrhages 

Blueness  of  face  in  dyspncea,  274 
Body-weight,  5  (see  Weight) 

K 
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Vi  euroinittoD  of  (cliiptcT  itI),  160; 

^  regiona  of,    460 ;  work*  of  inference 

■»  on.  460;  in>p«ctioD,  461;  ihipe,  462; 

M  table  of  circumfennMifttiddiBOietcn, 

tl  462;  treeing   of  healtbr.    "pigeon- 
bretuC,''      ncketj,     empbTtemitoui, 

mi  uid  diitorted  cheits  (^gi.  64-68),  463, 

■    Chejne-Stokes  re>p{r>tJon.  27S 

J    Chiclten-poi,  79,  96;  «eeTarii»lI» 

1^   Cbildhood,  phjaiognoniT  of,  diaeaiein, 

291 ;  hiator?  of  illapues  in,  40 
a    ChilliaeM,  in  fever.  71.  l.W 
I      Chloral,  influence  of,  on  pupila,  128 
I      Chloride*,  in  urine,  411 ;  in  fluid  from 
I         hydatid  cystn.  366 

ChloToform.  influence  on  pupili,  128; 
chloroform  poitoniug,  electricity  for, 


Cholera,  cotUpue  in,  15  ;  blood  in,  16  ; 

liridity  in,  27,i;choler»  infantum,  ,113 
Choleiterine,   in  sjiit,   287;    obtaineJ 

from  gall-ilonee,  35:!;  in  ovarian  floida 


id  paralysis,  166 ;  hemi-chorea, 
166.  107;  poit-hemiplcgic,  167;  and 
Hphaaia,  174  :  choreic  twitcbing.  197; 
features  of,  197;  local  chorea.  198 

Cbromopiia,  151 

Chyluria,  fitaris  in  blood,  297;  coagulum 


!rciiUr  inrani'ty,  S-IS 


Circulatory  syatem,  in  case-taking,  3H, 
cha].ter  ii.  on  disordera  of,  262;  works 
of  reference  on,  262  ;  (ace  also  Pulae, 

Cirrhoa;  ,  ._. 

Ctavus,  83 

ClByey  motions,  336,  350 

Clicking  r&le,  478 

Climacteric    period,  insanity  at,    233  ; 

■ectioD  OD,  434 
Climbing,  cause  of  dyapnreK,  269 
Clonic  convulaioni,  186 
Coccyx,  poaition  of.  445 
Cockle-ahaped  cruata,  82 
Coffee- groundi  vomiting,  326.  327 
Cog-wheel  resjiiration,  476 
CoKn  on  '■  apirochiele  Obermeieri,"  297 
Coil,  importance  of.  in  battcriei,  209 
Coldness,  in  collapse,  15 ;  feeliogof,  IBS; 

of  limbs,  IS5 :  of  limb*,  gahaniain  for, 

223  ;  of  tongue,  321 


Colic,  333;  biliary,  3S3 

Collapae,  of  cholera.  IS;  in  peritoniti* 

and  perforatiDn  of  bowel,  16;  collapae 

temperature,  GO 
Colour,  spectra  with,  IGl ;  coloar-blind- 

Colour  of  urine,  Vogel'B  Uble.  3TS 
Coma,  in  f  evera,  24  ;  Coma  vigil,  2S  [we 

195;     complications  with    patalyris, 

convulsion,     and     fever,     195,    106; 

uremic,  196 
Comedones,  83 
Conjunctiva,    yellownesa  of,  118,  380) 

Buffuaion  and  congestion  of,  llt»,  230; 

hiemorrliiigeB  in.  291 
Communicans  noni.  160 
Commutator  for  reveraing  currents,  216 
Compaasea,  teat  of  tactile  sense  by,  144 
Complications,  effect  on  temperature,  60 
Conidia,  90 
Conaciouaneaa,  in  paralytia,  163;  in  fiti. 

167;  in  hysteria,  189. 190 ;  loss  of.  in 

inralyais.  194 
Constant  current,  electricity,  209 
Constipation,  ai  aign  of  paralysis.  ITS ; 

various  forma  of,  331;  aignificance  of. 

Conatriction,  of  body,  feeling  of,  155; 

of  cheat.  272 
Contagion  in  cutaneons  eniptions,  86 


,.  1116 

Convaleacenta,  temperature  of,  61 
Convergence  of  eyes,  strain  on,  149 
Convulsiona,  in  fevora,  72;  of  ocolat 
muaclea,  129  ;  of  muaclesof  neck,IB9; 
unilateral  and  bemiplegic,  166  ;  nod- 
ding convulsions.  193,  168;  "salaam," 
168  ;  unilateral  in  aphai-ia,  174  ;  sec- 
tion on  couvulaive  Gta.  IS.*) ;  epile]>ti- 
(orm,    186;     tonic  and   don'       """ 


and  loo 
:  in  hyateria,  187  ; 


befev. 


&c.,188;  in  brain  diseases,  188  ;  from 
worms,  teething,  atomacli  derange- 
ment, kc,  188;  in  dinrrboA.  188; 
puerperal,  189;  in  Brighfs  diaease, 
189:  local  orpartial,  190;  "Jackson- 
ian,'' 190;  carpo-pedal  apaama  in.  191 ; 
eonvuliive  tic.  193 ;  in  insanity,  237, 
238 
booing  sounds  in  auacnltation.  478 


Corda,  vocal,  308 ;  false  cord*  in  laryiu. 
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gums,  343;  jaundice  and  dropsy 
toi  (chapter  ziL),  349 
ti  Diphtheria,  glanda  in,  110 ;  occasional 
A  rash  in,  91;  laryngeal,  causing  coush, 
•  2S1 ;  affection  of  throat,  301;  cQs- 
||  tinction  from  muguet,  302 
p  Diplopia,  120,  122 ;  relation  of  images 

u,  122  ;  "direct"  or  ''homonymous " 
|:  and  "crossed,"  123;  variations  of 
■       diplopia   with   paralysis   of   special 

muscles  (table),  124,  125;  diplopia 
fcl       monocularis,    artificial    pupU,    sc., 

0  147 ;  binocularis,  147 

1  Dipsomania,  237 

f    Direct  murmurs,  501 

f    Disc,  optic,  choked  disc,  &c.,  see  Optic 

I        nenre 

I     Discolouration  of  skin,  various  causes, 

[         103, 104 

Diuresis,  see  Urine,  quantity  of 

Diurnal  range  of  temperature,  54 

Double  vision,  see  Diplopia  ^ 

Douglases  pouch,  inflammation  of,  447, 
449,  451,  456 

"  Down-bearing"  pain,  436 

Dreams,  disturbed,  204  ;  of  terror,  204; 
in  mania,  229 

Dropsv,  cachexia  of,  20 ;  chapter  xii 
on  dropsy,  349,  355  ;  works  of  refer- 
ence on,  349;  concurrence  of  jaundice 
and  dropsy,  352;  anasarca  and 
tedema,  355;  "pitting"  in,  355; 
renal  dropsy,  occasionally  without 
albuminuria,  355 ;  an»mic  dropsy, 
355  ;  cedema  of  feet,  356 ;  cedema  of 
upper  part  of  body,  356  ;  of  hands 
ana  feet  in  children,  357 ;  abdominal 
dropsy.  357;  of  abdominal  parietes, 
357 ;  of  peritoneum,  357 ;  ovarian 
dropsy  and  encysted  fluids,  360; 
causes  of  ascites,  361;  peritonitis  with 
effusion,  361;  tabes  mesenterica,  362; 
portal  obstruction,  362 ;  from  'cir- 
rhosis, 363;  thrombosis  of  portal  vein, 
363;  in  cancer,  364;  from  enlarp^ed 
spleen,  364;  examination  of  dropsical 
fluids,  365  ;  albuminuria  in,  388 

Drunkenness,  and  insanity,  236;  mis- 
taken for  insanity,  257 

Drysdale's  ovarian  cells,  367 

Duchenne,  emporte-pidce  histologique, 
165 

Duck-bill  speculum,  452 

Dulness,  see  Peroussion 

Dumbness,  see  Speech 

Dumb-bell  crystals,  406,  410 

Duskiness  of  face,  274 

Djmamometer,  165 

Dysmenorrhoea,  432 

Dysphagia,  see  Deglutition,  difficulty  in 


Dyspncsa,  section  on,  263 ;  rapidit]r  of 
oreathing,  264;  laborious  breathing, 
266;  suddenness  of  dvspnoaa,  267; 
mechanical  causes  of  dyspncea,  267; 
cardiac  dyspnoea,  268;  orthopnoaa, 
268;  with  nurrying,  climbing,  and 
excitement,  269;  cause  of  thorado 
pain,  271 ;  with  palpitation,  272 ; 
noise  emitted  in,  273 ;  lividi^  in, 
274;  altered  rhythm  of  breathing, 
275;  nervous,  hysterical,  and  renu, 
275 ;  in  pregnancy,  276 

Ear,  bead-like  nodule  in  gout,  116 ; 
works  of  reference  on  ear,  118 ;  ex- 
amination of  ear,  136;  discharges 
from,  137;  suppuration  from,  as  cause 
of  cerebral  abscess,  and  meningitis, 
and  pyseinia,  138 ;  noises  in,  153  (see 
also  Tinnitus  aurium) ;  vertigo,  201 ; 
galvanism  for  affections  of  ear,  223 ; 
h»matoma  auris  in  general  paralysis, 
249 

Ecchsrmosis,  103 ;  in  tongue,  321 

Echinococci  (Fig.  42),  366 

Echo,  amphoric,  480;  of  heart's  sounds. 
499,509 

Eclampsia,  see  Epileptiform  convul- 
sioDS 

Eclampsia  nutans,  168,  193 

Ecthyma,  80,  83 

Eczema,  79,  83 

Eichorstj  on  small  coloured  cells  in 
blood  in  pernicious  anmmia,  296 

Eighth  nerve,  159 

Electricity  and  electrical  instruments, 
chapter  vii.  p.  208;  works  of  reference 
on,  208;  methods  of  application,  211^ 
thermic  and  chemicai  effects,  211; 
electrolysis,  211 ;  action  on  muscles, 
211;  Ziemssen*s  motor  points  (with 
figures),  212 ;  difference  in  action  of 
galvanic  and  faradic  current,  218 ;  es- 
timate of  activity  and  formube  used 
in  testing,  219 ;  action  on  sensory 
nerves,  2^ ;  application  for  rheuma- 
tism, 221 ;  for  neuralgia,  221 ;  for 
nervous  centres — brain,  spinal  cord, 
S3rmpathetic,  222  ;  for  improving  nu- 
trition, 223  ;  for  special  organs — eye, 
ear,  larynx,  phrenic  nerve,  bowels, 
bladder,  uterus^  penis,  &c.,  233,  224  ; 
diagnostic  significance  of  tests,  224 ; 
electrical  formulae,  219, 220;  delusions 
of  insane  regarding  electrical  agents, 
246 

Electro-magnetic  instruments,  209 

Elements,  galvanic  names  of,  208 

Elephantiasis,  82,  83 

Emaciation,  5 ;  a  feature  in  mania,  230 
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Embolism,  of  retma,  133 ;  of  cerebral 
arteries,  causiiig  hemiplegia,  &o. ,  178; 
in  chorea,  198  ;  of  palmonary  aitery, 
a  cause  of  dyspncea,  267  ;  a  cause  of 
pulmonanr  abscess,  284 

"  Embonpoint,"  8 

Emesis,  see  Vomiting 

Emotions,  variations  of,  in  paralysis, 
162,  163,  168  ;  influence  in  producing 
speech  in  aphasia,  173 ;  disturbance 
in  hysteria,  189 

Emphysema,  chest  distorted,  464  ;  dis- 
placement of  heart  and  liver  (Fig.  84), 
523 

Emporte-pidoe  histologique  (Duchenne), 
165 

Em]»rosthotonos,  193 

Empyema,  bursting  into  lunp^,  284 

Endo  •  metritis,  endo  -  cervicitis,  see 
Uterus 

Enteric  fever,  rise  of  temperature  in 
(diagram  of),  57;  period  ox  incubation, 
93 ;  liability  to  second  attack,  93 ; 
eruption.  1(N) 

Enuresis^  176 

Epiglottis,  as  seen  in  larynx,  308 

Ephelis,  83 

Epigastric  region,  and  contents,  514 ; 
pulsation  in,  489,  517;  tumours  in. 

Epilepsy,  description  of  typical  attack, 
185;  hystero-epilepsy,  187;  "Jack- 
sonian,'  190  ;  relation  to  insanity  and 
idiocy  in  family  history,  259  ;  rela- 
tion to  menstruation,  438 

Epileptic  hemiplegia,  166,  186 

Epileptic  mania,  186,  238,  261 

Epileptiform  convulsions,  186 

Epistaxisin  hooping-cough,  279;  various 
causes  of  epistaxis,  290 

Epithelial  tube-casts,  397  (Fig.  47a),  398 

Epithelioma,  83 

Epithelium,  renal,  resembling  pus,  394, 
400 ;  various  kinds  of  epithelium 
in  urine,  400;  renal,  400  (Fig.  49), 
401 :  epithelium  from  bladder,  ureter, 
pelvis  of  kidney  (Fig.  50),  401,  402 ; 
tailed  epithelium,  402 ;  squamous, 
vaginal  (Fig.  51).  402  ;  from  uterus  in 
leucorrhoea,  435 

Erb,  on  reaction  of  degeneration  of 
muscles  (electricity),  219;  formuLi) 
of  muscular  action.  220 

Erotomania,  233 

Eruptions,  in  fevers,  72,  73 ;  cutaneous, 
76  :  distribution  of,  83  ;  elementary 
lesions  in,  78 ;  secondary,  82 ;  con- 
stitutional disturbance  in,  84 ;  causes 
of,  86  ;  febrile  eruptions,  91 ;  syphi- 
litic, 106 


Eustachian  tabes,  ezmmlnation  of.  H. 
138 

Ervsipelas,  79,  83  ;  period  of  incobstkx. 
93  ;    liability  to  second  atta<^  <S 
eruption  of,  102  ;  in  inftoits,  103:  a 
dropsj,  102 

Brythemsj  78.  83,  102 

Examination  and  reporting  of  medal 
cases  (chapter  iL),  33;  post-nMHa 
examinations  (cbapter  xvii),  MS 

Exanthemata,  as  a  class  (Willan),  78 

Excitement,  cause  of  dyspDoea.  289 

Exophthalmos,  119  ;  exophthalmic  fci 
ire,  119^  and  insanity.  240;  s& 
minuria  in,  400. 

Expectoration,  section  on,  283;  bov 
collected  and  examined  as  to  quantztj. 
colour,  smell,  tenacity,  &c,  282 :n 
health,  283  ;  black  colour,  283  ;  frotfcy 
mucus,  283 ;  purulent,  283  ;  fibrioocs 
Bhreds,  284 ;  cheesy  masses,  284 ;  oJ- 
careous  masses,  284 ;  hydatids,  »; 
of  blood,  285 ;  rusty expectoratioo,  3S: 
••prune  juice,-  286  ;  like  red  curmi 
jelly,  286  ;  microscopic  examinstios 
of,  crystals  in.  287  ;  lung  tissue,  2»: 
how  to  search  for  lung^tissue  in,  288 ; 
absence  of,  in  certain  pulmonarv  sf  e^ 
tions,  286  f  j 

Expiratory  murmur,  normaL  475 :  xw- 
longed,  476  -,•,!- 

External  division  in  case-takins  35 
Eructations,  329  ^ 

Extra  current  (electricity),  210 
Eye,   examination   of    symptoms  eoa- 
neoted  with,  118;  works  of  leferaMC 
on,  118;  protrusion  of   eyeball,  119- 
eyelids,  inability  to  close.  119;  dxtwp 
of,  119 ;  paralysis  of  ocular  mnseks, 
120;  functions  of  muscles,  123;  elimcsi 
significance  of  ocular  paralysis.  125; 
convulsive   movements    of   mnsdei 
129;  conjugate  deviation  of  eyes,  130; 
optical  defectaof ,130 ;  ophthalmoseode 
examination,  132;  subjective  diM»dezs 
of,  147;   strain  on,  149;   importance 
of  eyesight  in  balancing  and  walking 
in  ataxy,  170;  galvanism  for  aflectioBs 
of  eve,  223. 
Eyelids,  paralysis  of,  27,  119,  126, 158; 
convulsive  movements,  129 

Face,  paralysis  of,  see  Facial  nerve,  157 
pallor   of,    in    epilepsy,    185;    local 
spasms  of  facial  muscles,  192:  flushiox 
and  Uvidity,  194,  274  ^^ 

Facial  nerve,  testing  of.  157 ;  paralysis 
of,  action  of  two  kinds  in  electriaty, 
218  (see  preceding  entries) 

Fades  Hippocratiea,  16 
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F»oal  vomiting,  327 

Faroes,  appearance  of ,  (see  Motions,  335; 
state  of  bowels,  331) 

Fall  of  temperature,  before  death,  56; 
in  crisis,  oS ;  fallacies  in  judging  of. 
59 

Family  history,  44 ;  importance  of,  in 
acute  diseases,  48;  inferences  from, 
48;  fallacies,  49;  in  insanity,  259 

Fainting  fits,  185;  in  uterine  disorders, 
438 

False  croup,  281;  false  cords  in  larynx, 
308 

Faradic  current,  209 ;  use  in  exciting 
muscles,  214;  different  action  from 
galvanic,  218;  tests,  224 

Fatty  acids  in  vomited  matter,  328; 
fatty  matter  in  motions,  340;  fatty 
tube-casts  (Fig.  48a),  399 

Farcy,  affection  of  glands  in,  110 

Fauces,  examination  of  (chapter  x.), 
298;  method  of  inspection,  298;  mor- 
bid appearances  in,  300;  catarrh  of, 
300;  scarlatina  affecting,  300;  diph- 
theria affecting,  301;  ulcers  in,  302; 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of,  302; 
Bjrphilis  affecting,  303;  destruction  of 
tissue,  303;  irritation  of,  causing 
vomiting,  324 

Favus,  82,  83,  89;  parasite  in  (Fig.  20), 
90;  of  nails,  107 

Feathers  in  urine,  (Fig.  56  Oi  405 

Feet,  swelling  of,  in  infancy.  191  (see 
also  Dropsy);  inversion  of  feet  in 
infancy,  191 

Fehling*s  copper  test  solution  for  sugar, 
379 

Female  organs,  disorders  of  (chap,  xv.), 
425 

Fen  wick,  (Dr.),  on  detection  of  lung 
tissue  in  sputum.  288 

Ferguson's  speculum,  451 

Fermentation  in  vomited  matters,  327; 
in  stomach,  lactic,  butyric,  and  alco- 
holic, 330;  acid  fermentation  of  urine, 
374;  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  380; 
quantitative,  381 ;  torulse  in  saccha- 
rine urine,  381 ;  torula  cerevesiae 
(Fig.  55),  404 

Festination,  168.  169 

Fever,  physiognomy  of,  22;  hectic,  23; 
general  symptoms  of  febrile  state,  70; 
clinical  significance  of  febrile  state, 
72;  rashes  in,  91;  period  of  incubation 
in  fevers.  93;  liability  to  second  attacks 
of  fevers,  93 ;  cause  of  delirium  in,  198, 
256 ;  cause  of  vertigo  in  early  stage, 
202;  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  241 ; 
respiration  quickened  in,  265;nsemor- 
rbages  in  fevers,  291 


Fibrinous  shreds  and  casts  in  fibrinous 

bronchitis,  croup,  &c.,  284 
Fibroma  mollusoum,  83 
Fifth  nerve,  in  nose,  140;  in  tongue, 

142 ;  testing;  of,  156 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  chyluria, 

&c.,  297 
First  nerve,  see  Nose,  139, 155 
Fissures  in  skin,  82 

Flashes  of  light,  151 ;  in  paralysis,  194 
Flatulence  as  a  cause  of  palpitation,  270; 

of  thoracic  and  cardiac  pain,  272; 

forms   of,  329 ;   simulating  ascites, 

359 
Flavours,  relation  to  smell,  139 
Flax  fibres  in  urine  (Fig.  566),  405 
Flea  bites  and  typhus  rash,  99 
FloccUatiOt  25 
Flooding,  431 
Fluctuation  in  ascites,  359 
Flushing,  of  face,  70 ;  feeling  of  flashing, 

155 ;  flushing  and  lividity  in  paralysis, 

194 ;  at  change  of  life,  434 
Fibres,  yellow  elastic,  in  sputum,  288 
Fits,  various  kinds  of,  183,  184 ;  faint- 
ing fits,  185;    convulsion  fits,  185; 

hysterical  fits,  189 ;  plastic  rigidity, 

190;  "inward  fits,*' 186 
Fcetor  from  nose,  140;  in  expectoration, 

284 
Fcetus,  movements  of,  442;  sounds  of 

heart,  442 
Folie  circulaire,  245 
Fomites,  93 

Fontanelle,  state  of,  in  fits.  188,  205 
Food,  habitual  character  of  (case-taking), 

43 ;  articles  of,  as  causing  eruptions, 

86  (see  chapter  xi.,  p.  ZVipamm) 
Fonmcation,  155 
Foster  (Michael),   on  details  of  urea 

analysis,  416 
Foulis  (Dr.)  on  Auto-laryngoscopy,  307 
Fourth  nerve,  156 
Fragilitas  crinium,  83 
Framboesia,  82 
Franklinic  electricity,  210 
Fremitus,  vocal,  481 ;  hydatid,  526 
Frenum  linguse,  ulcer  on,  in  pertussis, 

279 
Frictional  electricity,  210 
Friction,  in  abdomen,  361;  in  chest,  479 
"Frog"  or  thrush,  318 
Frothy  spit,  283 

Fimctional  cardiac  murmurs,  509 
Fungi  in  urine,  403 ;  mould  fungus  in 

unne  (Fig.  54),  403 
Furunculus,  83 
Furring  of  tongue,  318 

Grait,  see  Walking 
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Qtirdner,   on  cazdiM  mnimius,   600 

elieq. 
GmU-fltones  in  motioni,  340, 353 ;  a  canae 
of  jaondice,  351 :  test  of,  by  obtaining 
oholeiterine,  353 
Oalvanio  inttnimenta,  208;  galyanio 
cuxrent,  208 ;  galranio  cauterj,  211 ; 
galvano-ponctiuv  of  aneiiriim,  211; 
galvanifm  for  mosdes,  216;  different 
action  from  faradic,  on  muaolea,  218 ; 
teiti  for  muBclet,  224 

Gangrene,  odour  of,  in  expeotoration, 
284 

Oarrod  (Dr.),  teet  for  uric  add  in  blood, 
115 

Oaaea,  irretpirable,  causing  Uvidiir^&o., 
275;  irritating,  causins^  cou^  280 

GasMrian  ganglion,  paiaTynB  involving, 
156 

Gee  (Dr.)  on  shape  of  chest,  462 

General  paralysis,  see  Paralysis 

Genital  organs  in  the  male,  disturbances 
of  (chapter  xiv.),  421;  impotence,  421; 
excessive  aptitude  for  venery,  421; 
priapism,  422;  masturbation,  422; 
seminal  discharges,  423 ;  genito- 
urinary system,  in  case-taking,  38 ; 
disorders  of  female  genital  organs 
(chapter  xv.)  425;  works  of  reference 
on.  425;  menstruation  and  its  dis- 
orders, 425;  amenorrhoea,  42B;  sup- 
pression of  menses,  430;  dysmenor- 
rhoaa,432 

German  measles,  period  of  incubation, 
93 ;  liability  to  second  attack,  93 ; 
rash,  98 

Giddiness,  see  Vertigo 

Gingivitii,  see  Inflammation  of  gums,  347 

Glanders,  affection  of  glands  in,  110 

Glands,  affections  of,  107;  bronchial 
slands  affected,  280;  hemorrhages  and 
lymphatic  glandular  affections,  2S^ ; 
mesenteric,  enlarged,  362 

Globular  sputa.  284 

Globus  hystericus,  189,  330 

Glossitis,  321 

Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  27, 159, 
160 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  142,  159 

Glottis,  spasm  of.  184,  194,  273,  279 : 
irritation  and  spasm  of,  firom  laryngeal 
irritation,  foreign  bodies,  &c.,  280, 
281,  282,  312,  313 

Gl;^co6uria,  see  Su^  in  urine,  378 

Goitre,  exopthalmic,  119,  and  insanity, 
240 

Gonorrhoea,  rheumatism  in,  114 ;  gonor- 
rhoea! synovitis,  114 ;  pvoimia  in,  114; 
pain  in  micturition,  420. 

"Goose-flesh,"  22, 155 


Gout,  cacbriria  in,  19 ;  group  of  allied 

diseases,    affection   of    joints,    114; 

heredity  and  habits,  influence  of,  1L5; 

lead,  iimuence  of,  115;  uric  a<nd  in 

blood,  test  for,  115 1   chronic  gout. 

116 ;  a  cause  of  insanity,  239 
Gowers  (Dr.),  method  of  counting  blood 

corpusioles,  295 
Grandeur^    delusions   of,    in    general 

paralysis,  247 
Granular    tube-casts   (Fig.  476),    398; 

granular  corpuscles  in  urine,  402 
Gravel  in  urine,  377,  404  et  ttq. ;  pain 

from.  420 
Graves  s  disease,see  Exophthalmic  goitre 
Graves  (Dr.)  on  myoidema,  11 
Grimaces  in  chorea,  197  (see  also  p.  192) 
Grinding  the  teeth,  346 
Grove's  battery,  208 
'*  Growinf;  pains,**  113 
Growths  in  larynx,  312 
Growth  of  infant,  29 
Guaiao  test  for  blood  and  haemoglobin, 

391 
Gumboil,  347 
Gums,  346 ;  swelling  of,  347;  spongy, 

347;  blue  and  red  Ime  on,  347;  u^am- 

mation  of,  347;  sordes  on,  348 ;  white 

and  bUck  patches,  348 ;    gustatory 

nerve,  142 

Habit  of  body,  17;  habits  of  patients,  43; 

**  Habitus  depravatus,"  17 

Hsematemesis,  285,  327 

Hsematooele,  pelvic,  456 

Hsamatinuria,  391  ^ 

HsBmatoma  auris  in  general  paralysis, 
248 

HsBmaturia,  389 ;  guaiao  test  for,  391 

Hemic  murmurs,  509 

Hnmochromomdtoe,  use  in  MMwtnl^  14, 
297 

HsBmoglobin,  determination  of  quantity 
in  blood,  297.  guaiac  test  for,  391 

Hwmophilia,  291 

Hemoptysis,  285 ;  fallacies  as  to,  285 

Haemorrhages,  cutaneous,  83 ;  in  small- 
pox, 96 ;  in  typhus  in  sldn,  99 ;  sub- 
cutaneous, 1(»;  joint  affections  and 
hemorrhages,  117;  in  retina,  134 ;  in 
brain  as  cause  of  hemiplegia,  178, 
291 ;  hemorrhage  a  cause  of  vertigo, 
202;  from  lungs,  285;  section  on 
hemorrhages  of  various  kinds,  289; 
cause  of,  ^1 ;  from  hepatic,  cardiac, 
and  renal  disease,  291;  in  splenic 
disease,  292;  from  stomach,  327; 
from  bowels,  336 ;  from  gums,  347;  in 
jaundice,  353,  354  ;  by  way  of  urine, 
889 ;  vicarious  in  amenorrhoea,  428 ; 
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from  womh,  430,  434 ;  in  cardnomA 
uteri,  457 

HaamorilMyc  diathesu,  291 

Hsmonrlioiidft,  bleedingfrom,  291 

Hair,  aifeotioiis  of^  89;  graTneu  in 
MUBftheaia,  146 ;  in  orine  (Fig.  56  c), 
406 

Hallucinations,  definition  of,  226 

Hammond*a  atiietoais,  167 

Hands,  waving  motions  of,  in  fever,  25 ; 
inversion  of,  in  convulsion,  191; 
■welling  of  dorsum  in  infancy.  191 

Hayem  and  Nachet*s  method  of  count- 
ing blood  corpuscles,  295 

Head,  blows  or  falls,  as  cause  of  loss  of 
hearing,  139;  of  smell,  140;  of 
insanify,  240 

Headache,  in  fever,  71;  from  strain  on 
eyes,  149;  various  causes  of,  205;  sick 
headache,  coincident  symptoms,  206 

Hearing,  test  of.  136 

Heart,  disease  of,  allied  to  chorea,  197; 
cause  of  paralysis  of,  194 ;  palpitation  of, 
263,270;  dvspncea  from  neart  disease, 
268;  irregularity  of  action,  271 ;  pain 
in  cardiac  region,  273;  congenital  de- 
fects causing  rividity,275 ;  sounds  of,  in 
foetus,  442;  resonance  of  heart's  sounds 
from  disease  of  lung,  482 ;  physical 
examination,  483;  normal  heart,  483; 
perousrion  of,  485;  normal  percussion 
(fig.  69).  486;  changes  in  apex-beat, 
4IN;  pulsations  other  than  apex -beat, 
489;  pulsation  in  vessels  of  neck,  490- 
changes  in  precordial  dulness,  491;  in- 
creased dulness  from  hyx>ertrophy, 
(Fig.  70),  492;  from  pericardial  effu- 
sion (Fig.  71),  493;  tremor  or  thrill 
with  action,  493  ;  displacement  to 
right  and  left  (Figs.  72,  73).  494,  495; 
displaeement  in  emphysema  (Fig.  84), 
623;  sounds  of  heart,  496;  phenomena 
in  a  cardiac  revolution  (Fig.  74).  497; 
sounds  altered  in  character,  498;  echo 
of,  499,  609;  reduplication  of  sounds, 
4M;  cardiac  murmurs,  499-510 

Heat,  of  body,  increase  of,  50  (see  also 
Temperature) ;  unequal  distribution  of 
heat,  71;  sense  of,  146 

Hectic  fever,  23;  diurnal  range  of  tern* 
peratnre,  54;  inverted  tjit^,  54 

"  Hedge-hog  **  crystals  (Fig.  58),  407 

Heii^t^  relation  to  weight  (Uble;,  6; 
increase  in  infancy,  29 

Hemeialopia,  VH 

Hemi-anawthesia,  146;  with  and  with- 
oat  paralysis,  163 

HemS-chorea,  166,  ISfT 

Hemioma,  102,  150;  vmniUm  of,  151 

Hemiplegia,  gait  in,  27  and  10^;  defini- 


tion of,  161;  alternate,  161;  epileptic, 
166;  in  chorea,  166 ;  unilateral  con- 
vulsions in,  166  ;  post-hemiplefdo 
chorea,  167;  connection  with  apnaua, 
174;  clinical  significance  of,  178; 
causes  of,  178;  and  paraplegia  com- 
bined, 179;   in  pregnancy,  179 

Hereditary  tendencies,  see  Family 
history 

Herpes,  79 

Hiccup,  330 

"  Hide-bound,"  357 

Hills,  climbing  of,  causing  dyspnooa, 
269 

Hip-joint  disease,  effect  on  walking, 

Hemicrania,  324 

Hipi>ocratc8  on  acute  collapse  {Fdeiei 

iiippocratica)^  16;  on  Ca^holoffia  in 

fevers,   25;    Hipi>ocratio  succussion, 

480 
Hirsuties,  83 
History,  personal,  39;  of  illness,  39;  of 

previous   health,  42;   social,    42;  of 

habits,  43  ;  of  health  in  children,  40; 

family  history,  44 
Histrionic  spasm,  192 
Hoarseness,  280,  282;  an  indication  for 

laryngoscopy,  309 
Hodgkin's  ducase,  100 
Homicidal  insanity,  242 
Homonymous  diploijia,  123 
Hooklets  from  hydatids  in  fiuids  (Fig. 

42),  365 
Hoopins-cough,  278 
Horripilation.  22,  155 
Humming-top  s<iund  in  veins,  510 
Hurrving,  cause  of  dvspnoA,  269 
Hutchinson*  on  notched  teeth  in  here* 

ditary  syphilis,  345 
Hyaline  tulN^-cssU,  397  (Fig.  46,  'ml) 
Hjrpo-bromite  of  soda  for  urea  analysis, 

417 
Hydatids,  in  spit,  285,  287;  vomited, 

1528;  in  motions,  W)  (Fig,  42),  :i66; 

fiuiil  removed  from,  T^M;  fremitus  in 

percussing  liver,  526,  Kfi 
Hydrencephaloid,   liM ;  sUwiHoess    fn, 

2rj5 
Hydrocepltalus,  188;  sl«etiin«ss  in,  205 
Hydr^/cepUlic  idif/t,  29 
Hydroniet«r  t*/r  nritm.  273 
Hydrob^pbrosis,  fluia  from,  366;  urine 

from,  373 
Jiytlro-iferiUrtUfumt  ^/I 

Hy4r*jrr\t**A  ifnri/lsumm,  436 
HyiiumMthiSsia,  146,  VA,  In  UMroiiigitU 

164 
Hyp^  dicTotism  in  pulse,  6H 
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Hyperidrosia,  83 
Hyper-involation  of  ntemi,  451 
Hirpermetropia,    130  ;     nutnifMt    and 

latent,  131;  cause  of  strain  on  eyes, 

149 
Hjper-pyrezia.  55,  56;  in  rhenmatism, 

113;  in  chorea.  198 
Hypertrophy  of  heart  (Fig.  70),  402 
Hirpertrophv  and  atroohy,  9;  apparent 

nyX>ertrophy  of  muscles,  165 
Hypochonariac  regions,  their  situation 

and  contents,  514;  tumours  in,  541 
Hypogastric  rc^on  and  oontents,  514; 

tumours  in,  541 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  160 
Hyoscyamus,  cause  of  spectral  iUusions, 

199 
Hysteria,  fits  in,  with  swooning,  185; 

convulsive  fits,  187 :  hysterical  fits,  189 ; 

hysterical  mania,  2^;  dyq^noea  in, 

276 
Hystero-epilepsy,  187 

Ichthyosis,  81,  83 

Icterus,  see  Jaundice,  349 

Idiocy,  physiognomy  of,  29;  section  on 
idiocy,  254;  hereditary,  260 

niac  regions,  situation  and  contents, 
514 ;  tumours  in,  541 

Illusions,  in  delirium,  199;  from  hyoscy- 
amus, 199;  definition  of,  226 

Images,  false  images,  see  Diplopia 

Imbecility,  254 

Impetigo,  80,  83 

Impotence,  421;  in  paralysis,  180;  eleo- 
tricitjr  for,  224 

Impulsive  insanity,  242 

Incontinence  of  urine,  175 

Incubation  of  infectious  fevers,  93 

Indecency,  see  Obscenity 

Indigo  in  urine,  377 

Induced  currents,  induction  apparatus, 
209 

Induration  of  cellular  tissue,  357 

Infancy,  physiognomy  of,  disorders  of, 
29;  increase  in  stature  in,  29;  history 
of  illness  in,  40 

Infantile  paralvsis,  see  Paralysis 

Infarctions,  pulmonary,  causing  haemop- 
tysis, 286 

Infection  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  86 

Inflammations  as  cause  of  pyrexia,  74 

Influenza,  catarrh  and  cougn  in,  ^0 

Insanity,  physiopinomy  of,  28;  chapter 
viii.  on  insanity,  226;  works  of  re- 
ference on,  226;  chief  forms  of  in- 
sanity, 227 ;  ]|>remonitory  mental 
symptoms,  228;  msane  temperament, 
^;  relation  of  insanity  to  bodily 
disorders,  meiustanajAAoi^  mxqsSL  qc- 


nns,  pregnancy,  232;  of  lactation, 
236;  alcoholic  insani^.  237;  syphili- 
tic, 237;  epileptic,  238;  phthisical, 
240;  impulsive,  242;  moral,  243;  par- 
tial, 243;  circular,  245;  monomania, 
246;  general  paralysis,  247;  dementia, 
251;  idiocy,  254;  diagnosis  of  de- 
lirium from  insanity,  255;  mode  of 
examining  an  insane  person,  257; 
family  history,  259  ;  question  of  ssy- 
lum  treatment  261 

Intemperance,  in  case-taking,  44;  cause 
of  delirium,  199;  cause  of  insanity, 
236;  of  mania,  231;  of  general  paraly- 
sis, 250 

Intestines,  physical  examination  of,  534; 
see  also  Bowels 

Intermission  in  pulse,  65 

Internal  division  in  case-taking,  36 

Interrupted  current,  209 

Inspection  of  chest  as  to  lungs,  461 ;  as 
to  heart,  483  ;  of  abdomen,  515^ 

Involuntai^  movements  in  paralysis,  166 

Involution  of  uterus,  450,  451 

Iodide  of  potassium,  rash  from,  88; 
salivation  from,  320 

Ireland  (Dr.)  on  idiocy,  29,  254 

Iritis,  119, 126 

Iris,  paralysis  of,  124,  126,  (see  also 
Pupil) ;  tremulous  iris,  129 

Irregularity  of  pulse,  65  ;  tracing  of,  70 

Itch  insect  (Fijg.  18),  84 

Itching  in  skm  diseases,  85;  at  anus 
and  urethra,  86 ;  in  jaundice,  86;  from 
opium  and  arsenic,  86 

'*  Jacksonian  epilepsy^,"  190^ 

Jaundice  (chapter  xii.),  349 ;  works  of 
reference  on,  349 ;  tests  of  and  states 
resembling  jaundice,  349,  350 ;  urine 
in,  350;  tube-casts  in  urine,  400; 
stools  in,  350;  obstructive  and  non- 
obstructive, 351;  causes  of  obstruc- 
tion of  ducts,  351;  rigors  in,  353; 
hemorrhages,  353,  354 ;  non-obstruc- 
tive jaundice,  causes  of,  353 ;  jaundice 
in  isiancy,  354 ;  concurrence  of  jaun- 
dice and  dropsy,  352,  364;  epidemic, 
354 

Jaw,  spasm  of,  193 

Jelly,  "red-currant  jelly"  expectora- 
tion, 286 

Jenner,  (Sir  WnuX  on  Biokets,  20 

Jerky  respiration,  476 

Johnson  (Dr.  George)  on  Auto-laiyngos- 
copy,  308 

Joints,  affections  of,  110 ;  pains  with 
subcutaneous  hsemorrba^es,  117 ; 
effect  of  walking  on  joint-disease,  171; 
AivtiSBmorrhagio  diatiietis,  291 
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Ka= Cathode,  219 

Kl=KlaDg  (electrical  symbol),  220 

Kidney,  alfection  of,  in  gout,  115 ;  dis- 
MMes  of,  albuminuria  in,  388;  suppura- 
tion in  nelvift  (pyonephrosis),  395, 396; 
physical  examination  of,  530  ;  floating 
or  moveable.  531 

Kinks  in  coughing,  279 ;  "  dumb-kinks," 
279 

Kleptomania,  242 

Labile  currents  (electricity),  217 

Labyrinth,  affections  of,  with  tinnitus 
and  vertigo,  153 

Laborious  breathing,  266,  276 

Labour,  insanity  in,  235 

Labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  27, 159, 
160 

Lactation,  insanity  of,  236 

Lagophthalmos,  119 

Lamp  for  larynp^oscope,  304 

Laryngeal  (labio-glosso)  paralysis,  27, 
159,  160 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  184,  194,  273, 
279  281 

Laryngitis,  280,  281 

Laryngoscope,  method  of  using,  304 ; 
lamp  for,  304 ;  mirrors,  305  ;  auto- 
laryngoscopy,  various  methods,  307, 
308 ;  when  to  be  used,  309  ;  works  of 
reference  on,  315 

Laiynx,  nervous  disorders  of,  159,  184, 
Iwt ;  ^Ivanism  for,  223 ;  irri^tion 
and  disease  of,  causing  cough,  280 ; 
foreign  bodies  in,  281;  examination 
of  (chapter  x.),  298;  method  of  ex- 
amining by  laryngoscope,  304;  ap- 
pearances normally,  308;  examining 
oy  finger,  309;  morbid  appearances, 
309 ;  when  lar3mx  must  be  examined, 
309;  catarrh  of  larynx,  acute  and 
chronic,  309,  310 ;  phthisis  of,  310 ; 
B^hilitic  disease  of,  310;  inflamma- 
tion of  cartilages,  311;  croup  and 
diphtheria,  311,  oedema  glottidis, 
311 ;  growths  in,  312  ;  paralysis  and 
■pasm  of  cords,  312  ;  laryngeal  affec- 
tions of  voice  and  cough,  312 ;  aneu- 
rismal  affections  of,  312;  works  of 
reference  on,  315 

Laryn^;ismus  stridulus,  184,  194,  273 

Laughing,  test  by,  in  facial  paralysis, 
157 ;  undue,  in  paralysis,  163 :  in 
hysteria,  189 

Lead,  influences  of,  in  gout  and  renal 
disease,  115  ;  paralysis,  181 ;  influence 
of  electricity  in  lead  paralysis,  218 ; 
blue  line  on  gums,  347 

Leclanch^  battery,  208 

Lens,  crystalline,  opacities  in,  150 


Lenticular  spots,  100;  lenticular  gan- 
glion, see  Third  nerve.  Accommoda- 
tion, Pupil 

Lepra,  81,  83 

Leucocytes  in  urine,  394 

Leucocythsemia,  see  Leukaemia 

Leucoderma,  105 

Leucorrhcea.  discharge  in  urine,  378; 
physiological,  before  and  after  men- 
struation, 427;  section  on  Leucorrhcea, 
434 ;  foetid  discharge,  457,  458 

Leukaemia,  glands  in,  109  ^  blood  in, 
109 ;  splenic  and  lymphatic,  109 ;  and 
haemorrhages,  292 ;  examination  of 
blood  in.  293  (see  also  Spleen) 

Levator  palpebrae,  paralysis  of,  119^12^ 

Lewis  (Filaria  sanguinis  hominis),  297 

Lichen,  79,  83 

Liebig's  method  of  urea  analvsis,  415 

Light,  flashes  of,  151;  intolerance  of, 
152,229 

"  Light  weight,"  6 

Limbs,  paralysis  of,  161, 162 ;  state  of 
in  paralysis,  165;  contractions  and 
shaking  of,  in  paralysis,  166 ;  involun- 
tary movements  in,  166 

lime,  carbonate  of,  in  urine,  410; 
phosphate  of  (Fig.  61),  499 ;  oxalate  of 
(Fig.  62),  410 

Lineie  albicantes,  516 

Lithates,  see  Urates 

Lithic  acid,  see  Uric  acid 

Lips,  quivering  of,  167,  248  (see^  also 
labio-glossal  paralysis) ;  paralysis  of, 
tested  by  kbials,  171 

Liquor  potassae,  test  for  sugar,  381 ;  for 
pus  in  urine,  393 

Liver,  abscess  of  opening  into  lung, 
284;  cirrhosis,  cancer,  &&,  causing 
dropsy,  362 ;  cirrhosis,  363 ;  haemor- 
rhages from  disease  of,  364  ;  cancer  of, 
364 ;  nodulation  of,  363,  364  ;  sice  of , 
363,  364 ;  physical  examination  of, 
521;  dulness,  natural,  enlarged^ 
diminished,  displaced,  522,  524 ; 
density,  smoothness,  irregularis, 
525 ;  notch  of.  525 ;  gall-bladder,  525  ; 
local  enlargement,  526;  diminution, 
526 ;  pain  and  tenderness,  527 ; 
h^datios  of,  539,  (see  also  Jaundice) 

Lividitj  of  face  in  Facies  Hippocratica, 
16 ;  in  paralysis,  194 

Lividity,  in  dyspnoea,  274;  of  tongue^ 
321 

Locomotor  ataxy,  see  Ataxy 

Lumbago,  183 ;  various  causes  of,  207 

Lumbar  r^ons,  situation  and  contents, 
514  I  tumours  in,  541 

Lunatic,  mode  of  examining,  257>  Csee 
Insanity) 
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Lung.  absoeM  of,  284;  tiiiue  of.  in 
•pntom.  284,  288  (Fig.  29),  289; 
niemorrhAge  from,  285 ;  phjiioal  ex- 
amination of  lungi,  460;  inipection 
of  chest,  461 ;  shape  of  chest,  462 ; 
movements  of  chest  walls,  466 ;  pal- 
pation. 467;  mensuration  of  chest, 
467;  percassion.  469;  auscoltation, 
472;  breath -sounds  and  respiratorj 
murmur.  474;  r&les.  477;  friction. 
479;  metallic  or  amphoric  phenomena, 
479;  Tocal  resonance  ana  fremitus, 
481 

Lupus,  81 

-Lusty,"  7 

Lymphadenoma,  Lymphoma,  109 

Lymphatic  glands,  see  Glands 

Lymphatic  Teuksemia.  109;  examination 
of  blood  in,  293 

Lysis,  59;  remitting  in  enteric  ferer,  59 

^•micro-millimeter.  294 

Maeube,  82 

Magneto-electric  batteries,  210 

Magnets  in  batteries,  209 

Male  organs,  disorders  of  (chapter  xiv.), 
421 

Malignant  disease,  cachexia,  22,  (see 
abw  Cancer) 

Malassez's  instrument  for  numbering 
blood  corpuscles,  use  of,  in  anemia, 
14  ;  descnption  of,  294 

Mammae,  changes  during  pregnancy,  441 

Mania,  maniacal  delirium,  199  ;  epilep- 
tic, puerperal,  200,  235 ;  section  on 
varieties  of  mania,  228 ;  acute,  228 ; 
acute  delirious  mania,  231 ;  mania 
transitoria,  231 ;  chronic  mania,  232 ; 
hysterical  mania,  232  ;  mania  of  pu- 
berty, 232 ;  diagnosis  of,  from 
delirium,  256 

Margarine,  crystals  of,  in  vomited 
matter,  328 

Mastication,  muscles  of,  paralysis  of, 
156 

Mastoid  cells,  suppuration  in,  138 

Masturbation,  case-taking,  44  ;  section 
on,  422 ;  cause  of  convulsions,  189 ; 
in  insanity,  230,  234 

Measles,  catarrh  and  cough  in,  280  ; 
period  of  incubation,  93  ;  liability  to 
second  attack,  93  ;  rash  in,  97 

Meatus  urinarius,  pain  in,  420;  dis- 
charges from,  423 

Meckers  ganglion,  156,  157 

Medicines,  as  causing  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, 86  ;  as  causing  salivation,  3^  ; 
causing  odours  from  patients,   153, 
321 ;  causing  black  stools,  336 
Jfddiocanellata,  aee  Ttema,  ^2{d 


Medulla  oblongata,  affection  of,  159 

MelMia,336 

Melaneholia,  acute,  235 ;  during  lacta- 
tion, 236  ;  section  on  various  forms, 
243 ;  simple  melancholy,  243 ;  hypo- 
chondrians,  243 ;  acute  melancholia, 
244 ;  melancholy  with  stupor,  or 
melancholia  attonita,  245 

Melanopathia,  83 

Memory  of  worda,  see  Aphasia,  173 

M6nidre*s  disease,  153 

Meningitis,  diagnoeb  from  mania,  256 

Menopause^  434,  insanity  at,  233 

Menorrhagia,  430 

Menses,  see  Menstruation,  425,  et  »eq, ; 
emansio  menaium  428 ;  suppressio 
mensium,  430;  menstrual  moiimen, 
428 :  cessation  of,  434 

Menstruation,  disorders  of,  in  insanity, 
230,  232:  close  of,  and  insanity,  233; 
"  vicarious  "  (by  lung),  286  ;  normal 
and  abnormal,  425-^27;  strain  of,  on 
development  of  patient,  429 ;  ex- 
cessive, 490;  painful,  432 ;  cessation, 
434  ;  suppression  in  pregnancy,  441 

Mensuration  in  examining  chest,  467  ; 
in  abdomen,  519 

Mentagra,  see  Sycosis 

Merounal  tremors,  168;  salivation,  320, 
347 

Mesenteric  disease  causing  dropsy,  362 ; 
large  ^^ds  felt  in,  362 

Mesmenc  trance,  195 

Metalbumen,  367 

MetaUio  phenomena  in  auscultation, 
479 ;  tinkling,  480 ;  echo  of  heart's 
sounds,  509 

Metrorrhagia,  430 ;  at  change  of  Hfe, 
434  ;  in  cancer^  457 

Microcephalic  idiot,  29 

Micrometer,  ocular  in  squares,  and  stage 
micrometer  for  counting  blood  cor- 
puscles, 294 

Microsporon  Andouini,  89 

Biicrosporon  furfur  (Fijg.  22).  104 

Micturition,  frequence  ana  pain  in, 
419 ;  pain  in  from  uterine  disorder, 
437 

Migraine,  324 

Miliaria,  79 ;  miliary  vesiGles,  101 

Milium,  83 

Milk-teeth,  formula,  343 

Mitral  murmur,  area  of,  604 

MoUuscum,  82,  88 

Monomania,  246 

Monoplegia,  161 

Moon*s  test  for  sugar,  881 

Moral  perversitv  in  mania  of  puberty, 
238;  from  alcohol,  287;  m<»al  in- 
«anit7^243 
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Morbilli,  see  Measles 

Motes,  150 

Motions  from  bowels,  frequency  of,  331; 
consistency,  331,  335  ;  force  and 
straining  in  expulsion,  332;  oassed  in 
bed,  332  ;  appearances  of,  335 ;  con- 
sistency, 335;  size  of  faecal  masses, 
836;  '^formed,"  335;  "pea-soup," 
"rice-water,"  &c.,  336;  colour  of, 
336  ;  clayey,  336,  350  ;  black,  336  ; 
bloody,  336  ;  green  and  white,  337  : 
mucus  in,  337  ;  pus  in,  337  ;  worms 
in  motions  (figures  of  thread  worms 
and  tape  worms),  338 ;  hydatids  in, 
340  :  fatty  matter  in,  340;  gall-stones 
in,  340;  bones,  coins,  teeth,  &c.,  340; 
smell  of,  341 

Motor-oculi,  testing  of,  156 

Motor- points,  electrical,  Ziemssen^s, 
212,217 

Mottling  in  typhus,  99 

Mould  in  urine  (Fig.  54),  403 

Mouth,  temperature  taken  in,  52 ; 
paralysis,  158 

Moxa,  electric,  in  neuralgia,  221 

Muco-purulent  sputum,  283 

Mucus,  in  motions,  337;  "mucus  dis- 
ease," 337;  in  urine,  375 

Mucous  r&les,  478 

Mulberry  rash,  99 

Muguet,  distinction  from  diphtheria, 
302;  parasite  of  (Fig.  30),  319 

Mumps,  110 

Murchison  (Dr.)  on  enlargements  of 
Uver,  527 

Murmur,  see  Respiratory  murmur 

Murmurs,  cardiac,  499;  rhythm  of,  500; 
nomenclature  (note),  500;  presystolic. 
500;  direct  or  onward  murmurs,  501; 
indirect  or  backward,  501 ;  auricular- 
systolic  (Fig.  75),  500 ;  ventricular- 
systolic  (Fig.  76),  501 ;  ventricular- 
mastolic  (Fig.  77),  502;  combinations 
of  murmurs  (Figs.  78-80),  503  ;  areas 
of  murmurs  (Fig.  81),  504-507;  tabular 
view  of  valvular  murmurs,  508 

Murmurs,  arterial,  509 ;  venous,  510 ; 
pericardial,  507  ;  aneurismal,  509  ; 
anaemic,  functional,  hsemic,  509 

Muscse,  fixed  and  floating,  150 

Muscles,  development  of,  in  infancy,  29; 
tenderness  in  rickets,  21;  muscular 
prostration  in  fever,  72;  pain  in,  164; 
painful  cramps  of,  164;  state  of,  in 
paralysis,  165;  apparently  hypertro- 
phied,  165;  atropny  of,  165;  examin- 
ation of  fragments,  165;  contractions 
and  tremors  in  paialysis,  166 ;  invol- 
untary movements  in  paralysis,  166  ; 
fibrillar  tremor  in,  167;  plastic  rigid* 


i^,  190;  muscular  atrophic  paralysis,, 
181  ;  action  of  electricity  on,  211 ; 
different  action  of  faradio  and  gal- 
vanic current,  218;  difference  in  res- 
ponse to  galvanic  and  faradic  currents 
in  paralysis,  224,  225  ;  Erb's  reaction 
of  degeneration,  225  ;  absence  of  res- 
ponse to  electricity,  225 ;  fibres  in 
urine  (Fig.  56  il),  405,  (see  also 
Myoidema) 

Muscular  sense,  147 

Mussitatio,  26 

Mycelium,  91 

Myoidema,  11  note 

Myopia,  130,  131  ;  cause  of  strain  on 
eyes,  149 

Myosis,  spinal,  127 

Nachet,  Hayem  and  Nachet's  method  of 
counting  blood  corpuscles,  295 

Naevus,  83 

Nails,  affections  of,  curving,  white 
marks,  shedding  of,  107  ;  parasites 
in,  107 

Narcotics,  as  cause  of  coma,  196 

Nares,  fluids  from  causing  cough,  280 : 
bleeding  from,  290 :  examination  of 
(chap.  X.),  298;  method  of  examin- 
ing, 313 

Naunyn  on  cardiac  murmurs,  506 

Neck,  spasm  of  muscles  of,  192 ;  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of.  192  ;  wry-neck, 
192;  fixity  of  muscles  in  atlantoid 
disease,  192 

Neck,  pulsation  in  vessels,  490 

Nerves,  cranial,  testing  of,  118,  165; 
Jirgt,  155  (139,  152) ;  second,  156  (130- 
136,  147-152);  third,  156  (119-127, 
148,  149) ;  fourth,  156  (124-126.  149)  ; 
Jifth,  156  (140)  ;  sixth,  157  (120-127, 
148) ;  seventh  facial,  157  (142) ;  seventh 
—ariditorp,  159  (136,  153)  ;  eighth 
— glosso-pharyngeal,  159  (140) ;  eighth 
— spinal  accessory,  159 ;  eig/Uli — 
pneumogastriCi  159  ;  ninth,  160 

Nervous  diseases,  physiognomy  of,  26  ; 
group  of  allied  diseases,  47  ;  albumin- 
uria m,  388 

Nervous  system,  in  case-taking,  38 ; 
symptoms  of  disorder  in  (chap,  vi.), 
161 ;  works  of  reference,  118,  161 ; 
nervous  dyspnoea,  276;  organs  of 
special  sense,  118;  subjective  dis> 
orders  of  special  senses,  147  ;  cranial 
nerves,  155;  paralysis,  161;  neuralgia, 
182;  fits,  183;  twitchinss,  197; 
delirium,  198 ;  vertigo,  200 ;  sleep, 
202  ;  headache,  205 ;  pain  in  bacL, 
207 

Nettle-rash)  see  Urtlcaxu^ 


Nii:ht-torri'rH.  "JO  4  in 

Ni;;ht-w.,lkiii-:.  'J 't  li' 

Nii>i>lo».  st-e  Maiiim;i*  Opii 

Niuth  nerve.  100  ^  tn 

Nitrate  of  silver,  iliscolouration  from,        ca 

103  in! 

Nitric   aciii   test   for   albumen,  384  :    Oi>ti 

quantitative.  385  Oitti 

Nitrogenous  principles  in  urine,  estima-        tie 

tion  of,  415  an 

Nodding  in  shaking  paUy,  168 ;  nod-        of. 

ding  oonvuUions.  lAs,  llKi  |     24! 

Nodosity  of  joints.  111  .  Ony< 

Noises  in  ear,  153  '.  Orbii 

Nose,  examination   of.   139 ;    running    i>rga 

from,  140 ;  fa'tor  from.  140  <>rga 

Nose,  picking,  80.  l^^l :  action  of  dilator    Otor 

narium.  in  dyspnuM,  2t)6  :  bleeding  ,  0\^r 

from,  in  whooping  cough,  27U 
Numbness,  154 
Nummular  sputa.  284 
NutritioUflgnlvauism  for  impro\-ing,  223 
Nycturia,  176 
Nymphomania.  233 
Nystagmus,  129 
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0=(Effnung.  oi>ening  of  circuit  (elec 

tricity).  21'J 
Obesity.  0 

Oblique  muscles  of  eye.  123,  124.  125      \  Oxak 

Obliquity  in  objects  seen.  120.  124  1      C^), 

Obscenity  in  insanity,  2:U),  235.  247         j  Oxyu 

Ocular    muscles.    paralysiB    of,    120:  '      ;i38 

functions  of  (table).  123 :  rtnults  of    Ozu^n 

iwralysis  (table),  124  ;clinical  signiti-  ^  Ozoni 

cance  of,  125  :  convulsive  movomont!*,  :      in  u 

12l» :  asthoiu>i>i:i,   1 41'  :   para,h>is   in 

Bvphilitic  insanitv.  2.' is  P.iral^ 
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ingi  of  paralysis,  163 ;  pain  and  para- 
lysis,  164;  rheumatic,  164;  state  of 
muscles  and  limbs  in  paralysis,  165 ; 
involuntary  movements  in,  166 ;  after 
epilepsy,  166 ;  choreic  movements 
and  shaking  in,  167 ;  reflex  actions 
in,  168  ;  shaking  palsy,  paralysis  agi- 
tans,  167 ;  walking  affected  in  para- 
lysis, 168,  171 ;  scrivener's  palsy  or 
writer's  cramp,  174 ;  of  bladder  and 
rectum,  175 ;  of  sphincters,  175 ;  clin- 
ical significance  of  paralysis,  178 ; 
diphtheritic,  179;  of  extensors  of 
arms,  181 ;  lead  paralysis,  181 ;  affec- 
tion or  escape  of  supinator  longus,  181; 
wasting  palsy,  181;  traumatic  par- 
alysis, 181;  delusions  in  paralysis,  181; 
■udden  paralysis,  194 ;  tests  by,  and 
uses  of,  electricity,  218  ;  tests  by  elec- 
tricity, 224  ;  paralysis  of  vocal  cords, 
312 ;  Facial  paralysis,  single  and 
double,  27 ;  tests  of,  157 ;  double, 
168 ;  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  para- 
lysis, 27, 159, 160 ;  Infantile  para- 
lysis, walking  in,  169 ;  peculiarities 
of,  180;   electricity  in,  218. 

Parasites,  of  skin,  83 ;  itch  insect  (Fi^. 
18),  84 ;  infection,  87 ;  pediculus  pubis 
(Fig.  19),  87  ;  examination  of,  89  ;  of 
hair,  89 ;  parasite  on  tongue,  319  (see 
Bacteria  in  blood);  and  also  Worms 
and  Echinoccoci 

Paresis  (slight  paralysis),  see  Paralysis ; 
general  paresis,  see  General  paralysis 

Pain  and  numbness  in  same  parts,  146, 
154 ;  and  paralysis  in  same  parts,  164 ; 
muscular,  164 ;  electric  or  toothache- 
like in  ataxy,  164 ;  thoracic  pain,  263, 
271, 273 ;  in  left  arm,  273  ;  abdominal 
and  in  bowels,  &c. ,  332  ;  in  micturi- 
tion, 420 ;  in  pelvic  region,  436 ;  in 
back,  see  Menstruation,  Dysmenor- 
rhoea,  &c. 

Pair,  galvanic,  209 

Palate,  paralvsis  of,  156, 157 ;  nasal  tone 
from  paralysis  of,  171 ;  arched  in 
idiocy,  29,  2.54 ;  catarrh  of,  300 ;  diph- 
theritic affection,  301 ;  destruction  of 
in  syphilis,  303 

Palpation,  in  examining  lungs,  467 ;  in 
examining  heart,  483 ;  abdomen,  518 

Paljpebra,  paralysis  of  elevator,  119, 
126 ;  of  orbicularis,  119,  158 ;  convul- 
sive movements  of,  129 

Palpitation  of  heart,  section  on,  263, 
270;  sense  of  palpitation  in  epigas- 
trium, 270;  in  uterine  affections,  438 

Pallor  of  complexion  in  anaemia,  13 ;  of 
tongue,  321 

Palsy,  see  Paralysis 


Pancreas,  examination  of,  632 

Papilla  optic,  see  Optic  nerve 

Papulse,  78 

Paracentesis,  see  Tapping 

Panesthesia,  154 

Paralbumen  in  ovarian  fluids.  367 

Parametritic,  447,  454 

Paraplegia,  gait  in,  27,  169 ;  definition 
of,  161;  paralysis  of  bladder  and 
rectum  in,  175;  reflex,  177;  and 
hemiplegia  combined,  179 ;  syphilitic 
disease  as  cause  of,  179;  causes  of, 
180 ;  hysterical  paraplegia,  180 

Parotitis,  110 

Parovarian  cysts,  fluid  from,  367 

Patheticus  (nerve),  156 

Pavy's  copper  test  solution  for  sugar, 
379 

Pear-shaped  cells  in  ovarian  cancer, 
368 

Pectoriloquy,  481 

Pediculus  pubis  (Fig.  19),  87 

Pelric  cellulitis,  449 

Pelvis,  symptoms  referred  to,  434 ;  pain, 
436  ;  examination  of,  interiorly,  443 

Pelvic  inflammations,  454 

Pelvi-peritonitis,  333 

Pemphigus,  79, 83 

Penis,  see  chapter  xiv.,  421 

Percussion,  diuness  in  ascites  (Fig.  40) 
358 ;  dulness  from  great  distension  oi 
bowel,  359 ;  dulness  in  ovarian  dropsy 
(Fig.  41),  360;  nulmonary,  469; 
tympanitic  and  dull,  470;  cracked- 
pot  sound,  472 ;  area  of  normal  per- 
cussion of  heart,  liver,  and  sp^en 
(Fig.  69),  486;  decraase  of  cardiac 
dulness,  491 ;  increase  of  same,  491 ; 
displacement,  492 ;  in  thoracic  aneur- 
ism, 511 ;  abdominal  aneurism,  639 ; 
auscultatory  percussion,  520 

Pericardium,  effusion  into  (Fig.  71), 
493 ;  pericardial  murmurs,  607 

Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  311 

Perihepatitis,  a  cause  of  jaundice,  354 ; 
of  dropsy^  363 

Periodontitis,  347 

Peritoneum,  pain  and  tenderness  in, 
332, 333 ;  fluid  in,  357 ;  inflammation, 
with  effusion,  361 

Peritonitis,  332 

Perityphlitis,  a33 

Perimetritis,  333,  454 

Pernicious  anaemia,  14;  small  red  cells 
in  blood.  296 

Perspiration,  in  fevers,  23;  absence  of, 
in  diabetes,  23 ;  in  wiry  and  corpu- 
lent persons,  23 

Pertussis,  278 

Petechise,  99,  103 
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liiij.  cr>-r,i]^    I'l^'.  lu  .  I'l'j 
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I'litliihiM.  sitrophy  of.  10  ;  physio;^ 

■igiiMuf,  11  ;  Arc-Ui'U.Hoii,  17;  pht 

cal  iiiHsiiiitv,  240 ;  broncliiul  phtL 

271i :  viiuuLitod  by  fureit;n  Ixxlic 

broDclii.    'Jxl;    of  lurynx,  310 ; 

line  on  ^tniK,  lUT 
Photopliobiu,  152 
I'hoto^iiiin,  151 
I'lireiuc  nerve,  electrical  excitation 

228 
Phynia,   82 
I'hyiiical    dittgn^i''    or    physical  si 

(chiipter  XV  i.),  4riO 
PliVHical  exnniinsitiun  of  chctit  and 

donicn  (cliapter  xvi.),  4(iO;  of  lur 

44)0 ;  of  heart,  AKi ;  of  abtlomen.  . 
Phyaiogiioiny  of  dlBeaite,  1  (see  nar 

of  ■|>ecial  iliHe^iiieH  in  index) ;  rcfcren 

to  worlcH  on,  32 
Pica.  318  (aim)  nanio  of  ijitc  sometlo 

UHod  in  testing  vixion) 
I^geon-hreant  (Fit;.  <m).  4<>3 
rifpnentation  of  Hkin,  103 
]*inijdeH,  78 
letting  in  dn)])HV.  355 
'*  PinH  and  needles.*'  155 
rityriiutiH,  HO,  81,  83;  pityriasis  rubi 

HI.  83;  pityriiutiH  verhicolor,  104 
Plague,  glandular  affection  in,  110 
PlRHtic  nipdity.  1!K) 
Play,  infitinct  of,  30 
PloMHor.  40!) 
IMethoriL.  15 
lUeuni,  lu'rfonition  of,  as  c:iuso  of  di 

jMiu-a,  1M7:  plouritit'  stitih.  271;  uttt 
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Pulmonary^  arteir,  embolism  and 
thrombosis  of,  z67;  aneurism  of,  a 
cause  of  hajmoptysis,  287;  visible 
pulsation  in,  489;  area  of  murmurs 
connected  with,  506 

Pulsation,  audible,  154  ;  visible  in 
arteries,  66 ;  in  epigastrium,  271,  489: 
in  abdomen,  517 ;  from  abdominal 
aorta,  271,  489  ;  from  right  ventricle, 
439 ;  at  base  of  heart,  489 ;  from 
auricles  and  pulmonary  artery,  490  ; 
in  vessels  of  neck,  400;  in  thorax 
from  aneurism,  493,  511 ;  pulsating 
tumour,  511, 513,  (see  also  Apex-beat) 

Pulse,  works  on,  50 ;  frequency  of,  61 ; 
pulse-rate,  62 ;  influence  of  move- 
ment, food  and  stimulants  on,  62; 
diurnal  range  of,  62;  comparison  with 
temperature,  63 ;  strength  of,  63 ; 
ratio  to  respiration,  63  ;  effect  of,  ab- 
normal division  of  vessels  on,  63; 
different  on  two  sides,  63,  64 ;  not 
synchronous  on  two  sides,  64 ; 
rhythm  of,  64 ;  intermission  and 
irregularity  of,  64,  271,  272  ;  signifi- 
cance of,  65 ;  tracing  of,  70 ;  dicro- 
tous,  65 ;  tracing  of,  68 ;  hyper- 
dicrotous  pulse,  tracing  of,  68  ;  pulse 
of  unfilled  arteries  (aortic  regurgita- 
tion), 65 ;  thrill  in  pulse,  66 ;  healthy 
pulse  (tracing),  68 ;  various  diseases 
(tracings),  68-70 ;  inequalitv  on  two 
sides  (tracing),  69 ;  senile,  rigid 
artery  (tracing),  69 ;  pulse  in  Bright's 
disease  (tracing),  70 ;  increased  ten- 
sion, 70;  sense  of  throbbing  in  pulses, 
271 

Pulse  wave,  parts  of  (tracing),  67 

Pupils,  contracted  in  fevers,  24 ;  dila- 
tation and  contraction  of,  126 ;  in- 
equality of,  126,  249  ;  irregularity  of, 
127;  variations  in  size  of  both,  dilata- 
tion and  contraction,  127  ;  sensitive- 
ness to  light.  127,  128  ;  oscillation  of, 
129 ;  artificial,  127,  147 

Purging,  see  Diarrhoea 

Purpura,  83,  103 ;  purpura  rheumatica, 
117.  hasmorrhages  ii]^  291 

Purring  tremor,  493 

Pus-casts,  399 

Pus,  in  sputum,  283 ;  profuse  exnecto- 
ration  of,  284 ;  vomited,  328 ;  in 
motions,  337  ;  in  the  urine,  393  ;  pus 
corpuscles  (Fig.  45),  394 ;  test  of  pus 
bv  liquor  potassae,  393;  significance 
of  pus  in  urine,  396 

Pustule,  80 ;  malignant  pustule,  blood 
in,  297 

Pyssmia,  temperature  in,  54 ;  joints 
affected,  116 ;  idiopathic,  117 

2 


Pyelitis,  396 

Pyonephrosis,  395,  396 

Pyrexia,  the  class  pyrexias,  18 ;  general 
signs  of  pyfexia,  50,  70 ;  rise  and 
duration  of,  56,  58;  clinical  signifi- 
cance of  pyrexia,  72 

Pyromania,  242 

Pyrosis,  329 

Pyuria,  393 

Quetelet,  on  growth  of  infant,  29 
Quinine,  a  cause  of  tinnitus,  154 
Quickening,  442 

R&les,  pulmonary,  477;  sonoroiui  and 
sibilant,  478;  bubbling  or  muooos, 
478;  crepitant,  479;  friction  rAle,  479 

Ranula,  321 

Rashes,  febrile,  73,  83,  91;  date  of 
appearance  of^  92 

Raving,  see  Delirium  and  Mania 

Reaction  of  urine,  374 

Recti,  muscles  of  eye,  123, 124,  125 

Rectum,  temperature  taken  in,  52 ; 
paralysis  of,  175 ;  pains  in,  335 ; 
abscesses  opening  into,  337;  exami- 
nation of  pelvic  organs  per  rectum,  446 

Red  blood  corpuscles,  see  Blood 

Reduplication  of  heart's  sounds,  499 

Reflex  actions  in  paralysis,  167,  168; 
reflex  paralysis,  177;  reflex  actions  in 
paraplegia,  180 

Regions,  anatomical,  in  case-taking,  35, 
36 ;  of  chest,  460 ;  of  abdomen,  514 

Regurgitation  of  food,  329 

Relapses,  effect  of,  on  temperature,  60 

Relapsing  fever,  occasional  rash  in,  91, 
100 ;  affection  of  joints  in,  113 ; 
bacterium  in  blood,  297 

Religious  fervour  in  insanity,  234 

Renal  tube-cast  and  epithelium,  see 
Tube-casts  and  Epithelium 

Reporting  of  medical  cases,  33 

Reproductive  system,  in  case -taking,  38 
(see  chapters  xiv.  and  xv.) 

Residence,  importance  of,  in  case-taking, 
43 

Resonance  of  voice  in  auscultation,  481 ; 
of  ob8erver*s  voice,  482;  of  heart's 
sounds,  482 

Respiration,  muscles  of,  involved  in 
general  paralysis,  248;  number  of 
respirations  per  minute,  264;  ai 
indicative  of  dyspnoea,  265 ;  sighing, 
suspirious,  Chevne-stokes  respiration, 
275 ;  **  cerebral "  respiration  in  brain 
disease  and  fevers,  276;  laborious, 
266,  276  ;  movements  of,  thoracic  and 
abdominaL  466 ;  movements  of  ab- 
domen and  abdominal  organs,  517 
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fietpiratoiy  mnnniir,  ▼ariationi  in 
healtli,  474;  weakened,  476;  ezig- 
serated  or  puerile,  476 ;  jerky,  aign- 
ing,  47G:  prolonged 'expiration,  4/6; 
bronohial  or  tabular,  477;  caTemous, 
477 

fietpiratory  syitem,  in  case-taking,  38 ; 
chapter  ix.  on  disorders  of,  262; 
works  of  reference  on,  262 ;  see  also 
chapter  xvi,  purts  1  and  2 

Betention  of  unne,  175 

Betina.  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
of,  133 ;  hsemorrhages,  exudations, 
&c.,  134;  h^penesthesia  of,  152; 
hemorrha^  m,  291 

Betinitis,  pigmentosa,  151 

Hetraction  of  one  side  of  chest,  465 

Betro-pharyngeal  abscess,  304 

Retroversion  of  uterus,  diagnosis  of,  449 

Rheumatic  gout,  rheumatoid  arthritiB, 
rheumatic  arthritis^  111 

Rheumatism,  disthesis  of,  20 ;  group  of 
allied  diseases,  47;  affection  of  jomts 
in.  111  ;  acute  rheumatism,  112 ; 
chronic  rheumatism,  113 ;  quad-rheu- 
matic affections  in  scarlatina,  113, 
116 ;  in  relapsing  fever,  113 ;  gonor- 
rhcjeal  rheumatism,  114 ;  as  cause  of 
neuralgia,  183  ;  allied  to  chorea,  197; 
electricity  in,  221 ;  cause  of  insanity, 
239 

Rhinoscopy  in  aural  disease,  138 ; 
methotl,  313 ;  when  called  for,  314 ; 
works  of  reference  on,  315 

Rhoncbi,  see  KAles 

Rhythm  of  pulse,  64;  of  respiration, 
276  ;  of  respiratory  murmur,  476 ;  of 
cardiac  murmurs,  oOO,  508 

Rickets,  physiognomy  of,  20;  precur- 
sory symptoms,  21 ;  Jenner  on,  21 ; 
cachexy  in,  22 ;  tendency  to  convul- 
sions and  laryngismus  stridulus,  188, 
279 ;  chest  in  [Vis,  66),  463 

Rigidity,  early  and  late  in  paralysis, 
166  ;  plastic  rigidity,  190 

Rigors,  in  fever,  24 ;  from  passage  of 
catheter,  24 ;  in  jaundice,  353 

Ringworm  (see  Tinea  tricophytina),  83, 
89 ;  of  nails,  107 

Rise  of  temperature,  manner  of,  56,  57; 
in  relapses,  60 

Roberts  (Dr.  "Wm.),  on  case-taking,  37; 
on  estimation  of  sugar  by  fermenta- 
tion, 381 ;  on  estimation  of  albumen 
by  nitric  acid,  386 

Rothein,  see  German  measles 

Rosalia,  see  German  measles 

Rose-spots,  100 

Boseob,  78, 83 ;  exanthematiea,  1M»  (see 
aJflo  Q«nnan  meailea,  ^  aaid  %^ 


Round  wonni,  338,  340 

Rubeola  notha,  see  German  measles; 

rubeola,  see  Measles 
Running,  cause  of  dyspncea,  269 
Rupia,  f9,  80j^  83 
Russell  and  West's  solution  of  hypo- 

bromite  of  soda  for  urea  analysis,  417 
Rusty  spit  of  pneumonia,  285 ;  abaence 

of,  286 

S = Schliessung  »  closing  of  circuit  (elec- 
tricity), 219 

Salaam  convulsions,  168,  193 

SaUvation,  320,  347 

Sand  in  urine,  see  Gravel,  Urine,  &c. 

Sanders  (Professor),  on  case-taking,  35 ; 
form  recommended  by,  37 

Santorini,  cartilages  of,  in  larynx,  308 

Sarcina  ventricuU  (Fi^.  31),  328;  in 
urine,  causing  turbidity,  376 

Satyriasis,  233 

Scabies,  80,  83;  acarus  scabiei  (Fig.  IS), 
84 

Scabs,  see  Crusts,  82 

Scales,  80 

Scarlatina  rash,  94 ;  period  of  incuba- 
tion, 93 ;  liability  to  second  attack, 
93 ;  glands  in,  109  ;  joints  in,  113, 
116 ;  cause  of  chorea,  198 ;  throat  in, 
300;  tongue  in,  320 

Scarlatina,  albuminuria  in,  387 

Scirrhus,  83 

Scl^r^e,  357 

Scleroderma,  83 

Scratching  in  skin  eruptions,  85 

Scrivener's  palsy,  see  Writer^s  cramp 

Scrofula  (see  also  Struma),  cachexia  of, 
19;  group  of  diseases  allied  to,  47; 
glands  in,  108 

Sculpture,  and  ideal  prop<ntions,  10 

Scurvy,  103;  ^ints  pained  in,  117; 
hnmorriiages  in,  291 

ScYbala,336 

Seborrhoea,  83 

Second  nerve,  see  Optic  nerve 

Secondary  induced  current,  210 

Sedatives,  use  of,  case-taking,  44 ;  cause 
of  sleeplessness,  203 

SecUments  in  urine,  877 

Semen,  emissions  of,  423  (see  also 
SpermatoKoa) 

Senile  decay,  3 ;  dementia,  251 

Sensation  common,  143 ;  perversions  of 
154;  affected  in  paralysis,  163;  in 
insanity,  227, 242;  action  of  electricity 
on  nerves  of,  220 

Sense,  organs  of,  examinations  and  dis- 
orders of,  119:  eye,  118;  ear,  136; 
nose,  139;  taste,  140;  toooh,  143; 
wiQM<)it  tempeimtare,  146;  mucnlar 
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lenie,  147;   inbjectiye   diaorden  of 
■pedal  aeDBet,  147 

Seventh  nenre,  in  taite,  142:  "pan 
intennedia  "  of,  142 ;  testing  of,  156 ; 
portio  mollii,  169 

Sexual  desire  (see  also  Venereal  excesses, 
Masturbation,  &o.),  in  paralysis,  180, 
422 ;  sexual  excesses  in  paralysis,  180, 
421 ;  in  mania,  230 

Shaldng  in  paralysis,  165, 167 ;  shaking- 
palsy,  167 

Shingles,  79 

Shiveringi,  in  fever,  24,  71,  74;  from 
passage  of  catheter,  24 ;  absence  of,  in 
children,  71 

Sibilant  r&les,  478 

Sickness,  see  Vomiting,  321 

Siemens  and  Halske  lottery,  208 

Sighing  respiration,  275,  476 

Sight,  see  Vision 

Sims*  speculum,  452 

Smee*s  battery,  208 

Size  of  body,  4 

Skin,  works  of  reference  on,  76 ;  erup- 
tions. 76 ;  diseases  of.  classification, 
77 ;  elementary  lesions  of  skin  (Wil- 
lan  and  Bateman),  78;  secondary 
changes  in  skin.  82;  Buchanan  and 
Anderson*s  classification  of  skin 
diseases,  83;  functional  affections, 
parasitic,  s^hilitic,  strumous,  febrile 
eruptions,  inflammations,  new  forma- 
tions, haemorrha^s,  83;  constitutional 
disturbance  in  skin  diseases,  &c.,  84; 
cause  of,  86 ;  staining,  pigmentation, 
and  discolouration,  103;  syphilitic 
eruptions,  106;  sensation  ot  skin, 
varMtions  in,  143,  144,  154,  163; 
glazing  of  skin  in  anaesthesia,  146; 
perverted  sensation,  154 

Sleep,  effect  on  pulse,  62  ^  tendency  to, 
in  ^ralysis,  194;  various  disorders 
of,  202 ;  disturbances  of,  204  ;  undue 
tendency  to,  204  ;  causes  of,  205 

Sleepiness,  undue,  204 

Sleeplessness    and   delirium,    199;   in 
mania,  229 

Sleeplessness,  202 ;  with  fever  and 
delirium.  203 ;  in  intemperance,  203 

"Slender."  6 

Smell,  sense  of,  tests  for,  139  ;  loss  of, 
from  thickening  in  nose.  140 ;  from 
facial  paralysis,  140;  i)erverBions  of. 
152 ;  of  vomited  matter,  327 ;  of 
motions,  341 

Smallpox  rash,  95 ;  diagnosis,  96 ;  period 
of  incubation,  93 ;  liability  to  a  second 
attack,  93 

Snellen's  test  types,  130 

Snoring  respiration  in  dyspnoea,  273 
(see  Stertor  in  paralysis,  194). 


"  Snuflfles."  140 

Solium  (see  Tnnia),  339 

Somnambulism,  204, 

Sonorous  r&les,  478 

Sooty  fluids  vomited,  327 

Sound,  uterine,  care  in  cases  of  iiu- 
pected  pregnancy,  440 ;  use  of,  449 

Spare  habit.  10 

Sparks,  electrisation  by,  211 

Spasms  in  limb,  166;  in  writing,  175;  of 
bladder  and  rectum,  176;  carix>-pedal, 
191 ;  in  legs  and  limbs.  191  ^  in  region 
of  face  and  neck,  192 ;  histnonic.  192 ; 
tonic  in  various  parts,  193 ;  of  degla- 
tition,  194  ;  of  glottis,  194.  273,  278, 
282 ;  cardiac  spasm,  272 ;  of  vocal 
cords.  312 

Spatula  for  tongue  depression,  298 

Specific  gravity  of  dropsical  fluids,  365 ; 
of  urine,  372 ;  high  and  low  speoifio 
gravity  of  urine.  373 ;  specific  gravity 
beads,  373 ;  differential  density  method 
of  estimating  quantity  of  sugar.  381 ; 
estimate  of  solids  in  urine  ffom  spe- 
cific gravity,  381 

Spectra,  151 ;  spectral  illusions,  152 

Speculum,  auris,  138 ;  vaginal,  use  of, 
451 

Speech,  affections  of,  in  paralysis,  171 ; 
in  idiocy,  171;  in  deafness.  171; 
affection  from  state  of  tongue,  321 

Spermatorrhoea,  423 

Spermatozoa  in  urine.  402  (Fig.  52).  403 

Spbygmograph,  works  on.  50;  descrip- 
tion of  method  of  using,  66 ;  sphygmo- 
graphio  tracing,  parts  of,  67 ;  various 
tracings,  68-70 

Spinal-accessory  nerve.  159 

Spinal  cord,  disease,  178 ;  causing  pain 
in  back.  207 ;  galvanising,  222 

Spine,  hot  sponge  causing  tenderness, 
207;  disease  of^  causing  panUysis, 
180 ;  causing  pain  in  back,  207 ;  ten- 
derness to  electrical  currents.  221 

Spirilla  in  blood  in  relapsing  fever,  297 

Spirits,  use  of.  case-taking.  44 ;  a  cause 
of  cirrhosis  of  liver.  364;  (see  also 
Stimulants) 

Spirochsete  Obermeieri  in  relapsing 
fever,  297 

Spirometer,  468 

Spit,  see  Expectoration,  282 

Spitoons.  282 

Splashing  sound  in  auscultation.  480 

Spleen,  enlarged,  causing  dropsy.  364 ; 

Ehysical   examination   of,  527;    en- 
irged  (Fig.  85).  529 
Splenic  fever,  bacterium  in  blood,  297 
Splenic  leuksemia,  109 ;    hsemorrhagM 
in.  292;  examination  of  blood  in,  293 
(see  SpWii\ 
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Spores,  90 ;    Bporidia,  91 ;   in   mould 

(Fig.   M),  403;   in  yeast  (Fig.  66), 

404 
Sputum,  section  on,  see  Ezpeotonttion 

(282) 
8quam».  80 

Squint,  120 ;  see  Strabismus 
Stains  on  skin.  82 
Staggering.  27.  153,  169 
Staining  of  sldn.  103 
Starch  granules,   in  vomited    matter, 

iF^.  31).  328;  in  urine  (Fig.  66), 

Startings  of  limbs,  229 

Static  electricity,  210 

Stature,  increase  in  infancy,  29 

Status  pnesens,  35 

Stealing,  impulse  to.  242 

Stellar  crystals,  409 

Stemo-mastoid,  nerve  supply  of,  169 ; 
twitching  of,  193 

Stertor  in  paralysis.  194 

Stethograph,  468 

Stethometer,  468 

Stethoscope,  use  and  forms  of.  472 ;  dif- 
ferential. 473,  496  ;  Spencer^s.  473 

Stimulants,  habitual  use  of,  importance 
of,  in  case-taking,  43. 44 ;  effect  of,  on 
pulse,  62 ;  cause  of  delirium,  199 ; 
cause  of  sleeplessness.  203 

Stitch,  pleuritic,  271 

Stohrer^s  battery,  208 

Stokes  (Dr.),  on  myoidema,  11;  on 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  275 

Stomach,  vertigo  from,  201;  (see  Vomit- 
ing, 321 ;)  pain  in,  323  ;  dilatation  of. 
326,  328 ;  casts  of  follicles  in  vomited 
matter,  329;  acidity  of.  329;  flatu- 
lence in,  329 ;  physical  examination 
of ,  533 

Stomatitis,  parasitic,  318;  vesicular, 
ulcerative,  gangrenous,  920 

Stools  (see  Motions,  335 ;  and  State  of 
bowels.  331) 

"Stout,"  6 

Strabismus,  120 ;  convei^nt,  divergent, 
ahemate,  120 ;  concomitant,  120, 121 ; 
paralytic  and  non-paralytic,  120, 121 : 
couDcction  with  hypermetropia,  and 
myopia,  121 ;  clinical  significance  of. 
12a 

Strachan  (Dr.),  on  "pky  *' 

Strangury,  medicines  as  causes  of,  S^ 

"  Strawberry  tongue,"  320 

Strength,  tests  uf .  in  limbs,  165 

Stricture,  spasmodic,  of  cesophagus,  194 

Stridulous  breathing,  273.  278.  279,  280 

Strophulus,  79,  83 

Struma  (see  also  Scrofula.^,  oafibAxia  of, 

19;  ikin  diseMos,  S& 
Strychnia  poisoning,  1^ 


Stuttering  in  general  paralysis,  248 

Stupor,  in  fevers,  26;  with  melancholy, 
245 ;  see  also  Coma 

Sub-involution  of  uterus.  450 

Subjective  disorders  of  senses,  47 

Subsultus  tendinum,  25 

Succussion,  Hippocratic,  in  ausculta- 
tion, 48 

Sucking,  refusal  of  breast  by  infants 
in  dyspnoea,  266 

Sudamina,  in  enteric  fever,  101 ;  erup- 
tion of,  101 

Suffocation,  see  various  sections  under 
Dyspnoea  and  Cough 

Suffusion  of  eyes,  119 

Sugar  in  urine,  378;  copper  test — Trom- 
mer's,  378;  Fehlings  and  Pavy's 
solution,  379 ;  method  of  testing,  3>f9 ; 
quantitative  determination  by  copper 
test,  380;  fermentation  test,  380; 
torula  test.  381 ;  quantitative  test  by 
fermentation.  381 ;  estimation  bv 
specific  gravity,  381;  Moore*s  test  with 
liquor  potassae,  381 ;  bismuth  test, 
S8S ;  poiariscope,  382 

Suicidal  insanity,  242 ;  imoortance  of 
ascertaining  suicidal  tendency,  259 

Sulphur,  rash  from.  89 

Sunstroke,  cause  of  paralysis.  195;  of 
insanity,  231,  241 ;  cause  of  vomiting, 
322 

Super-involution  of  uterus,  451 

Supinator  longus,  testing  of,  in  lead 
paUy,  181 

Suspirious  respiration,  275 

Swallowing,  see  Deglutition 

Sweating,  in  rickete,  21 ;  in  fever,  23» 
70;  unilateral,  71, 126 

Swimming,  sense  of,  see  Vertigo,  200 

Sycosis,  81 

Sympathetic,  affections  of,  126,  127; 
galvanising,  222 

Synchronous,  or  non-synchronous  pulse, 
64 

Syphilis,  cachexia  of,  22  r  history  of,  in 
case-taking,  43 ;  syphilis  (skin),  83 ; 
eruptions,  106;  congenital,  106;  ^ands 
in,  108;  bones  and  joints,  117;  of 
la^nx,  310 ;  as  cause  of  hemiplegia, 
178 ;  as  cause  of  neuralgia,  183 ;  con- 
vulsions in,  188 ;  and  insanity,  237 ; 
notched  teeth,  345 

Syphilophobia,  2% 

Systems,  phydological,  in  oaae-takiBg. 
35,  36 ;  details  of,  38 ;  (see  also  under 
Nervous  systems,  &c.) 

Tabes  mesenterica,  causing  dropsy,  362 

Taches  bleuatres,  101 
I  Tkche  c6r6bral8, 12 
\T^MAi^<ft  %ak»^  Wte  of.  and  diitribntian 
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TaenuB,  yarious  forms  (Figs.  34,  38), 
339;  T.  mediocanellata,  (Fig.  34),  339 ; 
head  of  T.  solium  and  T.  mediocanel- 
lata,  (Figs.  37,  38),  340;  proglottides, 
(Figs.  35,  36).  339 

Tait  (Dr.  Lawson).  on  myoidema,  11 

Tape-worms  (Fig.  34),  339 ;  a  cause  of 
insanity,  240 

Tapping,  abdominal,  importance  of 
emptying  of  bladder  beforehand, 
359;  examination  of  fluids  removed 
by  ^pping,  366 ;  examination  of  ab- 
domen immediately  after  tapping,  366 

Tar,  rash  from,  89 

Taste,  testing  of,  140 ;  smell  and  taste, 
141 ;  affections  of,  142 ;  in  general 
diseases,  143 ;  perversions  of,  152  ; 
seventh  nerve,  157 

Teeth,  343  ;  formula  of  milk  teeth,  343  ; 
disorders  of  first  dentition,  343;  second 
dentition,  formula  of  permanent 
teeth,  344  ;  notched  (syphihtic)  teeth, 
(Fig.  39),  345  ;  causes  of,  345 ;  falling 
out  of,  346  ;  grindin}^  teeth,  346 

Temperaments,  2;  **msane  tempera- 
ment," 231,  237 

Temperature  of  body,  50 ;  "works  on, 
50 ;  time  of  day  for  taking,  53,  54 ; 
normal  and  abnormal  temperatures, 
table  of,  55  ;  diurnal  range  in  hectic, 
54;  manner  of  rise  and  duration  of 
elevation.  56 ;  rapid  rise  of,  in  certain 
diseases,  57  ;  gradual,  57  ;  decline  of, 
date  and  manner,  58 ;  fall  of,  fal- 
lacies in  judging,  59;  fall  before 
death,  60 ;  in  complications  and 
relapses,  60 ;  of  convalescents,  61 ; 
comparison  with  pulse,  61 ;  in  enteric 
fever  and  meningitis,  61,  63;  very 
high  and  very  low  temperature,  55 ; 
hyper-pyretic  and  collapse  tempera- 
tures, 55 ;  diagrams  of,  56 ;  sense  of 
temperature,  146 ;  galvanism  to  im- 
prove heat  of  limbs,  223;  not  much 
elevated  in  mania,  230,  256 

Tendency,  morbid,  2 

Tendons,  starting  of,  at  wrist,  25 

Tenesmus,  335 

Terrors,  night,  204 

Tetanic  contraction  (electricity),  219 

Tetanus,  193 

Tetany,  191 

Thallus,  91 

Thermic  effects  of  electricity,  211 

Thermometer,  clinical,  51 

"Thin,**  6 

Third  nerve,  paralysis  of,  124, 126, 127 ; 
testing  of,  156 

Thirst,  318 

Thorax,  see  Chest 

Thread  worms,  (Fig,  32),  338 


Thrill,  vocal.  481 ;  cai'diac,  493 ;  aneu- 
rismal,  511 

Throat,  irritation  and  disease  of,  causing 
cough,  280;  catarrh  of,  300;  in  scarla- 
tina, 300;  in  diphtheria,  301;  ulcera- 
tion in,  302 ;  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, 302;  tonsillitis,  302  ;  syphiUtio 
affection  of,  303 ;  destruction  of 
tissue,  303 ;  retro- pharyngeal  abscess, 
304  ;  books  of  reference  on,  315 

Thrombosis  of  cerebral  vessels  in  hemi- 
plegia, 178 ;  and  in  chorea,  198 ;  of 
portal  vein,  363 

Thrush,  see  Muguet 

Thudicum  on  analysis  of  renal  calculi, 
411 

Thumbs,  inversion  of,  191 

Thyroid,  fulness  of,  119 

Tic  (see  neuralgia  of  flfth  nerve,  182, 
156) ;  convulsive  tic,  193 

Tinea  favosa,  83,  89,  90  ;  tricophytina 
(circinata,  tonsurans  sycosis),  83, 
89  (Fig.  21),  91;  versicolor,  83  ;  decal- 
vans,  83 

Tingling,  155 

Tinnitus  aurium,  153 ;  in  paralysis,  194 

Tobacco,  use  of,  importance  of,  in  case- 
taking,  43 

Tongue,  in  fever,  24  (see  also  Taste,  140), 
tactile  sense  of,  142 ;  temperature 
under,  52;  nervous  supply  of  hngualis, 
158 ;  of  extrinsic  muscles  of,  160;  par- 
alysis of,  160;  quivering  of,  167 ;  ulcer 
on  frenum  in  pertussis,  279 ;  tongue- 
depressor,  298 ;  state  of,  section  on, 
318  ;  inflammation  of,  321 ;  hardness 
and  nodulation,  321 ;  pallor,  lividity, 
coldness,  ecchymoeis,  321 ;  fur  or 
coating  on,  318;  wlute  patches  of 
muguet,  319 ;  discolouration  of,  319 ; 
dryness,  319 ;  cracks  and  hacks,  320  ; 
red  raw  tongue,  320  ;  desquamation 
of  epithelium,  320;  strawberry 
tongue,  320 ;  enlarged  papillae,  320; 
blisters,  aphthss  on,  330 ;  swollen  as- 
pect of,  320  ;  swellings  under,  321 

Tonic  convulsion,  186  ;  spasms,  193 

Tonsils,  catarrh  of,  300 ;  tonsillitLs, 
302  ;  chronic  inflammation,  303 

Tophi,  116 

Torticollis,  see  Wry-neck 

Torula  cerevesise  in  vomited  matters, 
328  ;  in  diabetic  urine,  381 

Torula  in  urine  (Fig.  55),  404 

Touch,  see  Tactile  sense,  143 

Trachea,  affections  of,  giving  rise  to 
cough.  280, 281 ;  foreign  bodies  in,  281 

Tracheal  respiration,  477 

Trance,  mesmeric,  195 

Trapezius,  nerv^  «^\<^V|<k  V^\  ^;^rf*l2s^.- 


« 
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TVapp'i  fonnuU  for  ettimatiiig  lolids 
in  urine,  881 

Tremor*,  in  Muntljni,  166,  168 ;  in 
delirium,  199 ;  in  general  panJyiii, 
248  ;  oardiao  tremor,  purring  tremor, 
493 

Triooph^n,  tonturani  (Fig.  21),  91 

Tricuipid  murmur,  area  of,  506 

Trifacial,  156 

Trigeminal.  156 

Trismut,  193 

Trochlearii  (nenre),  156 

Trommer'i  test  for  lu^^,  878 

Tube-casts  (renal),  sigiiificanoe  of,  in 
bloody  urine,  392  ;  in  purulent  urine, 
395 ;  now  to  examine  for,  396;  various 
kinds  of,  397  ;  hyaline,  waxy,  epi- 
thelial, granular,  latty,  (Figs.  46, 48), 
897,  399  ;  blood -casts,  pus-casts,  399 ; 
sij^nificance  of  tube  casts  of  various 
kinds,  399 ;  absence  of  casts  in  some 
oases  of  albuminuria,  400 

Tubercles,  in  choroid,  134 

Tubercula,  81 

Tubular  respiration,  477 

Tumours,  of  brain,  cause  of  paralysis, 
179 ;  abdominal,  causing  dropsy,  &o., 
360,  3(35  ;  in  larynx,  312  ;  (syphilitic 
in  larynx,  311) ;  uterine,  451 ;  pulsa- 
ting tumour,  511 ;  localities  of  ab- 
dominal tumours,  540;  (see  various 
oi^ans,  Liver,  Spleen,  ko.) 

Tunmg  fork,  test  of  hearing,  136 

Twitchings  of  muscles  of  face  and 
neck,  193;  twitching  or  choreic 
movements,  196 

Tympunites,  330,  535 

Tympanum,  raembrana  ruptured,  137 ; 
state  of,  138;  suppuration  in,  1^ 

Tyi)cs,  in  testing  vision,  130 

T^rphoid,  meaning  of  word,  25 ;  typhoid 
delirium,  25 ;  (typhoid  fever,  see 
Enteric) 

Tyi)homania,  25 

Typhus  fever,  period  of  incubation, 
93;  liability  to  second  attack,  93; 
rash,  98 ;  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  241  ; 
mistaken  for  mania,  257 

Tyrosine  in  urine,  411,  412 

Ulcer,  on  frenum  lingure  in  pertussis, 

279 
Ulcerations  (in  skin),  82,  83 ;  of  throat 

in    scarlatina,    301  ;    in    throat    of 

various  kinds,  302 
Umbilical  region  and  contents,  514  ; 

tumours  in,  540 
Umbilicus,  position  and  colour  of,  516 
Uncoosoiousness  in  paTa\y«\«,  \^.  1^  \ 
in  fits,  187  ;  in  bysterik,  1^  •,  wq^% 
of,  190,  see  also  Com& 


Unilatend  oonvuldons,  166 ;  in  i^hft- 
lia,  174 ;  see  also  Hemiplegia 

UnsteadineM  in  paralysis,  167 ;  affect- 
ing writing,  174 

Urates.^  oi  soda  in  j<nnts.  116 ;  urates 
in  urine.  377  ;  precipitation  of  urates 
by  nitric  add — fallacy,  384 ;  deposits 
in  urine,  407  (Figs.  58.  59).  407 

Unemia,  coma  in.  195 ;  convulsions, 
188,  189;  sleepiness  in.  205;  danger 
of  opium  in.  205  ;  headache  in.  207 

Urea,  detection  of  j  in  fluids  removed  by 
tapping.  366 ;  mtiate  of  urea  on  add- 
ing nitiric  acid  to  urine.  385  ;  estima- 
tion of  Quantity.  415 ;  Liebig*s 
method.  415;  method  by  hypo- 
bromite  of  soda  solution.  417 

Ureter,  epithelium  from.  401 

Urethia,  pain  in,  420.  438 ;  disehsges 
from.  428 

Uric  add  in  blood,  115;  in  urine  as 
gravel,  377 ;  i>recipitation  of.  by 
nitric  add  in  urine.  385 ;  deposits  in 
urine.  404  (Fig.  57).  406 

Urinary  system,  in  case-taking,  38; 
chapter  xiii,  on  urine  and  urinary 
s^ptoms,  869 ;  (see  Urine  for  details) 

Urme,  temperature  taken  of,  53 ;  reten- 
tion and  moontinence  of ,  from  paraly- 
sis, 175;  passing  urine  in  bed  at  night, 
176;  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  chy- 
luria,  297;  jaundiced,  350 ;  detection 
of,  in  abdominal  fluids,  366;  examina- 
tion of  urine  and  urinarr  symptoms 
(chapter  xiii),  369 ;  woiks  of  refer- 
ence on,  369 ;  routine  examination  of, 
370;  samples  to  be  selected,  370; 
quantity  passed,  371 ;  spedfic  gravity, 
372 ;  reaction,  374 ;  add  fermenta- 
tion of,  374 ;  alkalinity  from  decom- 
podtion,  374 ;  obvious  characteristios 
and  naked  eye  appearances.  375; 
colour,  clearness,  375;  white,  376; 
milky.  376;  turning  thick,  376: 
resemoling  porter,  376 ;  turbid  and 
smoky,  376 ;  blood  colour.  376 ;  veiy 
red,  pale,  and  black,  376 ;  blue,  377; 
bad  smelX  377;  gas  with  urine,  377; 
shreds  with,  377;  gravel  and  sedi- 
ments, 377;  glairy  matter  in  leucor- 
rhiea,  378;  coagulation  from  diyle, 
378 ;  sugar  in  urine,  378 :  copper  test, 
Trommer*s,  378 ;  Fehling*s  and  Pavv's 
solution,  379 ;  quantity  of  sugar  by 
copper  test,  380;  by  fermentation 
test,  380 ;  tomla  test  for  sugar,  381; 
quantity  estimated  by  fermentation, 
381;  by  sp.  gr.,  381;  Moore*s  test 
ioT  v^icji^^  381;  bismuth  test  for  sugar, 
^i^\  v^^aAa»(s^^tS^\  albuminuria. 


heat,    S8S ;  hj  nitrio  uld  In  cold, 
384 ;  qiuntitaUve  ettinutioD  of  klbu- 
mcD,  385:  ligiiificwice  of  ^bumictiria, 
886;    blood   in    urine,   389;    blood 
•orpoMlea    (Fig.    i4),    390;    gu  ' 
tert  for  blood,  391 ;   ligniQouKK 
hienutDiin,  391 ;  pui  in  urine,  : 
poi  corpuKlei  (Fig.  45),  394 :  liquor 


of,  397-399  IFig.  46-48) :  signifleanw 
of  cuta,  399;  epithelium  in  urine, 
400:  Ttnal,  veiical,  ka.  (FigL  49  and 
BO),  401;  v&giual  epithelium  (Fig.  51), 
402:  iii...ri„.,....„,,  (Fig.  62),  403; 
monld  iVil;.  .M<.  IhS;  nbrionei  (Fig. 
63),  403;  hii,.;i,  103;  jeast  fnngui 
(Fig.  55),  4UI;  ftireigD  mstten  in, 
403  (Fig.  56).  403  ;  crTitalline,  amor. 
phoiu  depoirita,  404 ;  aignifleauoe  ol 
time,  411 ;  uric  acid  deponli,  44M 
(Fig.  67).  406.  411 :  unte>  or  Uthatea 
(Figa.  38,  m.  407.  411;  phosphatea, 
408  (Fig»,  t^i,  lUt,  m,  412;  oxidates 
(Fig.  6'2),  4111,  111:  a  nalyaia  of  calculi, 
412;  bilf,  tl.l ;  Juliaiy  acids,  414; 
ohloridrf.  411;  L^timation  of  urea, 
416  ;  compUiota  aa  to  urinarf  wjap- 

Drinometcr.  373 

TTro-haioatine,  384 
Urticaria,  78  :  roctitioDit,  78,  83 
Uterua,  tUaeaae  of,  a  cause  of  inaanitj, 
233 ;  defect  of,  a  cause  of  amenoi- 
rhna,  428 ;  hiL-moiThage  from,  430  ; 
diaordenof,  eauning  dyamenorrhcca, 
432;  gravid,  440,  442;  eiaminationa 
per  vagJDani,  443  ;  pointa  attended  to 
m  eiamining,  444;  flciiont,  447; 
■tat«  of  cervii.  447  ;  diiplacementa, 
449,460;  uieufaouad  449;  cDutric- 
tion  of  cervix,  4i50  ;  iiepth  of,  460  ; 
eonnectiona  of  tumoun,  451  ;  aubiu- 
Tolution,  460  ;  hyper -involution,  451 ; 
eutauuation  by  (pecnlutn.  452 ;  pelvic 
inflammatiani.  peri metritia,  &c.  454  ; 
I .___!_      .E^  .     --J^:inon]j^   45^. 


e  fro: 


■,  458; 


alio  Menitruation,  Djimenorrhcea,  &c. 
Uvohw,  paralyaia  of,  156,  157,  158; 
elongated,  cauiins  cough,  280; 
examination  of.  changea  in,  299 ; 
catarrh  involving,  300 

V,  D.  aVentricular-diaatolio 
V.8.  "Tentrioular-ajitolio 
Vaccinia,  79 
Vagabondiunui,  104 
Vagiiia,  temperature  taken  In,  53;  M 
oompared  with  uilla  in  o<^pM,  60 ; 


EX.  '683 

ioaly  epitheliom  fnnn.  in  urine  (Fijt. 

51).  402  * 

Yaginal  examinationa.   443;    in  pree- 

nancy,   442 ;   vhen  aoch  demanded, 

443 ;  mode  of,  444  ;  indicatioiu  from, 

446 
Taginiamui.  446 

VaUalva'a  method  of  iuflating  ear,  137 
Valvular  murmurs,    rhythm  of,   600; 

area  of,  505  ;  tabular  view  of.  BOB 
Yapoun  irritating,  cauaing  cough,  280 
VariceUa,  79,  W  ;  period  of  incubatioD, 

93  ;  liability  to  second  attack,  93 


renereal  «zce8ieB(see  also  Sexual  desire, 
Maaturbation,  &c.),  biatory  of,  in 
patient,  44 ;  cauie  of  paralyaia,  ISO, 
421 ;  and  insanity,  ZH ;  a  cauae  of 
general  paralyais,  250 ;  cause  of  im- 


Ventricular-aystolio 


throat,  304 
Vertigo,    monocular.    143;    in    ocolar 
aural  diseaae,  139, 


[53;  in  paralysis,  IM  ;  varietiea  and 
causes  of  vertigo,  200;  stomao"  " 
201 ;  warning  of  paralysis,  301 

Veaication  in  erysipelas,  102 

VeaiouliB,  79 

Vesicular  Diurmur,  seeKeipiistorrmnr- 

Vitiligo,  82,  83, 105 

Vibicea,  103 

Vibrionas  in  nrine  (Fig.  53),  40S 

Vicarioua  menstruation,  286 

Vienna  teat   for  pua   in  urine  (liquor 
potassffi),  393 

Vucera,  thoracic  in  iitn  (Fig.  81),  906 ; 
abdominal  (Fig.  83).  515 
isioB,  acuteness  of,  130;  field  of 
vision,  131 ;  subjective  disordera  of, 
147  ;  double,  147  ;  erroneous  estimate 
of  position  of  objects,  148 ;  forward 
diiplacement  of  image,  148 ;  contn- 
aion  of  linea  in  reading,  149  ;  motea, 
150 ;  hemiopia,  161 ;  tlaahea  of  light 
and  oolour,  151 ;  ootDuc-blindnssa, 
151 ;  yellow  vision,  161 ;  dimncaa  of, 
152  ;  importance  of  eight  in  balancing 
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Yooal  cord^  examiiMtion  of,  907 ;  pitr- 
idyBis  and  tpasm  of,  812 ;  vocal  r«ton- 
anee,  481 

Voice,  alterationi  of,  in  laryngeal 
disc»Me,  312  (lee  abo  Speech, 
Hoanenets);  resonance  and  fremitus, 
481 ;  alterations  in,  481 

**  Voices  **  heaid  by  the  insane,  242, 246 

Volta-dynamic  instrumentf,  209 

Voltaic  battery  or  pile,  208 

Vomiting,  character  of  vomited  matter 
S26 ;  of  blood.  327 ;  faecal,  327  : 
coffee-grounds,  327;  of  bile,  pus, 
worms,  &c.,  22S;  microscopic  examin- 
ation of  vomited  matters,  328;  sar- 
cinae  (Fig.  31),  328;  fermentation, 
odour  of,  327 ;  various  causes  of,  321 ; 
preliminary  symptoms,  322;  influence 
of  posture  on,  323;  pains,  &c.,  asso- 
ciated with,  323 ;  pain  in  stomach 
with, 323 ;  ''causeless," 324;  vomiting 
and  headache,  324  ;  pain  in  back  and 
vomiting,  324 ;  disorder  of  bowels 
with  vomiting,  324 ;  from  irritation 
of  fauces,  324;  with  <x>ughing,  3^; 
from  uterine  disorder  and  pregnancv, 
325  (see  also  chapter  xv.,  pa$9im] ; 
from  renal  disease,  325 ;  from  biliary 
disortler,  325;  (i*sophagcal,  325;  vom- 
ited matters,  326;  quantity  vomited, 
326 

Walking,  manner  of,  in  general  par- 
alysis, 26 ;  in  hemiplegia,  27 ;  in 
paraplegia,  27 ;  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
27 ;  m  drunkenness,  27 :  in  apoplexy 
and  cerebellar  disease,  27  ;  unsteadi- 
ness, tremor  in,  167;  hurryingfonvard, 
1«>8 ;  testing  of,  168  ;  deficiency  from 
idiocy,  169 ;  lateness  in  rickets,  169 ; 
in  various  forms  of  paralysis  and  ataxy, 
160 ;  relation  of  sight  to.  170 ;  affec- 
ted in  general  paralysis,  248 

Wart,  82 

Water-brash,  329 

Watery  discharge  from  ears,  137  ;  from 
womb,  435 

Wavy  respiration,  476 

Wax  in  ear,  137 

Waixy  tube-casts  (Fig.  46),  398 

Weber's  test  of  sensation,  144;  cautions 
in  applying,  145;  table  of  relative 
sensibility,  145 

Weeping,  in  paraljrsis,  163,  (see  Emo- 
tions); in  hysteria,  189 


Weic^t,  sense  of,  147 
Wcdght  of  body.  4 ;  loss  of,  4 ;  varia- 
tions from  time  to  time,  5 ;  according 

to  height  (table),  6 ;  excessive  and 

defective,  8;  increase  in  infancy,  29 
Wetting  the  bed,  176 
Wheals,  78 
Wheenng  sounds  in  dyspnoea,  274 ;  in 

auscultation,  478 
Whirling,  sense  of,  200 
Whisper,  voice  reduced  to,  312 
YThistling  sounds  in  dyspnoea,  274 ;  in 

auscul^tion,  478 
White  patches  of  skin,  105 
White    blood   corpuscles,   see    Blood ; 

white  blood,  see  Leukaemia 
White  discharge  ("  whites  '*),  see  Leu- 

corrhoea 
Whooping  cough,  378  ;  resemblance  of 

bronchM  phthisis  to,  280 ;  vomiting 

in.  325 
Willan  and  Bateman,  78 
"Wiry,"  6 
Womb,  see  Uterus;  haemorrhages  from, 

see  Metrorrhagia 
Women,  disorders  peculiar  to  (chapter 

XV.),  425 
Worms,  vomited,  328 ;  in  motions,  338 

(Figs.  82.  38) 
Wrisberg.  cartilages  of,  in  larynx,  308 
Wrist,  spasm  of,  in  infancy,  191 
"Wrist-drop,"  27,  181 
Writer's  cramp,  174 
Writing,  power  of,  in  aphasia,    172; 

tests  by,  in  aphasia,  173;  power  of 

writing  affected  in  various  ways,  174; 

cramp  in,  174;  test  by,  in  insanity, 

249,  259 
Wry-neck,  192 

Xanthopsia,  151 
Xeroderma,  81 

Yawning,  automatic  movements  dur- 
ing, in  hemiplegia,  166 

Teast,  see  Tonua  cerevesise;  yeasty  vom- 
ited matters,  828 ;  test  for  sugar  by, 
380,381 

Yellowness  of  eye,  188 

Z=Zuckung,  contraction  of  muscle  (elec- 
tricity), 219 

Ziemssens,  motor  points  (electricity), 
212  (Figs.  23-28)  :  method  of  exciting 
phrenic  nerve  electrically,  223 
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